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PREFACE TO NEW EDITION 


This Smaller Classical Dictionary is a reprint of Mr. E. H. 
Blakcney’s condensed edition of Smith’s Classical Dictionary. 
Both the text and the illustrations have been revised and 
brought up to date in the light of modem research and archae¬ 
ology. A large number of references have been added to more 
recent publications in all branches of Classical Scholarship. 
The lists and bibliography at the beginning of the volume have 
been completely rewritten, and the genealogical tables are new. 
1952. J. W. 


PREFACE TO 1910 EDITION 

This little Classical Dictionary is, in the main, a reprint of 
Dr. Smith’s Dictionary published many years ago. But a con¬ 
siderable amount of revision has been made; few of the longer 
articles appear exactly in the form in which they originally 
appeared; and a great deal of new matter has been introduced 
in order to bring the work up to date, as far as was consistent 
with the publishers’ plan of including in Everyman’s Library 
a short and concise companion to the classics. Armed with 
this book, the average reader will have little difficulty in under¬ 
standing classical allusions as they appear, not only in standard 
English writers, but also in the periodical literature of our time. 
The references which I have added to the more important 
articles will enable any one who is anxious to follow up a clue 
to do so with ease and rapidity. 

The publishers have been very generous in their inclusion 
in this dictionary of a goodly number of half-tone blocks. 
These should prove of the utmost help to readers. It is little 
use writing notes on the characteristics of the greater sculptors 
of Greece, for example, unless one can point the student to 
some really adequate reproduction of their masterpieces. A 



Vi PREFACE TO 1910 EDITION 

photograpli of the ‘ Hermes ’ of Praxiteles—one of the loveliest 
creations of antiquity—is worth pages of descriptive eloquence. 

One innovation 1 should like to call attention to. In the 
older edition of Smith’s Dictionary the names of Greek gods 
were generally followed by their (supposed) Latin equivalents; 
for, until the last few years, it was the usual practice to call 
Greek gods by Latin names. But Jupiter, though akin to, is 
not the same as Zeus; Minerva is in no wise Athena. A still 
worse danger, however, in this indefensible practice, lies in the 
fact that we begin to invest Greek gods with Latin (or Alex¬ 
andrian) natures ! Hence the need of putting a stop to a method 
of nomenclature that is fertile only in misconception. 

I cannot hope to have eradicated all errors from the book, or 
to have included everything that ‘every man’ might de¬ 
siderate; but, within its modest limits, 1 trust this well-known 
and valued Dictionary will, in its new and improved shape, be 
useful and not misleading. 

E. H. Blakeney. 


The King’s School, Ely, August igio. 
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THE CHIEF GREEK WRITERS AND ARTISTS 

{excluding philosophical writers) 

Arranged in chronological order 


Poetry and Drama 


Homer 

Simonides 

Aristophanes 

Hesiod 

Anacreon 

Menander 

Archilochus 

Aeschylus 

Theocritus 

Tyrtaeus 

Pindar 

Callimachus 

Aleman 

Bacchylides 

Leonidas 

Alcaeus 

Sophocles 

Apollonius Rhodius 

Sappho 

Euripides 

Meleager 


See also Greek Anthology 


History, Geography, 

Essays 

Herodotus 

Strabo 

Pausanias 

Thucydides 

Arrian 

Diogenes Laertius 

Xenophon 

Lucian 

Athenaeus 

Polybius 

Plutarch 

Procopius 


Oratory 


Andocides 

Isocratc^s 

Aeschines 

Lysias 

Isaeus 

Demosthenes 


Novels 


Chariton 


Longus 

Heliodorus 


Achilles Tatius 


Architecture and Sculpture 

Phidias 

Ictinus 

Scopas 

Myron 

Callicrates 

Praxiteles 

Polyclctus 

Pythius 

Lysippus 


Painting and Pottery 

Brygus 

Execias 

Panaenus 

Epictetus 

Micon 

Zeuxis 

Euphronius 

♦ 

Polygnotus 

iv 

Apelles 



THE CHIEF PHILOSOPHICAL SCHOOLS OF ANTIQUITY 

and 

Some of their most distinguished members 

The Ionians were mainly occupied with physical and cosmological 
speculations: Thales, Anaximenes, Anaximander, Heraclitus, 

The Pythagoreans instituted the systematic study of numbers and 
taught meta-psychosis: Pythagoras, Alcmaeon of Croton, Archytas, 
Philolaus. 

The Eleatics held monism as a common tenet: Xenophanes, Parmen¬ 
ides, Zeno of Elea, Melissus. 

The Pluralists were opposed to the monism of the Eleatics : Empedo¬ 
cles, Anaxagoras, Leucippus, Democritus. 

The Sophists were itinerant teachers who professed to instruct their 
pupils in ‘virtue' which amounted to the way to material prosperity: 
Protagoras, Gorgias, Hippias, Prodicus. 

Socrates inquired into the right conduct of life by critical dialetic. lie 
was also the founder of formal logic. 

The Minor Sockatic Schools: 

(a) The Megarians used the doctrine of the Eleatics to criticize other 
schools: Euclid of Megara, Stilpo, Menedemus. 

(d) The Cyrenaics taught that sensual pleasure is the end of life, they 
were forerunners of Epicureanism: Aristippus, Theodorus, Hegesias, 
Anniceris. 

[c) The Cynics rejected all conventions, possessions, and social 
relationships: Antisthenes, Diogenes, Crates. 

The Academy held as its fundamental doctrine the Theory of Ideas. 
Particular attention was given to biology and mathematics: Plato, 
Speusippus, Xenocrates, Grantor. 

The Peripatetics were devoted to metaphysics and scientific research. 
They laid the foundations of ail subsequent science; Aristotle, Theo¬ 
phrastus, Eudemus, Aristoxenus, Demetrius of Phalerum. 

The Sceptics (drawn partly from the Latin Academy) denied the possi¬ 
bility to know the nature of things: Pyrrho, Arcesilaus, Carneades, 
Clitomachus, Aenesidemus. 

The Stoics maintained that virtue must be practised for its own sake, 
that it raises its adherents above all passions: Zeno, Panaetus, Posi¬ 
donius, Seneca, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius. 

The Epicureans believed, as against the Stoics, that virtue is desirable 
simply as a means to happiness or peace of mind: Epicurus, Metrodorus, 
Hermarchus, Polystratus, Apollodorus. 

The Neoplatonists added to a strong mystical tendency derived from 
Philo Judaeus a synthesis of elements Pythagorean, Platonic, Aristo¬ 
telian, and Stoic: Ammonius Saccas, Plotinus, Porphyry, lamblichus, 
Proclus. 


X 



THE CHIEF LATIN WRITERS 



Poetry and Drama 

Ennius 

Virgil 

Persius 

Plautus 

Horace 

Lucan 

Terence 

Tibullus 

Martial 

Lucretius 

Propertius 

Juvenal 

Catullus 

Ovid 

Claudian 


History, Essays, Letters 

Cato the Censor 

Livy 

Pliny the Elder 

Varro 

Vitruvius 

Pliny the Younger 

Caesar 

Paterculus 

Suetonius 

Sallust 

Tacitus 

Aulus Gellius 


Oratory and Philosophy 

Hortensius 

Seneca the Elder 

Quintilian 

Cicero 

Seneca the Younger 

Marcus Aurelius 


Law 


Salvius Julianus 

Paulus 

Ulpian 

Gaius 

Papinian 

Trebonian 


Novels 


Petronius 

Appuleius 


XI 



PATRISTIC LITERATURE 


Apostolic Fathers 

The Didache Polycarp 

Epistle of Barnabas Ignatius 

Clement of Rome 

Greek Apologists (second and third centuries) 

Justin Martyr Athenagoras Origen 

Aristides Clement of Alexandria Irenaeus 


Latin Fathers and Apologists (third century) 

Minucius Felix Arnobius Cyprian 

Tertuliian Lactantius Hippolytus 


Athanasius 

Eusebius 

Basil 


Greek Post-Nicene Fathers 


Gregory of Nazianzen 
Gregory of Nyssa 
Cyril of Alexandria 


Cyril of Jerusalem 
Chrysostom 
John Damascene 


Latin Post-Nicene Fathers 

Ambrose Augustine Vincent 

Jerome Leo the Great Prudentius 



SOME DATES IN ANCIENT HISTORY 


B.C. 

c. 2400-1400. Minoan civilization. 
c. 1600. Achaean invasion of Mace> 
donia and Thessaly, 
c. 1500-1000. Mycenaean civiliza¬ 
tion. 

c. 1200, Achaean capture of Troy. 
c, 1000. Dorian invasion. Etrus¬ 
cans reach Italy. 

c, goo. Homer and the Greek epics. 
814. Traditional date of foun¬ 
dation of Carthage. 

776. Traditional date of first 
Olympic Games. 

753. Traditional date of foun¬ 
dation of Rome. 

650-500. Etruscans dominant in 
Italy. 

594. Solon archon at Athens. 
560-527. Tyranny of Pisistra- 
tus. 

546. Capture of Sardis by Cyrus. 
527-510, Tyranny of Hippias 
and Hipparchus. 

509. Expulsion of the Tarquins. 
502. Reforms of Clisthenes. 

450. The Twelve Tables. 

499-449. Persian Wars (Mara¬ 
thon 490, Salamis 480). 
478. Confederacy of Delos. 
462-429. Supremacy of Pericles. 
431-404. Peloponnesian War. 
404-371. Spartan supremacy. 

390. Sack of Rome by the Gauls. 
371-362. Theban hegemony. 
343-200. Three Samnite wars. 

340. Latin War. 

338. Battle of Chaeronea. 

336-323. Alexander the Great, 
King of Macedon. 

301. Battle of Ipsus. 

281-275. War between Rome 
and Pyrrhus. 

xiii 


B.C. 

264-41. First Punic War. 

229-219. Two Illyrian wars. 

215, 200-196, 171-167, 149-148. 

Four Macedonian wars. 

146. Achaean War; destruction 
of Corinth by the Romans. 

133-122. Tribunate of the 
Gracchi. 

111-106. ] ugurthine War, 

102-100. Cimbri and Teutoni 
defeated by Marius. 

90. Social War. 

88-92. Civil war between 
Marius and Sulla. 

88-84, 83-82, 74 63. Tliree 

Mithridatic wars. 

63. Conspiracy of Catiline. 

60. First Triumvirate. 

58-51. Caesar's conquest of 
Gaul. 

49-48. Civil war between 
Caesar and Pompey, 

46. Battle of Thapsus. 

44. Death of Caesar. 

43. Second Triumvirate, fol¬ 
lowed by second civil war. 

42. Battle of Philippi. 

31. Battle of Actium. 

27. Establishment of the 
empire under Augustus. 

A.D. 

14. Death of Augustus. 

70. Destruction of Jerusalem. 

114-117, 161-166. Parthian 

wars. 

285-305. Reign of Diocletian. 

330. Foundation of Constanti¬ 
nople. 

395. Divdsion of the empire by 
Arcadius and Honorius. 

451. Defeat of Attila at Chdlons. 

476. End of the Western Empire. 



LIST OF ROMAN EMPERORS * 


Augustus, 27 B.C.-A.D. 14 
Tiberius, 14-37 
Caligula, 37-41 
Claudius, 41-54 
Nero, 54-68 
Galba, June 68-]an. 6'j 
Otho, Jan.-April 69 
Vitellius, Jan.-Dec. 69 
VTspasian, 69-79 
Titus, 79-81 
Domitian, 81-96 
Ncrva, 96 -98 
Trajan, 98-117 
Hadrian, 117-38 
Antoninus Pius, 138-61 
f Marcus Aurelius, i6i-8(j 
^L. Verus, 161-9 
Comniodus, 180-92 
Pertinax, Jan.-March 193 
[Didius J ulianus, March-J une, 193] 
[Pescennius Niger, spring-winter, 

193-4] 

Septi mi us Severn s, 193-211 
jCaracalla, 211-17 
i Geta, 211-12 
Macrinus, 217-18 
Elagabalus, 218-22 
Alexander Severus, 222-35 
Maximinus, 235-8 
j Gordian I, 238 
j Gordian IT, 238 
(Pupienus Maximus, 238 
i Balbinus, 238 
Gordian III, 238-44 
I Philip I, 244-9 
(Philip II, 247-9 
Decius, 249-51 
Trebonianus Gallus, 251-3 
Aemilian, 253 
(Valerian, 253-60 
(Gallienus, 253-68 
Claudius II, 268-70 
[Quintillus, 270] 

Aurelian, 270-5 
Tacitus, 275-6 


Florian, March-June 276 
IVobus, 276-82 
Carus, 282-3 
(Carinus, 282-5 
iNumerian, 283-4 
I Diocletian, 285-305 
(Maxi mian, 2 86-3o 5 
Constantins Chlonis, 305 -6 
Galerius, 305-10 
Licinius, 308-24 
-<! Flavius Severus, 306-7 
Maxellti us, 306-12 
(Maximinus, 308 - \ 4 
Constantine the Great, 306-37 
I'Constantine II, 337-40 
Constans, 337-50 
(Con.stantinus 11 , 337-61 
Magnentius, 350-3 
Julian, 361-3 
Jovian, 363-4 
iValentinian J, 364-75 
iValens, 364-78 
Gratia n, 367-83 
Wdentinian II, 375-0.’. 
Theodosius I, 378-95 

Western Empire 
Honorius, 395-423 
Valentinian III, 425-55 
Petronius Maximus, 455 
Avitus, 455-6 
Majorian, 457-61 
Li hi us Severus, 461-5 
Anthemius, 467-72 
Olybrius, 472 
Glycerius, 473 
Julius Nepos, 474-5 
Romulus Augustulus, 476 

Eastern Empire 
Arcadius, 395-408 
Theodosius II, 408-450 
Marcian, 480-457 
Leo I, 457-474 
Zeno, 474-491 


♦ Dates are those during which the emperor named reigned as Augustus. Names 
in square brackets indicate that this person, though proclaimed by sections of the 
troops, did not secure the empire. 
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PROVINCES OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE BEFORE 
DIOCLETIAN 

(Dates are those of formal organization as distinct from occupation.) 


Sicily: 241 b.c. The independent 
kingdom of Hieron was incor¬ 
porated 211 B.c. 

Sardinia and Corsica: 227 b.c. 
Corsica became a separate pro¬ 
vince at some unknown date 
under the empire. 

Spain: 197 b.c. Two provinces, 
Hispania Citerior and Hispania 
Ulterior) formed by Augustus 
into three: Tarraconensis, Bae- 
tica, Lusitania. 

Macedonia: 147 b.c. 

Achaea: 146 B.c. 

Africa: 146 b.c. 

Asia: 133 b.c. 

Gaul: 120 b.c. Extended by 
Caesar 58-51 b.c. Augustus 
formed four provinces: Gallia 
Narbonensis, Aqiiitanica, Lug- 
dunensis, and Belgica, 

Cisalpine Gaul: c, 80 b.c. by Sulla. 
It was incorporated into Italy 
42 B.c. 

Bithynia: 74 b.c. 

Crete: 67 B.c. Augustus united it 
with Cyrene. 

Cilicia: 66 B.c. Augustus divided 
it between Galatia and Syria. 
It was re-formed as a .separate 
province by Vespasian. 

Syria: 64 B.c. Septimius Severus 
formed it into two provinces: 
Coele-Syria and Syria Phoenice. 

Cyprus: 58 b.c. Before Augustus 
it became part of Cilicia. 

Numidia: 46 b.c. It was united 
with Africa in 25 b.c., but separ¬ 
ated by Septimius Severus. 


Illyricum: 33 b.c. Its earlier 
status is uncertain. 

Egypt: 31 b.c. 

Galatia: 25 b.c. 

Germany: by Augustus. He 

formed two provinces, Germania 
Superior and Inferior from the 
Rhineland districts of Gallia 
Belgica. 

Noricum: 15 b.c. 

Raetia: 15 b.c. 

Pannonia: c. a.d. 10. It was 
divided by Trajan into two pro¬ 
vinces: Pannonia Superior and 
Inferior. 

Cappadocia: a.d. 17. It was 
united with Galatia I>y Ves¬ 
pasian, to Pontus by Trajan. 

Mauretania: a.d. 40. Two pro¬ 
vinces: Tingitana and Caesari- 
ensis. 

Moesia: c. a.d. 44. Domitian 
formed it into two provinces: 
Moesia Superior and In¬ 
ferior. 

Britain: by Claudius. Septimius 
Severus formed two provinces: 
Britannia Superior and In¬ 
ferior. 

Thrace: a.d. 46. 

Pontus: A.D. 64. 

Judaea: a.d. 70. Under Hadrian 
it was called Syria Palaestina. 

Arabia Petraea: by Trajan. 

Dacia: by Trajan. It was aban¬ 
doned by Aurelian. 

Mesopotamia: by Trajan. It was 
abandoned by Hadrian, but 
reorganized by Marcus Aurelius. 
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ernj XI, Alexander, 80 = Cleopatra (his stepmother) 
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Apama - Seleucus I, ‘Nicator,’ 312-280 = Stratonice. daughter of Demetrius ‘ 
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SOME FAMOUS CLASSICAL SCHOLARS 


Italy 

Francesco Petrarca (Petrarch, 

1304-74) 

Lorenzo Valla (1407-57) 

Angelo Poiiziano (Politian, 1454*“ 

1494) 

Aldus Manutius (1449-1515) 

E. A. Visconti (1751-1818) 
Cardinal Mai (1782-1854) 

L. Pigorini (1842-1967) 

G. Boni (1859-1925) 

P. Bonfante (1864-1932) 

G. Vitelli (1849-1935) 

P. Orsi (1859-1935) 


Germany 

Rodolphus Agricola (Huysmann, 

1443-^5) 

Johann Reuchlin (1455-1522) 

J. Grutcr (1560-1627) 

F. A. Wolf (1759-1824) 

A. Bocckh (1785-1867) 

G. Hermann (1772-1848) 

K. Lachmaiin (1793-1851) 

I. Bekker (1785-1871) 

W. Dindorf (1802-83) 

T. Mommsen (1817-1903) 

F. Buecheler (1837-1908) 

U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi 
(1848-1931) 


France and Switzerland 
Robert Estienne (Stephanas, 1503- 

1559) 

Joseph Justus Scaliger (1484-1588) 
Henri Estienne (Stephanas, 1531- 
1598) 


Joest Lips (Lipsius, 1547-1606) 

I. Casaiibon (1559-1614) 

Claude de Saumaise (Salmasius, 

1588-1653) 

J. L. Burnouf (1775-1844) 

1. C. Orelh (1787-1849) 

B. E. C. Miller (1812-86) 

V. Henry (1850-1907) 

H. Hitzig (1843-1918) 


Great Britain 

R. Bentley (1662-1742) 

R. Porson (1750-1808) 

G. Grote (1794-1871) 

R. Shilieto (1809-76) 

F. A. Paley (1816-88) 

H. A. J. Munro (1819-95) 

Sir R. C. Jebb (1841-1905) 

J. E. B. Mayor (1825-1910) 

Sir J. E. Sandys (1844-1922) 

J. Burnet (1863-1928) 

L. R. Famell (1856-1934} 

A. E. Housman (1859-1936) 

The Netherlands and 
Scandinavia 

Desiderius Erasmus (1466-1536) 

G. J. Voss (Vossius, 1577-1649) 
D. Heinsius (1581-1655) 

J. F. Gronovrius (1611-71) 

N. Pleinsius (1620-81) 

T. Hemsterhuis (1685-1766) 

D. Wyttenbach (1746-1820) 

J. Madvig (1804-86) 

C. G. Cobet (1813-89) 

E. Lofstedt (1831-89) 

S. Sjogren (1870-1934) 
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Abacus: 1. In nrcliitccturo, flat 
Rtnne on tlin top of m 2. A dioe 

]>oaj‘(L 3. A rnatlu‘mnli(*jan’H tabic, 
cov(‘nMl with sand, on ^^hi(■li tiffures were 
drawn. 4. A o(niulinu:-i.>oard. r>. A 
side board. 

Abae, nncif'Tit town of Pbocis, on the 
l)oniidari(‘s of Ibxa^tia; oclcl>ratcd for a 
t(‘iiiple and oracle of Apollo, Kiiruamed 
Abacus. 

Abantes, ttu> onci<‘nt inhabitanlH of 
Kulaaan Of Thracian orij^iu, ti»ey fii*st 
S(dtlcd on rhr)cis, built Abac, and after¬ 
wards cros^('d to Eub(*ca. They assis¬ 
ted in eohuiizirif? several loni<‘ eitio.s of 
Asia Minor. 

Abantifidfis, a descendant of Abus, bnt 
especially AcTisius. the sof). and Perseus, 
tlie prreal-irrandsou. A bunale desetui* 
dant, as Danae and Atalanta, was enlh-d 
Abantias. 

Ab&rls, a pri(‘et of Apollo, fled from a 
phiitfue In tlje Caucasns to tireeeo. lie is 
said to have taken no ('artlily food, and 
to liave carried an arrow, the gift, of 
Apollo, 

Abas: 1. iSon of Metanira, ehniiKcd by 
Deineter into a lizard, because be nioeked 
tlK^ goddess wi»en at his motluT's liouse 
sbe drank eagerly U) (pieneb her thirst 
afttT her wanderings. 2. Twelfth king 
of Argos, grandson of DaruniH, and father i 
of Aerislus and Proidns. H(> was awarded j 
the shield of Dannus, sacred to Hera. | 
The sight of it could reduce a revolted | 
peoplt^ t(.* submission. 

Abdfira, town of N. Thrace, founded 
from Clazomeiiae, c. 050 n.c. The birth¬ 
place of Democritus and ITotagoras; but 
its inhaldtauts were accounted stupid, 
anil ‘ AbdorltiP was a term of reproach. 

Abella or Avella, town of Campania, 
not far from Nida. Celebrated for fruit 
trees, whence Virgil calls it maUffra, 

Abellinum {AvrUino), town in Sam- 
niutn, at the foot of Mt. Partheniufl, the 
mod eru Mor» ieverijin e . 

Aberclus. Sn ’ Kpitapit op Aberciur. 

Abg&rus, Acb&rus, or Augarus, a name 
common to many rulers of Kdessa, in 
Mesopotamia. One is anii posed by 
Eusebius to have written a letter to 
Christ, now believed spurious, which he 
found in a ehuroh at Kdessa and trans¬ 
lated from the 8yrlac. 

Abndba Mons, range of hills covered by 
the Black Forest in (Jermany. 

Abdrigines (Gk. Autochihonea), the 


' original inliabitants of a country. But 
the Aborigines in Italy are, in the Latin 
writers, tiic name of an ancient peorile 
vvlin drove the oieuli out of Latiuin, and 
there lieenme the uneostors of the Latlrii. 

Aborrhas, iiraneh of the Eupljrates, 
called liie A raxes by Xenojihon. 

Absyrtus or Apsyrtus, son of Acetes, 
king of (’olebJs, Medea's brother, whom 
sli<‘ took with lier when she fled with 
dason. Being jinrsued by her father, she 
murik^red tiim, cut Ills body in pieces, and 
strewed them on tlie road, that her father 
might be detained by gathering the limbs 
of Ids child. 

Abus ilhirnber), river in Britain. 

Abydos: 1. Town of the Troad on the 
Hellespont. AVc r//.w Hellkhpoxtus. 2, 
(Mty of I’pper Egypt, near the W. bank 
of the .Nil(‘: once second to Thebes, but in 
Strabo’s time (a.i>. 14) a village. It had 
a temple of Osiris ami a Metnnonium. 
both still standing, and an oracle. Here 
was found the Inscription known as the 
Table of Abydos. which contains a list of 
th(' Egyptian kings. 

Ab^la or Ablla, one of the Columns of 
Ilei'enles. AVe a/so C.\lpe. 

Acidemia and -ia, grove on (he Cci)his- 
sus, near Atliens, snered to the hero 
Aeadennis, and snbsetpiently a gym¬ 
nasium, adorned by Cirnon with plane 
and olive plantations ajid with st^atims. 
Here taught Plato, and after him his fol¬ 
lowers, who were hence called the 
Aead(‘nilc philosophers {Academin), 

Ac&mas: 1. i^oti of Theseus and 
Phaedra, accompanied Dioinedes to 
Troy to demand the B\irrendcr of Helen. 
2, t>on of Anterior and Theano, one of 
the bravest Trojans. 3. One of the 
k^adcTS of the Thracians in the Trojan 
War. slain by the Telarnonian Ajax. 

■ Acarnan, one of tlie Epigonj. son of 
Alemaeon and Onllirrhod, and brother of 
Arnphotcrus. Their father was mur¬ 
dered by Phegeus, when they were very 
young; but they attained immediate 
maturity by the intervention of Zens and 
slew Phegeus, his wife, and his two soms. 
They afterwards went to Epirus, where 
Acarnan founded Acariiania. 

Acarn&nia, most westerly province of 
Greece, bounded on the N. by the 
Arabraclan Gulf; on the W. and S.W. by 
the Ionian Sea; on the N.K. by Amphl- 
lochla; and on the K. by Aetolia. The 
name of Aoamania does not occur in 
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Acastus 


Achaia 


Homer, lii ancient tiincp the laud wtia 
inhal>ite<l by the Taphil, I'cleboae, and 
LeloK^'s. aTid snbflCMineutly by fcheCurotos. 
At a later time a colony from Argop, said 
to have been led by Acarnaii, settltMl in 
tlie country. In tint neventh century 
n.c. the Corinthians founded aeveral 
towns on the coast. The Acamaniana 
lirst emerge from obscurity in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War, 431 n.c. They were then 
a rude people, and they always remained 
behind tJie rest of the Greeks in I'iviliKa- 
tion. Tliey were good slingers, and are 
praised for their fidelity and courage. 
The different towns forni«?(i a league, 
which met at Stratus, and subse(iuently 
at Thyrium or Leucas. 

Acastus, son of Ihdias, king of lolcus, 
one of the Argonauts and of the Caly- 
donian hunters. His daughter was 
Laodamia. Ilis sisters wore indticcd by 
Medea to cut up their father and boil him, 
in order to make him young again. 
Acastus, in consequence, drove Jason and 
Medea from lolcus, and instituted funeral 
games in honour of his father. During 
these games. Hippolyte. the wife of 
Acastus, fell in love with Peleus. When 
Pelcus refused to Listen to her she accused 
him to her husband of having attempted 
lier dishonour. Shortly afterwards, while 
Acastu.s and Pelcus were hunting on Mt. 
Pelioii, and the latter liad fallen asleep, 
Acastus took his sword from Iiim, and 
left him alone. Jic was, in consequence, 
nearly dc’stroj'cd by the Centaurs; but he 
was saved by (jhiron or Hermes, returned 
to Acastus, and killed him, together with 
his wife. 

Acca Larentia, wife of the shepherd 
Fanstulu.s and nurse of Uomulua and 
Ilemus, after they wore taken from the 
she-wolf. Originally an earth goddess, of 
Etruscan origin. Her festival was on 
23rd ilccembor. 

Aoolus or Attius, Lucius, Roman tragic 
poet, was b. 17U b.c., and lived to a 
groat age. His tragedies wore imitated 
from the Greek, but he also wrote on 
Roman subjects ipraet^tala).- Frag 
monts of his w'orks survive. 1 

Aoco, chief of the Senones in Gaul, 
induced his countrymen to revolt against 
Caesar, 53 B.c., by whom he was put to 
death. 

casta. See Segesta. 
oattds, mythical king of Sicily, son of 
a Trojan woman, of the name of Egesta 
or Segesta, who was sent by her father to 
Sicily to save her from the monsters 
which infested the territory of Troy. 
When Kgesta arrived in Sicily, the river 
god Criniisus begot by her a son Acestes, 
who was afterwards regarded as the 
founder of the town of »Segesta. Aeneas, 
on his arrival in Sicily, was hospitably 
received by Acestes. 

Aohaci, one of the chief Hellenic races, 
originally dwelt in Thessaly, and from 
thence migrated to Peloponnesus, the 
whf)le of which became subject to them 
with the exception of Arcadia, and the 


country afterwards called Aohaia. As 
they were the ruling nation in Pelopou 
nesus in the heroic times, Homer fre¬ 
quently gives the name of Achael to the 
collect] ve G reeks. Recent rosoorch, how¬ 
ever, has shown that, while Homer's 
Aohaean^S had their earlu home in 
Greece, they differed in material cultmr^ 
from tho Aiycenaeau Pdasglans, and 
n^ee with the Colts of the north, that 
blue-eyed, fair-haired population whoso 
blood runs In onr owm vedns. On the 
conquest of Peloponnesus by tho Herac- 
lidac and the Dorians, eighty years after 
the Trojan War, many of the Achaei 
under Tisamenus, the son of Orestes. leR 
their country and took possession of the 
northern coast of Peloponnesus, then 
Inhabited by lonians, whom they expelled 
from the country, wliich was henceforth 
called Achaia. The cxpe)k‘d lonians 
mlCTatod to Attica and Asia Minor. The 
Achaei settled in twelve cities: Dclkne, 
Acgira. Aegao, Jbira, Heliee, Aegium, 
Hhypae, Patrac, Pharae, Olenus, Dymo, 
and Tritaea. These twelve cities foriried 
a league for mutual defence and protec¬ 
tion. Tho Achaei had little intluence in 
the affairs of Greece till the time of the 
successors of AJoxander. In 281 B.c. 
the Achaei. who were then subject to the 
Macedonians, resolved to renew thoir 
ancient league for tiie purpose of shaking 
off tho Matjedonlan yoke. This was the 
origin of the celebrated Achaean Lc/igue. 
It did not, however, obtain much Import¬ 
ance till 251 B.C., when Aratiis united to 
it hi.s native town. Sicyon. Tho example 
of Sicyon was followed by Corinth and 
many other towns in Greece, and the 
league soon became tho chief political 
power in Greece. At length the Achaei 
declared war against the Romans, who 
destroyed tho league, and thus put an end 
to the independence of Greece. Corinth, 
then the c hiof town of the league, was 
taken by the Roman general Muranilus, 
in 14G B.(\, and tho whole of soutliorn 
Greece made a Roman province under 
the name of Achaia (q.v.). 

Achaemdnes: 1. Tho ancestor of tho 
Persian kijigs, who founded the family of 
the Achaemenidac. The Roman poets 
UvSe the adjective Achaemenius in the 
sense of Persian. 2. Son of Darius I, 
was governor of Egypt, and commandea 
tho Egyptian fleet in tho expedition of 
Xerxes against Greece, 480 B.c. He was 
defeated and killed in battle, 460 b.c. 

AchaemdnIdSs or Aohemdnldfis, com- 

§ anion of Ulysses, who left him beliind In 
icdly, when he fled from tho Cyclops. 
Achaia: 1. The northern coast of the 
Peloponnesus, originally called AegilSa 
or Aegialus, l.e. the coast-land, was 
boimded on the N. by the Corinthian 
Gulf and the Ionian Sea, on tho B. by 
Elis and Arcadia, on the W. by the 
Ionian Sea, and on the E. by Slcyonia. 
Respecting its inhabitants, see Aohaei. 
2. A district In Thessaly. 3. The Roman 
province including all Greece S. of a line 



Acharnae 


3 


Acontius 


drawn from the Ambraclan to the Maliac 
GuJf, 

Acharnae, priricii>al demua of Attica, 
GO atadia N. of Athens. One of the plays 
of Aristophanes bears this name. 

AchSldus, largest river In Greece, rises 
In Mt. Pindus, and Hows southward, 
forming the boundary betw'ocn Acar- 
nania and Aetolia, and falls Into the 
Ionian Sea opposite the islands called 
Echiuades. it is about 130 miles tn 
length. The god of this river is described 
as the son of Oceaniis and Tethys, and tis 
the eldest of his 3,000 brothers, lie 
fought with Heracles for Deianira, hut 
was conquered in the contest. He 
then took the form of a bull, but was again 
overcome by Heracles, who deprived him 
of one of his horns. According to Ovid 
{Met. ix. 87), the Naiads changed the 
horn which Heracles took from Achelous 
Into the horn of plenty. Achelous was 
regarded as the representative of all fresh 
water: hence we Hud in Virgil AcheUna 
pocula, that is, water in general. 

Aohdrdn, the name of several rivers 
which were believed to he connected with 
the lower world. 1. A river In Thes* 
protia in Epirus, whicli flows through the 
Acherusian swamps into the Ionian Sea. 
2. A river iu Southern Italy in Bruttiiun, 
on which AJ(.^xaruier of Epirus perished. 
.3. A river of the low'er world, round which 
t-he shades hover. 

Achfirontla: 1. Town In Apulia on a 
summit of Mt. Vultur, whence Horace 
sj)eaks of ceLsde nidum Acheroniiae. 2. 
Town on the river Acheron, in Bruttlum. 
^ce Atnir.uoN, 2. 

AohillSs, the liero of the Iliad. Ac.hifles 
was the son of Peleus, king of the 
Myrmldones in Phthiotls, in Thessaly, 
and of the Nereid Thetis. From his 
father's name he is often called Pelides, i 
i'eleiacles, or IMion, and from his grand¬ 
father’s, Aeacldes. He was educated by 
Phoenix, who taught him clocjueuoe ami 
tlie arts of wTir. In the healing art he 
was instructed by Chiron, the centaur. 
According to one legend his mother, 
Thetis, sought to make him Immortal, by 
dipping him in the Styx, and suoceodecl 
with the exception of the heel by which 
she hold him. Thetis foret-old him that 
his fate was either to gain glory and die 
early, or to live a long hut inglorious life. 
The hero chose the former, and took part 
in the Trojan War, from which he knew 
t hat he was not to return. In fifty ships 
he led his hosts of Myrmidones, Hellenes, 
and A(;haeans against Troy. When 
Agamemnon was obliged to give uf) 
Chrysefs to her father, he threatened to 
take away Brisefs from Achilles, who sur¬ 
rendered her on the persuasion of Athena, 
but at the same time refused to take any 
further part In the war, and shut him.seif 
up in his tent. Zeus, on the entreaty of 
Thetis, promised that victory should be 
on the side of the Trojans, until the 
Achaen ns should have honoured her son. 
The ohairs of the Greeks declined in 


consequence, and they were at last pressed 
80 hard, that an embassy was sent to 
Achilles, offering Iilm rich presents and 
the restoration of Brisei's, but in vain. 
Finally, however, he was persuaded by 
Patroclus, ids dearest friend, to allow the 
latter to make use of his men, his horses, 
and his armour. Patroclus was slain, 
and when this news reached Achilles, ho 
was seized with grief. Thetis consoled 
him, and promised new arms, to be made 
by Hephaestus; and Iris exhorted him to 
rescue the body of Patroehis. Achilles 
now rose, and his thundering voice alone 
put the Trojans to flight. When his new 
armour was brought to him, he hurried to 
the field of battle, killed numbers of 
Trojans, and at length met Hector, wdiom 
he chased thrice around the walls of the 
city. He then slow him, tied his body 
to his chariot, and draggoil iiiru to the 
ships of the Greeks; but he afterwards 
gave up the corpse to Priam, who ciiTnoiri 
person to beg for it. Achilles himself fell 
in the buttle at the Hcaoan Gate, before 
Troy was taken. Achilles is the i»nncipal 
hero of the Iliad, the hatidsomest and 
bravest of all the Greeks. 

Aohiiles Tatlus, Alexandrine rhetori¬ 
cian, lived about a.d. 300. He is tliO 
author of a Greek romance in <u'ght books, 
LeucipYje and Clitophrm. Translation in 
Imob Library (S. Gtiselee). 

AchillSum, town near the promonH^ry 
Sigeum in the Troad, where Acliille.s was 
supposed to have been buried, 
cillus Glabrlo. See (s la uhio. 
cis, son of Faun us. was beloved by the 
I nymph Galatea: Polyphemus, jealous of 
I him. crushed liiin under a ro('k. His 
' blood giLshing from under the rock was 
<liauged by the nymph into the river 
Acis at the foot of ^^t. Aetna. This story 
is related only l>^ Ovid. 

Acoei§s, a sailor who was saved by 
Bacchus, when his companions wore 
destroyed, because he was the only one 
of the ert^w who had espoused the cause of 
the god. 

Acontius, a beautiful youth of the 
island of Ceos. Having come to Delos 
to celebrate the festival of Diana, he fell 
in love with Oydippe, the daughter of a 
noble Athenian. In order to gain her, he 
had recourse to a stratagem. While she 
was sitting in the temple of Diana, he 
threw before her an apple upon which he 
had written the words: ‘I swear by the 
sanctuary of Diana to marry Acontius.’ 
The nurse took up the apple and handed 
it to Cydippe, wdio read aloud what w\a.s 
written upon it, and then threw the apple 
away. But the goddess had heard her 
vow: and the repeated Illness of the 
maiaeu, when she was about to marry 
another man, at length corripellod her 
father to give her in marriage to Acontius. 
For a model’ll setting of this story mt 
W. Morris, The Earthly Paradise, In HHO 
a lost fragment of Callimachus (g.v.) des¬ 
cribing the illness of Cydippe and Ita 
cure, was brought to light and published 
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Adrastus 


Acrae 

by Dr. Hunt in part vii of the Oxj/- 
rhynchus Pamiri. 

Acrae, town in Sicily, W. of Syracuse, 
and 10 stadia from the river Anapns, 
founded by the Syracusans r. OGO ii.c. 

Acrfigas. See. AuiiioKNTUM. 

Aorlslus, son of Abas, kin/? of Argros, 
grandson of Lynceus, and great-grandson 
of Da nans. Ho was th(‘ father of l>ana6. 

Acrdofiraunla, promontory in Kpirus, 
jutting out into Uh; Ionian Sea. The 
coast was dangerous to sidps, whoneo 
Horace^ speaks of iu fames sco/ados 
Acroreraiinia (the rocks of ill fame). 

Acropdlis, See u/ic/er Atiiknae. 

Acta: 1. Oflielal enactments of the 
Roman emperors whi<*h, unless rescinded, 
successive rulers swore t(» ohserve. *J. 
Acta Senates, otlicial reeonls of the 
proceedings of the senate: they were pre¬ 
served, and were consulted, e.g., by 
Tacitus. 3. Acta Dieuna. a daily 
gazette (from 59 n.c.) published at Home 
and giving an aeeount of outstanding 
sotual and polithnil events. 

Actaeon, celehrated linntsman. son of 
Aristaeus and Autonoe, a daughter of 
Cadmus. One day as he was hunting he 
saw Artemis with her nymphs bathing, 
whereupon the goddess changed him into 
a stag, in which form he was torn to pieces 
by his fifty hounds on Mt. CMthueron. 
Another version states that the punish¬ 
ment was incurred for having claimed to 
excel tlie goddess in hunting. 

Aotaeus, earliest king of Attica. The 
adjective Actaens is used by the poets in 
the sense of Attic or Athenian. 

Acts, properly a piece of laud running 
into tht^ sea. 1. Ancient name of Attica, 
used especially by tlic poets. Hence 
Orithyia, the daughter of Kreehtiieus. 
king of Athens, is called Actias by VbTgil. 
2. See also Athojs. 

Actium, promontory in Acarnania, at 
the entrance of the Ami>racian Gulf, off 
which Augustus gained tlie celebrated 
victory over Antony and Cleopatra, on 
2rid September 31 B.c. At Actium there 
was a temple of Apollo, hcm;e callcal 
Actiacus and Actius. This temple was 
beautified by Augustus, who established, 
or rather revlve<l, a festival to Apollo, 
called Actia, and erected Ni<'opolis (</.e.) 
on the opposite coast, in commemoration 
of his victory. 

Actor: 1. Son of Dcion and DIomodes. 
father of Menoctius, and grandfather of 
Patroclus. 2. A companion of Aeneas, 
of wliose conquered lance Tumus made a 
boast. 

Adherbal. *S^ee Juguiitfi.v. 

AdmStus, king of Pherae in Thessaly, 
sued for Alcestis, the daughtcT of Pelias, 
who promised her on condition that lie 
should come in a chariot drawn by lions 
and boars. This task Admetus per¬ 
formed by the assistance of Apollo. Tiie 
god tended the flocks of Admetus for nine 
years, when he was obliged to serve a 
mortal for having slain the Cyclopes. 
Apollo prevailed upon the Moirae or 


Fates to grant to Adim-tiis deliverance 
from death, if his fatluT, mother, or wife 
would die for him. Alcestis died in his 
stead, but was iirougbt bai'k by Heracles 
from the lower world. Tlie story of 
Admetus was made the subji'ct of one of 
the most famous of the plays of Fiiripiilos. 
Alresfis (translated by Browning iu Ids 
Balnustion's Adrenlure ). 

Addnis (ScDiiti<5 A (Jon ~ Tvord) corre¬ 
sponding to tJic Babylonian Tammuz. 
A lu'flutiful youth, was beloved by 
AphrodK e. He died of a wound which ho 
reccivt'd from a boar during the cliasc. 
The flower anemone sprang from Ids 
blood. Tlie grief of the goddess at his 
deatii was S(» great, that tlu^ gods of the 
lower world allowed him to spcml six 
months of every year with Aphnalito 
upon the earth. The wiTsiiij) of Adonis 
was of Phoenician origin, and a]>pcars to 
have had reference to the death of nature 
in winter and to its n'vjval in spring (m* 
Piucskphone). His (i( aU) and liis rernrn 
t() lif(j were celebrated in aiuinal festivals 
(Adiniia) at By bios, Alexandria in Kgypt, 
Athens, and other places. See yir .1. G. 
Frazer, .///?*’, Adonis. Osiris (19()7). 

Adrastus: 1. S(ni of Talaus, king of 
Argos. Being expelled from Argos by 
Ampidaraus, he fled f,o I'olyhn.s, king' of 
.Sieyon, whom he suecc cxled on the thrtme 
of .Sieyon, and instituted the Ncmean 
games. Afterwards he became reconciled 
to Ampidaraus, and returned to Ids king¬ 
dom t>f Argos. He married his two 
dangliters Doipyle and Argia, the former 
to 'tydens of ('ulyilori, and Uio lattxT to 
l^olynices of Thebt s, liolh fugitives from 
their native countries. He then pre¬ 
pared to reslort' J’olyniees to TlH^he.s, who 
l»ad beta) (^x))ellt d by ills brother Etooides. 
aithongli Ampidaraus foretohl that all 
wlio siiould cjigag(! in the war should 
I)erish, with the exception of Adrastus. 
Thus ar<»se the celohratcd war of the 
‘ Seven against Thebes,’ in which Adrastus 
was joined t)y six other heroes, viz. 
Polynices, Tydens, AmphiarauH, Capa- 
neus. Ulppornedon, and PartHmuiopacus. 
'J’his war ended as inifortunatcly as 
Ampidaraus had predicted, and Adrastus 
alone was saved by the swiftnt'ss of hi.s 
h<»rse Arioji, the gift of Heracles. Ton 
years afterwards Adrastus persuaded the 
six sons of the heroes w ho had fallen In 
tijc war to make a new^ attack upon 
Thebes, and Aftiphiaraus now’ promised 
success. This ^\ ar is kuowm as the war of 
the ‘Epigoui’ or desceiahints. Thebes 
wa.s taken and razed to tlie ground The 
oidy Argive hero that fell in thiH war was 
Aegialeus. the son of Adrastus: the latter 
died of grief at Megara on his return to 
Argos, and was buried in the former city. 
The legends about Adrastus and the two 
w’ars against Thebes fiirnisbed ample 
materials for the epic, as well as tragic, 
poets of Greece. Sec, e.g.. Aeschylus, 
Seven against Thebes. 2. Son of the 
I’lirygiari king GordiuB, having imln 
teiitionally killed his brotlier, fled to 
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Aegdrla or EgSrIa, one of the Camenae 
(or Nj-mpliH) in Roman inythoiog-y, from 
whom Niirna received his Instructionfl 
respectingr Uio forms of worship which he 
Introduced. The grove In whioii the kinpr 
had his interviews witii tlie ^roddoss, and 
in which a spring: gushod fortli from a dark 
recess, was situated outside tiie Porta 
Capona ami was dedic.ated by him to the 
Camenae. From this spring the Vestals 
drcAV water for their rites. 

Aegeus, son of Ihindion and king of 
Athens, and father of Tiioseus {q,v,), 
^vdiOIn he begot l)y Aethrti at Troozcn, 
'ri)es(ai8 aftenvards came to Athens and 
restored Aegtms to the throne, of which 
he had been deprived by the fifty sons of 
PalUis. AA'lien Tiu'sous went to Crete 
to deliver Athens from the tribute it had 
to pay to Minos, he promised Ids father to 
hoist white sails on his return as a signal 
of his safety. On approaching Attica lie 
fc»rgot his promise, and his father, per¬ 
ceiving the black sails, thought that ids 
son had perished and thi'cw' himself into 
the sea, which according to some tradi¬ 
tions received from this event the name 
of the Aegaean. It should bo noted, 
however, that Thesens is sometimes 
described as sou of Poseidon; and this 
suggests that Aegeus wms originaUy an 
anthropomorrdde version of Poseidon 
Aogaeus. 

Aoglale or AeglilSa, daughter or grand¬ 
daughter of Adrastus, and wife of 
Diomedes (q.v.). 

AeglUa: 1. Island between Crete and 
Cythera. 2. Island W. of Euboea and 
opi>osite Attica. 

Aegina, island In the middle of the 
Saronic Gulf, 200 stadia (or about 24 
miles) in circumference. It early became 
a j)lace of great commercial importiince. 
and its silver coinage (the first in Greece) 
was the standard in most of the Dorian 
states. In the sixth century b.o. Aegina 
became independent, and for a century 
before the Persian War was a prosperous 
and powerful state. It was at that time 
the chief seat of Grecian art. In 429 b.c. 
the Athenians took possession of tho 
island and expelled its inhabitants. In 
the N.W. of the island there was a city of 
the same name, and on a hill in the N.E. 
of the island was the celebrated temple of 
Zeus Panhellenius, some ruins of which 
are still extant. There was also a teniplo 
of Aphaea (lifth century), fine sculptures 
from which are now at Munich. For 
Aegina in antiquity see the notes In 
Frazer’s Paiisanias, vol. iii, pp. 20.3 ff. 

Aegira, formerly Ilyperosia, one of the 
twelve tow'ns of Achaia, situated on a 
steep hill. 

Aegirussa, one of the twelve cities of 
Aeolis in Asia Minor. 

Aegis, an emblem of Zeus fwid of 
Athena; iiumtioned in Homer, where It 
was evidently thunder cloud. In later 
art, from the sixth century b.o., the aegis 
is represented as a goatskin covering the 
shoulders or hanging from the left arm of 
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Athena. The fringe of serpents may 
signify the ragged edges of the cloud, 
though It Is commonly supposed that 
the confusion between olond and skin 
derives from a similarity in the Greek 
wmrds for goat and hurricane 

((CixTatyif). 

Aegisthus, son of Thyestes (according 
to Hophoclcs by his own daughter Pelopla). 
He slew his uncle Atrens, and placed 
Thyestes upon Ujo throne, of which he 
had been deprived by Atreus. Homer, 
however, says only that Aegisthus stk^- 
ceeded his father Thyestes in a ])art of his 
dominions. AcRlsthns took no jjart in tin'' 
Trojan War, and during the absence of 
Agamemnon, he seduced his wife Clytem- 
nestra. H e murdered Agamemnon on his 
return home, and reigned seven years over 
Mycenae. In the eighth Orestes, the son 
of Agamemnon, avenged the death of his 
father by putting the adulterer to death. 
Sr,e the Agamermion of Aeschylus. 

Aegosp6t&ini (‘goat’s river’), small 
river, vvilli a town of the same name on it, 
in the Tiiracian Chersoncsiis, flowing into 
the Hellespont. Here the Athenians 
were cnishingly defeated by Lysander, 
404 B.c. Ste, J. B. Bury, History of Greece, 
chap. xi. 

Aegyptus, king of Egypt, son of Bel us, 
and twin brother of Da.ua,us. Aegyptus 
had fifty sons, and his brother Danaus 
fifty daughters. Danaus, fearing the sons 
of his brother, fled wit h his daughters to 
Argos in Peloponnesus. Thither he was 
followed l)y the sons of Aegyptus, who 
dcmaiidod bis daughters for their wives. 
Danaus complied with their request, but 
to each of his daughters he gave a dagger, 
wdth which they were to kill their hus¬ 
bands on the bridal night. All the sons 
of Aegyptus were thus murdered, with 
the exception of Lynceus, w'ho was saved 
by Hypermestra. >See the -S’wp/jZirrs of 
Aeschylus. 

Aegyptus ( Egypt), a country In the N.E. 
corner of Africa, bounded on the N. by 
the Mediterranean, on the E. by Palestine, 
Arabia Potraea, and the Rod 8ea, on the 
S. by Ethiopia, the division between the 
two countries being at the First or Little 
Cataract of the Nile, close to Syene, and 
on the W. by the Great Libyan Desert. 
From Syeno the Nile flows due N. for 
about 600 miles, through a valley whose 
average breadth is about 7 miles, to a 
point some few miles below Memphis. 
Hero the river divides into branches 
(seven In ancient time, but now only 
two), which flow through a low alluvial 
land, called, from Its shape, the Delta, into 
the Mediterranean. The whole district 
thus described is nerlodically laid under 
water by the overflowing of the Nile from 
April to October. The river, in sub- 
sialng, leaves behind a rich d^osit of fine 
mud, which forms the soil of Egypt. All 
beyond the reach of the inimdatlon is 
rock or sand. Hence Egypt was called 
the ‘Gift of the Nile.’ The outlying 
portions of ancient Egypt consisted of 
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three cultivable valleys (called oasee). In 
the midst of the Western or Libyan 
Desert. At the earliest T)eriod to which 
history reaches back, Kg-ypt was Inhabited 
by a highly civilized peoi)le, under a 
settled monarchical government, divided 
into castes, the highest of which was com¬ 
posed of the priests. Its ancient history 
may be divided into four great periods: 

(1) From the earliest times to its conquest 
by Oambyses, during which it w'as ruled 
by a succession of native kings. The last 
of them, Psainmenitus, was conquered 
and dethroned by Canibysos In Crlo b.o., 
when Egypt became a province of the 
Persian eiuTdre. The Homeric poems 
show some slight acquaintance with the 
country and its river (whicli is also called 
A.'lyvTTTo^, Od. xlv. 245), and refer to the 
wealth and splendour of ‘ Thebes with the 
Hundred Gates.* There is evidence of 
considerable trade i» this first period 
between Egypt anil C?rete and Mycenae. 

(2) From the Persian conquest in 525 to 

the transference of their dominion to the 
Macedonians in 332. This period w^as 
one of almost constant struggles between 
the Egyptians and their ooiiquerors. It 
was during this period that Egypt- was 
visited by Greek historians and philo- 
Kophera, such as Herodotus, Plato, and 
others, who brought back to Greece the 
knowledge of the country which they 
acquired from the priests and through 
personal observation. (3) The dynasty 
of Macedonian kings, from the accession 
of l^tolemv, the son of Lagus, in 323, 
down to 30, when Egypt became a pro¬ 
vince of the Roman empire. Alexander, 
after the conquest of the coimtry, gave 
ordei^s for the building of Alexandria. 
(4) Egypt under the Romans, down to its 
conquest by the Arabs in a.D. 638. As a 
Roman province, Egypt was one of the 
most flourishing portions of the empire. 
The fertility of its soil, and its position 
between Europe and Arabia and India, 
together with the possoHsion of such a port 
as Alexandria, gave it the full benefit of 
the two great sources of wealth, agricul¬ 
ture and oommorce. I 

Aelia Capitolina. -Srt’under Jerusalem. 

Aelianua: 1. The Tactician, a Greek 
military writer,/f. a.d. 100. 2. Claudius 

Aelianus (second century a.d.), author of 
V ana H istoria and Be Naiura A nimalium. 

Aelld, one of the Harpies. See 
HARpyiAE. 

Aemilia, wife of Scipio Africanus I and 
mother of the celebrated Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracclii. 

Aemilla Via: 1. Built by M, Aemilius 
Lepidus, consul 187 b.o., continued the 
Via Flamiiiia from AJriminum, and 
traversed the heart of Cisalpine Gaul 
through Bononla, Mntina, Parma, Pla¬ 
centia (where It crossed the I’o) to 
Mediolanum. It was subsequently con¬ 
tinued as far as AqulJela, Augusta 
Praetorla, and Seguslo. 2. Built by M. 
Aemilius Scaurus, 109 b.o. ; an extension 
of the Via Aurelia. 


Aeneas 

AemlllSnus: 1. The son of L. AcmiUus 
Paulus, was adopted by P. Cornelius 
ISclplo Africanus the Younger, an<l wfis 
thus called P. Cornelius Scipio Aciuilianus 
Africanus. See Scipio 15. 2. Governor 
of 1‘annonia and Moesla in the reign of 
Gallus, was proclaimed emperor by his 
soldiers in a.d. 253, but was slain by them 
after reigning three months. 

Aenfiad§s, a patronymic from Aeneas, 
given to his son Ascaaius. and to those 
w'ho were believed to bo descended from 
him, such as Augustus, and the Romans 
in general. 

AenSas, the Trojan hero. Homeric 
Story. Aeneas was the son of Anchises 
and Aphrodite, and was born f>n Mt. Ida. 
At first he took no part in the Trojan 
War; and it was not till Achilles attacked 
him on Mt. Ida, and drove away his 
flocks, that he led his Dardanlans against 
the Greeks. Henceforth Aeneas and 
Hector appear as the great bulwarks of 
the Trojans against the Greeks. On 
more than one occasion he is saveil in 
battle by tlie gods: Aphrodite carri(;d him 
oil when he was wmmded by Diomedes, 
and the god PosfMdoii saved iiim when he 
was on tire point of perishing by the hands 
of AehilleB. Homer makes no allusion to 
the cmigi’ation of Aeneas after the cap¬ 
ture ot Troy, but on the <’ontrary ho 
evidently conceives Aeneas and his dcs- 
cendanfs as reigning at Troy after the 
extinction of the house of Priam. Later 
Storii\<i. Most accounts agree that after 
the capture of Troy, Aeneas withdrew’ to 
Mt. Ida with Ids friends and tlic images of 
the gods, especially that of l^allas (Pal¬ 
ladium); and that from thence he crossed 
over to Europe, and finally settled in 
Latium in Italy, where he became the 
ancestral hero of the Romans. A des¬ 
cription of tho wanderings of Aeneas 
before he reached Latium is given by 
Virgil in his Aeneid. After visiting 
Epirus and Sicily, he was driven by a 
sL'fiu on the coast of Africa, where he 
met with Dido. He then sailed to 
Latium, where he w’as hospitably received 
by Latiiius, king of the Aborigines. Here 
Aeneas founded tho town of Lavinium, 
called after Lavinia, the daughter of 
Latinus, whom he married. Turuus, to 
whom Lavinia had been betrotlied, made 
i war against liatinus and Aeneas. Latinus 
fell in the first battle, and Turnu.s w^as 
subsequently slain by Aeneas; where¬ 
upon, after the death of Latinus, Aeneas 
became sole ruler of tho Aborigines and 
Trojans, and both nations were united 
intt> one. Soon after this Aeneas fell in 
battle against the Rutulians, who were 
assisted by Mezentlus, king of the 
Etruscans. As his body was not found 
after the battle, it was believed that it 
had been carried up to heaven, or that he 
had perished in the river Nuniioius. The 
Jjatlns erected a monument to him, with 
the inscription 2’c; Uie father and native 
god, Virgil represents Aeneas landing in 
Italy seven years after the fall of Troy, 
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and comprises all the events in Italy, 
from the landing to the death of Turnus, 
within the space of twenty days. The 
story of the descent of the liomans frotii 
the Trojans through Aeneas was believed 
at an early period, but rests on no 
historical foundation. 

AenSas Silvius, sou of SilviuH, and 
grandson of Ascanius, is the third in the 
list of the mythical kings of Alba in 
Latiiim. 

Aen§sIdSmus, a celebrated sceptic, 
born at Cnossus, and lived a little later I 
than Cicero, llis works are lost. 

Aenlanes, ancient Greek race, originally 
near Ossa, afterwards in southern 
TJiossaly, between Oeta and Otlirys, on 
the hanks of the Spereheus. 

Aeoles or Acolli, one of the branches of 
the Hellenic race. 

Aedllae Insulae (Lipari Islarids), group 
of volcauicj islands N.K, of Sicily, where 
Aeolus, the god of the winds, reigned. 
Virgil accordingly sj)eaks of onij- one 
Aeolian island, siippesed to he Strongyle 
(StromOoli) or Li para. These islands 
were also called llephaestlijidcs or Vul- 
cilnlae, he<aiiise Hepliacstus or Vulcan 
was believed to have his workshop in one 
of them called lliera. They were also 
named ]di)areaseB, from Li para, the 
largest of thorn. 

Ae6Ucl@s, a patronymic given to the 
sons of Aeolus and to liis grandsons— 
Ceplialus, Idysscs, and Thrixus. Aeolis 
is the patronymic of the female des¬ 
cendants of Aeolus, given to his daughters j 
Canoce and Alcyone. 

Aedlis or Aedlia, district of Mysia in 
Asia Minor, was peopled by Aeolian 
Greeks, whoso cities (ixtended from the 
Troad along the shores of the Aegacun to 
the river Hcrrinis. In early times their 
twelve most Important citi(‘s were inde¬ 
pendent and formed a league. Tliese 
cities were subdued by Croesus, and wore 
incorporated in the Persian empire on the 
conquest of Croesus by Cyrus. 

Aedlus; 1. Ruler of Thessaly, and 
founder of the Aofdic branch of the Greek 
nation. Ho wavS the sou of Hellen. IJis 
children are said to have been very 
numerous; but the most aneieut story 
mentioned only four sons. viz. Sinyphus, 
Athamas, Cretheus, and yalmorieiis. 

2. Son of Hippotes, or, according to 
others, of the god Poseidon. He is 
represented in Homer as the happy ruler 
of the floating island of Aoolia, to whom 
Zeus had given dominion over the 
winds. 

Aepjl’tus: L A mythical king of 

Arcadia. 2. Youngest son of tho ilera- 
olid Cresphontes, king of Mt'sseiiia, and f)f 
Meroi>e, daughter of the Arcadian king 
Cypselus. When his father and brothers 
were murdered during an insurrcidion, 
Aepytus, who was with his grandfather 
Cypselus, alone escaped. Then throne of 
Cresphontes was meantime occupied 
by Polyphontes, who forced Merope to 
become his wife. When Aepytus bad 


grown to manhood, ho returned to his 
kingdom, and put Polyphontes to death. 

Acqui, Aequicdli, Aequioulani, au 
auciont and warlike [»eopJe of Italy, 
dwelling originally in tho upper valley of 
the Anio, tliey later oxtondod as far as 
Latium. In conjunction with the Volscu, 
who were of the same race, they carried 
on constant hostiliticjs with Homo, but 
were finally subdued in lh)2 me. One of 
their chief scats was IMt. Algid as. 

Acqui Falisci. Sec I'alkrii. 

Aerarium: 1. Tho treasury of repub- 
licau Home, housed in the temi)lo of 
.'^atuni. Retained by tho crnporDrs, it 
was nominally distinct from the/ts'ra.s or 
imperial treasury, but in course of time 
the two b(5came for all praiitical pur{)oses 
united. 2. Aerariinn fieilHare, a pension 
fund establislied in a.d. (> to provide for 
disabled soldiers. 

A6r6pe, wile nf Plislhones, the son of 
Atreus, by wlioin she becaime the mother 
of Agamemnon and M(;iielaus. After tin? 
death of Plistlu'nes, Aeroi)o married 
Atreus; anti her tuo sous, who were edu- 
cated by Aticus, were generally believed 
to he his sons. AiT<»T>e was faithless to 
Atreus, Ixdng seduced by Tliyestcs. 

Aesacus, stm of I’riam and -.ilexirrhoe, 
fell in love with Hesperia,, and while lie 
was pursuing her. sh('was stung b>' a viixT 
and died. Ai^sacus in his gidef threw 
himself Into the sea, and wa.s ehanged liy 
j’hetis into an atpiatic bird. 

Aeschines, Athenian orator, h, 38U me. 
In his youth lie assisttxl his fatlier in Ids 
school: lie nt^xt acttxl as s(‘eretary to 
Aristophon, ami afterwards to Kubulus; 
he subsctjuently tried Ids fortune as an 
actor, but was unsuettessfid; and at 
length, after serving with distluetion in 
the army, eatne forward as a, public 
siieaker. In 34 7 he was sent along with 
l>emosth(‘nes as one of tlic ten ambassa¬ 
dors to m'gotiale a ix'ae.e with J^hilip. 
Prom this time lie appears as the friend 
of the Macedonian party and as the 
opponent of Demosthenos. Shortly after¬ 
wards Ae.scliiiies formcai one of a. second 
{'mhassy sent to Philip, and on his return 
to Athens was accused by Timarchus. 
He evaded the danger by bi-inging for¬ 
ward a counter-accusation against Timar- 
( bus (345), showing that the moral con¬ 
duct of his accuser was such that ho had 
no right to siieak hoforo the people. The 
speech in whicli Aeschines attacked 
Timarchus is still extant: Timarchus was 
condemned and Aeschines gaimd a 
brilliant triumph. In 343 Dernosthones 
renewed the chaige against Aesehimis of 
treachery during his second embassy to 
l*hillp. This cliarge of Demosthenes (De 
Falm Leuatione) was not spoken, bui 
published as a inem(»rlal, and Aeschines 
answered It in a similar memorial on tho 
embassy, which was likewise published. 
After tho battle of Chaeronea In 338, 
whiidi gave Philip tlie supremacy in 
Greece, Ctesfphon proposed that Demos¬ 
thenes should be rewarded for his services 
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with a golden crown In the theatre 
at the great Dionysia. Aeschines in 
consequence accused Cteslphon; but ho 
did not prosecute the charge till eiglit 
years later, 3110. The speech which he 
delivered on the occasion is extant, and 
wtiH answered by Demostlienos in his 
celebrated oration On the Crown. Acs- 
cliines was (iefeatod, and withdrew from 
Athens. He went to Asia Minor, and at 
lengtli ostal)liHhed a scdiool of eloquence at 
lUiodcH. h'roin llhodcs h« went to Samos, 
where ho d. in 314. Sea R. C. Jebb, Aitw 
Orators. Speeches translated by C. IJ. 
Adams in tlie Loch Library. (See Fig. 10.) 

Aesch^/lus, tragic poet, son of Eu- 
phorion, h. at Elensis in Attica, 525 
n.c. At the age of 25 (4UP) he made his 
first appearance as a conip(‘titor for the 
prize of tragedy, without being siKicessful. 
lie fought with his brotlier at the i>attle 
of Marathon (490), and also at those of 
jsalaniis (480) and JMutaea (479). In 484 
he gained the i)rize of tragedy; and in 
4 72 lie gained the prize with the trilogy 
of whicii the Persae, the earliest of Jiis 
extant dramas, was one piece. In 408 
lie was defcat-ed In a tragic contest by liis 
younger rival Soplioclos; and he is said in 
conseiiuence to have quitted Athens in 
disgust, and to have gone to the court 
of lliero, king of Syracuse. In 467 his 
patron Hicro died; and in 458 it appears 
that Aeschylus was again at Athens, from 
tlie fact tiiat tlic trilogy of the Orc^steia 
was jirodueed in that year. In the same 
or the following year he again visited 
Juicily, and lie died at Gela in 456, in the 
09th year of his age. It Is said that an 
eagle, mistaking tiie iioet's bald head for 
a stone, let a tortoise fall upon it to break 
the shell, and so fulfilled an oracle, ac- 
(‘onling to which he was fated to <lie by a 
blow from heaven. The principal altera¬ 
tion made by Aeschylus in the com¬ 
position and dramatic, representation of 
t ragedy was the introduction of a second 
actor, and the consequent formation of 
tlie dialogue properly so called, and tiie 
limitation of tlie clioral parts. Ho fur¬ 
nished his actors with more suitable and 
magnificent dresses, wdth signiilcant and 
various masks, and with the thick-soled 
cothurnus to raise tlicir stature to the 
heiglit of heroes. With him also arose the 
ustigo of representing at the same time a 
trilogy of iilays connected in subject, so 
that each formed one act, as it were, of a 
groat whole. A satyric play commonly 
followed each tragic trilogy. Aeschylus 
is said to have written about ninety plays. 
Of these only seven are extant, namely, 
the J*€r.^iatis. the Seven agai/nst TheMes^ 
the Suppliants, the Prometheus, the 
Agamemnon, the Choephori, and Eumen- 
ides ; the last three fowuing the trilogy of 
tho Orestcla. Complete edition: 0. 
Murray (Oxford Classical Texts, 1937). 
Trans. J. S. Blackie (Everyman's Lib¬ 
rary). There or© also verse renderings of 
the separate plays by G. Murray. {See 
Fig. 2.) 
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I Aesopus 

Aesodlaplus or AsclSpIus, the god of the 
medical art. In Homer he is not a 
divinity, but simply the ‘blameless 
physician* whose sons, Machaon and 
Podallrius, were the physicians In tJie 
Greek army. The common story relates 
that Aesculapius was a son of Apollo. 
He was brought up bv Chiron, who in¬ 
structed him in the art of ticaling and in 
hunting. There are other tales respecting 
his birth, according to some of wldf.’h he 
was a native of Epidaurus, and this was a 
common opinion in later times. A fler he 
liad grown up, he not only cured the sltik, 
Imt recalled tlie dead to life. Zeus, tiiere- 
foro, fearing lest men migiit contrive to 
escape <leath altogether, killed Aescu¬ 
lapius with ills thunderbolt; Init on the 
reijnest of Apidlo, Zeus platjcd him amoi^ 
tlie stars. The chief scat of the worship 
of Aesculapius was Epidaurus, where ho 
had a temple surrounded with an exten¬ 
sive grr>ve. Serpents were sacred to him 
because tiiey were a symbol of renovation, 
and were believed to have the power of 
discovering healing hcrlis. 'J’he cock was 
sacrificed to liiin. At Homo the worsliip 
of Aesculapius w'as introduced from 
Epidaurus in 293 n.o., for the purpose ot 
averting a iiestilcnco. The supposed 
descendants of Ac^sculapiiis were called 
by the patronymic name of Asclepiadae, 
and their principal seats were Cos and 
Cnidus. Tiiey were an order or caste of 
priests. The knowledge of medicine was 
regarded as a sacred secret, wiiich was 
transmitted from father to son in these 
families. See W. K. C. Guthrie. The 
Greeks and their Gods (1950), pp. 242 II., 
for a discussion of tlie theory that in pre- 
Horneric times Aesculapius was a 
clithoniaii deity. {See Fig. 18.) 

Aesdn, son of Cretheus and Tyro, and 
father of Jason. Ho waa excluded from 
the throne by his half-brotiier I^elias. 
IJuring tho absence of Jason on the 
Argonautic expedition, Pelias attempted 
to murder Aeson, but the latter put an 
end to his own life. According to Ovid, 
Aeson survived the return of the Argo¬ 
nauts, and was made young again by 
Medea. 

Aesdpus, writer of fables, lived about 
570 B.U., and was a contemporary of 
Solon. He was originally a slave, and 
received his freedom from his master 
ladmon the fcsamian. Upon this he 
visited Croesus, who sent him to Dclplii, 
to distribute among the citizens 4 niinae 
apiece; but in consequenoe of some dis¬ 
pute on the subject, he refused to give any 
money at all, upon which the enraged 
Helphians threw him from a precipice. 
Plagues were sent upon them from the 
gods for the offence, and they proclaimed 
their willingness to give a compensation 
for his death to any who would claim it. 
At length ladmon, the grandson of hla 
old master, received the compensation, 
since no nearer connection could be found. 
Later writers represent Aesoi) as a perfect 
monster of ugliness and deformity; a 
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notion for which there is no authority in early extended to Kthiopia, probably in 
the classical authors. Whether Aesop consequence of the conversion of the 
left any written works at all, is a question treasurer of Qxwen Candace (Acts vlii. 27). 
wideb affords room for doubt; though It is Aethra; 1. Dauglitcr of Pittbens of 
certain that fables, bearing Aesop's name, Troczen, and mother of Theseus by 
wore poi>ular at Athens. They were in Aegeus, fcshe afterwards lived In Attica, 
nrose. Socrates turned some of tlann from whence she was carried oil to Ltwo- 


into verse during his iuiprisc)nmc.‘nt. The 
only Greek versifier of Aesop, of whose 
writings any whole fables are preserved, 
is Babrius. Of the Latin writers of 
Aesopean fables Phaedrus is the most 
(udehrated. The fables now extaTit in 
loose, bearing the name of Aesop, arc 
uuquestionabiy spurious. 

Aesopus, Claudius, or Clodius, was the 
greatest tragic actor at Pome, and cori- 
tempoi-ary of Poscius, the greatest comic 
actor. Both of them lived on intimate 
terms with Cicero. Aesopus apj)eared 
for the last time on tlic stage at an ad¬ 
vanced ago at the dcdirotitui of the 
theatre of Pompey (5.1 it.c.), w’hen Ids 
voie(! failed him, and he could not go 
througl] with his speccli. 

Aestli, Aestyi, or AestQi, a people 
dwelling on the sea-coast, in the N.E. of 
Gerninny, probably in the modern I^afria, 
wdio collectt'd amber, which ttie.v called 
gkt-!Sinri or glues lun. 

Aeth&lla or Aethalis, called Jlva {Elba) 
by tlio Homans, a small island in the 
Tusr’.an ^:^ca. (‘elehrated for its iron mines. 

Aethalldes, the herald of llie Argo¬ 
nauts. His soul, after many migrations, 
at length took possession of the body of 
Pythagoras, in which it still recollected 
its former migratjous. 

Aethidpes w*a.s a name applied (1) most 
generally to all [)]ack or dark races of 
men; (2) to all the iuiiabitants of Inner 
Africa; and (3) most apeeifically to the 
inhat)iiants of the land 8. ol Egypt, 
whicli was called Aethiopia (g.c.). and to 
tlu^ nomad tribes dwelling 8. of Arabia,, 
on the shores of the PJrythracan 8<*a,. 

Aethiopia, Ethiopia (A’ndia, Senuar. 
^ibyssinia). a country of ACric<a, 8. of 
Egypt.. The people of Etlii()X)ia s<.‘em to 
have been of the Caucasian race, and to 
havt; spoken a language allied te> the 
Arabic. Monuments are found in the 
country closely n'serabling those of 
Egypt, but of an inferior style. It was 
the seat of a powerful monarchy, of which 
Meroc (see under Astabokab) was the 
capital. 8oino traditions made Meroe 
the parent of Plgyptian civilization, 
w’hilo others ascribed the civilization of 
Ethiopia to Egyptian colonization. 8o 
^eat was the power of the Ethiopians, 
that more than once iu its history Egypt 
was governed by Ethiopian kliigs. Under 
the Ptolemies (Graeco-Egyptian colonies 
establisheii themselves in Ethiopia; but 
the country was never subdued. The 
Ronnins failed to extend their empire 
over Ethiopia, though they made expedi¬ 
tions into the country, in one of which C. 
Petrouius, prefect of Egypt under 
Augustus, defeated the warrior queen 
Candace (22 B.C.). Christianity very 


daemon by Castor and lh)l!ux, and 
became a slave of Helen, w'ith whom siic 
was taken to Troy. At tlie capture of 
Troy elie was restored to liberty by her 
grandson Acamas or Demophon. 2. 
Daughter of Geeanus, by whom Atlas 
begot the twelve Hyades and u son Ilyas. 

A6ti5n, Greek painter (fourth century 
B.O.), famed for his picture of Alexander 
the (treat's marriage. 

Aetna: 1. A volcanic mountain (10,758 
ft.) in the N.E. of Sicily, between Tauro- 
menium and Catana. Zens Imried unde r 
it Tyrdion or Enccladiis: and in its 
interior Hephaestus and the C■yclopc^ 
forged the thunderbolts for Zens. There 
w’ero several eruptions of Mt. Aetna in 
antiquity. One occurred in 175 b.c., to 
which Aeschylus and Pindar probablj' 
allude, and another in 125, which Thucy¬ 
dides says W'as the third on record siruic 
the Greeks iiad settled in Sicily. Homan 
remain.g iiave been found near thesimimit. 
2. A town at the foot of Mt. Aetna, on 
tlie road to Catami. formerly called 
fnessa or Jmiesu. It was founded in 
401 B.c., by the inliaiiitants of Catana. 
who had been expelh d from their own 
town by the Sionli. ']'hc> gave the name 
of Aetna to Inessa, heeanse their own 
town (.latana had been culled Aetna by 
llicro I. 

Aetolla, a division of Greecis the moun¬ 
tains {»(' vNhich contaijuHi luany wild 
beasts, and weri' i;el(*i)rat'‘d in myt helog\' 
for the hunt of tia^ (.’alydonian hoar\ 
The A('tolians apiicur to have h.:cn carl\ 
united by a kind of league, i)ut tliis 
league first acciuircd political importaia c 
about the middle of the third ecntiiry 
n.c., and became a formidable rivjil to 
the Macedonian nH*narchs and tiie 
Acba(‘an League. Tlic Actoliaiis toi^k 
the side of Aniiochus 111 against the 
Homans, and on the defeat of that 
monarch, 18t) b.c., they became virtually 
the subjects of itoim*. On the conquest 
of the Achaeans, 1415 b.c., Aetolia w’as 
included in the Homan proviiioo of 
Acliaia. 

Actolus, son of Endymion and husband 
of Proiiioe, by whom he iiad two sons, 
Pleuron and Calydon. lie was king of 
Elis, but having slain Apis, he hod to tlie 
country near the Achelous, which was 
called Aetolia after him. 

Aexonfi* Attic demiis of the tribe 
Cccropls. The inhabitants had the 
reputation of being mockers and slan¬ 
derers. On the site of Aexone a cylin¬ 
drical base has been unearthed. It bears 
a choregic inscription, recording the vic¬ 
tories of plays by Eophantides, Cratinus, 
Sophocles, and an unknown tragedian, 
named Timotheus. See J. U. Powell, 
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Nev^ Chapters in the History of Greek 
Literature (1933). 

Afranius: 1. Jtonian oomie poet, /?. c. 
100 li.c. His coniedif'H cle])ietcd Homan 
life. Only a few fnipTnicnts survive. 
2. A person of ohsenre orijfin. who was, 
throuRli Poin})ey's infhienoo, made con¬ 
sul, (>0 n.c. When i'onipcj' ohtairu'd tluj 
provioet'B of tla^ two Spains in his second 
consulship (50), lie sent Afranius and 
,1‘etreius to j^overn them, wlule he Iiini- 
self remained in Home. In 49 Afranius 
and Hetreiiis were defeated by Caesar in 
Spain. Afranius thereupon i)a.sse,d over 
to Hompoy in (Jroece; \^■aH present at the 
battle of PliarsaJia (4 8); /ind subsequently 
at the battle of Tliapsus in Africa (4(5). 
He then attempted to fly into Maure¬ 
tania, but was taken prisoner by 1\ 
Sittius and killed. 

Africa was. used l)y the ancients in two 
senses, (1) for the whole continent of 
Africa, and (2) for the port-ion of N. 
Africa which the Homans erected into a 
province. 1. In tho mon? prcncral sense 
the name was nf)t used by tlie Creek 
\vriters; and its use by t he Korun ns aro.se 
from tlio extension to the whole continent 
i\f the name of a iiart of it. Tho Creek 
name f<*r the (‘onlinont is Libya. Con¬ 
siderably bedoro the historical period of 
(ireece i)ef?ins, the Phoenicians founded 
several colonies on tiio N. coast of Africa, 
of which C^arthage was the chief. See 
binder Cahtiiago. The Greeks knew very 
little of the country until the foundation 
of the Dorian colony of Cyrone ((>30 n.c.) 
( 7 .r.), and tiro intercourse of Greek 
travellers with E^ypt in the sixth and 
fifth oenturies. A l^hoenieian fleet sent 
l)y tlie Epryiitlan kliif? Pharaoh Necho 
(r. 000 Fi.r.). was said to have sailed from 
the Red Sea, round Africa, and so into the 
Mediterranean: the authenticity of this 
story Is still a matter of dispute. We still 
possess an authentic account of another 
expedition, wdudi the Carthaffinians dis- 
l>atched under Hanno (c. 510 b.c.), and 
which reardied a point on tlie W, coast 
nearly, if not quite, os far as lat. 10° N. 
In the interior, tlie Great Desert (Sahara) 
interposed a formidable obstacle to dis¬ 
covery; but even before the time of 
Herodotus the people on the northern 
coast told of individuals who had crossed 
the desert, and had reached a g^reat river 
flowing towards the E., which, if tho 
story bo true, was probably tho Niger 
in its upper course, near Timbuctoo. 
There were great differences of opinion 
as to the boundaries of tho continent. 
Home divided the whole world Into only 
two parts, Europe and Asia, and they 
were not ogrreed to which of these two 
Libya (i.e. Africa) belonged; and those 
who recognized three divisions differed 
again in placing the boundary between 
Libya and Asia either on the W. of Egypt, 
or along the Nile, or at tho Isthmus of 
Suez and the Red Sea: the last opinion 
gradually prevailed. Herodotus divides 
the inliabitants of Africa into four races— 
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two native, namely, the Libyans and 
Ethiopians, and two foreign, namely, the 
Phoenicians and the Greeks. The Liby¬ 
ans, however, were a Caucasian race: 
the Ethiopians of Herodotus correspond 
to our Negro races. The whole of the 
north of Africa fell suecessively under the 
power of Pome, and was finally divided 
into T>rf)viiiceR a.s follows: (1) Eg\ r>t: (2) 
Libya, inclnding (a) Libyae Nomos or 
Libya Exterior, (b) Marmarica, (c) C>Ten- 
alca; (3) Africa Propria, the former 
empire of Garthage— see below, No. 2; 
(4) Niimldia; (5) Mauretania, divided 
into (a) Sitifensis, (h) OaesarienHis, (c) 
Tingitana: tiicse, with (0) Ethiopia, make 
lip the whole of Africa, according to the 
divisions recognized by the latest of the 
ancient geographers. 2. Afkica Propria 
or PROViNCiA, or simply Afrioa, was the 
name under which tho Romans, after the 
third Ihmic War, 146 b.c., erected into a 
province the wliole of the former terri¬ 
tory of Carthago. It extended fi'om the 
river Musca, on the W., which divided it 
from Niimidia, to the bottom of the 
Syrtis Major, on the H.E. It was divided 
int-o two districts (regiones), namely, (1) 
Zeugis or Zougltana, the di.strict round 
Carthago, (2) Hyzaclurn or Hyzacena, 8. 
of Zen^tana, as far as the bottom of the 
Syrtis Minor. It corresponds to the 
modem regency of 7\mis. Tho province 
was full of flourishing towns, and was 
extremely fertile: it furnished Rome with 
its chief supplies of corn. 

Afrioanus, a snriiaine given to the 
Scipios. Nee 8(UPio, 10. 

Ag£lm5dgs, commonly called son of 
Erglims, king of Orehornemus, and brother 
of Tropinmius. Agamedes and Troidio- 
nlus distinguisliod tiiemselves as nrclii- 
tects. They built a temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, and a treasury of Hyrieus, king of 
Hyria in Hoeotia. In tho construction of 
the latter, they contrived to place a stone 
In such a maimer, that it could bo taken 
away outside vHthout anybody per¬ 
ceiving it. They now constantly robbed 
the treasury: and the king set traps to 
catch the thief. Agamedes was thus 
caught, and Trophonius cut off his hood 
to avert the discovery. After this 
Trophonius was Immediately swallowed 
up by the earth in the grove of Lebadea. 
Her© he was worshipped as a hero, and 
had a celebrated oracle. A tradition 
mentioned by Cicero states that Aga¬ 
medes and Trophonius, after building the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, prayed to the 
god to grrant them in reward for their 
labour what was best for men. The god 
promised to do so on a certain day, and 
when the day camo, the two brothers died. 

Ag&memndn, son of Atreus, king of 
Mycenae. Agamemnon and his brother 
Menelaus were brought up together with 
Aegisthus, the sou of Thyestes. After 
the murder of Atreus by Aegisthus and 
Thyestes, who succeeded Atreus in the 
kingdom of Mycenae (sc« Aegisthus), 
Agamemnon and Menolaus went to 
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Sparta. Here Afraniemnon married Cly- 
temiiestra, the daiif^hter of Tyiidareus, 
by whom ho bcoame the father of Iphia- 
nassa (IphiKenia), Chrysothemis, Laodioe 
(EJeotra), and Oroetos. The maimer iu 
whicti Aj^ajneumon obtained the kiiig- 
cloin of Alyccuao is ditt'erently related. 
T'rom Homer, it appears as if he had 
peacealdy snce.oeded Thyestos: while, 
accordiuicf to others, ho exr>elled Thyostes 
and usurped his throne. Ho became tlie 
most powerful prince in Greece. Homer 
says ho ruled ov<t all Arjjrc's, which sijnii- 
ficH Peloponnesus. When Helen, the 
w ifi.' of AienelauM, was carried oil by l^aris. 
mid tile Greek chiefs res(dved to recover 
her hy force of arms, A^ranieiimou was 
chosen their oommander-in-cidof. After 
two years of preparation, the Greek army 
and iloet assemhh'd in the port of Aiilis 
in ilocotia. At this place Acrametimon 
killed a. staj' which was sacred to Artemis, 
who in return visitcui the Greek army with 
a pestiU'Uce, and prodmod a calm which 
prevented the Greeks from leaving the 
j)ort. Ill order to appease her wrath, 
AganH'imion consented to sacriti('e his 
daiigiiter Iphigenia; but at the moment 
of Iho saerhico she was carried off by 
Arteuiis herself t^) Taiiris, and another 
victim wa,s suhstituted in her place. The 
culm now c.cusetl, and the army sailed 
to the coast of Troy. The quarrel 
betw*;eu Agamemnon and Achilles 
in the tenth year of the war is related 
(‘Isewhere. Agamemnon, though chief 
commander of the Greeks, Is not the hero 
of the Iliad, and in chivalrous spirit, 
bravei'y, and <'haractcr is altogether 
inferior to Achilles, At the capture of 
Troy lie received Cassandra, the daughter 
of I’rinm, as his prize. On his return 
liome he was murdered by Aegisthus, w'ho 
bad sediu'cd Cdyteirmestra during the 
absence of her husband. TTie tragic 
poets make Clytemnestra alone murder 
Agamemnon. His death was avenged 
by Ids son Orestes. Sec the Orestcian 
trilogy of Aeschylus {Ji/amemnon, 
Chocphori , Ewnenid^iii ). 

AganippS, a nymph of the fountain of 
the same name at the foot of Alt, Helicon, 
in iJocotia. It was sacred to the Muses 
(who were hence called Aganippidos), 
and was believed to inspire those who 
tirank of it. 

Agaslas, a Greek artist, first century 
B.c. The ‘Uorghese Gladiator’ (now in 
the Louvre) was executed by him. 

Agatharchus of Samos (fifth century 
B.O.), a Greek painter who made scenery 
for Aeschylus. He also decorated the 
house of Alcibiades. His book (now lost) 
on scene painting led to the investigations 
into pei'siiectiv© by Anaxagoras and 
Democritus. 

Agathoclds was h, in 361 B.c. at 
Thermae, a town of Sicily subjoot to 
t^arthage, and was brought up as a potter 
at Syracuse. His strength and personal 
beauty recommended him to Damns, a 
noblo Syracusan, on whose death he 
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married bis rich widow, and so beoamo 
one of the wealthiest eJtizeus in Syracuse. 
His ambitious schemes then developed 
themselves, and be was driven into exile. 
After several changes of fortune, he col¬ 
lected an army, and was declared sover¬ 
eign of Syracuse. 317 me. In the course 
of a few years the wliole of Sicily which 
was not under the dominion of Carthago 
submitted to him. In 3U bo was 
defeated at Himera by the Carthaginians, 
under Hamilcnr, who straightway laiil 
siege to Syracuse; whereuiiou lie averk'd 
the ruin which threatemal him, by caiTV- 
ing the w’ar successfully into Africa. He 
constantly defeated the troops of Car¬ 
thage, Imt w'as at length summonod from 
Africa by the atfairs of Sicily, where many 
cities had revolted from him, 307. Thiwo 
he reduced, after making a trc'aty with the 
C.’artlmginians. He had previously as¬ 
sumed the title of king of Sicily. His last 
days w'ere embittered by family mis- 
fortunt's. His grandson y\rchagathus 
murdered bis sou AgathoiOcs, for the sakii 
of succec‘ding to the crown, and tiie old 
king feared tliat the rest of his family 
would share liis fate. He accordingly 
sent his wife and Ikt two ciiihJren to 
Egypt: and his own death followed almost 
immediately, ‘.'SO, after a reign of twent y- 
eight years, and in the 7‘Jmi year of his 
age. Some authors rclak- an iueredihlo 
story of his being poisoned by Mneno, 
an asso(‘iat<' of Archagathus. T'he 
jiolson, we arc told, was cou< oaled in 
the quill with wliicii he cleaned liis teeth, 
and rednetsl him to so frightful a con¬ 
dition, that he w’as placed on the funeral 
pile and burnt w'hile yet living, being 
unable to give any signs that he was not 
dead. 

AgSthon, Athenian tragic poet, a friend 
of Euripides and Plato. He was the first 
to write a tragedy upon an imaginary 
subji^et. The banquet he gave in honour 
of his dramatic victory, as also his own 
beauty, is immortalized in ITato’s 
Symposium. Ho d, about 40U B.c., and 
a few lines of liis wmrk survive. 

Agathyrsi, a pc^ople in Eiiropoan Sar- 
inatia, on the river Maris (Maros) In 
Transylvania. From the practice of 
painting or tattooinj^ their skin, they are 
called by Virgil picti Ayathyrsi, 

Agav$, daughter of Cadmus, wTfe of 
Echion, and mother of Pentheus. See 
also PENTHEtrs. 

AgSnor: 1. Son of Poseidon, king of 
Tyre, and father of Cadmus and Europa. 
Virgil colls Carthage the city of Agonor, 
since Dido was descended from Agenor. 
2. Son of the Trojan Antenor and 
Theano, one of the bravest among the 
Trojans. 

Agdsander, Greek artist, Joint author of 
Laocobn group. 

AgSsIIaus, kings of Sparta. 1. Reigned 
about 886 B.c., and was contemporary 
with the legislation of Lycurgus. 2. 
Son of Archldamus II, sucoeedod his half- 
brother Agis II, 399 B.O., excluding his 
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nephew Lootye.hidos. (See Leoty- 
CHIDKH, 2.) From 396 to 394 he carried 
on the war in Asia Minor witli jarroat snc- 
cess, but in the midst of his conquests 
was summoned liomo to defend ids 
country afirainst Thebes, Corinth, and 
Art^os. In 394 lie met and defeated at 
Coronea in Boeotla tlie allied forces. 
Durin?^ the next four years he rc>?ained 
for ills country much of it-s former 
siipreiiiacy, till the battle of Leiictra, 371, 
overthrew for over the power of Sparta, 
find j^ave the supreuiacy to q’hebos. In 
361 he crossed witli a body of iLacedae¬ 
monian mercenaries into F^ypt, where he 
died, in tiie uiatcr of 361-360, after a 
life of al>o\m SO years aii<l a reitni of 
thirtv-eiplit. In person Af^esilaus was 
small, meau-lookiiiff, and lame, on wliich 
last ground objection has been made to 
his aoccsRion. an oracle having warned 
Sparta of evils awaiting her under a ‘lame 
sovereignty.’ lie was one of the best 
citizens and goncTals that Sparta ever 
bad. liis life ha.s been written by 
Xenophon. 

Ageslpdlis, kings of Sparta. 1. Suc¬ 
ceeded Ids father Pausanias, while yed a 
minor, in 394 n.c., and reigned fourteen 
years. 2. Son of Cieomhrotus, ndgned 
(me year, 371. 3. Succ(*eded Cleomenes 

in 220, hut w as soon deposed by his col¬ 
league Lyimrgus. 

Agis, kings of Sparta. 1. Son of 
Eurysthenos, the founder (»f tlie family of 
the Agidae. 2. Sou of Arcliidarnus II, 
reigned 127-399 n.o. Ho took an active 
part in the Peloponnesian War, and 
invaded Attica several times. While 
Aleibiadcs was at Sparta he w’as the guest 
of Agis, and is said to have seduced his 
wife Tinmen. (See Leotychides, 2.) 
3. Son of Archidamns HI, reigned 338- 
331. He attempted to overthrow the 
Macedonian power in Euroi>e, wliile 
Alexander the Great was in Asia, but was 
defeated and killed in battle by Antipatcr 
in 331. 4. Sou of Eudamidas II, reigned 

244-241. He attempted to re-establish 
the Institutions of Lycurgus, and to effect 
a thorough reform in the Si^artan sUite; 
but he was resisted by his colleague 
Leonidas II, and w'as jiut to death by 
command of the ephors, along with hLs 
mother and gi'nndmother. 

Agl&ia, 'the bright one,’ one of the 
Charites (g.r.) or Graces. 

Ag5ra, tiio Greek market-place, es¬ 
pecially at Athens (q.v .). 

Agoracritus, Greek scmlptor and pupil 
of Phidias. The colossal head of his 
‘Nemesis’ from Ilhamiius is now in the 
British Museum. 

Agraulos or Aglauros; 1. Daughter of 
Actaeus, first king of Athens^ and w ife of 
Oocrops. 2. Daughter of Oecrops and 
Agraulos 1, of whom various stories are 
told. Athena Is said to have given 
Eriohthonius in a chest to Agraulos and 
her sister Herse. (See Erichthonius.) 
Agraulos was punished by being changed 
into a stone by Hermes because she 


attempted to prevent the god from enter¬ 
ing the house of Herse, w ith whom ho had 
fallen in love. Another legend relates 
that Agraulos threw herself down from 
the Acropolis because an oracle bad de¬ 
clared that the Athenians would compier 
if someone would sacrillce himself for bis 
country. The Atlienians in gratitude 
built tier a temple on the Acropnlis, in 
wliich tlie young Athenians took an oath 
that ttiey w'ould defend their country to 
the last. A festival (Agraulia) wms cele¬ 
brated at Athens in her honour. 

Agri DficumAtes, titlui lands, tJie Roman 
name of a part of Germany, E. of the 
Rhino and of tlie Danube, which tiie 
Romans gave to the Gauls and suhse- 
(luently to their own veterans on the pay¬ 
ment of a tenth of tlie jiroduce (c/cram/z). 
Tow^ards tlio end of the first century, 
these lands \vero incorporated in the 
Roman empire. 

Agric61a, Cn. Julius, b. 13th Juno. a.d. 
40, at Fornin .lulii (Frejiis, in Provence), 
the son of Julius Graecinus, who was 
executed by Caligula, and of Julia 
Procilla. He received a careful edu¬ 
cation; ho first served in Britain, a.d. 61, 
under Suetonius l^aulimis; was quaestor 
in Asia in C4 ; was governor of Aiiuitania 
from 74 to 77; and was consul in 7 7. In 
78 ho gave his (laughter to tiie historian 
Tacitus in marriage. In 78 also ho 
rr^ceived the government of Britain, 
which ho hehi for seven years. He 
subdued the whole of the country except 
tiie higlilands of Caledonia, and intro¬ 
duced tiie laiignago and civilization of 
Rome. He was recalled in 86 through 
the jealousy of Domitian, and on his 
return lived in retirement till his death in 
93, wiiich according to some was occas¬ 
ioned by poison, administered by order of 
Domitian. Some writers liave contended 
that Agrieola embraced Christianity. 
Uis character is drawn in the brightest 
colours by Tacitus in the extant Life of 
Agrieola. 

Agrlgentum, called Acriigas by the 
Greeks (Agrigento), city on the S. coast of 
Sicily, about 2i miles from the sea. It 
was one of the most splendid cities of the 
ancient world. It was founded by a 
Doric colony from Gela, in 582 ii.c., w'os 
under the government of the (^ruel tyrant 
Phalaris (c. 560), and subsequently under 
that of Theron (488-472). It was des¬ 
troyed by the Carthaginians (405), and, 
though rebuilt by Timoleon, it never 
regained its former greatness. It came 
into the power of the Romans in 210. 
It was the birthplace of Empedocles. 
There are still gigantic remains of the 
ancient city. See P. Marconi, Agrigenio 
(1929). 

Agrippa. H§r6d5s: 1. CaUed Herod 
Agrippa, son of Aristobulusand Berenice, 
and grandson of Herod the Great. He 
was educated at Rome, and lived on 
intimate terms with the future emperors 
Caligula and Claudius. Caligula gave 
him the tetrarohiee of Abilene, Batanaea, 
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Trachoiiitiff, and AuraniUs; and Claudius I altboiiprh sho was his niece. In 50 she 


annexed Judaea and Samaria to his 
dominions. His government was ex¬ 
ceedingly popular amongst the Jews, 
because he opposed Caligula’s dosecraton 
of the Temple. It was probably to 
increase his popularity with the Jews 
that lio caused the Apostle James to be 
beheaded, and Peter to be cast Into prison 
(a.i>. 44). The manner of his death, 
which took place at Caesarea in the same 
year, is related in Atrts xii. His kingdom 
wm then annexed by Rome. 2. 8on of 
the j)roceding, king of Chalcis. On the 
breaking out of tbo Jewish War he sided 
with the Romans, and after the capture 
of Jerusalem he went with his sister 
Berenice to Rome, and d. in the 70th 

S ear of his ago, a.u. 100 . It was before 
lis Agrippa that the Apostle I*a.ul made 
his dideiico, a.d. (50 (Acta xxv-xxvi). 
See Dean Farrar’s monograph, The 
IJerods. 

Agrippa, M. Vips&nlus, b. in n.c.. of 
an obscure family, studied with young 
Octavius (aftenvards the emperor 
Augustus) at ApoIlonJa in Illyria; and 
upon the murder of Caesar in 44 was one 
of the friends of Octavius, who advised 
him to proceed immediately to Rome. 
In the civil wars which followed, Agrippa 
took on active part: and his military i 
abilities contributed greatly to the | 
success of Augustus. He commanded 
the fleet of Augustus at the battle of 
Actium in 31. In his third consulship 
in 27 he built the I'antheon. In 21 he 
married Julia, daughter of Augustus. 
He continued to be employed in various 
military commands till his death In 
12 n.c. His chief title to fame rests on 
his geographical commentary from which 
a map of the empire was made in fuarble. 

Agrippina: 1, Daughter of M. Vip- 
saaiua Agrippa and of Julia, the daughter 
of Augustus, married Gernianicus, by 
whom she had nine children, among 
whom were the emperor Caligula, and 
Agrippina, the mother of Nero. 8he 
was distinguished for her virtues and 
heroism, and shared all the dangers of her 
ImsbaTid’s campaigns. On his death in 
A.D. 17 she returned to Italy; but the 
favour with which she was received by 
the people increased the hatred which 
Tiberius and his mother Livia had long 
ontcftainod towards her. At length in 
A.D. 30 Tiberius banished her to the 
island of Pandataria, where she d. three 
years afterwards, probably by voluntary 
starvation. 2, Daughter of Germanicus 
and Agrippina (No. 1), and mother of the 
emperor Nero, w’as bom at Oppidum 
U biorum, afterwards called in honour 
of her Colonia Agrippina, now Cologne. 
{See COLONIA.) She was beautiful and 
intelligent, but licentious, cruel, and 
ambitious. She was first married to Cn, 
Domitius Ahenobarbus (a.d. 28), by 
whom she had a son, afterwards the 
emperor Nero; next to Crispus Passienus; 
and thirdly to the emperor Claudius (49), 


prevailed upon Claudius to adopt her son, 

I to the i)rcjndi(?o of his owui sou Britan- 
nicus; and in order to socure tlio succes¬ 
sion for her son. she poisoned the emperor 
in 54. The young emperor soon became 
tired of the aseendancy of bis mother, and 
after making sevmvd attempts to shake 
ofi' her authority, ho caused her to be 
assassinated in 59. See the terrihie 
narrative in Tacitus, Anuols, xii-xiv, 
trans. J. Jackson (Loeb edition, 1931). 

AgfiexiB (trisyll. in Greek 'AyviAi^). 
a surname of Apollo, as the protector of 
streets, doors, and public places. 

AgS^rlum, town in Sicily on t he Cyamo- 
sorus. N.W. of Ontiiripac and N.IO. of 
Enna, the birtbplaf ‘0 of Diodorus Siculus. 

Ah&la, C. Servillus. mogister equitum 
in 439 B.c. to the dictator I.. (’irieianatus, 
when he shwv Sp. Maeliu.s ( 7 ,r.) in the 
Forum, because he refused to api)ear 
before the dictator. Ahahi was ])rought 
to trial, and only escaped condemnation 
by a voluntary exile. 

Ahenobarbus, tlio name of a distin¬ 
guished family of the Domitia gens. 
They are said to have heen surnamed 
Ahenobarbus, i.e. ‘Brazen-beard’ or 
* Red-beard * because tbi' I)i(*scuri (Castor 
and Pollux) announced to one of their 
ancestors the victory of the Romans over 
the Latins at Lake Kegillus (49G b.c\), 
and, to confirm the truth of w hat they 
said, stroked his black hair and heard, 
which immediately became red. 1 . Cn. 
DOMITIUH AHENOBAIlBUrt, COUSUl 122 B.C., 
conquered the Allobroges in Gaul. 2. 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobaubus, tribune of 
the plebs, 104, brought forward the law 
{Lex Dornitia) by whit;h the election of t he 
priests was transferred from the collegia 
to the people. The people afterwards 
elected him pontifex maxim us out of 
gratitude. 3. L. Domitius Aheno¬ 
barbus, married Porcia. the sister of M. 
Cato, and was a supporter of tho aristo- 
cratieal party. He was consul in 64 B.c. 
On tho outbreak of tho civil war in 49 he 
was compelled by his owui troops to 
surrender Corflniuin to Caesar. He 
next went to Massilia, and. after the 
surrender of that town, repaired to 
f^ornpey In Greece; he fell In the battle of 
Pharsalia (48). where he commanded the 
left wing, and, according to Cicero’s 
assertion in the second Philippic, by the 
hand of Antony. 4. Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, son of No. 3, was taken 
with his father at Corflnium (49), was 
present at the battle of Pharsalia (48), 
and returned to Italy in 46, when he was 
pardoned by Caesar. He accompanied 
Antony in his campaign against tho 
Porthians in 36. Ho was consul in 32, 
and deserted to Augustus shortly before 
the battle of Actium. 6. Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, consul a.d. 32, married 
Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus, and 
was father of tho emperor Nero. See also 
Agrippina. 
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the state under the republic. The 
founder of the family was dictator 498 
B.O., when he couqueriui the Latins in 
tlio battle near Lake llegillus. Aulus 
POSTUMIUS ALBINUH (oonsul If) I 
WTote a history of Romo in Cl rook. 

Albinus, Decimus Clddius, a native of 
Hadrumotnin in Afi'ica, was governor of 
Ilril ain at the death of Ckmimodus in a.i>. 
192. In order to secure his neutrality, 
JScT)timiiis .SeveruH made him (.^aesar; but 
after Severus had (.lefented his rivals, he 
tnrned l)is arms ai^ainst Albinus. A great 
battJo was fought betw^eon them at Ijug- 
dunum {Lyons), in (iaul, 197. in which 
Albinus was defeated and killed. 

Albion, ancient name for ttie British 
Ish's excluding Ireland. Jt is of Celtic 
origin and was first used c. .525 n.r. by a 
Masfiiliote explorer. It W’as superseded 
by ilio other Celtic name, Britannia, 
which is used by I\vtbcas c. 300 n.c. 
Th<^ Romans Tised Albion to detiote the 
Dover cliiYs because of its similarity R) 
Latin albus «= white. 

Albis {Elbe), the most easterly river of 
Germany w’ith which the Romans became 
acquainted. 

Albiinda or Albuna, a prophetic nymph 
or h^ibyl, U) whom a grove was conse* 
crated in the neighbonrhood of Tibur. 

Alcaeus, of Mytilene in Lesbos, the 
earliest of the Aeolian lyri(5 poets, b. c. 
020 B.c. Ju the war between the 
Athenians and Mytilenaeans hm the pos¬ 
session of Sigeuiri (000 b.c.) he was dis- j 
graced by leaving liis arms on the field of 
battle. Ahiaeus belonged by birth to I 
the nobles, and was driven into exile, with | 
his brother Antemcnidas, by the popular 
party. He attempted by for<^e of arms to 
regain his country; but w’lis frustrated by 
his former comrade, Pittacus {q.v.), who 
had betm chosen by the people Aesyrii- 
netes or dictator for the purpose of 
resisting him and the other exiles. Sur¬ 
viving fragments of Alcaeus have been 
added R) by the discovery of papyri at 
Oxyrhynchiis and Hermopolis m Egypt. 
Tlie new poems express the strenuous 
ambitions of his political life more than 
the convivial side of his character, known 
through previously discovered poen)s and 
the imitations of Horace. Alcaeus 
wrote in Aeolic dialect, in various metres, 
and is said to have invented the Alcaic. 
He championed the nobility against the 
tyrants, and liis most admired poems are 
IjIs warlike odes. All existing remains 
have been coUcctcd into an edition by 
Lobel (Gxford University Press, 1927). 
See J. U. I^owell, New Chapters in the 
IliMory of Greek Literature (1933). 

AlcamSnes, Athenian statuary, ft. 444- 
400 B.O., and was perhaps a pupil of 
Phidias. An original group by him, 
‘Procno and Itys,’ has been excavated 
and is now at Athens. Its stylo has some 
aflinity with that of the caryatids of the 
Erechtheum, and It is thought that 
Alcamenes mav have had a hand in the 
sculptures of tnat temple. 
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Alc&thdus, son of Pelops and Hippo- 
damia. obtained as his wife Euacchmo, 
the daughter of Megareus, by slaying the 
Cithaeronlan lion, and succeeded his 
father-in-law us king of Megara. He 
restored the walla of Megara. which is 
therefore sometimes caiJed AJeathoe by 
the i>oet«. In this work he was assisRnl 
by Apollo. The stone upon whicli the 
god used to place his lyre while he was at 
work, was believed, even in late times, to 
give forth a sound, when struck, similar 
to that of a lyre. 

Alcestis, wife of Admetus {q.v.). 

AlclbladSs, son of Clinias and Dino- 
mache, was b. at Athens c. 450 B.r., and 
on the death of his father in 447 was 
brought up by his relation I’oricles. Ho 
was handsome and wealthy. His youth 
was (iisgraced by debaucheries, and 
Socrates, who saw his ca])abiIiticR, at¬ 
tempted to win Jiiin to virtue, but in 
vain. Their iiititiiacy was strengthened 
by mutual services. At the battle of 
Potidaca (432) his life was saved by 
Socrates, and at that of Dellum (424) 
he saved the life of Socrates. After the 
death of Cleon (422) he became the lieod 
of the war party in o])position to Nicias. 
In 415 he was appointed, along w'itl) 
Nicias and Lamachus, as commander of 
the expedition to Si(aly. There tlieii 
occurred the mysterious mutilation of the 
busts of the Hermae, which the popular 
fears conuecdod with an attempt to over¬ 
throw the Athenian (jomstitution. Alci- 
biadcs was charg(Hl with being the ring¬ 
leader in this attempt. He deinamled an 
investigation before he set sail, hut this 
his enemies would not grant; but ho had 
not been long in Sicily before he was 
recalled to stand his trial. On his return 
homewards ho escaped at 'i’huni, and 
proceeded to Sparta, where ho act(‘d as 
the enemy of his country. The machina¬ 
tions of his enemy Agis II induced him to 
abandon the Spartans and take refuge 
with Tissaphernos (412), whose favour 
ho soon gained, I’hrough his influeneo 
Tissapheriies deserted the Spartans and 
assisted the Athenians, who accordingly 
recalled Alcibiades from banishment 
in 411. Ho remained abroad, however, 
for the next four years, during wliich the 
Athenians under his command gained the 
victories of Cynossema, Abydos, and 
Oyzieus, and got possession of Chalco- 
don and Byzantium. In 407 he returned 
to Athens, where he was received with 
enthusifism, and was appointed cora- 
mander-ln-chief of land and sea. But 
the defeat of Notium, occasioned during 
his absence by the imprudence of his 
lieutenant, Antiochus, encouraged his 
enemies, and ho was superseded la 
his command (406). He now wont into 
voluntary exile to his fortified domain at 
Blsantlie In the Thracian Chersonesus. 
AfU^r the fall of Athens (404) he took 
refuge with Pharnabazus in Phrygia. 
He was about to proceed to the court of 
Artaxerxes, when one night bis house was 
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eiirrounded by flrmod men, and set on 
He rushed out sword in hand, but 
fell pierced wdth arrows (404). ^>Ve F. 
Ta.ejfcr, Alcibiadi^ (1943). (*Sce Fi^f. 5.) 

AlofdSs, a name of Heracles, as the 
i,u‘aiidsoii of Alcaeus. 

AloimddS, wife of Aeson, and mother of 
Jason. 

AlcInSus, son of Naiisithous, and 
irrandson of roseldon. In the Udysfieu 
he is the ruler of the 1‘haeacians in the 
island of Scheria. 

Alciphron, the most distinguished of 
the Hre'nk epistolary writers, was perhaps 
n contemporary of Lucian, about a.p. 

180. The letters (113 in number) purport 
to be written l)y Arte/nius of the fourth 
century B.c., and the language is dis¬ 
tinguished by its purity and elegance. 
Trans. F. A. Wright (1923). 

Alclth6§, daughtcT of Miiiya.s, changed, 
toget.her with her sisters, into bats, for 
refusing to join the other women of 
Hueotia in the w'orship of Dionysus. 

A1 cm aeon, son of Ami)hiarn\is and 
Kriphyle. and brother of Am])hilochu8. 
He Uiok part in the expedition of the 
Ki)igoiii against Thehes, and on his 
ndurn home he slew his mother as his 
father had commanded, Ampui- 

.\HAUH,) For this deed he became mad, 
and was haunted by the Erinyes. He 
went to PhegeiLs In Fsophis, and being 
purilled by the latter, ho married his 
daughUT Arsinoc or Alphosihoea, to 
whom he gave the necklace and peplus 
(or robe) of ilarmonia. Hut as the land 
of tills country ceased to bear on uccoimt 
of its harhourhig a matricide, he left 
Fsophis and rep.aired to the country at 
the mouth of the river Acholous. Tlie 
god Acholous gave him his daughter 
(Jallirrhoo in marriage. Callirrhoe wishing 
to possess the necklace and peplus of 
Ilarmonia,, Alcmaoon went to PsophiB 
and obtained tlicm from 1‘hegen.s, under 
the pretext of dedicating them at Delphi; 
hut when J^hegeus heani that the 
treasures were fetched for CallirrhoS, ho 
caused his sons to murder Alcmaeon. 

Alcmaedn, of Croton (/L c. 600 n.c.), 
Tihysician, Bciontist, and pupil of Py- 
tliagoras. Ho made a particular study 
of the eye, and is said to have been the 
first to operate upon that organ. 

Alcmaednidae, a noble family at 
Athens, w'ho were driven out of Indus in 
Messcnla by the Dorians, and settled at 
Athena. In consequence of tho w^ay in 
which Mogacles, one of tho family, treated 
the inamgents under Cylon ((>12 b.c.) 
((/.r.), they brought upon tliomselves 
the guilt of sacrilege, and were banished 
from Athens, about 595. About 560 
they returned from exile, but were again 
expelled by I^lsistratua (g.r.). In 548 
they contracted with the Amphictyonio 
Council to rebuild the temple of Delphi, 
and gained popularity throughout Greece 
by executing the work in a style of 
inagnlflcence which much exceeded their 
engagement. On tho expulsion of Hip* 


pias in 510 they were again restored to 
Athens. They now joined the popular 
party, and Clisthenea («?.r.), who was at 
that time the head of the family, gave a 
new constitution to Athens. The mother 
of Pericles was an Alcmaoonid. 

Aleman, chief lyric poet of Sparta, a 
native of Messoa, ft. G15 b.c. The 
traditional story that he was a native of 
Sardis in Lydia and was brought to 
Sparta as a slave where he was emanci¬ 
pated by his master, who discovered his 
genius, has probably no foundation. 
I’he longest fragiiiout which survives of 
Jiifl poetry is a partheMion or choir-song 
for maidens. The language of Aleman 
has elements of both Doric and Aeolic 
dialect. Ho Is said, upon no reliable 
evidence, to have been tlie inventor of 
erotic poetry, Aleman is the Doric form 
of Alcmaeon. 

AlcmenS or Alcmena, daughter of 
Electryon, king of Mycenae. Her hus¬ 
band. Amphitryon, accidentally killed 
her father, and she refused her wifely 
consent until he should have avenged tlie 
death of her hrotimrs. who had been slain 
by the sous of I’terelaus. Amphitryon 
undertook the Disk; but during his 
ab.sence, Zeus, in the disguise of Amphi¬ 
tryon, visited Ah 100110 . and pretmiding to 
1)0 her husband, related in what way lie 
had avenged the^death of her lirotliers. 
Amphitryon hirnsedf returned the next 
day: Alcraeiie became the mother of 
Heracles by Zeus, and of Iphicles by 
Amphitryon. iSee Heracles. Sho wua 
tho object of a religious cult at Thehes. 

Alcj^on© or Halcji^dng: 1. Pleiad, 
daughter of Atlas and Pleione, and 
beloved by Poseidon. 2. Daughter of 
Aeolus and Knarete, and wife of Ce^x. 
Her husband perished in a shipwreck, 
and Alcyone for grief threw herself into 
tho sea, l>ut tlie gods, out of com]»assioii, 
chang(?d the two into birds. While the 
bird alcyon was breeding, there always 
prevailed calms at sea. 

Alcj)dn@us, the mightiest of tho 
Gigantes {q.v.). 

Alcydnlum M&re, the E. part of the 
Corinthian Gulf. 

A16a, town in Arcadia, S. of the 
Stymphalean Jake. Athena, called Alea, 
was worshipped here and in Tegt a. 

Aleotd, one of the Furies. *See also 
Eumexides. 

Aldmanni (from tho German nlle 
Manner, all men), a confederacy of Ger¬ 
man tribes, between tho Danube, the 
IHiInc, and tho Main. Caracalla as¬ 
sumed the surname of AlemannieiLS on 
account of a pretended victory over them 
(A.D. 214). After this time they coii- 
ttnually Invaded the Roman dominions, 
and in the fifth century were in possession 
of Alsace and of German Switzerland. 

AlSrIa or Al&lla, one of tho chief cities 
of Corsica, on the E. of the Island, founded 
by the Phooaeans 564 B.O., and made a 
Roman colony by Sulla. 
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Aldsla {Alisr-Sainie.'Heine), ancient 
Celtic town of the Mandiibii in Galliu 
Lim’dvint'iiBiH. It was taken and de- 
stroycMl hy Caesar, in /)2 n.o. Hcmalns 
of a Gallic town, Homan sicffc-works, and 
a Callo-Homan site have been excavated. 

Aleuas, a descendant of Hertailes, was 
ruler of Larissa in Tliessaly, and reputed 
foundcT of the celebrated family of the 
Aleuadae. In the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes (180 B.c.) the Aleuadae espoused 
the cause of the Wrsians, and the family 
continued to be predominant in Thessaly 
for hum ofterwards. 

Alexander, the usual name of Irakis in 
the Iliad. 

Alexander. L Kinffs of Epirns, 1. 
Son f)f Neoptolemus and brother of 
UlyniT»ins. the mother of Alexander the 
Great; made klnt? of Kpims by Philip, 
842 B.c. In 882 Alexander crossed over 
into Italy, to aid the Tarentines against 
tile Lucanians and Hruttii. He was 
defeated and slain in battle in 330, near 
Paridosia. 2. 8on of Pyrrhus and 
janassa, succeeded his father in 272. 

II. Kings of Macedonia. 1. Son of 
Aniyntas I, euceccded his father c. 
505 "b.c., was obliged to submit to the 
I^crsians, and accompanied Xerxes in his 
invasion of Greece (480 b.c.). He d. in 
450 when he was succeeded by Pcrdiccas 
II. 2. iSon of Amyntaa IT. whom he 
succeeded, reigned 369-308. 3. Sur- 

named 'tuE (iUEAT, eon of I'^hilip II and 
Gljunpias. was 5. at Pella, 356 b.c. 
He was educated hy Aristotle, who ac¬ 
quired a gieat influence over his mind and 
character. He first distinguished him¬ 
self at the battle fit Chaemuea (.338). 
On the murder of Philip (336) h(’ ascended 
the throne, at the age of 20, and found 
himself surrounded b}^ enemies. Ho put 
down rebellion in his own kingdom, and 
then marched into Greece. Ilis activity 
overawed all opiiosition; Thebes sub¬ 
mitted when he appeared at its gates; and 
the assembled Greeks at the Isthmus of 
Corinth elected him to the command 
against Persia. He now directed his ' 
arms against the barbarians of the north, 
and crossed tlio Panube (335). A report 
of ills dcatii having reached Greece, the 
Thebans once more took up arms. He 
to(;k Tliebes by assault, destroyed all the 
buildings, with the exception of the house 
of Pindar, killed most of the inliabitauts, 
and sold the rest as slaves. Alexander 
now prepared for his gi'cat expedition 
against Persia. In the spring of 334 he 
crossed the Hellespont, with about 40.000 
men. Alexander first defeated the l^er- 
sians on the river Granicus in IVlysia 
(May 334). In the following year (333) 
ho collected Ids army at Gordiimi in 
Phrygia, where he cut or untied the cele¬ 
brated Gordian knot, which, it was said, 
was to be loosened only by the conqueror 
of Asia. From thence he marched to 
Tssus, on the confines of Syria, where he 
ained a ^eat victory over Darius, the 
’ersian king. Doriiis escaped; but his 


mother, wife, and children fell Into the 
hands of Alexander, who treated thtiu 
with respect. Alexander now directed 
his arms against the cities of Phoenicia, 
most of wliich submitted; but Tyre was 
not taken till the middh^ of 332. after an 
obstinate defence of seven mouths. He 
next marched into Egypt, which willingly 
submitted to him. At the beginning of 
331 bo founded at the mouth of tlie Nile 
tho city of Alexandria {q.v.), and about 
the same time visited tlu» temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, in the desert of Libya, 
and was saluted by the priests as tho sen 
of Jupiter Ammon. In the spring of the 
same year (331) he set out against Darius, 
who had collected another army. lie 
crossed the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
at length met with tho immense hosts of 
Darius, said to have amounted to more 
than a million of men, in the plains of 
Gaugarnela. The battle was fought In 
the month of October 331, and ended in 
tlio complete defeat of the Persians. 
Alexander was now tlio conqueror of 
Asia, and began to adopt Horsian habits 
and customs, by which he concilia!,cd liis 
new subjects. From Arbela he marcluMl 
to Habyhm, Susa, and Perscpolis, all of 
which surrendered to him. He is said to 
have set fire to the palac-e of Persepolis, 
and, according to some accounts, in the 
revelry of a banquet, at the instigation of 
Thais, an Athenian courtesan. At tho 
beginning of 330 Alexandermarolied from 
Pcrsci>olis into Media, in pursuit of 
Darius, whom he foliowed into Partbia. 
where the unfortunate king was mur¬ 
dered by Bessus, satrap of Bactria. In 
329 Alexander crossed tho mountains of 
the J^aropamisus (tho Hindu Kush), 
and marched into Bactria against Bessus, 
who was betrayed to him, and was put to 
dcatii. During the next two years he 
was chiefly engaged in the conquest of 
Sogdinna. He also crossed the daxartes 
iS]/r-Jhtn/a), and defeated several 8ey- 
thian tribes N. of that river. On the con¬ 
quest of a mountain fortress he obtained 
poRscHSion of Roxana, the daughter of tho 
Bactrian cJiief Oxyartos, whom he made 
his wife. It was about this time that ho 
killed his friend Clitiis (g.v.) In a drunken 
brawl. He had previously put to death 
his faithful servant Parmenion (r/.r.), on 
the charge of treason. In 327 he invaded 
Imlia, and crossed the Indus, probably 
near the modern Attock. Ho met with 
no resistance till he reached the Hydaspes, 
where he was opposed by Porus, an 
Indian king, whom he defeated after a 
gallant resistance, and took iirisoner. 
Alexander restored to him his kingdom. 
He founded a town on the Hydaspes, 
called Bucephala, in honour of his horse 
Buccphalns, who ^7. here, after carrying 
him through so many victories. From 
thence he penetrated as far as the 
Hyphasis {Stdlej). This was the furthest 
point which he reached, for the Mace¬ 
donians, worn out by long service, refused 
to advance further; and Alexander was 
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obligrefi to lead tboio back. He returned 
to tho Hydaspos, and then nailed down 
the river with a portion of Uls troops, 
while the reuiaindor marched alonj? the 
banka in two divisions. Ho finally 
reached tho Indian Ocean about tho 
middle of Nmrchm (q.r.) was sent 

with the fi(;et to sail alonpr the coast to tho 
JVraian Oulf; and Alexander niare.hed 
with tho rest, of his forces tlirouarh 
Gedrosia. He reaeluid Susa at tho 
b(‘f?iuninf7 of Here lie allowed him¬ 

self and his troops some rest from their 
labours; and anxious to form his Euro- 
p(‘an and Asiatic subjects into one peojile, 
he aKsif?iiod Asiatic ^vivcs to about oisrhty 
of his penerals. lie lilmself took a 
second wife, Barairie, tho eldest daughter 
of Darius. Towards the close of the year 
325, he went to Ecbatana, where he io.st 
his great favourit,e HeTihaestion (q.v.). 
I'roin Ecbatana he marched to Ilabylon, 
which he intended to make the capital 
of his empire, as the best point of com¬ 
munication hetwcon his eastern and 
western dominions. His schemes were 
numerous and gigantic; hut he was cut 
olT in the midst of them. He was at- 
t.a(;kcil by a fever, and lie d. after an 
illness of eleven days, in the month of 
May or Jum;, ,323 H.C., at tlie age of 32, 
after a reign of twelve years and eight 
months. He ajipointed no one ns his 
successor, hut just before his death he 
gave his ring to Perdiocas. His sou, 
Alexander Aegiis, was born after his 
death, Woe Oambridoe Ancient History, 
vol. vi: and W. W. Tarn, Alexander the 
Great (1948). 4. Aeous, son of Alex¬ 

ander tho Great and Roxana, was b. 
shortly after the death of his father, 
in 323 B.C., and was acknowledged as tho 
partner of Philip Arrhidoeus in the 
empire, under tho guardianship of Per- 
diccas, Antipater, and Polysperchon, in 
succession. Alexander and his mother 
Roxana were imprisoned by Caasander, 
when he obtained possession of Mace¬ 
donia In 316, and remained in prison till 
311, when they were put to death by 
Cassander. 

III. Kings of Syria. 1. Balas, a 
person of low origin, pretended to be the 
son of Antiochus IV Epiphanos, and 
reigned in .Syria 150-145 n.c. He was 
defeated and dethroned by Demetrius II 
Nioator. 2. Zebina or Zabinas, son of 
a merchant, was set up by Ptolemy 
I’hyscon as a pretender to the throne of 
Syria, 128 B.o. Ho was defeated and 
slain by Antiochus Grypiis, 122. 

IV. Literary. 1 . Op Aegak, a Peri¬ 

patetic philosopher at Rome in tho first 
century after Christ, tutor to the emperor 
Nero, 2. The Aetolian, of Pleuron In 
Aotolla, Greek poet, lived in the reign of 
Ptolomaeiis Philadelphus (285-247 b.c.), 
at Alexandria. 3. Op Aphrodisias, in 
Carla, celebrated commentator on Aris¬ 
totle, lived about a.d. 200. See his 
treatise, On Destiny, text and translation 
by A. Fitzgerald (1931). 


lexander SevSrus. See Seveiu's. 
lexandria, oftencr -la, the name of 
more than one city founded by, or in 
memory of, Alexander the Great. Of 
these tho most important are; 1. The 
capital of Egypt under the Ptolemies, 
ordered by Alexander to be founded in 
332 B.o. It was built on the narrow neck 
of land between the lake Mareotis and the 
Moditorranean, opposite to tiie i. of 
Pharos, which was joined to the city by an 
artificial dike. On this island a great 
liglitbouse was built in tho reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (283). Under the 
care of the Ptohunies, as the capital of a 
great kingdom, and commanding hy its 
position all the commerce of Europe with 
tbo East. Alexandria soon het*u.mo a 
wcalth 5 ^ and splendid city. It was cele¬ 
brated for its magnificent library, founded 
by the first two Ptolemies. Tho library 
suffered severely by fire when Julius 
Caesar was besieged in Alexandria, and 
was finally destroyed in a.d. 651. Under 
the Roman.s. Alexandria retained its 
(‘.ommercial and literary importance, and 
became a great centre of Christianity and 
the chief seat of the Catechetical school, 
the first and most important of its kind in 
Christendom. The modern city stands 
on the dike uniting tho I. of Pharos to the 
mainland. For a full description of the 
city see tho article in KrerymarCs Atlas of 
Ancient and Classical Geography (1952). 
2. A. Thoas, also Troas simply, on the 
aca-(5oast S.W. of Troy, was enlarged by 
Antigonus, hence called Antigonla, but 
afterwards it resumed its first name. It 
tlourisbed greatly, both under tho (5 rooks 
and tho Homans; and both Julius Caesar 
and Constantine thought of establisijiug 
the seat of empire in it. 3. A. Ai> Issum, 
a seaport at tho entrance of Syria, a little 
S. of Isaus. 4. A. ix Subiana. aft. 
Antioghia, aft. Charax Spabint. at the 
mouth of the Tigris, built by Alexander; 
destroyed by a flood; restored by Antio¬ 
chus Epiphanes. 

Alexis, prolific writer of tho middle 
Attic Comedy (fourth century B.r.), and 
uncle of Menander. Ho is said to have 
written 245 plays, of which wo have 130 
titles. 

AllSnus Varus (consul a.d. 2), Homan 
Jiuriat, originally a shoemaker or a barber. 
He is mentioned by Horace, by Catullus 
under the name Wiiffenus, and pc»ssibly 
by Virgil In the ninth Eclogue. 

Algidus Mons, range of mountains in 
Latiura, extending S. from Praenoste to 
Mt. Albanus, cold, but wooded and con¬ 
taining good pasturage. It was crossed 
by the Via Latina, on which was situated 
the town of Algidum. It was an ancient 
seat of the worship of Diana and Fortuua. 

Alimentus, L. Cinoius: 1. Roman 
senator and annalist; was praetor in 
Sioily 209 B.o. He wrote in Greek a 
history of Romo to his own times which 

f ave a valuable account of the second 
^unlo War. 2. Antiquary and jurist, 
wrote towards the reign of Augastiis. 
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AllphSra, a fortified town in Arcadia, 
situated on a luountain on the borders of 
Elis, S. of the Alphous. 

Allla, or Alia (Fosso Bettina), small 
rlTor flowing into the Tiber about 11 miles 
from Home. The ilomans were defeated 
by the Gauls on its banks, IGth July 
390 n.c. Heneo the dies A Uiensis was an 
unlucky day in the Roman eulendar. 

Alllfae or Alifae (A life), town of 
Samnium, on the Vulturnus, celebrated 
for large drinking-cups {Allifana pocula). 

AJ16br6ges, powerful people of Gaul 
dwelling between the Hhf>danUvS (Bhfmc) 
and tlie I Sara {I sere), as far as the lake 
Lennumus {[Jike of deneva). Thoir chief 
town was Vienna (f/.r.) on the RhOne. 
They were conquered, in 121 B.c., by Q. 
Eabius Maximus Allobrogicus, and made 
subjects of Romo, but they were always 
disposed to rebellion, in imperial times 
the> w ere gencTally called Viennensee. 

Aloeus, son of Poseidon and Canace, 
married Ipbiniedia, the daughter of 
Trio];s. Ills wife was beloved l>y 
Poseidon, by whom sho had two sons, 
Otiis and Epbialtes, wdio are usually 
called the Aloidac, from their reputed 
father Aloeus. They were renowned for 
their strength and daring. At the early 
age of 9, being tlien, according to Homer, 
nine fathoms tall and nine cubits broad, 
they threatened the Olympian gods with 
war, and ftttemi)ted to pile Ossa upon 
Olympus and Pelion upon Ossa. They 
would have accomplished their object, 
says Homer, liad they been allowed to 
grow up; but Apollo destroyed them 
before their beards began to appear. 
They also put the god Arcs in chains, and 
kept him imprisoned for thirteen mouths. 

Alpes (probably from the Celtic alb or 
alj), ‘a height’), the mountains forming 
the l)Oundary of northern Italy, wliich 
were distinguished by the following 
names. We enumerate them in order 
from \V. to E. 1. Aupks MakItImae, 
the Maritime or Lignrian Alps, from 
Genna iUevna), where the Apennines 
begin, run W. as far as the river Varus 
(Var), and then N. to M. Vesulus (3fon(e 
Visa), one of the highest points of the 
Alps. 2. Alpes Cottiae or Cottianak, 
the (Jottian Alps (so called from a ICing 
Cottius in the time of Augustus), from 
Monto Viso to Mont Cenis, contained M. 
Matrona, afterwards called M. Janus or 
Janua (Mont Oen^vre), across which 
Cottius constructed a road, which became 
the chief means of communication 
between Italy and Gaul. 3. Alpes 
Graiae, also Haltus Gbaius (the name 
is probably Celtic, and has nothing to do 
with Grot)ce), the Graian Alps, from Mont 
Cemis to the Little St. Bernard Inclusive, 
contained the Jugum Cremonis (le 
Cramoni) and the Centronicao Alpes, 
apparently the Little St. Bernard and the 
surrounding mountains. The Little St. 
Bernard, which is sometimes called Alpis 
Graia, is probably the pass by which 
Hannibal crossed the Alps; the road over 


it, w'hich was improved by Auguatiis, led 
to Augusta (Aosta) in the territory of the 
Salassi. 4. At.pks PennInae, the Pen- 
nino Alps, from the Great St. Bernard to 
the Sinjplon inclusive, the highest portion 
of theclmin, including Mont lUano, Monte 
Rosa, and Mont Cerviri. The CSroat St. 
Bernard was called M. Penninus, and on 
its Hiunmit the inhabitants worshipped a 
deity, whom tlie Romans called Jupiter 
Penninus. The name is probably derived 
from the (’eltic pen, ‘a height.’ 5. 
Alpes Lkpontiokum or Lepontiae, the 
ijcxiontian or Helvetian Alps, from the 
Simplon to the St. Gotthard. 0. Alpeh 
Riiaetioae, the Rhaetian Alps, from the 
St. Gotthard to the Orteler by the pass of 
the Stt'lvio. M. Adula is usually sup- 
liosod to be the St. (Jotthard. 7. Ai.PFJi 
TRir>ENTiNAE, the mountains of southern 
Tyrol, in wlucth tho Athesis (Adiae) rises, 
with the pass of the Brenner. 8 . Alpi'M 
Nouicae, the Norio Alps, N.E. of tho 
Tridontine Alr)H. comprising tho moun¬ 
tains in the neighbourlK)(»<l of Salzburg. 
9. Ali’Ks Carnicae, the Oarnic Alps, E. 
of the Tridentino and S. of tiio Noric, tf) 
Mt. Tergln. 10. Ai.PES JnAAE. tho 
Julian Alps, from Mt. Tcrglu to tho 
commoiieenient of the Illyrian or Dal¬ 
matian inountaius, wijich are known by 
the name of the Alpes Dalinaticao, further 
north by tho name of tho Alpes Pan- 
nonieae. Tho Alpes Jullae were so called 
because Julius (.’aesar or Augustus con- 
stru(,‘U‘d roads across them: they are also 
called Alpes Venetae. 

Alphgslboea, daughter of Phegeus, and 
wdfe of Alcmaoon. Bee also Alcmaeon. 

Alphous, chief river of Peloponnesus, 
rising in the S.E. of Arcadia, flowing 
through Arcadia and Elis, not far from 
Olympia, and falling into the Ionian Sea. 
In some parts of its course) the riveu flows 
underground; and this subterraneein 
descent gave rise to the story that it 
passed througli the sea, retaining its 
freshness, and rose again as the fountain 
of Arethusa at Syracuse. 

AUIum, ancient Etruscan town on tho 
coast near Co ere, and a Roman colony 
after the first Punic War. 

Althaea, daughter of Thestius, wife of 
Oeneus, and mother of Meleager (y.i\), 
upon whose death she killed herself. 

Altlnum, wealthy town of the Veneti in 
the N. of Italy, at the mouth of tho river 
SiUs. 

Aids, the sacred grove, near Olympia, 
wdiero tho games w'ere held, 

Alyattes, king of Lydia, 610-500 b.o., 
succeeded his father i^adyattes, and was 
himself succeeded by his son Croesus. 
The tomb of Alyattes, N. of Sardis, near 
the lake Gygaea, which consisted of a 
largo mound of earth, raised upon a 
foundation of great stones, still exists. 
It is nearly a mile In circumference. 

Alypius (third or fourth century a.d.), 
author of a work on music, the principal 
source of Information on Greek scales. 

Alyzia or Alyzfia, town in Acarnanla 
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near the sea opposite Leucas, with a har¬ 
bour and a temple both eacred to Her¬ 
acles. 

AmalthSa, the nurse of the infant Zeus 
in Crete, was according to some traditions 
the goat which suckled Zeus, and was 
rewarded by being placed among the 
stars. According to others Amalthea 
was a nymph, wdio fed Zeus with the milk 
of n goat. Wh(m this goat broke off one 
of her horns, Amaltliea filled it with fresh 
herbs and gave it to Zeus, who placxnd it 
among tins stars. According to other 
accounts Zeus himself broke off one of 
the horns of tlie goat, and endowed it 
with the power of becoming filled with 
whatever tlie possessor might wish. 
Hence this liorn was commonly called 
tlie horn of plenty {cornucopia), and it 
was used in later times as the symbol of 
plenty in general. 

Amaltheum or Amalthea, a villa of 
Atticus in Kpirns, perhaps originally a 
shrine of the nymiili Amalthea, which 
Atticus converted into a summer retreat. 

Amanus {Ehnnli Dugh), a branch of Mt. 
Taiirus, wiiich runs from the head of the 
tUilf of IsKUs N.E. to the principal chain, 
dividing Syria from Cilicia and Cap¬ 
padocia. The chief pa.S8es were the 
Amatiid Gates {Bngche Pass) and the 
Syrian Gates {Beilan Pass). 

Amardi or Mardi, powerful, warlike 
tribe who dwelt on the S. shore of the 
Caspian Sc'a. 

Amaryllis, a shepherdess mentioned by 
Virgil in his Eclogues. 

Ara&rynthus, town in Euboea 7 stadia 
from Eretria, with a cclcbraU?d temple of 
Artemis, hence called Amarynthia or 
Araary’sia. 

Am&senus, small river In Latium, 
whicli, after being joined by the Ufens, 
falls into tlio sea between Circeii and 
Terraeina. 

Am&sia, capital of the kings of Pontus, 
an important fortress and road centre. 
It was the birthplace of Mithridates the 
Great and of the geogropher Strabo. 

Amasis, king of Egypt, 570-526 B.c. 
During his long reign Egypt was pros¬ 
perous; the pharaoh W'as strongly pro- 
Greek, and the Greeks were brought into 
close intercourse with tlie Egyptians, os 
is shown by his establishment of the Greek 
trading centre at Naucratia and his gifts 
to various Greek shrines. 

Amastris: 1. Wife of Xerxes, and 
mother of Artaxerxos I. 2. Also called 
Amastrine, niece of Darius, the last king 
of l^ersia. 3. A city on the coast of 
l^aphlagonia. 

Amata, wife of King Latinus and 
mother of Lavinia, opposed Lavinia 
being given in marriage to Aeneas, 
because she had already promised her to 
Turnus. When she heard that Turmis 
had fallen In battle, she hanged herself. 

Am&thfis, ancient town on the S. coast 
of Cyprus, with a celebrated temple of 
Aphrodite, who was henoe called Ama- 


thusia. There were copper mines In the 
neighbourhood of the town. 

Am&zdnes and Am&z6nldes (a Greek 
word ==* l>reastlese), a mythical race of 
warlike females, are said to have come 
from the Caucasus, and to have settled in 
Asia Minor. They were governed by a 
queen, and the female children had their 
right breasts cut oil' that they might use 
the bow with more ease. The male 
children were killed or disabled, and the 
race was preserved by periralical associa¬ 
tion with men of a different race. They 
constantly occur in Greek mythology and 
in ancient works of art. Ecc Heraiu.ks. 
In the reign of Tlieseus they invaded 
Attica. Towards the end of tiie Trojan 
War, they came, under their queen 
Penthesilea, to the asHistam.e of Priam; 
but she was killed by Achilles. {iSee 
Fig. 8.) « 

Ambarvalia, an Italian festival of 
blessing tlio crops. This festival took 
pla(;o in ^lay. It corresponded in some 
of its features to those observed in the 
Latin Church during the thn^e days before 
Ascension Thursday (llogation days). 
Tlie victim offered on the occasion was 
twice led ‘round the fields’ before the 
first corn was reaped, or tlie first grapes 
cut. Reapers, vine-dressers, and farm- 
servants followed, dancing and singing 
liymns to Ceres or Racchus. Etx the 
opening pages of Pater’s Marius ifie 
Kpicurcau. 

Ambldrix, a chief of the Eburones in 
Gaul, who cut to pieces the Roman 
troops under Sabimis and Cotta,, 51 li.c. 

Ambitus, in republican Rome, the 
canvassing for a public; office. It was 
open to many abuses, and hence under 
the empire the word came to be used of 
any appointment which had been ob¬ 
tained by illegal means. 

Ambrania (Aria), town on the left bank 
of the Arachthus, N. of the Ambroeian 
Gulf, was originally included in Acar- 
nania, but afterwards in Epirus. It was 
colonized by the Corinthians about 
660 B.c. Pyrrhus made it the capital of 
his kingdom, and adorned it with publlo 
buildings and statues. In 229 b.c. it be¬ 
came a member of the Actoliau League. 
In 189 B.c. it was taken by the Romans 
and became a free city, not, however, 
before It had been stripped of its works of 
art. Some of its inhabitants were trans¬ 
planted to the now city of NicopoUs. 
i>e€ also Ntcopolis. 

Ambr&olous Sinus (G. of Ana), gulf of 
the Ionian Sea between Epirus and 
Acarnania. 

Ambr&sus or Amphr^sus, town in 
Phocis, S. of Mt. Parnassus. 

Ambr5nes, Celtic people, who joined 
the Cimbri and Teuton! in their invasion 
of the Roman dominions, and were 
defeated by Marius near Aquae Sextiae 
(Aix) in 102 u.c. 

Ambrdsia, the food Of the gods, as 
nectar was their drink. Together they 
conferred immortality. 
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Ambrdsius, Ix^tter known as JSaint 
Ambrose, arcbljishop of Milan {d. 397), 
is one of the foui* great doc‘tors of the 
Latin Church (Ambrose Jerome, Augus¬ 
tine, Crcgory tho Great). His writings 
are voluminous. Several of his hyinirs 
are still used by the Latin Church in her 
Canonical Otllce. -SVe F. H. Duddcn, 
T/fc Li/r. and Titnes of .S'. Ainbroae (1935). 

Ameipsias, author of several comedies 
at Athens. A contemporary of Aristo¬ 
phanes, he defeated his more famous 
rival in 414 with the licrcJlcrH which was 
preferred to the IHrds, and again in 423, 
when the Cltn/ds was awarded third place, 
Ameipsias’ Conmis being placed second 
to the Pytine of Cratinus. 

Amfirla, ancient town in Fmbria, and a 
muriicipium, tho birthplace of Hex. 
Roscius, was situated in a vine district. 

Amisia or Amislus (Ems), river in Ger¬ 
many. 

Amisus, city on the coast of Pontus, on 
a hay of the Euxine Sea, called after it 
(Aiui.^cnus Sinus). It was fomided in the 
sixth century n,c. from Phocaea or 
Rilitufl, but was included in the Pontic 
kingdom by 250 n.c. Enlarged by 
Mithridatee, it enjoyed a large degree of 
freedom and great prosperity under 
Rome. 

Amlternum, ancient town of the 
Sabines, birthplace of tho historian 
SalliLst, 

Ammlanus Marcellinus (c. a.d. 330- 
c. 390), the last of the great Roman his¬ 
torians, by birth a Grec-k, and a native of 
Syrian Antioch, seinred In the imperial 
bodyguard. He attended the emperor 
Julian in his campaign against the Per- 
siarjs (363). He wrote a history of the 
Roman empire, of which eighteen books 
are extant, embracing the period from 
353 to the death of Valens, 378. Ilia 
style is harsh and Inflated; but his 
accuracy, fldelity, and impartiality 
deserve praise. English translation in 
Loch Library. iSee E. A, Thompson, 
The IJistorical Work of Ammianua 
Marcellinus (1947). 

Ammon, Egyptian divinity {AmHn), 
whom the Greeks identified with Zeus, 
and tho Romans with Jupiter. Ho pos¬ 
sessed a celebrated temple and oracle in 
the oasis of Ammonium (Siwah) in the 
Libyan desert. It was visited by Alex¬ 
ander the Great, some of whose coins 
show his head adorned with tho curling 
rain’s horns of the god, (See Fig. 39.) , 

Ammonius; 1. An Alexandrian scholar 
of the second century b.c., a pupil of 
Aristarohus. Ho wrot-e commentaries on 
Homer, Pindar, and Arfstophanee, 2. 
Saccas, one of the founders of Neo¬ 
platonism. Born a Cliristian he lapsed 
into paganism. He was the teacher of 
Orlgen, Longinus, and of Plotinus, whose 
doctrine later eclipsed that of his 
master. 

Amor, the god of love, had no place in 
the religion of tho Romans, who only 
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translate the Greek name Eros into Amor. 
also Eros. 

Amorgus, Island in the Grecian Archl- 
I)elago, birthplace of Semonides, and 
under the Roman emperors a place of 
banishment. 

AmpMusia, the promontory at tho W. 
end of the African coast of the Fretum 
Gaditanuin (Straits of (Jibraltar). 

Amphl&raus, son of Oiolcs and Hyper- 
mestrn, a great prophet and hero at 
Argos. By his wife Eriphyle, the sister 
of Adrastus, he was the father of Alc- 
nmetui, Amphilochus, Kurydicc, and 
Demonassa. He joined Adrastus in the 
expedition against Thebes, although he 
foresaw its fatal terndnatlon, through the 
persuasions of his wife Eriphyle, who Jjad 
been induced to persuade her hiishancl 
by the necklace of Harmonia, which 
Polyuices had given her. On leaving 
Argos he enjoined his sons to punish tlieir 
mother for his death. During tho war 
I against Thebes, Amphiaraus fought 
hravtdy, but could not cscai)e his fate. 
Ihirsued by Pericly menus, he fled towards 
the river Ismenius, and the earth swal¬ 
lowed up tho pious prophet together with 
his chariot, before he was overtaken by 
his enemy. He was made immortal, and 
was worshipped as a hero. His oracle 
between Potniao and Thebes, where he 
was said to have boon swallowed up, 
enjoyed celebrity for the interpretation of 
dreams. 

Amphictyonio League, an association 
of Greek states for the maintenanco of tho 
temples and cults of Demeter at Thermo¬ 
pylae and Apollo at Delphi. It also 
enforced certain inter-state rights and 
laws arising from the Amphictyonic oath, 
and organized the Pythian games. The 
Council of the League met twice yearly, 
alternately at Delphi and Thermopylae; 
each member state has two votes, which 
appear to have been easily transferable. 
The League had political importance 
inasmuch as it could be used to promote 
the designs of its more powerful members. 

Ampblldobla, the country of tho 
Amphilochl, an Epirot race, at the E. 
end of the Ambracian Gulf. See Ampiii- 
LOCHX78. 

Amphll6obus, son of Arapliiaraus and 
Eriphyle, and brother of AJemaeon. He 
took part in the expedition of tho Epigoni 
against Thebes, assisted his brother 
Aiemaeon (q,v.) in the murder of their 
[ mother, and fought against Troy. Liko 
his father he was a seer. He was killed by 
Mopsus (g.v.), 

Amphidn, son of Zeus and Antlope, and 
twin brother of Zothus. They were born 
on Mt. Clthaeron, and grew up among the 
shepherds. Having become acquainted 
with their origin they marched against 
Thebes, where Lycus (q,v.) roamed. 
They took the city, and killed Lycus and 
Dirce, his wife, because they had treated 
Antlope with great cruelty. They put 
Dirce (q.v.) to death by tjing her to a 
bull. After they had obtained possession 
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of Thebes, they fortified It by a wall. 
Amphion had received a lyre from the pod 
Hermes, on which ho played with such 
magic skill, that the stones moved of their 
own accord and formed the wall. Ara- 
phion afterwards married Niobo ((y-v.), 
who bore him manv sons and daughters, 
all of whom wore killed by Apollo, where¬ 
upon he put an end to his own life. 

Amphlpdlis, town in Macedonia on the 
K. bank of the Strymon, 3 miles from tlie 
sea. The Strymon flowed almost round 
the town, whence its name Arapliipolis. 
It was originally called Ennea Hodoi, 
the ‘Nine Ways,’ and belonged to the 
Edonians, a Thracian people. It wjis 
colonized by the Athenians in 437 B.o., 
who drove the Edonians out of the place. 
It was one of the most important of the 
Athenian possessions N. of the Aegaean 
Sea, commanding the road to the mines 
a.Tid timber forests in the region of Mt. 
PangamiH. 

Amphissa, one of the chief towns of 
Ozolian Eocris on the borders of Phocia, 
7 miles from Delphi. In consequence of 
the Sacred War declared against Ain- 
phissa by the Amphictyons, the town 
was destroyed by Philip, 338 u.c., but 
was afterwards rebuilt. 

Amphithoatron, circular theatre, 
designed for gladiatorial and other con¬ 
tests. See CoLOSflKiTM. 

Amphltritfi, a Nereid or an Oceanid, 
wife of the god Poseidon and goddess of 
the sea, especially of the Mediterranean. 
She wfis the mother of Triton. 

Amphlti^dn or Amphltrdo, son of 
Alcaeus and Hipponome, and husband 
of Alcmene (q.v.). Heracles, the son of 
Zeus and Alcmene, is'called Amphi- 
tryoniadcs in allusion to his reputed 
father. Amphitryon fell in a war against 
Erginus, king of the Minyao. 

Amphdra, two-handled clay vessel, 
big-bellied, designed to hold oil, honey, 
wine, or water. Held between seven 
and eight gallons. (See Fig. 42.) 

Ampsanctus or Amsanotus Laous, a 
small lake in Samniurn near Aeculanurn, 
from whicli mephitic vapours arose. 
Honce it was regarded as an entrance to 
the lower world. 

Ampj^ous, father of the famous seer 
Mopsus. 

Amullus. See Romulus. 

Am^olae: 1. Ancient town of Laconia 
on the Eurotas, 2i miles S.K. of Sparta. 
It is said to have been the abode of 
Tyndareus, and of Castor and Pollux, 
who are honce called Amyclaei FreUrea. 
After the conquest of Peloponnesus by 
the Dorians, the Aohaeans maintained 
themselves In Amyclae for a long time: 
but it was at length taken and destroyed 
by the Lacedaemonians under Teleclus. 
Amyclae continued memorable by the 
festival of the Hyaolnthla, celebrated 
annually, and by the colossal statue of 
Apollo, hence called Amyclaeus, whose 
sanctuary and ‘throne^ have been 
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excavated. 2. An ancient town of 
Latium. The inhabitants wore said to 
have deserted it on account of its being 
infested by serpents; whence Virgil speaks 
of tacitae Amyclae. 

AmS^clidGs, a name of Hyacinthus, as 
the son of Amyclas, the founder of 
Amyclae. 

Amj)cus, son of the god Poseidon, king 
of thf3 Bebryces in Bithyina, c©lebra,ted 
for his skill in boxing. He used to chal¬ 
lenge strangers to box with him and slay 
them; but when the Argonauts came to 
his dominions. Pollux killed him, or 
(according to Tlieocritns) knocked him 
out in a boxing match, and ended his 
outrageous behaviour. 

AmjlmSnft, one <3f the fifty daughters of 
Danaus. The fountain of Amymone in 
Argolis wa.s called after her in corn mom- 
oration of her sednctioTi by Poseidon. 

Amjrntas; 1 . King of Macedonia, 
reigned from about 540 to 500 n.c. 2. 
King of Macedonia, son of Philip, the 
brother of Perdiocas II, reigned 393-309, 
and obtained the crown by the murder 
of the usurper Pausanias. Ho carefully 
cultivated the friendship of Athens. He 
left by his wdfe Eurydice throe sons, 
Alexander, Perdiccas, and the famous 
Philip, who is hence called by Ovid 
Amyntiades. 3. Greek epigrammatist, 
fl. c. 350 n.c. Ho was not known to us 
previous to the discovery of a papyrus at 
Oxyrhynchns, containiiig two epigrams. 
See J. U. Powell, New Chapters in the 
lii4itory of Greek Literature (1933). 

Amyntor, king of the Dolopos, and 
father of Phoenix, who is lienee called 
Amyntorldes. See also PnrOKNix. 

AmjKhadn, father of Bias and of the 
seer Medampus, who is hence called 
Amythaonius. 

An&ces or Anactes, i.e. ‘the kings.’ a 
name frequently given to Castor and 
Pollux. 

An&oharsiB, a Scythian of princely 
rank, loft his native country in pursuit of 
knowledge, and came to Athens, r. 594 
B.c. He became acquainted with S(>1uii, 
and by his talents he excited admiration. 
He was killed by his brother Saulins on 
his return to his native country. The 
letters wiiich go under his name are 
spurious. 

Anacr^dn, lyric poet, 6 . c. 570 B.c., at 
Teos, an Ionian city in Asia Minor. He 
removed to Abdera, in Thrace, when 
Teos was taken by the Persians, but he 
lived at Samos, under the patronage of 
Polycrates. After the death of Poly¬ 
crates, ho went to Athens at the invitation 
of the tyrant Hipparchus. He d. at 
the ago of 85. Of his poems only a few 
genuine fragments have come down to us; 
for the AnacreorUica were composed by 
imitators five or six hundred years after 
his death. 

Anagnia (Anaffni)^ the chief town of the 
Hemici in Latium, and subsequently 
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both a municipinm nnd a Roman colony. 
In tlic neif?hbourlioo<l ('icero had a 
beautiful ostete, Aiiagninum (sc. prac- 
dium). 

Anapaest, a metrical foot consisting: of 
two short syllables followed by one long 
syllable (e.g. jruiro). 

Anapus: 1. River in Acarnania. 2. 
River in tslcily. 

Anas ((^uadiana), one of the chief 
rivers of Spain, f(»rining tlie boundary 
between Jmsitaiiia and Raeticu, and 
flowing into the ocean by two months 
(now only one). At Einerita Augusta it 
was spanned by a bridge of sixty-fom* 
arches built hy Trajan. 

Anaxagdras, a celebrated Greek philo¬ 
sopher of tliG Ionian school, was b. at 
Clazoiuenae in Ionia, 500 ii.c. He gave 
up his property to his relations, and went 
to Athens at the ago of 20; here he 
roraaiued thirty years, find liecame the 
friend and teacher of Euripides and 
Pericles. He taught that an unliniiti'd 
number of material elements constituted 
the universe, and combined to form bodies 
under the guidaneo of an independent 
Intelligence (Noas). He was also the 
first to explain solar eclipses. Portions 
of his work Ow Nature siuwive. His 
doctrines ollended the Athenians; and he 
was ac(.uised of impiety, 450. It was only 
through the eloquence of Pericles that he 
was not put to death; but ho was sen¬ 
tenced to pay a fine and to quit Athens. 
He retired to Lamnsacus, where he d, in 
428, at tlie age of 72. 

Anaxandrides, king of Sparta, reigned 
from c. 500 n.c. to 520. Having a barren 
wife whom he would not divorce, the 
ephors made him take with her a second. 
By her ho had Cleomenes. 

Anaxarchus, a philosopher of Abdera, 
of the school of Democritus, accompanied 
Alexander into Asia (334 n.c.). After the 
d(‘ath of Alexander (323), Anaxarchus 
was thrown by shipwreck into the power 
of Nlcocreon, king of Cyprus, to whom he 
had given offence, and who had lijin 
pounded to death in a stone mortar. 

Anax&rgte, a maiden of Cyprus, treated 
her lover Ii)his with such haughtiness 
that he hanged himself at her door. She 
looked with indifference at the funeral of 
the youth, but Venus changed her into a 
stone statue (Ovid, Met, xiv. 698 fl.). 

Anaximander, of Miletus, was b. 610 
B.C., d. aft£‘r 546. He was a philosopher 
of the Ionian school, and the immediate 
successor of Thales, Its first founder. He 
maintained that the Infinite (rb a-ntipov) 
was the primary boutcc ot all things. 

AnaxlmftnSs, of Miletus, the third in 
the series of Ionian philosophers, ft. c. 
644 B.c.; as ho was the teacher of 
Anaxagoras, 480 B.c., he must have lived 
to a great age. He considered air to be 
the first cause of all things, and he was 
the first to regard nature as subject to 
physical rather than to the moral law. 


Ancaous; 1. Son of the Arcadian 
Lycurgiis, and father of Agapenor. Ho 
w^as one of the Argonauts, and was killed 
by the Calydonian boar. 2. Son of the 
god Poseidon and Astypalaea, also one of 
the Argonauts, and the helmsman of the 
ship Argo after the death of Tiphys. 

AnchiaiS and -lus; 1. Town in Thrace, 
on the Black Sea, on the borders of 
Moesia. 2. Ancient city of Cilicia, W. of 
the Cydnus near the coast, said to have 
been built by Sardanapalus. 

Anchises, son of Capys and Themis, the 
daughter of Hue, and king of Dardanus 
on Mt. Ida. In beauty he equalled the 
immortal gods, and w’as beloved by 
Ai^hrodite, by whom he became the father 
of Aeneas, who is hence called Ancliisi- 
ades. Having boasted of Ids intereoui*8e 
with the goddess, ho was struck by a 
flash of lightning, wdiieh deprived him of 
his sight. On the capture of Troy by the 
Greeks, Aeneas carried his father on his 
shoulders from the burning city. Sec the 
second Aencid of Virgil. He died soon 
after the arrival of Aeneas in Sicily, and 
was buried on Mt. Eryx. 

Ancile, a sacred shield, said to have fall¬ 
en from heaven in Nutna’s reign. There 
was a proi>hecy that the destiny of Rome 
was bound up with it, and, to avoid theft, 
eleven other similar shields were made 
like it, and placed in the temple of Mars 
in the rare of the Salii, 

Ancona or Ancon, towm and harbour 
in Picenum on the Adriatic sea, lying in a 
bend of the coast bctw’cen two promon¬ 
tories, and hence called Ancon^ or an 
‘elbow.’ It was built by the Syracusans 
in the time of the elder Dionysius, 392 
B.c. The Romans made It a colony. 

Ancus Marclus, fourth king of Rome, 
reigned 640-616 n.c., and is said to have 
been the son of Numa’s daughter. Ho 
took many Latin towns and transported 
the inhabitants to Romo: these conquered 
Latins formed the original plebs. 

Ancyra (Ankara), city of Galatia. 
When Augustus recorded the chief events 
of his life on bronze tablets at Rome, the 
citizens of Ancyra had a copy made, 
which was cut on marble blocks and 
placed at Ancyra in a temT>le dedicated to 
Augustus and Romo. This inscription, 
discovered in 1555, Is still extant, and 
called the ‘Monumentum Ancyranum.* 
Its unique interest lies in the fact that it 
gives us, in his own words, what is almost 
the dying statement of the founder of 
the Homan republic, i.e. the emperor 
Augustus. As this monumental inscrip¬ 
tion was set up in Greek-speaking pro¬ 
vinces of the empire, a Greek version was 
provided. The division of this record Is 
fourfold; (1) a short summary of the 
‘deeds done* between 44 and 28 B.o.; a 
considerable part of this section is of a 
military character; (2) domestic adminis¬ 
tration and constitutional changes, to¬ 
gether with public ‘acts’ — such as 
triumphs, thanksgiving services, honours, 
and titles given or bestowed, and the 
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like; (3) financial matters: e.g. sums 
expended on works of public utility (such 
as aqueducts and roads), pcjnsious and 
allowances to discharged soldiers, grants 
of corn to the citizens of Konie, and costs 
of gladiatorial and other shows; (4) 
mainly i)oIiiical and diplomatic. 

Besides learning from the record that 
Augustus wrote it in his 77th year, wo 
hear that he had been poutifex inaxiraus, 
was princeps senatns ff»r forty years, 
undertook the building of such temples as 
that of Apollo on the Palatine, the 
temples of Minerva, Juno, and Jupiter, 
eompleted the J^’orum of Julius, construc¬ 
ted bridges and made military roads, 
extended the frontiers of empire, made a 
number of wtirliko expeditions, estab¬ 
lished a large number of colonies. Besides 
all this, the record gives us an iramenso 
number of other facts. Best edition, J. 
(j;ag6 (1934). 

And&cldgs, one of the ten Attic oratnrs, 
was b. at Atliens in 440 b.c. He belongt'd 
U) a noble family, and supported the 
oligarehical party at Athens. In 415 ho 
became involved In the charge brought 
against Alcibiades of having mutilated 
the Heriiiae O/.v.). He w'as imprisoned, 
but was set free aft>er denouneiiig the Jreal 
or prctcuded peri>etrators of the crime. 
Ho was four times banished from Athens, 
and died in cxih*. "rtie most famous of his 
extant speeches is the JJe Myaieriis, See 
II. C. Jebb, AUic Orniors, vol. i. (1888). 

Andraemon: 1. Husband of Gorge, 
daughter of Oeneua, king of Oalydon in 
Aetolia, wliom he succeeded, ana father 
of Thoas, who is hence called Audrae- 
monides. 2. ^on of Oxylus, and hus¬ 
band of Dryope, who was mother of 
Amphissus by Apollo. 

Andrdgdds or Andrdgdus, son of Minos 
and Pa8ij)ha^5i, conquered all his oppon¬ 
ents in the games of the Panathenaea at 
Athens, and was in consequence slain at 
the instigation of Aegeus. Minos made 
war on the Athenians to avenge the death 
of his son. (See Minos, 2 ). Androgens 
was worshipped (at a later period) at 
Phalenim as a hero. 

Andr5maoh§ or Andrdm&cha, wife of 
Hector, by whom she had a son Scaman- 
drius (Astyanax). On the taking of 
Troy her sou was hurled from the walls of 
the city, and she herself fell to the share 
of Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, who 
took her to Epirus. She afterwards 
lived with Helen us, a brother of Hector. 

AndrdmSda or AndromddS, daughter of 
Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, and Cassiopoa. 
Her mother boasted that the beauty of 
her daughter surpassed that of the 
Nereids, and Poseidon sent a sea-monster 
to lay waste the country. The oracle of 
Ammon promised deliverance If Andro¬ 
meda was given up to the monster; and 
Cepheus was obliged to chain his daughter 
to a rock. Hereshe was found and saved 
by Perseus, who slew the monster and 
obtained her as his wife. She had been 
previously promised to Phineus, and this 


gave rise to the famous fight of Phineus 
and l^ersens at the wedding, in which tJie 
former and all his associates w’cre slain. 
After her death, she was placed among the 

Andronicus Livlus. See Ltviub. 

Andronicus Rhddlus, head of the 
Peripatetic school soon after 40 u.c. Ho 
prepared an edition of Aristotle’s works 
which had been brought to Rome by 
Sulla in 86 B.c. At that time the 
Staglrito was known only by his lesser 
writings (now lost); and Andronicus’ 
edition is the basis of our i)reRent text. 

Andros, one of the largest Islands of the 
Cyclades, 8. E. of Euboea. It was eelo- 
i brated for its wine, whence the whole 
island was regarded as sacred to Dionysus. 

Andrdtlon, Athenian historian, and 
puidl of Isocrates. 

Angli or Anglii, Gorman people on the 
Irft hank of the Elbe in modern Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

Anio (Aniene), river which forma at 
Tibur beautiful waterfalls, and flows into 
the Tiber, 3 miles above Rome. The 
water of the Anio was conveyed to Kf)me 
by two aqueducts, the Anio Vetus (272 
B.c.) and Anio Novus (52 b.c.). 

Anlus, son of Apollo by Crenaa, and 
priest of Apollo at Delos. By Dryo]>e h(^ 
had three daughters, to whom Dionysus 
gave the power of producing at will any 
quantity of wine, com, and oil, whence 
they were called Oenotropae. \Vith 
these necessaries they are said to have 
supplied the Greeks during the first nine 
years of the Trojan War. 

Anna, daughter of Bolus and sister of 
Dido. After the death of the latter slie 
fled from Carthage to Italy, where she was 
kindly received by Aeneas. Here she 
excited the jealousy of Lavinia, and being 
wramed in a dream by Dido, she fled and 
threw herself into the river Numicius. 
Henceforth she was worshipped as the 
nymph of that river imder the name of 
Anna Perenna. 

Anniceris (third century b.c.), a leader 
of the Cyrenaic philosophical school. 

Annlus Milo. See Mino. 

AntaauB, son of Poseidon and Ge 
(Earth), a giant who obliged ail strangers 
to wrestle with him and then slew them. 
Heracles defeated and killed him. A 
later version says that Antaeus was 
invincible so long as ho remained in con¬ 
tact with his mother earth. Hercules 
discovered this, lifted him from the earth, 
and crushed him in the air. 

Antaloldas, a Spartan, son of Leon, is 
chiefly known by the celebrated treaty 
concluded with Persia in 386 b.c., usually 
called the Peace of Antalcidas. Ac¬ 
cording to this treaty all the Greek cities 
In Asia Minor were to belong to the 
Persian king: the Athenians were allowed 
to retain only Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Scyros; and all the other Greek cities 
were to be independent. 

AntSnor; 1. A Trojan, son of Aesyetos 
and Cleomestra, and husband of Theauo. 
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left gfuardiaii of his son Philip, bnt he 
married the widow of Deraotriiis, and 
became king of Macedonia himself. He 
supported Aratus and the Achaean 
League against Cleornencs, king of 
Sparta, whom ho dcjfoat.od at SclhiHia in 
222, and took Sparta. He d. in 221. 

Antilibanus. See Libanus. 

Antlldchus, son of Nestor, accompanied 
his father to Troy, and distinguished him¬ 
self by liis bravery. He was slain before 
Troy by Morn non the Ethiopian. 

Antlmfichus, Greek epic and elegiac 
poet, towards the end of the IMopon- 
nesian War; his chief work was an epic 
poem called Thebais. His works e^dst 
only in fragments. He also prepared an 
edition of Homer, remarkable as pre¬ 
ceding by a whole century the work of the 
great Alexandrian scholars. 

Antlnddp61is {Sheikh Abddeh), city, 
built by Hadrian, on the E. bank of the 
Nile. (»SVc a/so Anti NOUS, 2.) Excava¬ 
tions have boon made: see E. Kiihu, 
Ardino<i))(>lis (1913). 

Antindus; 1. One of the suitors of 
Penelope; slain by Ulysses, 2. A youth 
of extraordinary beauty, born at Claudio- 
polis in Hlthyriia, w*as the favourite of the 
emperor Hadrian, and his companion in 
all Ills journeys. Ho was drowned in the 
Nile, A.D. 130. The grief of the emperor 
knew no bounds. He enrolled Antinous 
amongst the gods, caused a temple to be 
erected to him at Mantinea, and founded 
the city of Antinoopolia {q.v,) in honour 
of him. 

Antidohia and -Sa. 1. Capital of tho 
Greek kingdom of Syria, and long the 
chief city of Asia, stood on the left bank 
of the Oroutes, about 15 miles from the 
sea, in a beautiful valley. It was built 
by Seloucus Nicator, about 300 b.o., who 
called it Antiochia in honour of his father 
Antiochus, and peopled it chiefly from 
tho neighbouring city of Antlgonea {q.v,)- 
It w^as one of the earliest strongholds of 
the Christian faith; the tlrst place where 
the Christian name was used (Acts xi. 
26); and the see of one of the four chief 
bishops, who were called Patriarchs. 
2. A. AD Maeandrum, a city of Caria. 
on the Maeander, built by Antiochus I 
Soter, on tho site of the old city of 
Pvthopolis. 3. A city of the borders of 
Phrygia and IMsidia; built by colonists 
from Magnesia; made a colony under 
AugustxLs, and called Caesarea. Tho 
other cities of the name of Antioch are 
better known under other designations. 

Antidohus: I. Kings of Syria. 1. 
Antioohus I 80TER (rclraed 280-261 
B.C.), was the son of Soleucua I, the 
founder of tho Syrian kingdom of the 
Seleucldae. He married his stepmother 
Stratonloe, with whom he fell violently in 
love, and whom his father surrendered to 
him. He foil in battle against the Gauls 
in 201. 2. Antiochus II Theos (261~ 

24.7 B.O.), son and successor of No. 1. 
The Milesians gave him his surname of 
TheoSt because he delivered them from 


their tyrant, Timarchus. He carried on 
war with Ptolemy PhiladelphUH, king of 
Egypt, which w’as brought to a close by 
his putting away his wife Laodice, and 
marrying Berenice, the daughter of 
Ptolemy. After the death of Ptolemy, he 
recalled liaodice, hut in revenge for the 
insult she had received, she caused 
Antiochus and Berenice to be murdered. 
He was succeeded by his son Heleucus 
Callinicus. His younger son Antioclms 
Hierax also assumed the crown and 
carried on war some years with his 
brother. See also Skleucus II. 3. 
Antiochus HI, snrnamed tlie Great 
(223-187 B.C.), sou and successor of 
{Stdeucus Callinicus. Ho carried on war 
against Ptolem^’' Philopator, king of 
Egrypt. in order to obtain Coele-Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine, but 
defeated at the battle of Raphia near 
Gaza, in 217. He was afterwards 
engaged for seven years (212-206) in an 
attempt to regain the eastern provinces of 
Asia, which had revolted during the reign 
of Antiochus II; but though he met with 
great success, ho found it hopeh^ss to 
effect the subjugation of the Parthian and 
Bactrian kingdoms, and accordingly 
concluded a i)eace with them. In 198 ho 
conquered Palestine and Coele-Syria, 
which he afterwards gave as a dowry with 
his daughter Cleopatra upon her marriage 
with Ptolemy Epiphanes. He after¬ 
wards became involved in hostilities with 
the Romans, and was urged by Hannibal, 
who arrived at his court, to invade Italy 
without loss of time; but Antiochus did 
not follow his advice. In 192 he crossed 
over into Greece; and in 191 he was 
defeated by the Romans at Thermopylae, 
and compelled to return to Asia. In 190 
he was again defeated by the Ronjans 
under L. Scipio, at Mt. Slpylus, near 
Magnesia, and compelled to sue for peace, 
which was granted in 188, on condition 
of his ceding all his dominions E. of 
Mt. Taurus, and paying 15,000 Euboic. 
talents. In order to raise the money to 
pay the Romans, he attacked a wealthy 
temple in Elymois, but was killed by the 
people of the place (187). He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Seleucus Philopator. 
4, Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175-163 
B.C.), son of Antiochus III, succeeded his 
brother Seleucus Philopator in 175. He 
carried on war against Egypt (171-168) 
with great success, and he was preparing 
to lay siege to Alexandria in 168, when the 
Romans compelled him to retire. He 
endeavoured to root out the Jewish 
religion and to introduce the worship of 
the Greek divinities; but this attempt led 
to a rising of the Jewish people, under 
Mattathias and his heroic sons the 
Maccabees, which Antiochus was unable 
to put down. Ho attempted to plunder 
a temple in Ely mate In 164, but he was 
repulsed, and died shortly afterwards in a 
state of raving madness, which the Jews 
and Greeks equally attributed to his 
sacrilegious orlmes. Hte subjects gave 
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him the name of Epimanes (*the mad¬ 
man’) in parody of Epiphanes. 5. 
Antiochus V Eupator (103-1 (12 n.c.), 
son and Buccessor of Epiplianes, was i) 
years old at his father’s death. He was 
dethroned and pnt to death by Demetrius 
Soter, the son of yeleucus Pliilopator. 
6. Antiochus VI Theos, son of Alcx- 
fiuder Balas. He was brought forward as 
a claimimt to the erown in 141, agaiust 
Demetrius Nieator by Tryphon, but he 
was murdered by the latter, who ascended 
the throne himself in 14 2. 7 . Antiociutb 

VII .ViPKTKS (137-129 B.C.), so called 
from Side, in l^amphylia, where he was 
brought up, younger' son of Demetrius 
Sotcr, succeeded Tryphon. lie was 
deh.'atcd and slain in battle by tho 
Darthians in 129. 8. Antkxthth VIII 

Grtpus, or Hook-nosed (12o-9G n.c.), 
second son of Dmnetrius Nieator and 
Cleopatra. He carried on war for some 
years with his lialf-hrother, Antiochus IX. 
At length, in 112, the two brothers agreed 
to share tho kingdom between them, A. 
Cyzieenus having Coele-SsTia and I'lioe- 
iii(-ia, and A. Grypus the remainder of the 
provinces, Grypus was arssassinated in 
9(>. 9. AntiochUH IX Cyzicknuh, from 

Cyzicus. where he was brought up, 
brother of No. 8, reigned over Ooele- 
Syria and riioenicia from 112 to OC, hut 
fell in battle in 95 against Seleucua 
Epiphanes, son of Antiochus VIII. 10. 
Antiochus X Eusebes, sou of Cyzicenus, 
defeated Seleucus Epiphanes, and main¬ 
tained the throne against the brotiiers of 
Seleucus, He succeeded his father in 95. 
11 . Antiochus XI Epiphanes, son of 
Gryims, and brother of Seleucus Epi- 
plianes, carried on war against Eusebes, 
luit was defeated by the latter, and 
dnuvned in the river Orontes. 12. 
Antiochus XII Dionvsub, brother of 
No. 11, held the crown for a short time, 
hut fell in battle against Aretas, king of 
the Arabians. The Syrians, worn out 
with tho civil broils of tho Seleucidae, 
oilered the kingdom to Tigrones, king of 
Armenia, w'ho united Syria to his own 
domiiiioiLS In 83, and held it till his defeat 
by the Romans in 69. 13. Antiocihjs 

XIII Asiaticus, son of Eusebes, became 
king of Syria on tho defeat of Tigranes by 
liucullus in 69; but he was deprived of it 
in 05 by Pompey, who reduced Syria to a 
Roman province. In this year the 
Seleucidae ceased to reign. 

II. Kings of Commagene, 1. Made an 
alliance with tho Romans, about 64 b.c. 
He assisted Pompey with troops in 49, 
and was attacked by Antony in 38. He 
was succeeded by Mithridates I about 31. 

2. Succeeded Mithridates I, and was put 
to death at Rome by Augustus in 29. 

3. Succeeded Mithridates II. and d. In 

A.D. 17. Upon his death, Commagene 
became a Roman province, and remained 
so till A.D. 38. 4. Surnamed Epiphanes, 

received his paternal dominion from 
Caligula in a.d. 38. He assisted the 
Romans in their wars against the Par- 


thlans under Nero, and against the Jews 
under Ve«pa.sian. In 72, he was accused 
of conspiring wdth the Parthians against 
the Romans, was deprived of his king¬ 
dom, and retirt^d to Rome, where ho 
passed the remainder of ids life. 

III. LUerarii : Of A scaldn, the founder 
of the fifth Academy, was a friend of 
LucuUus and the teacher of Cicero at 
Athens (79 b.c.). 

Antidpe: 1. Mother, by Zeus, of 
Amphlon {q.v,) and Zethus. S4ho was 
carried olT by Epopeus.kiiig of Sieyon, hut 
brought back to Thebes by Lycus (g^.t?.). 
2. An Amazon, sister of Ilippolyto, wife 
of Theseus, and mother of kipT>olytu.s. 

Antipater: I. The Mae-edoiiian, an 
ofticer greatly trusted by Philip and 
Alexander tiie Great, was loft by the 
latter r<‘gent in Mac-cdonia, when he 
crossed over into Asia in 334 n.c. On the 
death of Alexander (323), Autipater. in 
conjunction with Cratenis, eorried on war 
against the Greeks, who endeavonred to 
recover tlie.ir independoneo. This war, 
usually called the Lamiaii War, from 
Lamia, wlicre Antii)ater was besieged in 
323, w’as terminaU'd by Antipater’s 
vi('-tory over the confederates at Ch’annon 
in 322. Antipater d. in 319, after 
appointing Polysperchon regent, and his 
own son Cassonder (</.r.) to a subordinate 
position. 2. Grandson of the preceding, 
and second son of Cassander and Thes- 
8 aloni<^a. He and his brother Alexander 
quarrelled for the possession of Mace¬ 
donia, and Demetrius Poliorct'tes ob¬ 
tained the kingdom, and put to death the 
two brothers. 3. Father of Herod the 
Great, son of a nolile Iduinaeaii of 
tho same name, espoused the cause of 
Hyreanus agaimst his brother Aristobulus. 
He was appointed by Caesar in 47 B.c. 
procurator of Judaea, which appointment 
he held till his death in 43, when ho was 
xmisoned. 4. Eldest son of Herod the 
Great by his first wife, conspired a^Inst 
his father’s life, and w'as executed five 
days before Herod’s death. 5. Of 
Taksub, a Stoic philosopher, the suc¬ 
cessor of Diogenes and the teacher of 
Panaetius, about 144 B.c. 6 . (3f Sidon, 
author of several epigrams in the (freek 
Anthology, fl. c. 130; B.o. A new' epigram 
has come to light on a papyrus from 
Ox 3 Trhynchus. 

Antlp&ter, L. Caelius, a Roman his¬ 
torian, and a contomyxirary of O. Grac¬ 
chus (123 B.c,), wrote Annales, which 
contained a valuable account of the 
second Punic War. 

Antiph&nds, the most important author 
(with Alexis (q.v,)) of the Attic middle 
comedy. 

Antlphd.t§8, king of the mythical 
Laestrygones in Sicily, who are repre¬ 
sented as giants and cannibals. They 
destroyed eleven of the ships of Ulysses, 
who escaped with only one vessel. 

Antiphilus, of Egypt, a painter, the 
rival of Apelles, painted for I*hllip and 
Alexander the Great. 
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Ant!ph5n» iho most ancient of the ten 
Attic oratorR, b . 480 h.c. Ho beloujfod 
to the oliffarohicol party at Athenfi, and 
took an active part in the estahliHlmient 
of the iproverninent of the Four Hundred, 
after the overthrow of wliich he was 
hronpht to trial, condemned, and put to 
death (411 n.c.). Antiphon introduced 
jfrtiat improvements in public speakiiit?. 
The hifitorian Thucydides was one of his 
pupils. The orations which he composed 
were written for others; and the only time 
that ho spoke in public himself was when 
he was accused and condemned to deatli. 
This speecii iR now lost. VVe still possess 
fifteen of his orations. See R. Ct Jebh, 
Attic Oralom (1888), for detailed informa¬ 
tion. 

Antissa, town in Lesbos, on the W. 
coast between Methymna and the pro- 
rnontorj^ Sigrium. 

AntisthdnSs, an Athenian, foiinder of 
the sect (jf llie Cynic philosophers. In 
his youth he foij^rlit at Tanagra (420 b.o.), 
and was a dist'iple first of Corglas and 
then of SocratcH, whom he never quitted, 
and at whose <leath he was present. He 
d. at Athens, at the age ot 70. He taught 
in the Cymrsarges. a gymnasium for 
the use of AtJionians born of foreign 
mothers; whence probably his followers 
w'ere called ‘Cynics,* though others derive 
their name from their dog-like n{‘glcct of 
all forms and usages of society. He 
was an erioiny to all specnlation, and thus 
was opposed to Plato. Ho taught that 
virtue is the solc^ thing necessary. From 
his schofd the Stoies Ruhsc'queutly sprung. 
(If his pupils, the most famous was 
Diogenes, See IL Dudley, A History of 
Cyn Msm (1937). 

Antitaurus {Ali-Dagh), mountains, 
w hich strike off N.E. from the main chain 
of the Tam’us on the fcJ. border of Cappa¬ 
docia. 

Antium (Artzio), ancient towm of 
Latium on a promontory in the Tyr¬ 
rhenian sea. Its origins are obscure. 
From the sixth to the fourth century B.c. 
it belonged to the Volsci, from wiK>m it 
w'as taJven by Rome and made a colony in 
,338 B.o. Under the empire, it was a 
favourite residence of many of the 
Roman nobles and emperors. The 
emperors Caligula and Nero were born 
here, and in the remains of Nero's villa 
the Apollo Helvodero was found. Antium 
possessed temples of For time and 
Neptune. 

Antdnia: 1, Major, eldest daughter of 
M. Antonius and Octavia, wife of L. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, and mother of 
Cn. Domitius, the father of the emperor 
Nero. 2. Minor, younger sister of the 
preceding, wife of Druaus, the brother of 
the emT)cror Tiberius, and mother of 
Germaniciis, the father of the emperor 
Caligula, of Livia, and of the emperor 
Claudius. She d. a.d. 37, soon after the 
accession of her grandson Caligula. She 
was celebrated for her beauty, virtue, and 
chastity. 3. Daughter of the emperor 


Claudius, was put to death by Nero, a.I). 
66, because she refused te marry him. 

Antonia Turris, castle on a rock at the 
N.W. corner of the Temple at Jerusalem, 
which commanded both the temple and 
the city. 

Antomndpdlis, city of Mesj)potamia, 
between Edessa and Dara, alt. Maxi- 
mianopolis, and aft. Constantin. 

Antdninus, M. Aurelius. See 
Aitrkliuh. 

Antdninus Pius, Roman emperor, a.d. 
138-161, h. near Lanuviuin, a.d. 8G, was 
adopted by Hadrian In 138, and suc¬ 
ceeded the latter in the same year. TIjo 
senate conferred upon him the title of 
7'?ws, or ‘ the dutifully affectionate,’ be- 
(‘ause he persu.aded them tt) grant to his 
father Hadrian the apotheosis usually 
paid to deceased emperors. The reign of 
Antoninus is almost a blank in history—a 
blank caused by the suspension for a time 
of war, violence, and crime. He was one 
of the best princes that ever mounted a 
throne, and all his thoughts and eneigics 
were dedicated to the happiness of iiis 
people. He d. 161, in his 7oth year. He 
was succeeded by M. Auinlius, whom he 
had adopted, when he himself was 
adopted by Hadrian, and to whom ho 
gave his daughter I'austina (g.r.) in 
marriage. See E. E. Rryant, The Hcign 
of Anionimis Pins (1893). 

Antdnlus: 1. M., the orator, b. 143 B.r.; 
quaestor in 113; praetor in 102, when he 
fought against the pirates in Cilicia; 
e.on.sul in 99; and censor in 97. He 
belonged to Sulla’s party, and was put to 
death by Marius and Cinna, when they 
entered Rome in 87. Cicero mentions 
him and L. Crassus as the most distin¬ 
guished orators of their age; and he is 
introduced as one of the speakers in 
Cicero’s De Oratore. 2. M., siirnamed 
Creticits, elder son of the orator, and 
father of the triumvir, was praetor in 74, 
and received the command of the fleet 
and all the coasts of the MediteiTanean, 
in order to clear the sea of pirates; but ho 
did not succeed. Ho d. shortly after¬ 
wards in Crete, and was c-alled Creticus 
in derision. 3. O., younger son of the 
orator, and uncle of the triumvir, was the 
colleague of Cicero in the praetorsliip and 
consulship. He was one of Catiline’s 
conspirators, but deserted the latter on 
Cicero’s promising him the province of 
Macedonia. Me had to lead an army 
against Catiline, but, unwilling to fight 
against his former friend, he gave the 
command on the day of battle to his 
legate, M, Petrelus. At the conclusion 
of the war Antony went into his province, 
which he plundered: and on liis return 
to Rome in 59 was accused both of taking 
part in Catiline’s conspiracy and of 
extortion in his pmvince. He w^as 
defended by Cicero, but was condemned, 
and retired to the island of Cephalleiila, 
Ho was recalled, probably by C^aesar, and 
was in Rome at the beginning of 44. 4. 

M., the Triumvir, was son of No. 2 and 
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Jiilia, the sister of L. Julius Caesar, reach Italy. The opportune death of 
consul in (>4, ami was 5. e. 83. His father Fulvla facilitated the reconciliation of 
died while he was still yoiiiiff, and he was Antony and Octavianus, ^vhioh was 
brought up by Lentulus, who married his cemented by Antony marrying Octavia, 
mother Julia, and who was put to death the sister of Octavianus. Antony ro- 
by Cicero in (»3 as one of Catiline’s mainod in Italy till 39, when the triumvirs 
conspirators: hence Antony became a concluded a peace witli Sex. Pompey, and 
personal enemy of Cicero. In 57 lie went lie afterwards went to his provinces in the 
to Syria, where he served with distinction East. In this year and the following 
under A. Cabinjus. In 54 he went to Veutidins, the lieutenant of Antony, 
Caesar In Gaul, and by the intlucnce of defeated the I’arthians. In 37 Antony 
the latter was elected quaestor (51). Ho crossed over to Ital.v, when the trinrn- 
now became one of iiic most, active virate was renewed for five yciurs. Ho 
partisans of Caesar. He was tribune of tlien ndnrncd to the East, and shortly 
the plebs In 49, and in January fled to afterwards sent Octavia, back to her 
Caesar's camp in Cisalpine Gaul, after brother, and surrendered himself entirely 
putting his veto upon the decree of the to tho charms of Cleopatra. In 3(J he 
senate wiiich deprived (Caesar of his com- invaded I^arthia, but he was obliged to 
mand. In 48 Antony was present at the retreat. He was more successful in his 
battle of Pharsalia. In 44 be was consul invasion of Armenia in 34, for he ob- 
with Cat\sar, when lie offered him the tuined possession of the jierson of 
kingly diadem at the festival of the Artavasdes, the Armenian king, and 
LnpercalJa. After Caesar’s murder on c4irricd liim to Alexandria. Antony now 
the 15th of March, Antony endeavoured laid aside entirely the character of a 
to .succeed to his ]>ower. Ho pronounced Ibmiaii citizen, and assumed the pomp 
the speech over Oaesor’s body and read of an (*astern despot. His conduct, and 
his will to the people; and he also ob- the niihounded influence which Cleopatra 
lained the papers and private property of had acquired over him. alienated many of 
(Jaesar. But be found a new and unex- his friends and supporters; and Octa- 
jiocted rival in young Octavianus, the vianus saw that the time had now come 
adojited son and groat-nephew of tiie for crusldng his rival. The contest was 
dictator, who at first joined the senate in decided by the memorable sea-fight off 
order to crush Antony. Towards the end Actium, 2nd September 31, in whicli 
of the year Antony proicoeded to Cisalpine Antony'.s fleet was defeated. Antony, 
Gaul, which had been previously granted accompanied by Cleopatra, fled to Alex- 
hlm by the senate; but Dec. Brutus andria, where he put an end to his own 
refased to surrench^r the province to life in the following year (30), when 
Antony and threw himself into Mutina, Octavianus appeared before the city, 
whore he was bo.sieged by Antony. The 5. C.. brother of the triumvir, was 
senate approved of the conduct of Brutus, praetor in Macedonia in 44, fell into the 
declared Antony a public enemy, and hand.s of M. Brutus in 43, and was put 
entrusted the conduct of the war figainst to death by Brutus in 42, to revenge 
him to Octavianus. Antony was defeated the murder of (^icoro. 6. L., youngest 
at the battle of Mutina, in April 43, and brother of the triumvir, was consul In 41, 
was obliged to cross the Alps, Both the when he engaged In war against Octa- 
consuls, however, had fallen, and the vianus at the m.stigation of Fulvia, his 
senate now began to show their jealousy brother’s wife. He throw hlmsolf into 
to Octavianus. Meantime Antony was the town of Perusia, which he surrendered 
joined by Lepidus with a powerful army: in the following year. His life was 
Octavianus became reconciled to Antony; spared, and he was afterwards appointed 
and it was agreed that the government of by Octavianus to the coinjnand of Iberia, 
the state should be vested in Antony, 7. M., elder son of the triumvir by 
Octavianus, and Lepidus, imder the title Fulvia, was executed by order of Octa- 
of Triumviri RdvutMcae Constituendmy vianus, after tlie death of his father In 30. 
for the next five years. The mutual 8. Julius, younger son of the triumvir by 
enemies of each were i>ro8cribed, and in Fulvia, was brought up by his step- 
the numerous executions that followed, mother Octavia at Rome, and received 
Cicero, who had attacked Antony in his gi*oat marks of favour from Augustus. 
Philippic orations, fell a victim to He was consul In 10 n.o., but was put to 
Antony. In 42 Antony and Octavianus death in 2, in consequence of his adulter- 
crushed the republican party by the battle ous intercourse with Julia, the daughter 
of l*hillppi, in which Brutus and Cassius of Augustus. 

fell. Antony then went to Asia, which he Aafibis, Egyptian divinity, conductor 
had received as his share of the Roman of the dead, worsliipped in the form of a 
world. In Cilicia he mot with Cleopatra, human being with a jackal’s head. The 
and followed her to Egypt, a captive to Greeks identified him with Hermes. His 
her charms. In 41 Fulvia, the wife of worship was introduced at Rome towards 
Antony, and his brother L. Antonius, the end of the republic, 
made war upon Octavianus in Italy. Anj^tus, wealthy Athenian, the most 
Antony prepared to support his relatives, formidable of the accusers of Socrates, 
but the war was brought to a close at the 399 b.o. He was a leading man of tiie 
beginning of 40, before Antony could deraocratical party, and took an active 
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part, along with Tlirasybulus, in the 
overthrow of the I’hlrty Tyrants. 

Adnes, an aiieieiit race In Boeotia. 
Hence the poets freoncntly use Aotnus 
as equivalent to Boeotian. As Mt. 
Helicon and the I'ountiiin Aganippe were 
In Aon!a, the Muses are called Aonides. 

Aorsi or Adorsi, a powerful people of 
Asiatic Sarmatla, chiefly found between 
the l*alus Maootis (/S’ea of Azov) and the 
Caspian. 

Ap&m6a or -ia: 1. A. ad Orontem, city 
of Syria, built by Seleucus Nicator on the 
Kite of the older city of Pella {Q.v.), in a 
very strong position on the river Orontes 
or A vius, and named in honour of his wife 
Aj)anui. ‘2. A. Ctbotds nr ad Maean- 
DRi M, a great city of Phrygia, on tlie 
Maeander, close above its confluence with 
the Mursyas. It was built by Antiochus 
I Soter, who named it in honour of liis 
mother Apama. 

Apella, the Spartan assembly. It met 
each month, but althougii its fimctlons 
were vvid(^ it could consider only matters 
proposed l)y the Council (yipovoia) or the 
ephors. 

Apelles, Creek painter, was h. most 
probably, at Colophon in Ionia, thou54:h 
some ancient writers call Jiim a Coan and 
otlicrs an Kphesian. He was the con¬ 
temporary of Alexander the Croat (330- 
323 II.n.), and he was the only person 
whom Alexander would permit to take his 
portrait. We are not told when or where 
fic died. Throughout his life Apoilea i 
laboured to improve himself, especially 
in drawing, which be never spent a day 
without practising. Hence the proverb 
A' alia dies sine linca, C)f his portraits the 
most celebrated was that of Alexander 
wielding a thunderbolt; but the most 
admired of all his pictures was thi^ 

‘ A])hrodllo Anadyomenc,’ or * Aphrodite 
rising otit of the Sea this was brought 
by Augustus to Homo. To Apelles Is 
ascribed tiie fanious maxim: Ne svior 
mrrra crepidovi (viz. every man to his own 
trade). JSee H. B. Walters. 2'he Art of the 
Greeks (190(1), p. 157. 

Apelllodn, Peripatetic philosopher. His 
valuable library at Athens, containing the 
autographs of Aristotle’s works, was 
carried to Rome by Sulla (84 B.C.). 

Aponninus Mons {Apennines), a chain 
of mountains running for 800 miles 
throughout Italy from N. to S., and 
forming the backbone of the peninsula. 
The highest peak is the Oran Sasso (9,560 
ft.). It is a continuation of the Maritime 
Alps {see Alpes), and begins near Genua. 
At the boundaries of Saiunlum, Apulia, 
and Lucania, it divides Into two branches: 
one runs E. through Apulia and Calabria, 
and terminates at the Salentlno pro¬ 
montory, and the other W. through 
Bruttium, terminating apparently at 
Rheglum and the straits or Messina, but 
in reality continued throughout Sicily. 

Aper, Arrlus, praetorian prefect, and 
Bon-ln-law of the emperor Numerian, 
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whom he was said to have murdered: he 
was himself put to death by Diocletian on 
his accession in a.d. 284. 

Aph&ca, town of Coole-Syria, between 
Heliopolis and Byblus, celebrated for the 
worship and oracle of Aphrodite. 

Aph&reus, father of Idas and Lynccus, 
the Apharetidae (also Aphareia jrroles), 
celebrated for tlielr light with Castor and 
Pollux. 

Aphidna, Attic demus not far from 
Decolca, was originally one of the twelve 
towns and districts into which Oecrops 
is said to have divided Attica. Here 
Theseus concealed Helen, but her brothers 
Castor and I’ollux: rescued their sister. 

Aphrddislas, the name of several places 
famous for the worship of Aphrodite. 
1. A town in Carla on the site of an old 
town of the Leleges, named Ninof^: under 
the Romans a free city, and a flourishing 
school of art. 2. Also called Veneris 
Oppiduxi, town, harbour, and island on 
the coast of Cilicia, oijposite Cyi>rus. 

AphrdditS, Greek goddess of love, 
beauty, and fertility; frequently wor¬ 
shipped as the patroness of seafarers and 
of war. She probably reached Greece 
from Cyprus, a common meeting place of 
East and West; for sho is undoubtedly 
related to the Semitic Ishtar and Astarte, 
and seems to have absorbed certain traits 
of jirc-hellenlc divinities (e.g. Ariadne). 
In classical Rome Aphrodite was ideuti- 
fled with Venus. In the Iliad sho is 
represented as the daughter of Zeus ami 
Diouo; hut later poets frequently relaht 
that she was .sprung from tlic foani of tlu' 
sea, whence they derive her name. She 
was the wife of liepiiaeFtus; but slic 
proved faithless, and was In love with 
Ares, the god of war. iSlic also loved the 
gods Dionysus, Hermes, and Poseidon, 
and the mortals Anchi.scs and Adonis. 
Slie surjiassed all the other goddesses in 
beauty, and lienee received the prizt^ of 
beauty from Paris. She likewise had the 
power of gi'anting beauty and invinoibh- 
eharms to others, and whoever W'ore lier 
magic girdle immediately became an 
object of love and desire. In the vege¬ 
table kingdom the mjTtle. rose, appic. 
peppy, etc., were sacired to lier. Tlie 
animals sacred to her, which arc often 
mentioned as drawing her chariot or 
serving as her messengers, are the 
sparrow, the dove, the swan, and the 
sw'allow. Sho is generally represented in 
works of art with her son Eros. Tho 
principal places of her worship in Greece 
were the Islands of Cyprus and Cythera. 
Her worship combined, with hellenic 
conceptions, many features of Eastern 
origin: sho was often associated wltli 
Adonis. The most famous of her statues 
In ancient times vs’as that by Praxiteles 
(copy at Munich), and the Melos statue, 
the original of which is at the Louvre, 
The painting by Apelles {g.v,) was 
renowned. {See Fig. 14.) 

Aphthdniufi, of Autiooh, Greek rhetorP 
clan, lived c. a.d. 315, and wrote the 
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jntrodTietion to the study of rhetoric, 
entitled Progymnamnata, It was used as 
a school-book for several centuries. 

Aphiltis, town in the peninsula Pallene 
in Macedonia, with a temple and oracle of 
Zens Ammon. 

Apiclus, the name of three notorious 
j^luttons. 1. The first lived in the time 
of Sulla. 2. The second and moat 
renowned, M. Gabius Apieius, //. under 
Tiberius. Havinj? squandered hia for¬ 
tune on the pleasures of the table, he 
handed himself. 3. A contemporary of 
Trajan, sent to this emperor, when he was 
in Parthia, fresh oysters, preserved by a 
skilful process of bis own. The work 
on cookery {De lie CoquUmria) ascribed 
to Apieius was probably compiled later by 
another writer. 

Api5n, Greek grammarian of the first 
century a.d. He wrote a spiteful work 
against the Je^va, to wdileh Josephus 
replied in his treatise Against Apitm. 

Apis : 1. Son of Phoroneus and Laodice. 
king of Argos, from whom Peloponnesus, 
and more especially Argos, was called 
Apia. 2. The sacred Bull of Memphis, 
worshipped as a god among the Egypt¬ 
ians. There were certain signs by which 
bo was recognized to be the god. At 
^lemphis he had a splendid residence, 
containing extensive walks and courts 
for his amusenumt. His birthday, wdiich 
was celebrated every year, was a day of 
rejoicing for all Egypt. His death was a 
season of public mourning, whicli con¬ 
tinued till another sacred bull was dis¬ 
covered by tlie priests. The Apis bulls 
were mummified after death, and from 
tlieir worship (they w'ere identified with 
Osiris) arose the cult of Serapis. 

Apolllnis Promontorium, promontory 
in N. Africa, forming the VV. point of the 
Gulf of Carthage. 

Apollo, In classical mythology the son 
of Zeus and Leda; b. with his twin .sister 
Artemis in the island of Delos whither 
Leda had fled from the jealousy of Hera. 
He stands for all in Greek character and 
life of which we think as civilization. 
Yet all scholars are agreed that in his 
origin Apollo is non-hellenio. Whence he 
was derived is uncertain; two main groups 
of scholars hold widely differing views. 
One, supported by Wilamowitz and 
Nilsson, maintain that he came from the 
interior of Asia Minor; they believe it 
probable that ho may have derived from 
Apiilimas, the Hittite gate god identified 
in PJ36 by Professor Hrozuy. Others, 
especially A. B. Cook and H. J. Rose, 
affirm that Apollo was originally a 
god of shepherds In the wild regions of 
the north, and they see in this character 
file origin of his office as patron of 
archery, music, and medicine; his titles 
of Nomivs (herdsman), Lynaeua (pro¬ 
tector against wolves), Sviiiiihiys (guar¬ 
dian of farmers against mice). The la.Ht 
two, however, may refer to Lyoia and 
Rminthhi, both places of Apollo's wor¬ 
ship. Whatever view is adopted, it must 


be remembered that the manifold 
characteristics of the classical god have 
boon derived from many sources. The 
most striking and most important aspect 
of Apollo is his interest In all matters 
affecting law and order, as well in the 
physicaj and social as in the intellectual 
and moral spheres. He presides not 
only over the arts and all that manifests 
the weU-Hi)rings of a man’s conduct, but 
also over much of his public, activity, 
such as the establishment of cities, con¬ 
stitutions, codes of law and their interpre¬ 
tation. The central fniictifui of Ai)oilo'8 
dominion in the realm f»f law is his 
jurisdiction in cases of lioinicide. Homi- 
citle involved the violation of social order 
and a divinely sanctioned code and there¬ 
fore required punishment at the liarids of 
the divine archer. But it also involved 
pollution, winch might extend to tlio 
whole community, through contact vith 
the dead and their dark iK)wers. It was 
Apollo Catkarsius who granted purifl- 
eation; and from this tliere were 

perhaps derived other titles of the god: 
Aj)()tropa{‘ii8, protector of man and beast 
against every kind of ha Pin, and Agyicus, 
guardian of gates. It is ceiLain that in 
his double character of judge and ritual 
purifier Apollo forms a link l)t‘tweeu the 
hellcnic religion and the more ancient cult 
of the chtlioninn gods. Many of his 
legislative and ritual powers w(u*o exer- 
(ised through his oracles, especially at 
Delphi 

The Romans made their first contact 
with Apollo partly through the Etruscans 
and partly through the Greek states of 
S. Italy. There was a temple of Apollo 
at Romo as early as 432, and in 212 the 
Ludi A poll blares were instituted in hia 
honour. In republican times he was 
venerated chiefly as a god of healing and 
I>rophecy; but his status was greatly 
enhanced by the devotion of Augustus 
wiio erected magnificent temples of 
Apollo at Actium and on the Palatine. 
The famous statue, know'n as the Apollo 
Belvedere, in tlio Vatican does not repre¬ 
sent the Greek conception in the strictly 
classical ago; the latter is better illus¬ 
trated by more ancient figures in the 
British Museum and elsewhere. There is 
a lino terra-cotta figure from Vcli now in 
the Museo dl Villa Giulia at Romo. (See 
Fig. Kk) 

Apolloddrus; 1. Of Carystus, Greek 
poet of the New Comedy. 2. Athenian 
historian and mythographer of the 
second century B.c. His hilyrarg (Biblio¬ 
theca) is translated, with text, by Sir 
J. G. Frazer in the Loeb Library. 3. 
Greek painter; the first to show light and 
shade In his pictures: ft. 420 B.o. 4. 
Architect of Trajan’s Forum and Hadri¬ 
an’s temple of Venus and Rome. His 
work On Engines of War survives. 

Apolldnla: 1. Town in Iflyrla. Tt was 
founded by the Corinthians and Oorcy- 
raeans, and was celebrated as a plaoe of 
commerce and of learning. Many dis- 
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tlugrufslied Romans, amonff others the 
youiiff OcjtaviuH, afterwards the emperor 
AufriiHtiis, pursued tbeir studios here. 

2. l\)vvu ill Macedonia, on tl»o Via 
E^^natia, between Tbessalonica and 
Aiaphipolis, and S. of the Lake of Bolbo. 

3. Tow’n in Thrace on the Hlaiik Sea, 
colony of Miletus, had a temple of 
Apollo, from which Juicullus carried 
away a colossus of tliis grod {ace Calamih), 
and erected it on the Capitol at Home. 

4. Town in Cyrenaica: birtliplace of 
Era tosthenes. 

Apollonis, city in Lydia, between 
Rerpramus and Sardis, narnod after 
Apollonis, mother of King Eumenes. 

Apollonius: 1. Of Alabanda in Caria, 
rhetnrlciaii, taup:ht rhetoric at Rhodes, 
c. 100 B.c. 2. Of Alabanda, surnamed 
Molon, likewise a rhetorician, tauprht 
rhetoric at Rhode's. In 81 B.n, Apol¬ 
lonius came to Rome as ambassador of the 
Rliodians, on wliich occasion C^ii^ero heard 
him; Cicero also received instruction from 
him in rhetoric- 3. J^ergakus, from 
JTi*pra in Pumjihylia, one of the prreatest 
mathematicians of antiquity, commonly 
called ‘the prrea.t greometer,’ was edu¬ 
cated at Alexandria under the successors 
of Euclid, and }i. c. 250-220 B.c. Seven 
of the eiffht books of his Cnnirs survive, 
four in Crock and three in Araluc, ed. T. 
Heath (1800). 4. Riiomus, poet and 

fframmarian, b, at Alexandria, and ft.. 
222-181 B.c. In his youtJi he was 
instructed by Calliinacluis; but they 
afterwards became enemies. Apollonius 
tauprlit rhetoric at Rhodes with so much 
suect^HH that the Rhodians honoured him 
with their Cranchise: honco ho was called 
‘the Rhodian.’ lie afterwards returned 
to Alexandria, where he snccieeded 
Zenodotus as chief librarian at 

Alexandria. His poem, called the Argo- 
nautica, ffiv'^es a description of the adven¬ 
tures of the Argronauts. Translation (in 
English verse) by Way (in Dent’s Temple 
Classics); also by R. C. Seaton in Loel) 
Library. 5. Ta^anensis or Tyanakus. 
l.e. of Tyana in Cappadocia, a Neo- 
Hytliagorcaii pbilosopher, was b. c. four 
years before the Christian era. Apol¬ 
lonius obtained great influence by pre¬ 
tending to iriiraculoua powers. His life is 
written by Philostratiis. After travelling 
extensively, he settled down at Ephesus, 
where ho became master of a school. 
Like many modern occultists ho was a 
quack. 

Appla Via, celebrated Roman road, was 
comraonoed by Ap. Claudius Caecua, 
when censor, 312 n.c. It issued from the 
1^0rta Capena, and terminated at Capua 
(132 miles), but was eventually extended 
to Brundisium (234 miles). Remains of 
groat Interest may be seen between Rome 
and Bciieventum, o,g. the 20-foot-wide 
pavement at Itri. 

Appl&nus, Roman historian, native of 
Alexandria, lived at Rome during the 
reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus 
Iflus. He wrote a Roman history in 


twenty-four books, of which only part 
has come down to us. His style is clear; 
but he possesses few m<?ril.H as a 
historian. Ho wrote in Greek. See 
trails. H. White, 4 vols. (Loeb Library, 
1012-13). 

Appli Fdrum. See Fortjm Appii. 

Appuloius, of Mtidauros in Africa, b. r. 
A.P. 124, educated first at Carthage and 
afterwards at Athens, where he studied 
the IflatoTiio philosophy. He next 
travelled extensively. After his return 
to Africa he married a rich widow, 
Pudentilla. This led to a legal action, in 
which he was acquitted; his speech in his 
own defence is extant in the Apologia 
(edition by H. E. Butler and A. S. Owen, 
1914). His important work is the 
Metamorphoses, known as the Golden Ass, 
which, with the exception of the Satyri.eon 
of I’etronius, is the only surviving 
example of the Latin novel. There are 
complete translations of the Metamor¬ 
phoses by \W Adlington (repriiitiHl 
in Dent’s Temple Classics and in the 
Loeb Library) (15()()), revised by S. 
Gaselee (1915); by H. E. Butler (1910); 
and by 11. Graves (Penguin Classics, 
1950). CtijAdand Psyche is translated in 
Patter’s Marius the Epicurean. 

Appdleius Saturnlnus. >Sce Satur- 

NINMJH. 

Apulani, Ligurian people on the Macra 
(Magra), subdued by the Romans after 
a long resistance and transplanted to 
Samnium, 180 b.c. 

Ap&lla (Puglia), inchidcd the whole of 
the S.E. of Italy from the river Frento 
(Eoriore) to the promontory lapygium. 
In its narrower sense it was the country 
E. of Sainnium on both sides of tlio 
Aufidus, the Daunia and Peuc*etia of the 
Greeks: the 8.E. w'as called Calabria by 
the Romans. The country, though un¬ 
healthy, was very fertile and famous for 
its wool. 

Aquae, Roman namegiven to medicinal 
springs and bathing plaee-s. 1. Ctri'iLiAE, 
mineral springs in Samnfum, near the 
ancient town of Cutilia, which perished 
in early times, and E. of Reatc. There 
was a celebrated lake in its neighbour¬ 
hood with a floating island, which was 
regarded as the umbilicus or centre of 
Italy. Vespasian died at this place. 

2. Sextiae (ALc), a Homan colony in 
Gallia Narbononsis, founded by Sextius 
Calvinus, 122 b.c.; its mineral waters 
were long celebrated. Near this place 
Marius defeated the Teuton!, 102 b.c. 

3. Statieixae, a town of the StatieUi in 
Liguria, celebrated for its warm baths. 

4. SuiJS (Bath), a small town of Britain, 
only 25 oei’os in extent but famous from 
the first century a.d. on account of Its hot 
springs. There are extensive remains of 
the great bath, and fragments, Including 
a Gorgon head, have bi^en preserved from 
the temple of Sul Minerva. 

Aqueducts, Roman. These are among 
the finest structures of the old world. 
They often conveyed the water for long 
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distance's, in covered stone channels, on 
lofty arcades stretching over hill and 
valley. The earliest, Aqna Appia, was 
built in 312 c.c. Four are still in use at 
Rome. Among the best preserved of 
these aqueducts are those at Tarragona 
and Segovia in Spain, and the magnificent 
r*()nt du Gard near Nlines, in S. France. 
The height of the lowest row of arches 
abov(‘ tiie water’s edge is (15 feet; the 
second row is another 05 feet above the 
lowest; the top row above the second, 
28 feet; total height = 158 feet. The 
water channel (specus) is seen at the toj). 
The ancient iianie of the place was 
Noniatrsus. See K. R. von Deman. The 
Building of the Bornnn Aquediirts (1934); 
T. Ashby, The Aqueducts of Aiicient Rome 
(1935). (See Fig. 48.) 

Aquileia. Town in (lallia Transpadana 
at tile head of the Adriatic. It was 
founded by the Romans in 181 b.c.. as a 
bulwark against the northern barbarians. 
It was also a fionrishing place of com¬ 
merce, ami, in imperial times, became 
noted for the worshit) of 5IJthras. It was 
taken and completely destroyed by 
Attila In a.d. 452; Its inhabitants escaped 
to the lagoons, where Venice was after¬ 
wards built, 

Aquilllus or Aquillus; 1. Consul, b.c. 
129, flnislied the war against Aristonicus, 
son of Eumencs of Pergaraiis. 2. Consul, 
101 B.C., finished the Servile War in 
Sicily. In 88 he was defeated by 
Mithridates, wdio put him to death 
by pouring molten gold down his 
throat. 

Aquinum, town in Latium; birthplace 
of Juvenal. 

Aquitania (Oascorrg), the country of the 
Aquitani, extended from the Garumna 
(Garonne) to the Pyrenees. 

Ar&bla, a country at the S. W, extremity 
of Asia, forming a large peninsula, I 
bounded on the W. by the Arabicus 
Sinus (q.v.), on the S. and S.E. by the Ery- 
thraoiim Mare (q.v.), and on the N.E. by 
the Persicus Sinus. On the N. or land 
side its boundaries w^ere indefinite, but it 
included the whole of the desert country 
between Egypt and Syria, on the one side, 
and the banks of the Euphrates on the 
other. It was divided into three parte: 
(1) Arabia Fetraea, Including the tri¬ 
angular piece of land between the two 
heads of the Red Sea (the peninsula of 
Mt. Sinai) and the country Immediately 
to the N. and N.E.; and called from its 
capital Petra, while the litoral significa¬ 
tion of the name, * Rocky Arabia,’ agrees 
also with the nature of the country; (2) 
Arabia Dcseria, including the great 
Syrian Desert and a portion of the 
interior of the Arabian peninsula: (3) 
Aral)ia Felix, consisting of the whole 
country not included in the other two 
divisions. There Is only on the W. coast a 
belt of fertile land, which caused the 
ancients in their ignorance of the country 
to apply the epithet of felix to the whole 
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I peninsula. The inhabitants of Arabia 
[ were of the Semitic race, and closely 
related to the Israelites. The N.W. 
district (Arabia Petraea) was inhabited 
by tho various tribes W'hicb (*onstantly 
apj)ear in Jewdsh bistor>': the Amalek- 
ites, Midianites, Edomites, Moabites, 
Ammonites, ete. The Greeks ami 
Romans called tho inhabitants by the 
name of NabaGiei (q.v.), wdiose capital was 
Petra. The people of Arabia Desorta 
were called Arabos Scenitae, from their 
dwelling in tents, and Arahe.s Nonuides, 
from their mode of life. From tlie 
earliest knowm period a considerable 
traffic was carried on by t he people in the 
N. (especially tho Nahataei) by means of 
caravans, and by those on the S. and E. 
coast by sea, in the productions of their 
own country (chiefly gums, spicf's. nnd 
precious stones), and in . those of India 
and Arabia. The only part of Arabia 
ever conquered was Arabia Petraea, 
which became under Trajan a Roman 
province. Christianity was early intro¬ 
duced into Arabia, where it .spread to a 
great extent, and continued to (*xist side 
by side with the old religion (which was 
Sabaeism, or tht' worship heavi'idy 
bodies), and with some admixture of 
Judaism, until tho rise of Mohammed¬ 
anism In 622. 

Arkbicus Sinus, tho Red Sea, long 
narrow gulf between Africa and Arabia, 
connected on the S. with the Indian 
Ocean by the Straits of Rab-eBMandeb, 
and on the N. divided iixtf) twaj heads by 
the peninsula of Arabia Petraea (Penin¬ 
sula of Sinai), the E. of which was called 
Sinus Aelanites or Aclnniticus (Gulf of 
Akaba). and tho W. Sinus Hcnkipolites or 
Horoopoliticue (fhilf of Suez). Sec also 
Erythiiaevm Make. 

ArachnS, a Lydian maiden, daughter of 
Idmon of Colophon, a famous dyer in 
purple. Arachne excelled in the art of 
weaving, and, proud of her talent, ven¬ 
tured to challenge Athena to eompeto 
with her. The maiden produced a piece 
of cloth in which the amours of th(5 gods 
w'cre woven, and as the goddess could 
find no fatilt with it, she tore tho work to 
pieces. Arachne in despair hanged her¬ 
self: Athena loosened the rope and saved 
her life, but the rope was changed into a 
cobweb and Arachne herself into a spider 
(arachne). 

Arkch5sla, one of the E. provinces of 
the Persian (and afterw^ards of tho 
Parthian) empire, bounded on tho E. by 
the Indus, on the N. by the Paropamlsa- 
dae, on the W. Jby Drangiana, and on 
the S. by Gedrosia. It was a fertile 
country. 

Ar&oynthus, mountain on the S.W. 
coast of Aetolla, near Pleuron, sometimes 
placed in Acamania. Later writers 
erroneously make it a mountain between 
Boeotia and Attica, and hence mention 
it in connection with Amphion, the 
Boeotian hero. 
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Ar&r or ArAris {S(wnc), river of Gaul, country upon the conquest of the rest of 
rises in the Vohj^ch, re<‘oivcs the Dtibis Peloponnesus by the Dorians. After the 
(Douhs) from tlio K., after which it second Messeiiian War, tlie dill’ereut 
becomes navigable, anti flows into the towns became Independent rei^ubJics of 
llhAne at Lugdunum (Lyons). which the most important were Man- 

Aratuu: 1. (Jcnoral of the Achaeans, tinea (q.v.), Tcgea (q.v.), Orcht)mciiUB 
son of (JlinluH, wtiH b. at Sicyon, 271 B.c. Psophls (q.v.), and Ihieneus (q.v.). 

His fatlier was murdered when he was a The Lacedaemonians made many at- 
chiJd. anti iie was brtmght up ot Argos, tempts to obtain possession of parts of 
At 2(» years of ago he frtied Sicyon from Arcadia, but these attempts were finally 
the rule of its tyrant and united the city frustrated by the battle of Louotra (371 
to the Achaean League, which gained in and in order to njsist all future 

coiLsccjlienee a great aecossion of power, aggressions on the part of Si)arta, the 
251 In 245 ho was elected general of Arcadians, upon the advice of Epamin- 

tho h aguo. But lie excelled more in ondas, built the city of Megalopolis (g-.r.). 
negotiation than in w^ar; and in his war They subsequently joined the Acliaean 
with tlio Aetolians and Spartans ho was League, and finally became subject to the 
ofLi ‘11 defeated. In order to resist, these Roman.s. 

emunics ho cultivated the friendship of Arc&dius, cmixiror of the East, elder 
Antigonus Doson, king of Macedonia, sou of Theodosius I, and brother of 
and of his KucccHsor Ihiilip: but as Philip Ilonorius, r<*igned a.i>. 395-408. See 

wns evidently anxious to make himself Gibbon, Decline and Fall; Bury, History 
master of all Greece, dissensions arose of/Mter Roman Empire. 
between him and Aratus, and the latter Areas, king of the Arcadians, son of 
was eventually poisoned in 213 by the Zeus and Gallisto. from whom Arcadia 
king’s order. 2. Of Soli, in Cilicia, ft. was supposed to liave derived its name. 
270 B.C., and spent the latter part of his See BA'rriADAK. 

life at the court of Antigonus Gonata.s, Aredsilaus, Greek philosopher, b, at 
king of Macedonia. He wrote an astro- Pitane in Aeolis, succeeded Crates c. 
iiomieal poem, entitled Phae?iomena, 266 b.c. in the chair of the Academy at 
w’hich was very popular in ancient times. Athens, and became the founder of the 
Trnnsiated into Latin by Cicero. English second or middle Academy. Ho is said 
translation bi" G. R. Mair (Loeb Library, to have d. In his 76th year from a tit of 
1921). drunkenness. 

AraxSs (Aras): 1. River in Armenia, Arods!l&s, the name of four kings of 
rising in Mt. Aba or Abus, joining tbe Gyrene. 

Cyrus, and falling with it into the Caspian Archdlaus: 1. Son and successor of 
sea. The Araxes was proverbial for the Herod (q.v.) the Great, was appointed by 
force of its current. 2. In Mesopotamia, bis father as his successor, and received 
(>S't'c Abourhab.) 3. River in Persia, on from Augustus Judaea, Samaria, and 
which PcrsojioliH stood, flowing into a Idumaea, with the title of ethnarch. In 
salt not far below Persepolis. 4. It consequence of his tyrannical govern- 
is doubtful whether the Araxes of Hero- ment, Augustus banished him in a.d. 7 to 
dolus Is the same as the Oxus (q.v.), Jax- Vienna in Gaul, where he d. 2. King of 
artes (q.r.). or the Volga. Macedonia (q.v.) (413-399 b.c.), anulo- 

Arbila (Erbil), city of Adiabone in gitimate son of Perdiccas II, obtained the 
As.syria. celebrated as the headquarters throne by the murder of his half-brother, 
of Darius Codomonnns, before the lost His palace was adorned with paintings by 
battle in which he was overthrown by Zeuxis; and Euripides, Agathon, and 
Alexander (331 B.c.), which is hence other men of eminence were among his 
frequently called the battle of Arbela, miests. 3. A distinguished general of 
though it was really fought near Gauga- Mithridates (q.v.), defeated by Sulla in 
mela (g.v.), about 50 miles W. of Arbela. Boeotia, 86 b.c. He deserted to the 
Arcadia, a country in tbe middle of Romans, 81 B.c. 4. Son of the pre- 
Peloponnesus, surrounded on all sides by ceding, was raised by Pompoy, in 63 B.o., 
mountains. The Acholous, the greatest to the dignity of priest of Artemis 
river of Poloponnosus, rises In Arcadia. Taurica at Comana In Pontus or Cappa- 
Tbe N. and E. parts of the country were docia. In 56 or 55 Archelaus became 
barren and unproductive; the W. and S. king of Egypt by marrying Berenice, the 
were more fertile, with numerous valleys daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, who. after 
whore corn was grown. The Arcadians the expulsion of her father, had obtained 
regarded themselves as the most ancient the sovereignty of Egypt. But at the 
people in Greece: the Greek writers call end of six months he was defeated and 
them indigenous and Pclasgians. They slain in battle by Gabinius, who restored 
wore ohlolly omployed in hunting and the Ptolemy Auletes. 5. Son of No. 4, and 
tending of cattle (principally goats), his successor In the office of high-priest of 
whence their worship of Pan. w’ho was Comana, was deprived of his dignity by 
especially the god of Arcadia, and of Julius Caesar in 47. 6. Son of No. 5, 

Artemis. They were passionately fond received from Antony, in 36 b.c., the 
of music. The Arcadians experienced kingdom of Cappadoola—a favour which 
feiver clianges than any other people in he owed to the charms of his mother 
Greece and retained possession of their Glaphyra. Ho was deprived of his 
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See D. S. Robf'rtson, Greek and Roman I prods, is called the son of Zeus and Ilera. 


A rch itcHure (194 3). 

Archon ( ruler), tlie name prlven at 
Athens to the sui)reme authority set up 
after the abolition of royalty. There were 
nine archons, and the year was always 
iiainod after the j)roKident for that year. 

Archytas, of Tarentiirn, philosopher, 
Tiuitheniatician, preneral, and statesman, 
bvotl c. 400 B.o. lie was contemporary 
with Plato, whose life ho saved by his 
iiilliience with the tyrant Dionyshis. lie 
was drowned while uiion a voyapre on tlio 
Adriatic. He belonged to the I’y- 
thagorean schoed. 

Arconnesus: 1. Island off Tonia, near 
Lebodus, also called Aspis. 2. Island oif 
tiie ci>aHt of Caria, opposite Halfcarriassus. 

Arctinus, of Miletus, tlio most dis- 
tijigiiishcd ainong the cyclic poets, 
1 ) 1 * 0 i)al>ly lived c. 770 n.o. 

Arct6pbj)lax. See Amn'os. 

Arctos, tlie couHtellation of the Hreat 
Hear {Ursa J\Iaj(>r) of which the amdent 
name was Setdetn Triones (‘seven 
])lomrhing’ oxen). The Ijcsscr Hear 
{Ursa Minor) was called Arctophylax 
(tliiardiau of the Hear), of which the chief 
star was Areturas, a name sometimes 
wrongly applied to t’ne whole eonstel- 
latlori. Wlien the (Jrcat Hear was styled 
The U^airit tlio Lesser Hear was nahicd 
Rodtr.s, the Wagoner. These stars are 
coniKH'ted in mythology since Alex¬ 
andrian times, w’ith (Jallisto (^.r.). 

Ardfia, ('hief town of the liutuli in 
Latium. situated c. 3 miles from the sea, 
one of tiio most ancient places in Italy, 
and the capital of Turnus. It was con- 
(pjered and colonized by the Homans, 
442 n.c. The imperial elephants w^ere 
pastured In the neighbourhood. 

Ardys, son of Hyges, king of Lydia, 
reigned 078-«29 B.c, 

Ar§lat§, Ardlas, or ArSlatum (Arles), 
town on the iUidue in Gallia Narbonensis, 
and a Homan colony. The Homan 
remains at Arles attest the greatness of 
the jfneient city. 

Ar§nS, towm mentioned by Homer as 
belonging to the dominions of Nestor, 
and situated near the mouth of the 
Minyeius. See also ANiGurs. 

Ar86p&gus, a rocky promontory to W, 
of the Acropolis in Athena; the Hill of 
Ares {cf. Acta, xvil). The name was also 
given to the council which met here to try 
cases of homicide, murderous wounding, 
and arson. This council (w^hich for the 
transaction of other business met in the 
Stoa Basilelos) consisted of ex-archons 
under the presidency of the king archon. 
Under the constitution of Solon the 
Areopagus had, besides judicial powers, a 
certain political importance. But that 
importance began to decline after the 
archouship became elective in 487 B.o., 
and by the laws of 461, It was deprived of 
all functions except the trial of homicides 
and certain religious coses. 

Arfis, the Greek god of the warlike 
spirit, ajid one of the great Olympian 


His Ravage and sanguinary character 
makes him hated by the other gods and by 
his own parents. Ho was wounded by 
Dioraedes, who was assisted by Athena, 
and in his fall he roared like ton thousand 
w'arriors. The gigantic Aloidae had like¬ 
wise conquered him, and kept him a 
prisoner for thirteen months, until ho 
woa delivered by IlormoB. He W'oa also 
conquered by Hercules, with whom i)o 
fought on account of liis son (>ycnus, nnd 
was obliged to return to Olympus, This 
tierce and gigantic, but withal hand- 
Rorne god, lovnxl, and was beloved by, 
Ai>hrodito. According to a late tradition. 
Ares slow Hallrrhotliius, the son of 
Poseidon, when lie was offering violence 
to Al(*ii)pc, tiie daughter of Ares. Here¬ 
upon I’oseidon accused Ares in the 
Areopagus, where the Olympian gods 
were assembled in court. Ares was 
acquitted, and this event was believed 
to have given rise to the name Areopagus. 
In Greece the worship of Ares w'as not 
very general. It was probably intro¬ 
duced from Thrace, possibly derived 
from very ancient war-magic. One of 
the ])est-know'll statues of Ares now 
ext.ant is that in the Villa Ludovisi. 

Ardtas, the name of several kings of 
Arabia JTtraea. 1. A contemporary of 
Pompey, invaded Judaea in (>5 n.c., in 
order to ]»la(*o Hyreanus on tlio throne, 
but W'as driven back by the Hoinnna, who 
espoused the cause of Arlstobulus. 2. 
The father-in-law of Herod Antipas, 
invaded Judaea, because Herod had dis¬ 
missed the daughter of Aretas in conse¬ 
quence of hia connection with Herod ias. 

Ar6thhsa, one of the Kereids, and the 
nymph of the fountain of Arethusa In the 
Island of Ortygia near Hyracuao, See also 
Alpuiutr. 

Argilotum, district in Home, extending 
from the S. of the Quirinal to the Cainto- 
lino and the Forum. It w'as inhabited by 
mechanics, booksellers, and shoemakers. 
See W. W. Fowler, Social Life at Rome 
(1909). 

Arginusae, three small islands off the 
coast of Aeolls, opposite Mytilene in 
Lesbos, celeiirated for the naval victory 
of the Athenians over the Lacedae¬ 
monians under CallioratidavS, 406 b.c. 

Argdlis. See Argos. 

Argdnautae, the Argonauts, ‘sailors of 
the Argo,* were the heroes who sailed 
to Aca (afterwards called Colchis) for the 
purpose of fetching the golden fleece. 
In order to get rid of Jason, Pelias, king 
of lolcus in Thessaly, persuaded him to 
fetch the golden fleece, w’hich w’as sus¬ 
pended on an oak tree in the grove of 
Ares in Colchis, and was guarded day and 
night by a dragon. Jason undertook the 
enterprise, and commanded Argus, the 
son of Phrlxus, to build a ship with fifty 
oars, which was called Argo after the 
name of the builder. Jason was acooin- 
paniod by all the great heroes of the age, 
such 08 Horaolos, Castor and Pollux, 
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Tliesens, etc.: their number is said to 
have been fifty. After many adven¬ 
tures, tiicy arrived at the jiiouth of the 
rivi-r i’fiasis. The Colchiau king Aeiitos 
proniisisd to give up the golden fleece if 
,laBon would yoke to a plough two fire- 
breathing oxen with brazen feet, and sow 
the dragon's teetli whi<d] liad not been 
used by Cadmus at Thebes. Medea, the 
daughter of Aoetes, fell in love with 
Jason, and on bis promising to marry her, 
she furnished him with the means of 
resisting lire and steel, and sent to sleep 
tlie dragon who guarded t he golden flceee. 
After Jason liad taken the treasure, he 
and his Argonauts embarked by night, 
along wiMi Med«^a, and sailed .away. On 
their return tlu^y were driven bj" a storm 
to tlie \V. (d rtaly; and after wandering 
about the W. et)asis of t he Mediterranean, 
they arrived at loleus. The legend of the 
Argonauts is very ancient; Homer speaks 
of it as though it were universally 
familiar, and it may have some foun- 
datff)n in fact. Sre the Arqonauiica of 
Apollonius Khodins, trans. R. O. Seaton 
(1912); J. R. Hacon, I'oya^jc of the Argo- 
nanfs (1925). 

Argos. Tn Horner we find mention of 
the Pelasgic Argos, that is, a town or 
district of Thessaly, and (d the Achaean 
Argos, by which he means soinetiines the 
whole Peloponnesus, eomctiines Aga¬ 
memnon’s kingdom of Argos of which 
Mycenae was the capital, and sometimes 
the town of Argos. As Argos frequently 
signifies the whole Peloponnesus, so the 
’Apyeioi often occur in Homer as a name of 
the whole body of the Creeks, in which 
sense the Itoman poets also use Argivi. 

1. Aim os, a district of Peloponnesus, also 
called by Creek writers Argia or Argolice 
or Argolis. Under the Romans, Argolis 
bec^ame the usual name of the country, 
while the word Argos or Argi was con¬ 
fined t/C* the town. The Roman Aigolis 
was bounded on the N. by the Corinthian 
territory, on the W. by Arcadia, on the S. 
by Laconia, and Included towards the E. 
the whole peninsula between the Saronic 
and Argolic Gulfs: but during the time of 
Grecian independence Argolis or Argos 
was only the country lying round the 
Argolic Gulf, bounded on the W, bj^the 
Arcadian mountains, and separated on 
the N. by a range of mountains from 
Corinth, Cleonoe, and Phllus. The main 
part of the population consisted of 
Pelasgl and Achaei, to whom Dorians 
were added after the conquest of Pelopon¬ 
nesus by the Dorians. 2. AiWJOS, or 
Argi, -orum, in the Latin writers, the 
capital of Argolis, situated in a level plain 
a little to tlie W. of the Inochus. It had 
an ancient Pelasgic citadel called Larissa. 
It was celebrated for the worship of Hera, 
whoso great temple, Heraeum, lay 
between Argos and IVIycenae. During 
excavations on the site of the Heroeurh 
* (1925) Mycenaean tombs, as well os some 
neolithic pottery, wore discovered. In 
Homer the immediate overlord of Argos 


is Diomodes. Upon the conquest of 
Pclopounesus by the Doriaus Argos fell to 
the share of Temenus, whose descendants 
ruled over the country. These facts are 
legendary; and Aigos first appears in 
history c. 700 B.c., as the chief state of 
Peloponnesus, under its ruler Phidon 
Uj-v.). After the time of 1‘hidon its 
influence declined; and its power was 
weakened by wars with Sparta. In 
consequence of its jealousy of Sparta, 
Argos took no j)art in the Persian A\'ar. 
Tn the Peloponnesian War it sided with 
Athens. At this time its government 
was a democracy, but at a later period it 
fell under the jjower of tyrants, lu 243 
it joiniid the Acliaeaii League, and on the 
conquest of the latter by the Romans, 
140, it became a iiart of the Roman pro¬ 
vince of Achaia. 

Argus: 1. Surnamed Panoptes. ‘the 
all-seeing,’ because ho had a hundred 
eyes, sou of Agenor. or Arcstor, or 
Inaohus. Hera appointed birn guardian 
of the cow into whicdi lo had been meta¬ 
morphosed ; but Hermes, at the eommand 
of Zeus, sent him to sleep by the sweet 
notes of his flute, and tben cut of! Ids 
head. Hera transplanted bis eyes to the 
tail of the peacock, her favourite bird. 

2. Tlie builder of the Argo, son of Phrixus. 

3. The faithful old dog of Ulysses who 
died of joy at .seeing his master after liis 
twenty years’ absence from home (Horn. 
Od. xvii. 292). 

Argyrlpa. AVr ARPI. 

Aria or -ia, the most important of tlie 
ea.stern provinces of the anrkail Persian 
empire, was hounded on the E. by the 
Paropamisadac, on the K. by Margiana 
and Hyreauia, on the W. by Partlda, 
and on tlio S. by the desert of Carmania. 
From Aria was derived the name Ariaiia, 
under which all the eastern provinces 
w'ere included. 

Ariadne, dAUffhter of Minos and I'asi- 
phae, fell in love with Theseus, when ho 
was sent by his father to convey the 
tribute of the Athenians to the Miiu^taiir, 
and gave him the clue of thread by means 
of which he found his way out of the 
Labyrinth. Theseus in return promised to 
marrv her, and she accordingly left Crete 
with him; but on their arrival In the island 
of Dia (Naxos), she was killed by Artemis. 
This ie the Homeric account; but the 
more common tradition related that 
Theseus deserted Ariadne In Naxos, 
where she w^as found by Dionysus, who 
made her his wdfo, and placed among 
the stars the crown which he gave her 
at their marriage. Plutarch relates a 
different story: Ariadne was abandoned 
on Naxos pregnant, and died in child¬ 
birth. He states that each year at 
Amathus in Cyprus her death was re¬ 
enacted by a youth who Imitated a 
woman in the throes of childbirth. This 
strange rite suggests that Ariadne was 
oriafinally a goddess (sec Aphrodite). 

Ariaeus, the friend of Cyrus, comman¬ 
ded the left wing of the army at the battle 
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of Cunaxa, 401 n.c. After the death of 
Cyrus, he iHin'hased his pardon from 
Artoxerxes by dt^serting the Greeks. 

Ariana. >SVr Ahia. 

Arlarathes, the name of several kings cd 
Cappadocia. 1. Son of Aj-lamnes 1, 
rlelVab(;d by Perdiecas. and crucilled, 322 
B.c. Emnencs then obtained possession 
of Cappadocia. 2. Son of Ilolophcrncs. 
and nephew of Arlarathes I, recovered 
Cappadocia after tiie death of Eumcnes, 
316. lie was succeeded by Ariainues If. 
3. Son of Ariainues II, and grandson of 
No. 2, married Stratonice, daughter of 
AntiochuH II, king of Syria. 4. Son of 
No. 3. reigne<l 220-102. He married 
Antiochis, tlic danghtcir of Antiochus the 
Great, and ussistA'd Antiochus against the 
liomaiiH. After the defeat of Antiochus. 
Aria I a1,lies sued for i>eaco in 188, v\hich ho 
oblniuod on favourable terms. 6. Son 
of No. 4. surnamed Pluloiiator, reigned 
103 130. He assisted Llio Itomuns 
against. Aristouieus of Pergamus, and fell 
in this war. 130. 0. Son of No. 6, reigned 

130 00. -He married Laodice, sLster of 
Mithridatos VI, king of Pontus, and wa.s 
put tn death by Mitliridates. 7. Son of 
No. 0, also murdered by Mitliridates, who 
liocauie king, ''riie Cappadocians rebelled 
against Mithridates, and placed upon the 
throne. 8. Second son of No. 0; but he 
was Hpi'edily driven out of the kingdom 
by MithridaPes, and afterwards died. 
0.' Son of Ariobarzanes 11. reigned 12-30. 
lie Nvas deposed and put to death by 
Antony, who apiiointed Areluduus, 

Artaspae, a pi'oplo in the S. jmrt of 
Hraiigiaua. 

Aricla, ancient town of Latinm at the 
foot of the Alban Mount, on the Appian 
Way, 10 mil(‘s from Rome. It was 
subdued by tiie Romans in 338 B.<3. and 
received the Roman franeliist'. In its 
neighbouriiood was the c<}h'lira t ed grove 
and temple of Diana Arleina, on Uk* 
liorders of tiie Laeiis Nemorensis. Diana 
was worshipped liere with burliarous 
customs: her priest, called rvx Nemorensis, 
was always a runaway slave, who ob¬ 
tained his othco l)y killing his predecessor 
in single combat. See Sir J. G. Frazer, 
The (Holden lUntgh. 

Aries, a battering-ram. 

Arimaspi, a people in the N. of Scythia, 
represented as one-eyed men wJio fought 
with the grittius for the possession of the 
gold in their neighbourhood. The fable 
is perhaps founded on the fact that the 
Ural mountains abound in gold. 

Arimi and Arima, names of a mythical 
people, district, and range of mountains 
in Asia Minor, wdiich the old Greek poets 
made the scene of the punishment of the 
moiister Typhoeiis. 

Ariminum ( liimini), town in Umbria on 
the Adriatic, an important harbour and 
road centre. There are splendid remains 
of the Augustan period. 

Arldbarz&nfis. I. Kings or Satraps of 


Pontus. 1. Betrayed by his son Mithri- 
dates to the Persian king, c. 400 b.c. 2. 
Son of Mitliridates I, reigned 303-337. 
He revolted from Artaxerxes in 302, and 
may be reganled as the founder of the 
kingdom of Pontus. 3. Son of Mithri¬ 
dates III, reigned 200-2.60, and was siic- 
C!eeded by Mitliridates IV. II. Kings of 
Cappadociu. 1. Ariobarzanes T, sur- 
nanied Pliilorornaeus, reigned 93-03 b.c., 
and was elected king by the Cajipa- 
ducians, luider the diroetiou of the 
Romans. He was several times expelled 
from his kingdom by Mitliridates, hut 
wa.s finally restored by Pompey in 0.3, 
shortly before his death. 2. Ariobak- 
ZANEs II, surnamed Philopator, suc¬ 
ceeded his father in 03. 3. Ariobau- 

ZAXES III, surnamed Eusebe.s ami 
Philoromacus, son of No. 2, whom ho 
Kueeeeded about .51. Ho assisted Pom- 
poy against Cae.sar. who not only iiar- 
doned Idni. hut <wen enlarged Ids terri- 
toriofl. He was slain in 42 by Cassius. 

Arion; 1. Cf Mcthymna in Lesbos, 
lp’i(‘ poet and player on the cithara, and 
the inventor of dithyramhic poetry. Ho 
lived c. 025 B.C. at the court of PeriamLr, 
tyrant of Corinth. On one oerasicui, says 
Herodotus, Arion went to .Sicily to take 
part in some mu.sical conte.st. He won 
the prize, and, laden with yircsents, he 
emliarkcd in a Corinthian sliip to return 
to his friend Periandcr. The saiiors 
coveted his treasures, and meditated la’s 
inurdiT. After trying in vain to save his 
life, lie at hmgth obtained perudsHion 
once more to play on tlie cithara, and as 
soon as he liad invoked the gods in 
inspired strains, ho threw himseJf into tiie 
sea. But many song-loving dolphins had 
aasombled round the v(\sscl. and one of 
them now took tlio hard (tn its back and 
carried him to Taeiiarus, from whence he 
retiLTued to C'orinth in safety, and rolatid 
his adventure to Periunder. Upon tiie 
arrival of the CoriiitUiau vessel. IVriander 
ituinirod of the sailors after Arion, who 
replied that he had remained behind at 
Tarentum; but ^vhen Arion came forward 
the sailors owned their guilt. 2. A 
fabulous horse, widcli is said to have been 
begotten by Poseidon. 

Ariovistus, German chief, who con¬ 
quered a great part of Gaul, but was 
dof(‘ated by Caesar, 58 b.c. See the 
Gallic War of Caesar. 

Aristaeus, son of Apollo and C>Tene, 
was b. in Libya. He went to Thrace, 
where he fell in love witli Eurydlce. the 
wife of Orpheus. The latter, while 
fleeing from him, perished by the olte of a 
serpent; whereupon the Nymphs, In 
anger, destroyed the bees of Aristaeus. 
The way in which he recovered his bees is 
related in Virgil’s fourth Georgic. After 
his death he was worshipped as a god. 
He was regarded as the protector of flocks 
and shepherds, of vino and olive planta¬ 
tions, ajid ho taught men to keep bees. 

Arist&gdras, of Miletus, son-in-law of 
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Histiaeufl, was left by the latter, durinff 
bin Htiiy at the Persia d court, in charge 
of the government of Miletus. Having 
failed in an attempt upon Naxos (491) 
11 .c.) on behalf of the Persians, nnd fearing 
the consequences, lie induced the Ionian 
cities to revolt from l^Tsia. lie applied 
for assistance tt> the Spartans and 
Athenians: the former refused, but the 
latter sent him twenty sliips and some 
troops. In 497 his army cafitured and 
burnt Sardis, but was finally chased 
back to the coast. I'hc Atlienians now 
departed; tlie Persians conquered most of 
the Ionian cities; and Arislagoras in 
despair tied to Thrace, vvliero Jio wajs slain 
by tlie l]donians. 

Aristarchus: 1. (^f Samos, mathe¬ 
matician and astronomer at Alexandria, 
//. between ‘280 and ‘J(»4 B.c. Of his 
imi>ortaul works on astronomy, only one 
remains, a treati.se on tlie sun and moon 
(text, translation, and commentary by 
Sir T. L. Heath, 1913). 2. Of Samo- 

thraee, grammarian and greatest critic of 
ariti<iuit y, //. 16(> ii.c. He was a pupil of 
Aristoi>tianes of llyzantium, and foumhal 
at Alexandria a grammatical and critical 
school. At an advanced age lie went to 
(Cyprus, where he died at the ago of 72, of 
voluntary starvation, because bo was 
sutb'iing from incurable dropsy. He 
imhlished an edition of Homer, which li<us 
been the basis of the text from Ids time to 
the present day. He divided the JUad 
and Od!jft8eu into twenty-four books each. 
Sc.f the Appendix to 1). B. Monro’s 
edition of the Odusscy (1991). 

Aristfias, the writer of a celebrateil 
‘ letter’ professing to give a contemporary 
account of the translation of tlie Penta¬ 
teuch into CJrcek in the time of Ptolemy 
Idiihulelphus (2sr>-24(i B.C.), The writer 
poses as a courtier in the service of that 
king, who is interested in Jewish anti¬ 
quities, But the letter was not contem¬ 
porary with the events described, and its 
later date may be put at about KH) b.c. 
Text In Swete’s Jntrodurtion to Ike Old 
Tf’siaineni in Greek (2nd ed., 1902). <SV<7 

«/.so H. G. Meecham, The Lelier of 
Arislecvi (1935). 

AristIdSs: 1. An Athenian, son of 
Lysimaelius, surnarned *tlic Ju.st,"* w^as of 
an ancient and nolile family. He fought 
at the battle of Marathon, 490 B.c.; and 
next year, 489, he was arehon. He was 
the great rival of Thernistoiies, and it was 
t hrough the influence of the latter that he 
suffered ostracism in 384 or 482. He was 
still in exile in 480 at the battle of 
Salands, where he did good service by 
dislodging the enemy, with a band raised 
and armed by himself, from the islet of 
I*sy ttalea. H e was recalled from bantsh- 
mimt after the battle, was appointed 
general (479), and commanded the 
Athenians at Idataea. In 477, when the 
allies had become disgusted with Pau- 
sanias and the Spartans, he and bis col- 
hiaguo Ciinon obtained for Athens the 
command of the maritime confederacy: 
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and Aristides drew up its laws and Axed 
its assessments. The first tribute of 400 
talents, paid into a common treasury at 
Delos, bore his name, and was regarded 
by the allies, in afttT times, as marking 
their Saturnian ago. This is his last 
recorded act. He probably d. in 408. 
He died so poor that his daughters wore 
portioned by the state, and his son 
Lysiinachus received a grant of land and 
of money. 2. The author of a lieculious 
romance, in prose, eutitled Milesinca, 
having Miletus for its scene. It was 
translated into Latin by L. Cornelius 
.SDeiina, a contemporary of iSulla, and 
became popular with the Romans. Tlie 
tith* <*f ins work gave rise to the term 
Milesian, as applied to works of fhdion. 
3. Of Thebes, a celebrated Gn^ek military 
painter, fi. c. 305 B.(;. His pictures 
fetelual enormous pric(‘s. 4. P. Akbius 
A nisTMiKS, surnarned Thoodorus, Greek 
rhetorician, b. a.I). 117. Two of ids 
trt'atiscK and over fifty of his spccchoH are 
extant. 5. Ablstides of Athens, (arly 
Christian apologist and pliilosojiher. 
His Apology for Christianity was pri^- 
sented to Antoninus Pius (130-U51). 
The Ajiology wa.s partially ri'cinored and 
published by the Meehitarist BciUHlictines 
of Vi'niee in 1S7S. Since tlien the w hole 
has been found in a Syriac translation 
and in cliaps. xxvi-xxvii of St. John 
Damasccru.i's llarlaam and Josaphat. 

Aristippus, native of Cyrene. and 
grandfather of the foumler of the 
(’yrenaic school sysU-in of Hedonism, 
which makes i>l(‘asur(‘ the end of human 
life),/h c. 370 B.c. Tlie fume of Socrates 
brought him to Athens, and lie remained 
with tlie latter almost up to the time of 
his exeeution, 399 B.r. Though a dis¬ 
ciple of Socrates, lie was luxurious. He 
passed fiart of his life at the court of 
Dionyslu.s, tyrant of Syracuse; hut ho 
npptairs at last- to have returned to 
('jTene, and there to have spent Ids old 
age. His writings are not now extant. 

Aristdbulus: 1. The name of several 
princes of Judaea. Of these tlie best 
known in history is the tirotlier of 
Ilyrcanus ( 7 .i\). 2. Of Alexandria (second 
century b.c.), a Jew, wlio wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Pentateuch. It is tlie 
earlloBt evidonoe of contact betiveen 
Judaism and Greek philosophy. The 
date has been disputed and placed by 
some as late as the third century a.d. .'i. 
Of Cassandria, serv^ed imder Alexander 
the Great in Asia, and wrote a history of 
Alexander, wliicli was one of tlie chief 
sources used by Arrian in the composition 
of his work the Anabasis. 

Aristodemus: 1. A descendant of Hor^ 
aoles. lie was killed at Naupactus by 
lightning, just as he was setting out on the 
Hcraclid expedition into PoJoponnosus. 
2. A Messenian, the chief hero in the 
first Messenian War. He sacrificed his 
own daughter to save his country. He 
was afterw'ards elected king in place of 
Euphaes; and continued the war against 
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the Spartans, till in despair ho put an end come down to us. Ho was a complete 
to his life on the tomb of his daughter, c. master of the Attic dialect, which appears 
723 B.o. in his works In its greatest perfection. 

Arlstdgitdn. See Hakmodius. If, as some think, his plots and charac- 

AristdmSnSs, the Mcsscnian, the hero of ters are weak, the beauty of his chorus is 
the second war w ith Sparta, belongs more unsurpassed. (The best translations of 
to legend than to liistory. He w'as a Aristophanes are by Frere (reprinted in 
native of Andania, and was Ri)rung from Eveiyman's Library) and by Benjamin 
tlie roval line of Aepytus. Tired of the Hlckley Rogers. The latter’s is accom- 
yoke of Sparta, he began the war in 685 panled by the Greek text and a com- 
ii.c. After the defeat of the Messenians mentary (11 vols., 1902-16; reprinted in 
in the third year of the war, Aristomenes the Loeb Library, 3 vols.). See Gilbert 
retreated to the mountain fortress of Ira, Murray, Aristophanes (1933). 2. Of 

and there maintained the war for eleven Byzantium, an eminent Greek gram- 
years, constantly ravaging the land of raarian, was a pupil of Zenodotus and 
Laconia. In one of his incursions the Eratosthenes, and teacher of Aristarchus. 
Spartans overpowered him, and carrying He lived r. 264 b.c., and had the mana^- 
him with fifty of his comrades to .Sparta, ment of the library at Alexandria. Ho 
cast them into tiic pit where corulemned Introduced the use of accents in the Greek 
criminals were thrown. The rest perished; lan^age. 

not 80 Aristomenes, the favourite of the AristdtdlSs, the philosopher, was b. at 
gods; for legends tell how an eagle bore Stagira, a towm in Chalcldice in Mace- 
him up on Ite wings as he fell, and a fox donia, 384 B.C. His father, Nicomachus, 
guided him on the thli-d day from the was physician to Amvntas II, king of 
cavern. But the city of Ira, which he Macedonia; his mother’s name was 
had so long sncoossrully defended, fell Phaestis or Phaestias. In 367 he \vent to 
into the hands of the Spartans, wlio again Athens and there became a pupil of Plato, 
became masters of Messenia, 668 b.c. who named him the ‘intellect of hJs 
Aristomenes settled at lalysus in Rhodes, school.’ He lived at Athens for twenty 
where he married his daughter to Daraa- years, but quitted the city upon the 
getus, king of lalysus. death of Plato (347) and repaired to his 

Ariston:!. Of Cliius, Stoic philosopher, friend Hermias at Atameus, where ho 
and dis(.*Jple of Zeno, fi. c. 260 b.c. 2. married Pythias, the adoptive daughter 
I’eripatetic philosopher of lulis In Ceos, of the prince. On the death of Hermias, 
succeeded Lycon as head of the Peri- who was killed by the Persians (345), 
patotic school, c. 250 b.c. Aristotle fled from Atarneus to Mytilene. 

Aristdnicus, natm*al son of Eumenes Two years afterwards (342), he accepted 
II, of l^ergaraus. Upon the death of his an invitation from Philip of Macedonia, 
brother Attalus III, 133 B.c,, who left his to undertake the instruction of his son 
kingdom to the Romans, Aristonicus Alexander, then 13 years of age. His 
claimed the crown. He defeated in 131 native city, Stagira, which had been 
the consul P. Licinlus Crassus; but In 130 destroyed by Philip, was rebuilt at his 
ho was defeated and taken prisoner by request. Aristotle spent seven years in 
M. I’erperna; was execut/cd in Rome, 128. Macedonia. On Alexander’s accession to 
Aristdph&nSs : 1. Comic poet, was b. c. the throne, in 335, Aristotle returned to 
444 B.C., and probably at Athens. His Athens. Hero he had the Lyceum, a 
father Phlllppus had nosseeslons in gymnasium sacred to ApoUo I^ceus, 
Aegina, and may originally have come assigned to him by the state. He as- 
from that island, whence a question arose sembled round him a largo nmnber of 
whether Aristophanes was a genuine scholars, to whom ho delivered lectures on 
Athenian citizen: Cleon (Q.v,) attempted philosophy in the shady walks (TrepcTraTot), 
to deprive Iiira of his civic rights. He had which surrounded the Lyceum, while 
three sons, Phlllppus, Araros, and Nico- walking up and down (irtfuvartavh 
stratus, but of his private history we and not sitting, which was the genej^ 
know nothing. He d. c. 380 b.c.. having practice of the philosophers. From one 
won four first prizes. The comedies of or other of these olrouinstances the name 
Aristophanes are of the highest historical Peripatetic Is derived, which was after- 
interest, containing caricatures on the wards given to his school. He gave two 
leading men of the day. The first evil different courses of lectures every day. 
against which he inveighs is the PeJopon- Those which he delivered in the morning 
neslon War, to which he ascribes the (called esoteric) to a narrower circle of 
influence of demagogues like Cleon at hearers, embraced subjects connected 
Athens.^ Another object of Ills indigna- with the more abstruse philosophy, 
tion was the education Introduced by the physios, and dialectics. Those which he 
Sophists, which he attacks in the Clouds, delivered in the afternoon to a larger 
making Socrates the representative of the circle (called exoteric), extended to 
Sophists. Another feature of the times rhetoric, sophistics, and politics. He 
was the excessive love for litigation at presided over his school for t^teen 
Athens, which he ridicules in the Wasps, years (335-323). During this time he 
Eleven of the plays of Aristophanes have also composed the greater part of his 

^ See G. Murray, Aristophanes and the War Party (1910). 
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works. In these labours he was assisted 
by the liberality of his former pupil, 
who caused lar^e collections of natural 
curiosities to be made for him. to which 
posterity Is indebted for one of his most 
excellent works, the HLstory of Am mats. 
While at Athens his wife died. Later he 
entered upon a permanent union with a 
woman of Staprira, Herpyllis. yhe bore 
him a son, Nicoinachus, w’ho pave his 
name to his redaction of the N iramarhean 
Mhics. After the death of Alexander 
(323), Aristotle was looked upon with 
suspicion at Athens as a friend of Mace¬ 
donia; hut as it was not easy to bring 
any political accusation aprainst him, 
he was accused of impietj". 11 e w iLhdrow' 
from Athens before his trial, and escaped 
in the beginning of 322 to Chalcis in 
Euboea, where he d. in the course of the 
same year, in the 63rd year of his age. 
He bequeathed to Theophrastus his 
library and the originals of his writings. 
His works, which treated of almost all 
the subjects of human knowledge culti¬ 
vated in his time, have exercised a 
powerful influence upon the human 
mind; and his treatises on philosophy and 
logic still claim the attention of every 
student of those sciences. (Of editions 
of Aristotle, Bekker’s, published by the 
Clarendon Press in 11 vols., 1831, is still 
the most serviceable; and the gimt 
Oxford translation, edited by J. A. Smith 
and W. H. Boas. 1908-31, corresponds to 
the eleven Bekker vols. Of individual 
works, the Poetics^ the Ethics, the 
Politics, the Phetoric, and the l)e Anima 
are most easily accessible in English ver¬ 
sions. The most important of recent 
literary discoveries was that of a papyrus, 
containing a copy of the Constiluiion of 
Athens. Aristotle’s authorship of this 
W’ork is not disputed, and it forms part of 
a lost work on the constitutional history 
of 158 states. The Constitution of Athens 
has been edited and translated by F. G. 
Kenyon (1891); also ed, Opperman(1927). 
The Laws have been translated by A. K. 
Taylor (1934). No work of Aristotle’s 
is, however, of more importance than 
the Nicc/machean Ethics translated by 
D, P. Chase, Everyman’s Library, The 
Eudemian Ethics Is now also reckoned as a 
recension of a genuine work of Aristotle’s. 
For general works on Aristotle, see E. 
Wallace, Ovtlmes of the Philosophy of 
AHstotle, 3rd ed. (1887); A. E. Taylor, 
AriMotle (1919); W. D. Ross, Aristotle 
(1937); and W. Jaeger (In Eng., 1934). 

Aristdxi^nus, of Tarenturn, Peripatetic 
philosopher and a musician, jt. c. 318 b.c. 
His work on Hetrmonics is still extant 
(see text, translation, and introduction, 
by H. S. Macron, 1902), 

Armenia, a country of Asia, lying 
between Asia Minor and the Caspian, is a 
lofty tableland, backed by the chain of 
the Caucasus, watered by the rivers 
Cyrus and Araxes, and containing the 
sources of the Tigris and of the Euphrates, 
the latter of which divides the country 


into two unequal parts, which were called 
Major and Minor. The people of 
Armenia were one of the most ancient 
families of the Caucasian branch of the 
human race. They were conquered by 
the Assyrians and Persians, and were at a 
later time subject to the Greek kings of 
Syria. When Antiochus the Great was 
defeated by the Romans (190 B.o.), the 
country regained its independence, and 
was at this period divided into the two 
kingdoms of Armenia Major and Minor. 
Ultimately, Armenia Minor was made a 
Roman province by Trajan; and Armenia 
Major, after being a peri)etual object of 
contention between the Romans and Ibo 
Parthions, w^as subjected to the revived 
Persian empire by its first king Artaxerxes 
in A.r». 220. 

Armlnlus (the Latinized form of 
Hermann), chief of the tribe of the 
Chorusci, who inhabiLul the country to 
the N. of the Ilarz mountains. He W}i.s 
5. in 18 B.C.; and in his youth, he led the 
Chorusci as auxiliaries of the Roman 
legioiis in Germany, where he learnt the 
Roman language, was admitted to the 
freedom of the city, and enrolled amongst 
the equites. In a.d. 9 Armlnius per¬ 
suaded his countrjmien to rise against the 
Romans, wlio were now masters of this 
part of Germany. His attempt was 
crowned with success. Quintilius Varus 
(Q.V.), with three legions, was defeated; 
and the Romans relimiuishcd all their 
possessions beyond the Rhine. In 14 
Anniiiius had to defend his cotmtry 
against Gerinanicus. At first he was 
successful; but Germanicus made good 
his retreat to the Rhine. It was in the 
course of tliis campaign that the wdfo of 
Arminius fell into the hands of the 
Romans. In 16 Armlnius was defeaUjd 
by Gormanicus, and his country was 
probablv only saved from subjection by 
the jealousy of Tiberius, who recalled 
Geraiemicus in the following year. At 
length Armlnius aimed at absolute power, 
and was in consequence exit off by his own 
relations in the 36th year of his age, a.d. 
17. 

Arm&rloa or ArSmdrlca, the N.W. 

coast of Gaul from tiie Llgeris (Loire) to 
the Sequana (Seine) corresponding to 
modem Normandy and Brittany. 

Arndblus, an African of Greek descent. 
He ft. in the reign of Diocletian, 284-305, 
and wrote a book, Adrtrsus Naiiones, in 
defence of Christianity. 

Arnus (Amo), chief river of Etruria, 
flowing through Florence and Pisa. 

Ardmata, promontory of Africa furthe.st 
E., at the S. extremity of the Arabian 
Gulf. 

Arpi* inland town In the Daunian 
Apulia, foimded, traditionaUy, by Dlo- 
medes, who called it Argos Hippliim, 
from which its later names of Argyrippa, 
or Argyripa, and Arpi are said to have 
arisen. It revolted to Hannibal after 
the battle of Cannae, 216 b.c., but was 
retaken by the Romans in 213. 
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Arpinum (Arpinn), town of Latlnm on 141. He d. during tho captivity of 
the Fihrenufl, originally belooging to Demetrius, between 141 and 130. 7. 

Die VolHcians and afterwards Di the Phuaates 11, son of tho pretreding, 
Femriites, was a Koinan inuiiiciphini. defeated and slew In battle Antiochus VII 
and rvot^vtKl tho jiis suffraaii, or right of Sidetes, 129 b.c. J^hraates himself was 
voting in the Homan coinitia, 1H8 b.c. shortly after killed by the Scythians. 8. 
It was the birthplace of Marius and Aktabanits II, youngest son of No. 4, 
(jicc'ro. fell in battle against the Thogarli or 

Arr§tlum or ArStlum (Arezzo), one of Tocharii, apparently after a short reign, 
tlie most important of the twelve cities of 9. Mitiikidates II, son of the preceding, 
Ktruria, celebrated for its red pottery, added to the Parthian empire, whence he 
Here were discovered tlie splendid obtained the surname of Great,. He 
bromic figures of Minerva and a Chimaera sent an ambassador to'Sulla, 92 B.c. 
(iimv at Florence). 10. Mnabcires (?), the succ'essor of 

Arrhidaeus or Aridaeus, son of Philip the preceding. 11. Sanatroces, reigned 
aii<l a fiiinale dancer, Philinna. of Larissa, seven years, and d. c. 70 b.c. 12. 
wns imbecile. On the death of Alex- Phkaatem HI, son of the preceding, lived 
under, 323 B.c. , he w as elected king and at the time of the war between the 
in 322 lie married Kurydice. On their Romans and MiUiridat(;s of Pontus, by 
return to Macedonia, he and his wife were botli of wdiom he was courted. lie w^as 
made, iirisoners, and put to death by nmrdered by his tw’o sons, Mithridates 
ord«'r (»f Olympias. 317. and Orodes. 13. MiTriHiDATES HI, son 

Arria, wife of Caeeina Paetus. When of tho preceding, w’as expelled on ace.ount 
h('r husband was ordcri^d by the emperor of bis cruelty, and was succeeded by his 
(’laudiiis to put an end to his life, a.d. 42. hrotlu'r Orodes. 14. Orodkh I, hrotlier 
and liositated to do so, Arria stalihcd of tlie preceding, was the Parthian king 
iiersclf, lianded the dagger to her bus- whose general Surenas defeated (.'rassus 
liaiiil, and said: ‘ Paetus. it does not hurt.’ (q.w), 33 n.c. After the death of Crassus, 
Arrianus, Greek historian and idiilo- Orodes gave the command of the army to 
Roplier, was h. at Nicornedia in Dithynia. his son I’acorus, wlio invaded .Syria both 
c. A.D. 9(1. lie w’as a pupil and friend of in 31 and 30. but was in each year driven 
Kfiietetus, wdiose lectures he published at hack by Cassius. In 40 tho Parthians 
AtliciiS. In 124 ho received from Hadrian again invaded Syria, under tlie command 
the Roman citizenship, and from this of Pneorus and Labienus, but w’ero 
liim^ assumed tho name of Flavius. In defeated in 39 by Ventidius Rassus, one of 
133 he was appointed prefect of (.’appa- Antony's legates. In 38 Paeorus once 
doeia, which wuis invaded in the year more invaded .Syria, but w^as defeated and 
after by tlie Alaiii or Massngetae, wliorn fell in the battle. Orodes shortly after- 
he dcfeut(‘d. Under Antoninus Pius, in wards surrendered tlio crown to his son 
14(5, he w'as consul; and lie died at an Phraati^s. 15. IhmAATE.st IV was a 
advanced age in the redgn of M. Aurelius, tj-rant. In 30 Antony invaded Parthia, 
Arrian w as a olo.«e imitator of Nenophon hut was obliged to retreat. Phraateswas 
both in the suhiects of his w’orks and in eventually driven out of the country by 
the slyle in which they were written, his sulijcefe, and Tiridatos proclaimed 
'rite most iniTiortant of them is his history king. Phraates. howxwer, w’as restored 
of the exTicdition of Aloxander the (b’eat, by tlie Scythians, and 'I’iridate.s tied to 
in scA'cn liooks. (Hee aim Akistohulus.) Augustus, carrying with him the youngest 
Translation in Loeb Library (K. I. son of Phraates, Augustus restored his 
Itohsoii). son to Phraates, on condition of his sur- 

Ars&,c6s. the founder of the Parthian rendering the Roman sUiiulards and 
empire. His successors were called tho prisoimrs taken in tlxe war with Cras.sus 
Arsacidae. 1. He was of obscure origin, and AnGmy. They were given up in 20, 
but he induced tho I'arthians to rcAndt and their restoration was celebrated, 
from Autloelius 11, king of Syria, and I^hraates also sent to Augustus ns host- 
becarne the first monarch of the I'ar- age his foui* sons. In a.d. 2 Phraates 
tliiaiis, r. 230 b.(\ He reigned only two w'a.s poisoned by his wife Thermiisa and 
years, and was succeeded by his brother her sou Phraataces. 16. Phraatack.s, 
Tiridatos. 2. Ti ridates, reigned thirty- reigned only a short time, os he was 
seven years, 248-211 b.(;., and defeated expelled by his subjects on accoimt of 
.Selciicus Callinicus, the snceossor of his crimes. The Parthian nobles then 
Antioehns. 3. AuTAfiANUS I, son of the elected as king Orodes, who w^as of the 
Iircoediug, was attacked by Antiochus HI family of tho Arsacidae. 17. Orodes II, 
(the Great), who, however, at length roigiiod a short time, as he was killed by 
r<‘cognized him as king, r. 210. 4. the Parthians on account of his cruelty. 

PuiAPATius, son of the preceding, reigned Upon his death the Parthians applied to 
fift.ecn years, and left three sons, the Romans for Vonones, one of the sons 
Phraates, Mithridates, and Artabanus. of Phraates IV, who was accordingly 
3. Phraates I, was suc/ceeded by his granted to them. 18. Vononk.s I, 
brother, 6. Mithridate.s I, wdio en- son of Phraates IV. was also disliked 
larged the Parthian empire by his con- by his subjects, who therefore invited 
quests. He defeated Demetrius Nioator, Artabanus, king of Media, to take posses- 
king of Syria, and took him prisoner in sion of the kingdom. Artabanus drove 
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Vonones out of Parthia, who rosided first the Great, and married Ijagus while 
In Armenia, next in Syria, and siibse- she was prej?nant with Ptolemy. 2. 
quoiitly in Cilicia. Ho was put to deatli Daughter of Ptolemy I and Berenice, 
in A.D. 19. 19. Artabanus III, obtained married first Lysimachus, kinp: of Thrace, 


the Parthian kingdom soon after the 
expulsion of Vonones, c. a.d. Hi. Arta¬ 
banus was involved in hostilities with the 
Romans, and w as expelled more than once 
by his subjects. 20. Gotarzes, suc¬ 
ceeded his father, Artabanus III, but was 
defeated by his brother Hardanes and 
retired into Hyrcania. 21. Bakdanes, 
brother of the preceding, was put to death 
by his subjects In 47, whereupon Gotarzes 
again obtained the erow'n. 22. Vonones 
II, succeeded (Jotarzes c. 50. His reign 
was short. 23. Voi.ooeses I, son of 
Vonones II or Artabanus III. He con¬ 
quered Armenia, which ho gave to his 
brother Tiridates. He was later defeated 
by Domitius Gorbulo, and at length made 
peace with the Homans on condition that 
Tiridatos sluuild receive Armenia as a 
gift from the Homan emperor. Ac¬ 
cordingly Tiridates came to Rome in 0.3, 
and obtained from Nero the Armenian 
crown. 24. Pacorus, succeeded his 
father Vologesea I, and was a contem¬ 
porary of Domitian and Trajan. 2.5. 
Ohosroes or O.SROEa, siicoeeded his 
brother Pacorus during the reign of 
Trajan. His conquest of Armenia oc¬ 
casioned the invasion of Parthia by 
Trajan, who made the Parthians for a 
time subject to Romo. (See under 
Tuajanvs.) Upon the death of Trajan 
in A.D. 117 Hadrian relinquished the con¬ 
quests of Trajan, and made the Ku- 
phrates, as before, the eastern boundary 
of the Roman empire. 26. Vologeses 
II. succeeded his father Chosroes, and 
reigned from c. a.d. 122 to 149. 27. 

VOLOGESES III, was defeated by the 
generals of the emperor Verus, and pur¬ 
chased peace by ceding Mesopotamia to 
the Romans. From this time to the 
downfall of the Parthian empire, there is 
great confusion in the list of kings. 28. 
The last king of I'arthla was Artabanus 
IV, in whose reign the Persians recovered 
their long-lost independence. They were 
led by Artaxerxes, the son of Babek, and 
defeated the Parthians in three great 
battles, in the last of which Artabanus 
was taken prisoner and killed, a.d. 226. 
Thus ended the Parthian empire of the 
Arsacidae, after it had existed 476 years. 
The Parthians were now obliged to sub¬ 
mit to Artaxerxes, the founder of the 
dynasty of the Sassanidae, which con¬ 
tinued to reign till a.d. 651. See N. C. 
Deberoise, Political Iliatorj/ of Parthia 
(1938). 

Ars&oldae. See Arsaces. , 

Arses or Narses, youngest son of King 
Artaxerxes III, Oohus, was raised to 
the I^ersian throne by the eunuch Bagoas 
after he had poisoned Artaxerxes, 338 
B.O., but he was murdered by Bagoas In 
the third year of his reign. 

Arslnbfi: 1. Mother of Ptolemy I, was a 
oonoubine of Philip, father of Alexander 


in 298 B.('. ; sccoiully, in 275, Jier lialf- 
brother, Ptolemy Ccrauuus, who luur- 
d<5rod her cliildrcn by LysimachiiH; [ind 
tbirdly, licr own brother Ptokuny II 
Philadelphus in 275. Though Arsinob 
bore Ptolemy no children, slie was 
exceedingly belovt-d by him; he gave lier 
name to scv(Tal (dties, called a district 
of Kgypt Arsinfj’ito.s after her, and 
honoured her numiory in various ways. 
3. Daughter of Lyslmatdius. married 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus Injure liis 
accession, 289-288 b.g. 4. Daughter of 
Ptolemy XI Auletes, was carried to Horae 
by Caesar after the capture of Alexandria, 
and led iu triumph by him in 46. She 
afterwards returned to Alexandria; but 
her sister Cleopatra persuaded Antony to 
have her put to death in 41. 

Arslnoe, the name of several cities In 
Egyi>t. each called after one or other of 
the persons mentioned above. The most 
important wore: 1. In the Nomos 
Heroopolites in Low'er Egypt, near or 
upon the head f)f the Sinus Heroopolites 
or W. branch of the Red Sea (Gulf of 
Suez). It was afterwards called Cleo- 
patris. 2. The city of the Nornos 
Arsinoitcs in Middle Egyi>t; formerly 
called Crbcbdilopblis, the scat of the 
Egyptian w'orship of the crf>codik^ Largo 
numbers of papyri have been found here. 

Artabanus; 1. Brother of Darius, is 
mentioned in the reign of bis nephew 
Xerxes, as a wise counsellor. 2. Com¬ 
mander of the bodyguard of Xerxes, 
assassinated tills king in 405 n.c. 3. Kings 
of Parthia. Sec Arsaces, 3,8,19, 28. 

Artabazus: 1. Persian general in the 
army of Xerxes, served under Mardonius 
in 479 B.C., and after the defeat of the 
Persians at Plataea, ho fled with 40,000 
men and reached Asia in safety. 2. A 
Persian general, fought under Artaxerxes 
II, and Artaxerxes HI, and Darius III 
Codomannufl. One of his daughters, 
Barsine, became by Alexander the 
mother of a son, Heracles. 

Artabri, Celtic people in the N.W. of 
Spain, near the promontory Ncrium or 
Oeltlcum, also called Artabrum after 
them (C. Finieterre), 

Artao§, seaport town of the peninsula 
of Cyzicus, in the Propontis: also a moun¬ 
tain in the same peninsula. 

Artaei was, according to Herodotus, 
the native name of the Persians. It 
signifies ‘ noble,’ and appears, In the form 
Aria, as the first part of a large number of 
Pereian proper names. 

Art&phernSs: 1. Brother of Darius. 
He was satrap of Sardis during the 
Ionian revolt, 500 b.c. 2. Son of the 
former, commanded, with Datls, the 
Persian army of Darius, which waa 
i defeated at Marathon, 490 B.o. Ho com- 
I manded the Lydians and Mysians In the 
i invasion of Greece by Xerxes in 480. 
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ArtavasdSs or Art&b&zSs; 1. King of Son of Artavandes, was put to death by 
Arnienia Major, succeeded his father his own subjects in 20 B.c., and Augrustus 
TiKninca. Ho betrayed Antony in his placed Tigranos on the tlirone. 3* Son 
campaign against tJie Partliians in 30 of Polemon, king of Pontus, was pro- 
li.c. Antony accordingly invaded claimed king of Armenia by Gcrmanicus, 
Armenia in 34, took Artavasdes prisoner, in 18 a.d. He d. c. 35. 
nod carried him to Alexandria. He was Art^mlddrus; 1. Of Epliesus, Greek 
killed after the battle of Actiurn by order geogiapher, lived c. 100 n.o. 2. Also of 
of Cleopatra. 2. King of Armenia, Ephesus, lived at Romo between a.i>. 138 
probably a grandson of 1 ^ 0 . 1, was placed and 180, and wrote a work on the in- 
upon tlio throne by Augustus, but was terpretatlon of dreams, in five books, 
dei)OHed by the Armenians. 3. King of which is still extant. 

Me<ila Atropatene, and an enemy of ArtSmis, Greek goddess, in mythology 
Artavasdes I, king of Armenia. Ho d, daughter of Zeus and Leto, and twin 
shortly before 20 n.c. eist-er of Apollo. Originally she was, like 

Artaxata, lat(ir capital of Armenia Apollo, non-hellenic, but had no con- 
Major, built by Artaxias, under the nection with him. She was worshipped 
advice of Hannil)al, on a peninsula, sur» in r»re*hellenic Greece, Asia Minor, and 
rounded by the river Araxes. After Crete as ‘an earth goddess associat/od 
being burnt by the Romans under essentially and chiefly with the wild life 
(‘()rl)ulo (5S B.C.), it was restored by and growth of the field and with human 
Tiridates, and called Nerouiana. birth* (Farnell). Her care extended 

Artaxerxds, the name of four Persian particularly over the young of every 
kings. 1. Aktaxkkxks I, surnamed living species. Under the influence of 
Louglmanus, from bis right hand being the Homeric religion her character as a 
longer than his loft, sucet eded Ids father universal mother was largely obscured, 
Xerxes 1 anti reigned 404-425 b.c. He and she became rather the viri^ 
eanied on war against the Egyptians, huntress, patroness of chastity. Yet 
who were assisted In tlieir revolt by the much of her earlier character remained. 
Athenians. He was succeeded by his Thus she was always a goddess of child- 
son Xerxes 11. 2. Artaxerxes II, birth, Tvhence her title Locheia; she was 

surnamed Miieinon, from his good identified with Tlithyia (cr.r.); and at 
memory, succeeded his father, Darius II, Ephesus her distinctive position as a 
and reigned 404-358 n.c. Respecting uidversal mother persisted and was 
the war betw^eon him and his brother exemplified in the many-breasted figure 
(see Oviujs). Tissaphernea was ap- in the great temple of Ephesian Artemis, 
poiuted satrap of W. Asia in the pla(;o of The mj^th of Callisto (g.r.) show’s that 
Gyrus, and was actively engaged in wars nymph to have been originally identical 
with the Greeks. (/S^ec afso Agehilaus, 2.) with the Arcadian Artemis Calliste, a 
Artaxerxes maintained a long struggle ijre-hcllenle divinity. It has been sug- 
against Evagoras of Cyprus, from 385 to gested that this title {Callisie «= Fairest) 
370; and his attempts to recover Egj’pt was applied eupliemistically to the 
w’orc unsiicoe8.sful. Towards the end of goddess In the ff)rm of a bear. If this is 
his reign he put to death his eldest son so, a connection is established with 
Darius, who had formed a i)lot to assas- Arteinis Braur on la who, though tvadltion- 
siiuite him. Ilis last days were further ally brought to Greece from the Tauric 
embittered by his son 0(!hus, who caused Chersonese {see Iphigexia), was w’or- 
the destruction of tw'o of his brotiiers, in shipped at Brauron in Attica with ritual 
order to secure the sucees.sion for hiniself. suggesting the cult of a bear-goddess 
Artaxerxes was succeeded by (Jebus, who (see AJiiSTOPHANES, Lysistrata). Artemis, 
asc’c'iided the throne under the name of like Hecate and Selene, with w’hom she 
Artaxerxes III. 3. Artaxerxes HI, w’as sometimes identified, was associated 
also called Oebus, reigned 358-338 b.c. wdth the moon because of its supposed 
By the aid of his Greek generals and Influence upon erotic and organic life, 
iiiertxmaries, ho reconquered I*bocnicia She was also identified with the Dorian 
and Egypt. The reins of government goddess Orthia who w’as worshipped at 
were entirely in the hands of the eunuch Sparta as Artemis Orthia. {Sec also 
Bagoas, and of Mentor the Rhodian. At Hippolttus; Orion.) 
last- lie was poisoned by Bagoas, and w'os Artdmlsla: 1. Artemisia I, queen of 
succeeded by bis youngest son Arses Hallcarnas.su8 in Caria, accompanied 
{Q.V.). 4. Artaxkrxeb IV, the founder Xerxes in his Invasion of Greece, and in 

of the dynasty of the Sassanidae (g.v.). the battle of Salamls (480 b.c.) greatly 
Artaxias or Artaxfis, the name of three distinguished herself by her prudence and 
kings of Armenia. 1. The founder of the courage, for which she was honoured by 
Armenian kingdom, was one of the the Persian king. 2. Artemisia II, 
generals of Antioch us the Great, but renowned in history for her grief at the 
revolted, and became an independent death of her husband Mausolus, prince of 
sovereign. Hannibal took refuge at the Caria, 353-350 b.c. To perpetuate his 
court of Artaxias, and he superintended memory she bnilt at Haheamassus the 
the building of Artaxata {q.v.). Artaxias Mausoleum. {See also Haj.icarnassu8.) 
was conquered and taken prisoner by Artl^xnislum, promontory on the N. 
Antlochua IV Epiphanes, c. 165. 2, 1 coast of Euboea; off this coast the 
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Greeks defeated the fleet of Xerxes, valuable Commentary on the speeches of 
480 B.c. Cicero, of which we still possejss <!OU- 

Aruns, an Etruscan word, rejrarded by siderablo fragments (ed. A. O. Clark, 
the Romans as a proper name, but per- 1907). 

haps signihed a younger son in general. Ascra, town in Roeotia on Mt. Helicon, 
1. Younger brother of Lucumo, i.e. Ij. where Hesiod resided. 

Tarquiulus Prisons. 2. Younger brother Asculum: 1. IhCENUM (/Is/oZi 
of L. Tarquiiilus Superbus, murdered by chief town of Piceniim, and a Roman 
his wife. ,'i. Younger son of Tarquinius municipium, destroyed by the Romans in 
Superbus, fell in combat with Rrutus. the Social War (89 B.C.), l)ut afterwards 
Arval Brothers, a college of twelve rebuilt. 2. Apeltjm {AscoLi Siiirinno), 
priests, devoted to the worship of Dea town of Apulia in Daunia near whlcii the 
Dia, a Roman corn deity. Considerable Romans wore defeated by Pyrrhus, 279 
fragments of their records have been dis- b.C. 

covered. There is an edition by J. Jl. W. Aselllo, P. SemprSnius, tribune of the 
Henzeu (1874). A new edition by 11. soldiers under P. Scipio Africanus at 
Bloch with Eng. trans. is in preparation. Numautia, 183 it.c., wrote a Roman 
Arverni, Gallic people in Aquitania history from the Punic wars inclusive to 
(Autrrfftic). In early times they were the the times of the (jracclii. 
most powerful people in the S. of Gaul: Asia, daughter of Occanus and Teddiys, 

they were defeated by Domitiua Aheno- wife of lapetua, and mother of Atlas, 
barbus and Fabius Maximus in 121 B.C. l^rometheus, and Epimetbeus. 

The capital Gei*govia was suocessfiilly Asia, in the i)Octs Asis, one of the three 
defended against Caesar by Verciii- great divisions which tlie ancients made 
getorix in 52 b.c. Augustus moved the of the known world. It was first used by 
capital to Augiistonemetum {Clermonf- the Grwks for the W. part of Asia Minor, 
Ferrand). There was a famous temple of especially the plains watered by the river 
Mercury Dumlas on the Puy-de-Dorne. Caystcr, where the Ionian colonists first 
Asander: 1. Son of Philotas, brother settled. The S. part of the continent 
of Parmcnion, and one of the generals of w'as supposed to extend furtiier to the E. 
Alexander the Great. After the death of than it does, while to the N. and N,E. 
Alexander (323 b.c.) he obtained Caria parts, which were imkiiown, too small 
for his satrapy. 2. A general of Phar* an extent was assigned. The difterent 
naces II, king of Bosporus, whom he put opinions about the boundaritis of Asia on 
to death in 47, in hopes of obtaining the the side of Africa are mentioned under 
kingdom. He was confirmed in the Africa (q.r.): on the side of Europe tlio 
sovereignty by Augustus. boundary was formed l)y tlio river Taiiais 

Ascal&phus: 1. 8on of Arcs and (Don), the Palus Maeotis (Sea of Azov), 
Astyoclie, led, with his brother lalmemis, Poutus Euxinus (Jilvu'k Sea), ITopontis 
the Minyans of Orchomenus against (Sea of Marmora), and the Aegacan 
Troy, and was slain by Deiphobus. 2. (Archipelago). The most general division 
8on of Acheron and Gorgyra or Orphne. of Asia was into two parts, which were 
When Pluto gave l^ersephone permission knowm by dilTerent names. To the 
to return to the upper world, provided earliest Greek colonists the river Halys, 
she bad eaten nothing, Ascalapluis do- the eastern boundary of the Lydian 
dared that she had eaten part of a pome- kingdom, formed a natural division 
granate. Persephone, in revenge, changed between Ujrper and Lower Asia ; and 
him into an owl, by sprinkling him with afterwards the Euphrates was adopted 
water from the river Phlegethon. as a boundary. Another division was 

Asc&16n, one of the chief cities of the madoby the Taurus into A. Taurum, 
Philistines. i.e. the part of Asia N. and N.W. of the 

Ascanlus or lulus, son of Aeneas by Taurus, and A. exfra jrawram, all the rest 
Creusa, accompanied his fatlier to Italy, of the continent. The division ulti- 
He founded Alba Longa, and was sue- raately adopted, but apparently not till 
ceeded on the throne by his son Silvius. the fourth century a.d., was tliat of 
The gens Julia at Rome traced its origin A. Major and A. Minor. 1. Asia 
from him. Major was the part of the continent E. 

AsclSpi^des, the name of several of the Tanais, the Enxine, an imaginary 
physicians, which they derived from line drawn from the Euxiiie at Trapezus 
the god Asclepius. (See AEScuLAprUB.) ('I'rebizond) to the Gulf of Issus, and the 
The most celebrated was a native of Mediterranean: thus it included Sar- 

Blthynia, who came to Rome c. 50 b.c., matia Asiatlca with all the Scythian 

where he acquired a great reputation, tribes to the E., Colchis, Iberia, Albania, 
See 3.0. AllhXLtt, Greek Medicine in Rome Armenia, Syria, Arabia, Babylonia, 
(1921). Mesopotamia, Assyria. Media, Susiana, 

AsclSpI&dSs, Greek poet, contemporary Porsis, Arlana. Hyrcania, Margiana, 
of Theocritus. Some of his po^ms are Bewtriana, Sogdiana, India, the land of 
preserved in the ArUhology. the Sinae, and Serioa; respecting which, 

Asclfiplus. (<S»ee Aesculapidb.) see the several articles. 2. Asia Minor 

Ascdnlus P6di&nua, Q.p Roman gram- (Anaiolia), was the peninsula on the 

marian, b. at Patavium (Padua), c. 9 B.c., extreme W. of Asia, bounded by the 

and d. in his 85th year. He wrote a Euxine, Aegaeau, and Mediterranean on 
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Astapus. See Astaboiias. 

Astarte. See Syria Dea. 

Astdria, or AstSrIg, daughter of the 
Titan Coens and Phoebe, sister of Leto 
(Latona), wife of Persos, and mother of 
jEIecate. In order to escape the embraces 
of Zeus, she is said to have taken the 
form of a quail (orti/x), and to have 
tlirown herself down from heaven into 
the sea, where she was metamorphosed 
into the island Astoria (the island which 
had fallen from heaven like a star), or 
Ortyj^ia, afterwards called Delos. 

Astraea (=” star-maldoii). daughter of 
Zeus and Themis, and goddess of justice, 
Uvetl during the golden age among men; 
but when the wickedness of men in¬ 
creased, she withdrew to heaven and was 
placed among the stars, under the name 
of Virgo. 

Astraeus ( = star-man), a Titan, hus¬ 
band of Eos (Aurora), and father of the 
winds and the stars. 

Asthres, a warlike people in the N.W. 
of Spain (modern Asturias). 

Asturica Augusta (Astorija), capital city 
of the Astures, founded by Caesar. 

Astj^ages, son of Cyaxares, lost king of 
Media, reigned o94~559 b.o. Ho was 
deposed by ids grandson Cyrus. 

Ast^&nax, son of Hector and Andro¬ 
mache. After the capture of Troy the 
Greeks hurled him down from the walls, 
that he might not restore the kingdom of 
Troy. 

Astj^dlimas, two Greek tragedians, 
father and son; fl. in fourth century b.o. 
The works of both are lost. 

Astj^-ndmi, Greek city officials whose 
principal duties were the care of the 
streets; and, in some states the super¬ 
vision of the harbour and markets. At 
Athens there were ten Astynomi, chosen 
annually by lot. 

Astjlp&laea, an Island, S. of the Grecian 
arcbipelago. 

Atalanta, or AtMantS: 1. The Arcadian 
AtaUnitay was a daughter of lasus and 
Clymene. She was exposed by lasus In 
Infancy, and was suckled by a she-bear, 
the symbol of Artemis. After she had 
grown up she lived in pure maidenhood, 
slew the centaurs who pursued her, and 
took part in the Calydonian hunt, 
receiving from Meleager (q.v.) the hide of 
the boar as the prize of victory. Her 
father subsequently recognized her as his 
daughter; and when he desired her to 
marry, she retiuired every suitor to con¬ 
tend with her in the foot-race, because 
she was the most swift-footed of mortals. 
If ho conquered her, she would marry 
him; if he was conquered, he was to die. 
She was at length overcome by MUanion 
with the assistance of Aphrodite, The 
goddess had given him three golden 
apples, and during the race he dropped 
them one after the other: their beauty 
charmed Atalanta so much, that she 
stopped to gather them, and Milanion 
thus gained the goal before her. She 
accordingly became his wife. 2. The 


Boeotian Atalanta. The same stories are 
related of her as of the Arcadian Atalanta, 
except that her parentage and the 
localities are described differently. Thus 
she is said to liave been daughter of 
Schoeiieiis, and to have boon married to 
Hippomouos. 

Atargatis, a Semitic deity (the name is a 
form of Astarte) worshipped in Syria. 
See also Syria Dr: a. 

Atax iAnde), originally called Narbo, 
river in Gallia Narboneiisis, rising in the 
Pyrenees, ami flowing by Narbo Mnrtins 
into tho Lacus Kubresus or Rubrensis. 

Ate, daughter of Kris {strife) or Zeus, 
was an ancient Greek divinity, who hal 
both gods and men into rash actions. 
She personifies Infatuation, her curse 
implying guilt in the infatuate. 

Atella (Aversa), town in Canipanla 
between Capua and Ncapolis, originally 
inbabited by tho Oscans, afterwards a 
Homan cf)lony. Atella owes its celebrity 
to the Atellana fabuln or Oscan farce. 

Ateste (b'sfe), Roman colony in tho 
country of the Venoti in Upper Italy. 

Athamania, mountainous country in 
the of E]>irnK, on the W, side of Hindus, 
of which ArgitJina was the ehii'f town. 
The Athamanes were a Thessalian people, 
who had been driven out of Thessaly by 
the Lapithae. 

AthSmas, son of Aeolus and Enarete, 
and king of Orchornenus in Docotia. At 
the command of Hera, At})amas married 
Nopliele. by wljom he beo^ame the father 
of Phrixiis and Helle. But ho was 
secretly in love with Ino, the daughter 
of Cadmus, by whom lie b(‘got Lcarcbiis 
and IVIclicertes. Incurring tho anger 
both of Hera and of Nephele, Athamas 
was seized with madness, and killed his 
own son, Learchus. I no thirew herself 
with Melicertes into the sea, and both 
were changed into marine deities, Ino 
becoming Loucotliea, and Melici'rtes 
T'alaemon. A tliamas, as the murderer of 
his sou. was obliged to flee from Boeotia, 
and settled in Thessaly. 

Athanasius, St., one of tho Christian 
fathers, b. at Alexandria c. a.T). 296, 
became archbishop of that city in ,320. 
He championed the orthodox faith, as 
expounded at tho Council of Nice, 325, 
and was persecuted wlienever the Arians 

g ot tho upper hand. H e was driven from 
is see four times. He d. in 373. The 
Athanasiau Creed was not composed by 
Athanasius, but the whole of It could bo 
made out of tho works of the saint; its 
real author is unknown. 

Ath§na, or Athdn$, was one of the great 
divinities of tho (Jreeks. She is fre¬ 
quently called Pallas Athena, or simply 
Pallas. She was the daughter of Zeus 
and Metis (=-• wise counsel). Before her 
birth Zeus swallowed her mother; and 
Athena afterwards sprung forth from the 
head of Zens in complete armour. The 
theory of her origin now generally ac¬ 
cepted Is that of Nilsson. She was the 
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pre-liellenio patroness of Minoan and 
Mycenaean princes in their fortross- 
I)alace8, and her later association with the 
snake and tlic olive-tree la derived from 
the anck'nt worship of a snake-goddess 
and the treo-cnlts of Minoan-Mycenaoan 
religion. The Athenian Acropolis was 
the site of a Mycenean palace, and tlie 
invading Greeks adopted the goddess 
with the conquered citadel. It is possible 
tiiat they identified her with a warlike 
virgin goddess of their own from whom 
the; name Pallas was derived. The chief 
t;haracteristics of Athena may bo sum¬ 
marized thus; (1) Under the titles Polios 
ajul Poliuchoa she was patroness and 
def(‘nder of ttu? Athenian state, a natural 
consequence of her status in Mycenaean 
days. (2) She was the persouillcatioii of 
wisdom, exi>re8sed in the myth of her 
birth from the head of Zeus. From pro- 
bellenic tiTnes she W'as probably thought 
of aw protect-ing and guiding the handi¬ 
crafts carried on in the royal palace: 
with the in(;reasing Industrialization of 
Athens her functions tended to embrace 
every kind of skill, and lastly the purely 
intellectual activity of her citizens. (3) 
iShc was a virgin goddess, despising love 
and marriage: yet ns guardian of the 
state she was concerned for the fertility 
of animal and vegetable life. (4 ) She 
was a goddess of war, a iiositiou due 
nhiiost entirely to the Greek invaders and 
the fusion of Athena with their national 
goddess. Her principal festival at 
Athens was the Ihinathenea (g.v,), and 
her temple, the Parthenon (q.v.), the most 
oelehrated In the world. {See Fig. 23.) 

AthSnae (Athens), the capital of 
Attica (qa’i.), is situated about 3 miles 
from the sea-coast. The city is grouped 
round the Acropolis, which rises to a 
height of about 180 feet above the plain, 
and is about 1,100 feet in length by 500 in 
brea-dth. This was a Mycenaean palace- 
fort, and, oven in classical times, w^as 
calh;d ‘the City’; though Athens, in the 
more extended sense, included the lower 
oity as well as the harbour of Piraeus (g-.r.) 
with which the city was connected by the 
famous ‘long walls’ (built by Pericles, 
dowtroyed by the Spartans In 404 b.c., 
and rebuilt by Oonon). The Attic Plain, | 
which surrounds the city on three sides, 
was bounded by Mt. Hymettus on E., I 
Pentelicus (famous for Its marl)le quar¬ 
ries) on N.E., on N. by Fames. From 
the Acropolis can bo seen Lycabettus, a 
hill nearly 1,000 feet high. The Agora 
iq.v.) lay towards the N. of the entrance 
to the Acropolis. Recent excavation 
fn the Agora (1931-6) has revealed the 
sites of many celebrated buildings. 
Including the Bouleuterium, the council 
chamber of the Five Hundred, and the 
Motroum, the sanctuary of the Mother 

* Cods, and a temple of Apollo. 
The .^ora is known now to have been 
hoimded on the S. by a great colonnade, 
another colonnade, 
Edentlfled as the Stoa of Attains, and on 

♦c 


the W. side was the smaller Stoa of Zeus. 
In the third century a.d. the Agora was 
deserted, being excluded from the city by 
new city wall, called the Valerian Wall; 
but a centuiT later the Agora was re¬ 
built. Adjoining the Agora on the S.W., 
and reached by a flight of steps, was the 
Areopagus (g.v.); S.W. of the Areopagus 
was the Pnyx (g.v.). Outside the walls 
of the city—which, roughly, measured 
1 by IJ miles—lay the subm'bs, gardens, 
and cemeteries. The Ceramicus (or 
N.W. suburb) was famous; for a road, 
bordered by tombs of the illustrious dead, 
led to the garden called the Academy, 
Plato’s favourite haunt, by the banks of 
the lUssus. Under the E. slope of the 
Acropolis lay the Odeum, or Hall of Song; 
and, tx) the S.E., the great stone theatre, 
built to accommodate 25,000 spectators. 
This theatre dates from c. 330 u.c. 
Athens was an Aegaoan city state in the 
second millonnium. Traditionally, the 
Acropolis, the most ancient part, was 
founded by the mythical Cer rops, and tlie 
legendary Theseus is credited with the 
formation of the city of Athens by a union 
of the twelve Independent states or town- 
shii)8 of Attioa. Between 800 and 600 
B.c. Athens grew in importance as the 
! loader of the lonians. The legend of 
Theseus probably covers the work of some 
real statesman of the eighth century. 
The rulers consisted of a king, who was 
also the chief priest, and later, c. 650 b.c., 
lost his kingly power; a polemarch or 
military ruler; and an archon or civil 
ruler. The first code of laws is attributed 
to the semi-mythical Dracon, hut the 
first historic name in Athenian history is 
Solon (g.tJ.), who was elected archon In 
594 B.c. The archonship of Solon was 
succeeded by the tyranny of Plsistratus 
(q.v.), who further established the power of 
Athens without destroying the democracy 
created by Solon. The overthrow of the 
successors of Plsistratus paved the way 
for the further democratic reforms of 
Clisthones (g.v.) He placed the political 
government on a basis of equal repre¬ 
sentation of the people, and the strong 
state which he organized emerged, under 
the guidance of Themistocles (g.r.), 
through the Persian wars as the powerful 
leader of an Athenian confederacy. The 
city had been burnt down by Xerxes in 4 80 
B.C., but w^as soon rebuilt by Themistocles 
and Cimon, whose work in this was com¬ 
pleted on a grand scale by Pericles. The 
power of what was an Athenian empire 
brought Athens Into conflict with Sparta, 
and the Athenian commander, Cimon, 
who believed in oo-opei’atlon with Sparta, 
was exiled by the Athenians, 461 B.c. 
This date also marks the rise to power 
of Pericles (g.r.), and the beginning of 
the greatest period in Athenian history, 
tenninated eventually by the outbreak of 
the war with Sparta in 431 B.c. and the 
death of Pericles in 429. The Pelopon¬ 
nesian Wot lasted through two phases 
until the final surrender of Athens in 404. 
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The long walls of the Piraeus were dis¬ 
mantled, and Lysander, the Spartan 
commander, set up an oligarchy in 
Athens, carried on by Critlas and the 
Thirty Tyrants, Although the oligarchy 
was oyerthrown by Thnisybulus (t/.r.), 
403 B.C., the restored Athenian demo¬ 
cracy did not again recover its supremacy. 
Of earlier architectural remains mention 
must be made of the great temple of 
Olympian Zeus, begun by Pisistratus 
(but not finished); this was completed in 
the second century a.d. by Hadrian. 
Ruins of this splendid building still 
remain. But the main glories of Athens, 
on the architectural side, are of course to 
be sought for on the Acropolis. On this 
rose the Parthenon {(j.v.); the Erech- 
theum (< 7 .r.), an exquisite Ionic temple, 
with three divisions, the E. division 
containing the oldest image of Athena; 
the temples of ‘Wingless Victory,’ and of 
Artemis: and the colossal statue of 
Athena Promaclioe ( = cliarapion). At a 
lower level stood the Theseum (so called), 
smTOunded by thirty-four beautiful Doric 
columns. This building is still iu a good 
state of preservation. The approach to 
the Acropolis was through the magniticent 
Propylaea (q.v.) designed by Mnesicles in 
437 B.c. The beauty of Athens was 
owing to its public buildings, for the 
private bouses were iuBignillcaiit, and its 
streets badly laid out. Towards the end 
of the Peloponnesian War it contained 
10,000 houses, which at the rate of twelve 
inhabitants to a house, would give a 
population of 120,000, though some 
writers make the inhabitants as many as 
180,000. Under the Romans Athens 
continued to flourish, and retained many 
privileges when the south of Greece was 
formed into the Roman province of 
Achaia. It suffered greatly on its cap¬ 
ture by Sulla, 86 B.c. During the early 
centuries of the Christian era it was one 
of the chief seats of learning; and the 
Homans were accustomed to send their 
sons to Athens for their education. 
Hadrian frequently resided in the city 
(a.d. 122 -8), adorned it with many new 
buildings, and his example was followed 
by Herodos Atticus, who beautified the 
city in the reign of M. Aurelius. For the 
administration of Athens see Areop.\gdb; 
Boijle; Eccbesia. See E. A. Gardner. 
A ncierU A them (1902); ‘ Hesperia * 
(Joum. Amer, Sch. Classical Shidiea at 
Athens, 1932 onwards); W. S. Ferguson, 
Hellenistic Athens (1911); M. L. D’Oogo, 
Tlis Acro 2 )oli 8 of Athens (1908). {See 
Fig. 34.) 

Athenaeum, in general a temple or 
place saertid to Athena. The name was 
specially given to a literary and scientific 
school foimded by the emperor Hadrian 
at Rome c. a.d. 133. 

Ath&naeus, Greek grrammarian, of 
Naucratis in Egypt, lived c. a.d. 230, 
first at Alexandria and afterwards at 
Rome. His extant work is entitled the 
Deipnosophistae, l.e. the Banquet of the 


Learned, consisting of anecdotes, extracts 
from the ancient wTlters, and discussions 
on various subjects, especially gastro¬ 
nomy. Athenaeus has been translated 
into English byC. B. Gulick (7 vols., 
Loeb Library, 1927-41). 

AthSnag6ras of Athens, Greek apolo¬ 
gist of the second century, Chi'istian 
philosopher, author of an Apoloqy 
(lipfff^fta) in favour of the Christian 
religion. It was presented to Marcus 
Aurelius. i)robably in 17 7. Atheuagoriis 
wr(»te also a book on the resurrection 
of the dead. 

Athendddrus; 1. Of Tarsus, Stoic philo¬ 
sopher suruamed Cordylio, was the 
keeper of the library at Pergamns, and 
afterwards removed to Rome, where he 
lived with M. Cato, at whose house he 
d. 2. Of Tarsus, Stoic philosopher, sur- 
iiamed Canauites, from Cana in (^ilicia, 
the birthplace of his father. He taught 
at Apolloiiia iu EiuruH, where the young 
Octavius (siibse(}uently the emperor 
Augustus) was one of his pupils. 3. 
Greek sculptor, who helped to produce 
the LaocoOn group. 

Athdsis {Adige or Etsch), rises in the 
Rhaetian Alps, receives the Atiigis 
{Eisach), and Hows past Verona to the 
Adriatic.. 

Athos, mountainous peninsula, also 
called Acte (g.i’.), which i)rojects from 
Chalcidice in Macedonia. At its ex¬ 
tremity it rises to the height of 6,349 feet; 
the voyage round it was so dangerous that 
Xerxes had a canal cut through the 
isthmus which connects the peninsula 
with the mainland. The isthmus is 
about li miles across; and there are still 
traces of the canal. The peninsula con¬ 
tained several flourishing cities in 
antiquity, and is now studded with 
monasteries, cloisters, and chapels. In 
those monasteries some valuable MSB. 
of ancient authors have been discovered. 

Atia, mother of Augustus {q,v.). 

Atillus Rftgi^lus. See Rkgulus. 

Atina (Atina), town of the Volsci, in 
Latium, afterwards a Roman colony. 

Atlantloum M&re. See Ocean us. 

Atlantis, according to an ancient 
tradition, a great island W. of the Pillars 
of Hercules in the Ocean, opposite Mt. 
Atlas: its powerful princes invaded Africa 
and Europe, but were defeated by the 
Athenians and their allies: its Inhabitants 
afterwards became W'icked and impious, 
and the island was in conseciuence swal¬ 
lowed up in the ocean in a day and a 
night. This legend (and it is no more) 
is given by Plato in the Timaeus^ and is 
said to have been related to Solon by the 
Egyptian priests. 

Atlas ( “-the ‘ bearer * or * endurer *), 
son of lapetus and Clymene, and brother 
of Prometheus and Epimetheus. He made 
war with the other Titans upon Zeus, and, 
being conquered, was condemned to bear 
heaven on his head and hands. The 
myth seems to have arisen from the idea 
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that lotty mountains supported the 
heaven. Another tradition relates that 
I'erseus came to Atlas and asked for 
shelter, which was refused, whereupon 
IVrseus. l»y means of the head of Medusa, 
chanpred him into Mt. Atlas, on wliieh 
rested h<'aven with all its stars. Atlas 
was the father of the Pleiades, and of the 
llyades and HosperJdes by Aethra. In 
Uniek architecture of the Hellenistic 
I)oriod. Atlantes are colossal statues used, 
in ])lnce of columns, to support huildinpfs. 
Atlanilddes, a descendant of Atlas, 
csrtecially Mercury, his prrandson by 
Maia, and llermaphroditus. son of 
Mercury. Atlaydlas and Atlantis, a 
female descendant of Atlas, especially one 
of the I'leiadcs and H yades. 

Atlas Mons was the name of the great 
mountain range of N. Africa hetw^een the 
Mediterranean and CJ reat Desert (iSaJiara). 
on the N. aivd iS., and the Atlantic and the 
Lesser .Syrtis on the W. and E. 

Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, and wife 
snccossively of her brother Cambyst^s, 
and of Darius HysUispis. by whom she 
became the mother of Xerxes. 

Atrax, town in Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, 
inhal)itcd by the Perrhacl)!, so called 
froui the mytldcal Atrax, sou of Peneus 
and Dura, and father oif Canaeus and 
Ilippodamia. Hence Oaiuiens is called 
Atracides and Hippodamia AtrAcis. 

AtrSbdtos, people in (Jallia Helgica, in 
the modern Artois, whicjh is a corruption 
of their name. 

Atreus, eon of Pelops {q.v.) and Hip- 
podanda, grandson of Tantalus, and 
hroilit^r of Thyestes and Nicippe. He 
was first married to Cleola, by whom lie 
hecame the father of J'listhones: then to 
Acrope, the widow of hie son Plisthenes, 
w'ho w’as the mother of Agamemnon 
iq.v.), Menelans, and Anaxibia, eillier by 
Plisthenes or by Atreus; and lastly to 
Pelopia, the daughter of Ids broth€*r 
Tliyt^stes. In consequence of the murder 
of their half-brother Chrysippns, Atreus 
and Thyestes were obliged to take to 
llight; they wore hospital>ly received at 
Mycenae; and, after tlie death of Kurys- 
theus. Atreus became king of Mycenae. 
Tliyestes seduced Atirope, tlie wife of 
Atreus, and w^as in consequence haidshcd 
by his brother: from his place of exile ho 
sent Plisthenes, the son of Atreus, whom 
he had brought up as his own child, in 
order to slay Atreus, but Plisthenes fell 
by the hands of Atreus, wiio did not know 
that ho was his own son. In order to take 
revenge, Atreus, i»retending to be recon¬ 
ciled to Thyestes. recalled 1dm to 
Mycenae, killed his two sous, and placed 
their flesh before their father at a ban¬ 
quet. Thyestes fled and the sun turned 
hack in horror, and the gods cursed 
Atreus and his house. The kingdom of 
Atreus was now visited by famine, and 
uie oracle advised Atreus to call back 
Ihyestes. Atreus, who went out in 
search of him, came to King Thesprotus, 
where he married his third wife, Pelopia, 


the daughter of Thyes^-es, whom Atreus 
believed to be a daughter of Thesi>rotu8. 
Pelojua was at the time with child by her 
own father. This child, Aegisthus, after¬ 
wards slow' Atreus because the latter had 
commanded him to slay his own father 
Thyestes. There are many variants of 
the story. 

Atria. See Adria. 

Atndae, sons of Atreus, Agamemnon 
and Monelaus. 

Atrium, tlie large unroofed hall of a 
Roman liousc. 

Atr6p&ten§, or Media Atropatia. the 
N.W. part of Media adjacent to Armenia, 
named after Atropatos, a native of the 
country, w ho, having been made its gover¬ 
nor by Alexander, founded there a king¬ 
dom, wdiich long remained independent. 

Atr6pos. Olio of the three Fates. 
See Moirae. 

Attalia: 1. City of Lydia, formerly 
called Agroira. 2. City on the coast of 
Pamphylia, founded by Attains II 
Philadclphus, and subdued by the 
Romans under P. i^ervilius Isam-icus. 

Attalu**. kings of Pergamus. 1. Son 
of At talas, a brother of Idiiletaorus, 
succeeded ids ner>hew, Eumenes I, and 
reigned 241-197 Ji.e. He took part with 
the Romans against Philip and the 
Achacaus. Ho was a wise and just 
I)rince, and was distinguished by his 
patronage of literature. 2. Surnarned 
Philadclphus, seeiuui son of Attains, suc¬ 
ceeded his brother Eumenes II. and 
reigned 159-i:i8. Like his father he w'as 
an ally of the Romans. 9. s8urnamod 
PhilomeU)r, son of Knmenes II and 
.‘^tratouiee, succeeded his uncle Attains 
II, and reigned 138-13:i. In his will, he 
mode the Romans his heirs; but his king¬ 
dom was claimed by Aristouicus. 

Atthis or Attis. See Atys. 

Attic Orators: the ‘ten’ greater orators 
of Athens were Antiphon (^.r.), Ando- 
cides iq.v.), Lysias {q.r,), Isocrates {q.v.), 
Isaeus {q.r.), Lycurgus {q.v.), Aesehines 
{q.v.), DcmostlieneK {q.v.), Hyperides 
(q.r.), Dlnarcbus {q.v.). 

Attica, a division of Greece with an area 
of l.OOU square miles, has the form of a 
triangle, tw o sides of wdiich are washed 
by the Aegaeau t4ea, while the third Is 
separated from Boeotia on the N. by 
the mountains Cithaeron and Fames. 
Megaris, which bounds it on the N.W., 
was formerly a part of Attica. In 
ancient times It w'as called Acte {q.v.) and 
Aetico, or the ' eoastland ’ from wdiich the 
later form Attica is said to have been 
derived. According to tradition it 
derived its name from Atthis, the 
daughter of the mythical King Cranaus; 
and it la not impossible that Att-ica may 
contain the root Alt or Ath, which W'e find 
in Attis and Athena. Attica is divided 
by many ancient writers into three dist¬ 
ricts: (1) The Higfdands. (2) The Plain, 
(3) The Sea-coasi District. Besides these 
three divisions we also read of a fourth. 
The Midland District, still called Mtsogia, 
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an undulating plain in the middle of the 
country. The soil of Attica is not very 
fertile: the greater part of it is not 
adapted for growing corn; but it produces 
olives, figs, and grapes, especially the two 
former in great perfection. The country 
is dryj the chief river is the Cephissus, 
rising in Panics and flowing through the 
Athenian plain. Marble was obtained 
from the quarries of Pentellcus, N.E. of 
Athens, silver from the mines of Laurium 
near Sunium, The i)opulation of Attica, 
including the island of Salamis, which 
belonged to it, was In its most flourishing 
period probably about 500,000, of which 
nearly four-fifths were slaves. Attica 
is said to have been originally inhabited 
by Pelasgians. Its most ancient political 
division was into twelve independent 
states, attributed to Cecrops 
Subsequently Ion, the grandson of Helen, 
divided the people into four tribes, 
Oeleoiifes, Ilopletes, Argades, and Atgi~ 
cores; and Theseus, who united the twelve 
independent states of Attica into one 
political body, and made Athens the 
capital, again divided the nation into 
three classes, Eupedridne, Gcornori, and 
Demiurgi. Historically, this fusion of 
the states seems to have been a slow pro¬ 
cess, not completed until tho seventh 
century r.c. Olisthenes (510 n,o.) 

abolished tho old tribes and created ton 
new ones, according to a geographical 
division: these tribes wore subdivided 
into 174 denii or townships. 

Atticus, T. PompSnIus, Roman eques, 
b. at Horne, 109 B.c. His proper name 
after his adoption Q. Caecilius, the 
brother of his mother, was Q. Caecilius 
Pomponianus Atticus. His surname, 
Atticus. was given him on account of his 
long residence in Athens. He kept aloof 
from all political affairs, and thus lived 
on intimate terms with the most dis¬ 
tinguished men of all parties. His chief 
friend was Cicero, whose correspondence 
with him, beginning in 68 and continued 
down to Cicero’s death, is one of the most 
valuable remains of antiquity. He pur¬ 
chased an estate at Buthrotum in Epirus. 
He d, in 32 b.c., at the age of 77, of volun¬ 
tary starvation, when he found that he 
was attacked by an incurable illness. 
His wife, Pilia, boro him a daughter, 
Pomponia or Gaecilla, who was married 
to M. Vipsanlus Agrlppa. The sister of 
Atticus, Pomponia, was married to Q. 
Cicero, tho brother of the orator. In 
philosophy Atticus belonged to the 
Epicurean sect. See G. Bolssier, Cicero 
and his Friend (trans., 1897). 

Attlla, king of tho Huns, reigned a.d. 
434-53. He was called ‘ the Scourge 
of God.’ The first part of his career 
U46-50) consists of the ravage of the 
Eastern empire between the Euxlne and 
the Adriatic, and the second of his 
invasion of the Western empire (450-2). 
His defeat by the Romans on the field 
of ChMons was one of the decisive battles 
of the world. He took Aqullela in 452, 


after a siege of three months, but he did 
not attack Rome, in oonsoquenoe, it is 
said, of his interview with Pope Leo the 
Great. He d, in 453. 

Atys or Attia, parmour of the mother- 
goddess Cybele (Agdostls). There are 
variants of this, as of most ancient 
myttis; tho following is tho most ancient 
version. Agdistls, originally androgy¬ 
nous. was castrated by the gods. From 
the severed parts there grew an almond 
tree, by tho fruit of which Nana, daughter 
of tho river god Sangarlus, conceived and 
bore Atys. Agdistis having fallen in love 
with the youth was Jealous at his desire 
to marry another woman and drove him 
to frenzy in which he castrated himself. 
Zeus thereupon turned him into a flr-tree 
and from his blood the violets sprang. 
Tt is interesting to note that in the cere¬ 
monies to commemorate his di'ath, the 
body was represented by a felled pine, 
wrapped in a shroud and adorned with 
wreaths. Atys was originally a vege¬ 
tation god whose death and resuiTeeti(3n 
were commemorated at tho sluing 
equinox. His worship was rare in Gn^ece 
proper; but at Rome under Claudius he 
was granted otlicial status and was 
regarded as a supremo solar deity. See 
H. Hepding, Attis (1903); Sir J. G. Frazer, 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris (1907), 

Aufldius Bassus, Iloman historian of 
the first century a.d. Besides his (lost) 
Bellum Gennanievm on the Gorman eam- 
Iialgns of Tiberius, he wrote a hlstorv 
covering the period from Caesar’s death 
to c. 50 A.T). This work was of high 
authority; but only fragments have sur¬ 
vived. 

Aufldus (Ofanio), the principal river of 
Apulia, flowing with a rapid current into 
the Adriatic. See Vexusia. 

Auge, or Augia, daughter of Aleus and 
Neaera, was a priestess of Athena, and 
mother by Hercules of Telephus. {See 
Telephub.) She afterwards married 
Teuthras, king of the Mysians. 

Augfias or Augfaa. See Hercules. 

AugOr§s, a priestly college at Rome, 
whose business was to take the ‘ auspices ’ 
on all important state occasions. 

Augusta, the name of several towns 
founded or oolonlzod by Augustus. Of 
these the most important were Augusta 
Praetoria (Aosta) at the foot of the 
Italian Alps, Augusta Tauriuorum 
^urin) in Northern Italy, Augusta 
Trevironim (Trier) in Gonnany, Augusta 
Emerita (m^ridu) in Western Spain, 
Augusta Vtndelicorum (Augsburg) in 
Rhaetia, etc. 

Augusthlus, Rdmfilus, last Roman 
emperor of the West, was deposed by 
Odoaoer, a.d. 476. 

Augustinus, Aurelius (usually called 
St. Augustine), one of the Latin fathers, 
was h. A.D. 354 at Tagaste in Numidia. 
He studied rhetoric at Carthage where he 
embraced the Manlchaeau heresy, from 
which he was converted by Ambrose and 
baptized in 387. He was ordained bishop 
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of Hippo ill 395, where he d, in 430 when subdued by Auprustus, stripped of his 
the city was besieged by Vandals. Of power, and sent to Rome, where he 
his numerous works the most Interesting resided for the remainder of his life, being 
are his Confessions (ed. Gibb and Mont- allowed to retain the dignity of pontifox 
gomery, 2nd ed. 1927) and JJe Civiiate maximus. Meantime, Antony had repu¬ 
te/, one of tlie greatest of all patristic diated Oetavia, on account of his love for 
works (ed. J. E. C. Welldon, 1924). (Jleopatra. The senate declared war 
Translations of the Confessions and JJe against Cleopatra; and in September 31 

are contained in Everyman’s n.c. the fleet of Augustus defeated 
Inl)rary. Antony’s near Actuim In Acamanla. 

Augustus, the first Roman emperor. In the following year (30) Augustus 
was (k on the 23rd of ,Seivtenil)er, (>3 B.c., sailed to Egypt. Antony and Cleopatra, 
fuid was the son of (1 Octavius by Atia, who had escaped in safety from Actiurn, 
daughter of Julia, the sister of C. Julius put an end to their lives. Augustus thus 
(Caesar. His original name was C. became the master of the Roman world, 
Octavius, and, after his adoption by his but he declined all honours calculated to 
great-uncle, C. Julius Caesar Octavianus. remind the Romans of kingly power. On 
Augustus was only a title given him by the the death of Lepidus in 12 ho became 
senate and the people in 27 B.c'., to express pontifox maxiraus. On state matters, 
their veneration for him. Ho was which he did not choose to be discussed in 
studying at Apollonia when his uncle public, ho consulted his personal friends, 
was inurdered at Rome in March 44. He Maecenas, M. Agrippa, M. Valerius Mes- 
Bct out for Italy, and upon landing, was salla Corvinus, and Asinius Pollio. The 
received with enthusiasm by the troops, wars of Augustus were chiefiy undertaken 
He joined the republican party U) crush to protect the frontiers of the Roman 
Antony, against whom he fought at dominions. Most of them were carried 
Mutina in conjunction with the two con- on by bis relations and friends, but he 
suJh, C. Vibius I'ansa and A. Hirtius. conducted a few of them in person. Ho 
Antony was defeated and fled across the d. at Nola, on the 29th of August a.d. 14, 
Alps; and the death of the two consuls at the age of 76. His last wife was Li via, 
gave Augustus the command of all their previously the wife of Tiberius Nero. He 
troops. He retimned to Rcjuie, and com- bad no children by Livia, and only a 
I)clled the senate to elect him consul, and daughter Julia by his former wife Scrl- 
Siiortly afterwards be becauje reconciled bonia. Julia was married to Agrippa, 
to Antony. It was agreed (43 b.c.) that and her two sons, Caius and Lucius 
the Roman world should bo divided Caesar, were destined by Augustus as his 
Ix'tween Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus, successors. On the death of these two 
imiler the title of Triumviri Reipufdicae youths. Augustus was persuaded to 
Const it uendae^ and that this arrange- adopt Tiberius {q.v.) the eon of Livia by 
meut sliould last for the next five years, her former husband, and to make him hia 
They published a proscriptio or list of all colleague and successor. See M. Ham- 
their enemies: upwards of 2,000 equites mond, The Augustan Principate (1933); 
and 300 senators were put to death, J. Buchan, Augustus Caesar (1937); M. 
among whom was Cicero. Augustus and Grant, From Imperium to Auctoritas 
Antony crossed over to Greece, and (1946). See also Ancyra for the Monu- 
defeated Brutus and Cassius at the mentum Ancyranum. {See Fig. 46.) 
decisive battle of Philippi in 42, by which Aulerci, Galflc people dwelling between 
the republican party was ruined, the Soquana (-Seine) and the Liger (/-«<nrc), 
Augustus returned to Italy, where a new and divided into three tribes. 1. A. 

war awaited birn (41), excited by Fulvia, Eburovices, near the coast on the left 
the wife of Antony. She was supported bank of the Seine in the modern Nor- 
by L. Antonins, the consul and brother mandy: their capital was Mediolanum, 
of the triumvir, who thr<?w himself Into afterwards called Eburovices (^vreux), 
the fortified town of Perusia, which 2. A. Cenomani, S.W. of the preceding 
Augustus captured in 40. Antony pro- near the Liger: their capital was Sub¬ 
pared for war, but the death of Fulvia dinnura (Le Mans). At an early period 
led to a reconciliation between the some of the Cenomani crossed the Alps 
teiuinvlrs, who concluded a peace at and settled in Upper Italy. 3. A. 

Brundusiurn. A new division of the Brannovioes, E. of the Cenomani near 
provinces was again made: Augustus the Aedui. 

obtained all the parts of the empire W. Aulls, harbour in Boeotia on the 
of the town of Scodra In liljTlcum, Eurlpus, where the Greek fleet assembled 
Antony the E. provinces, and Lepidus, before sailing against Troy. 

Africa, Antony married Octavla, the Auldn; 1. District and town on the 
^ <^f Augustus, In order to cement borders of Ells and Messeni^ with a 
their alliance. In 36 Augustus conquered temple of Aesculapius. 2. Town in 

Porapey, who had hold possession Chalcldloe In Macedonia, on the iStry- 

of felcily for many years with a powerful monio Gulf. 3. Valley near Tarentum 
S?®ir Lepidus, who had landed In celebrated for its wine, 
biclly to support Augustus, was also AurMI&nui, Roman emperor, a.i>. 270- 

* ‘ Triumvirs for the establishment of the commonwealth.* 
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275, born at Sirminm, wae successor of 
Claudius II. He defeated the Coths and 
Vandals, who had crossed the Danube, 
and the Uerinans, who had invaded Italy. 
He next turned his arms agrainst Zeuobia 
(q.v.), whom ho defeated. Ho then 
recovered Gaul, Britain, and Spain, which 
were in the hands of the usurper Tetricus. 
On his return to Home, he surrounded the 
city with a now lino of walls. Ho aban¬ 
doned Dacia, which liad been first con¬ 
quered by Trajan, and made the S. bank 
of the Danube, as in the time of Augustus, 
the boundary of the empire. He was 
killed by some of his officers, while pre¬ 
paring: to march nprainst the Persians. 
Thougrh a man of strong character and 
firreat military and administrative ability, 
he too readily followed the way of 
extreme severity. 

AurSlIus Antdninus, Marcus, usually 
called M. Aurelius, Homan emperor, a.d. 
161-80, commonly called ‘the philo¬ 
sopher,’ was b. at Home a.d. 121. Ho 
w^as adopted by Antoninus Pius, when the 
latter was adopted by Hadrian, and 
married Faustina, the daugrhtor of I’ius 
(138). On tlic death of Antoninus in 161, 
he succeeded to the throne, but he ad¬ 
mitted to an equal share of the sovereign 
power L. Aurelius Verus, who had been 
adopted, by Pius at the same time as 
Marcus himself. Soon after their acces¬ 
sion Verus was dispatched to the East, 
and for four years (a.d. 162-5) carried on 
war with great success against Vologeses 
III, king of Parthia. He subsequently 
prosecuted a war for many years with the 
Marcomanni, Quadi, and the other bar¬ 
barians dwelling along the northern limits 
of the empire, from the sources of the 
Danube to the Illyrian border. Verus 
d. in 169. In 174 Aurelius gained a 
decisive victory over the Quadi, mainly 
through a violent storm. This storm is 
said to have been owing to the prayers of 
a legion chiefly composed of Christians, 
It has given rise to a famous contn^versy 
among the historians of Christianity upon 
wdiat is commonly termed the Miracle of 
the Thundering Legion. {See Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, chap, xvi.) In 175 
Aurelius set out for the East, where 
Avidius Cassius, urged on by Faustina, 
the unworthy wife of Aurelius, had pro¬ 
claimed himself emperor. But before 
Aurelius reached the East, Cassius had 
been slain by his own otficers. During 
this expedition Faustina died, according 
to some, by her own hands. Aurelius d. 
in 180, in Pannonia, wliile prosecuting 
the war against the Marcomanni. The 
leading feature in the character of M. 
Aurelius was his devotion to the Stoic 
hilosophy. We still possess a work by 
Im written in the Greek language, and 
entitled Meditalions, No remains of 
antiquity present a nobler view of philo- 
Bophical heathenism. The only stain 
npon the memory of Aurelius is his perse¬ 
cutions of the Christians. Aurelius was 
succeeded by his son Commodus. Best 


edition of the Mediialion^ Is that of 
A. fc>. L. Farquharson, 2 vols. (1946). 
There is a trans. by W. H. D. House in 
Everyman’s Library. See H. D. Sedgwick, 
Marcos Aurelius (1921). {See Fig. 47.) 

Aurdra. Sec Eos. 

Ausdnes, Ausdnla. See Italia. 

Ausdnius, Ddcimus Magnus, Homan 
poet, b. at Biirdigala {Bordeaux) c. a.d. 
310, taught grammar and rhetoric. He 
was appointenl tutor of Gratiua, son of tlie 
emperor Valcntiiiian, and was rais<Ml to 
the highest honours of the state. Many 
of his poems are extant, iiieludlng the 
Rosella, a guide book to tlio river Hosello 
and a work of much charm. English 
translation by H. G. Evelyn-Wlilte in the 
Loeb Library (2 vols., 1919-21), 

Auster, called Notus {q.v.) by the 
Greeks, the S. wind, or strictly the S.W. 
wind. It frequently brought with it fogs 
and rain; hut at certain seasons it was a 
dry sultry wind, the sirocco of the modern 
Italians. 

Autochthdnds. See AnoiiioixES. 

Autdlycus: 1. Son of Hermes and 
Chlone, and father of Anticlea, who was 
the mother of Ulysses. He lived on Mt. 
Parnassus, and was renowned as the 
maeter-tiiief of anti(]uity. 2. Of Pitaue, 
Greek astronomer (/(. c, 341 b.o.), wrote 
On the Moving Sphere, the earliest com¬ 
plete mathematical work of the Greeks 
that has survived (ed. H. Hultsch, 1885). 

Autdmddon, charioteer of Achilles, and, 
after the death of the latter, the c(jm- 
panion of his son Pyrrhus. Hence 
Automedon is used as the name of any 
skilful charioteer. 

Autdnde, daughter of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, wife of Aristneus. and mother 
of Actaeon. With her sisters Agave and 
loo, she tore Pentheus to pieces. 

Auxilia, the auxiliary Homan army 
created by Angnstus on the basis of 
cavalry and light infantry forces which 
for two liundred years had been raised 
<iutside Italy. The Auxilia, recruited 
from unenfranchised provincials, were 
attached to individual legions and also 
employed os provincial garrisons. The 
cavalry contingents were known as aloe 
commanded by an equestrian praefectus, 
while the Infantry cohorts were under 
trlbuni. Pav was lower than that of tho 
legions, but the auxiliaries were granted 
the franchise at the end of their service. 
Some of these units retained their native 
weapf)n8, e.g. tho oriental archers and 
Balearic sUngers. See G. L. Cheesman, 
2"he Auxilia of the Imperial Homan Army 
(1914). 

Auximum {Osimo), town of Picenmn in 
Italy, and a Roman colony. 

AuxdmS or Axdmd (Axum), capital of a 
powerful kingdom in Ethiopia, to the 
S.E. of Merod. 

Avennlo {Avignon), town in Gallia 
Narbonensis. 

Aventicum (Avenclies), chief town of tho 
Helvetii, and subsequently a Roman 
colony, of which ruina are still to be seen. 
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ventlnus Mons. See Roma. 
vernuB L&ous, a lake close to the pro¬ 
montory between Cumae and Puteoli, 
filling the crater of an extinct volcano. 
It is surrounded by high banks, which 
were covered by a forest sacred to Hecate. 
From its waters vapours arose, w'hich are 
said to have killed the birds that fl(5w 
over it, from which circumstance its 
(Jreck name was supposed to be derived. 
(Aornos, from a privative, opvtK, a bird.) 
The lake was supposed to load to the 
lower world. Near it wtis the cave of 
Cuniaean Sibyl, through wliich Aeneas 
descended to the low^er world. Agripi>a, 
in the time of Augustus, connected this 
lake with the Lucrine lake (See Lucuinitb 
Lacus); he also caused a tunnel to be 
made from the lake to Cumae, thus 
forming the celebrated Julian Harbour. 


Part of the tunnel remains and is known 
under the name of Q%oUa di Sibilla. 

Avlanus, Fli.v!uB, the author of forty- 
two fables in Latin elegiac verse, pro¬ 
bably lived in the fourth century of the 
Christian era. For a full discussion of 
the date and authorship of these fables, 
see the i)rolegomena to the edition of R. 
Ellis (Oxford, 1887). 

AvlSnus, Festus Rufus, Latin poet to¬ 
wards the end of the fourth century a.d. 
Hls poems arc chiefly descriptive. 

Avitus, M. Maecillus, emperor of the 
West, was raised to the throne by 
Theodoric II, king of the VisigoUis in 
A.D. 455- lie was deposed by Uicimer 
in 45(1. 

Ax6nus. See Euxtnus Po.vtus. 

Az5tus (Asfidod), city of Palestine, near 
the sca-coast. 
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Babrius, Greek poet, possibly in the 
second t-eutiir^’’ a.d., turned the fables of 
Aescjp into verse. The best edition is 
W. O. Rutherford’s (1883). The fables 
were discovered in 1844, in a monastery 
oil Mt. Athos. 

Babylon, city of the ancient world, 
built on both banks of the river Eu¬ 
phrates, Secular hisbiry Ovseribes its 
origin to Bolus (i.e, tlie god Baal), and its 
enlargement and decoration U) Ninus or 
his wife Semiramis, the Assyrian mon- 
aT(dis of Nineveh. Babylon was for a 
long time subject to tlio Assyrian empire. 
Its greatness as an independent empire 
begins with Nabopolassar, the father of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who, with the aid of 
the Median king Cyaxares, overtlirew 
the Assyrian monarchy, and destroyed 
Nineveh (COd n.c.). Under liis son and 
successor, Nebuchadnezzar (G04-5(>2 
13.c.), the Babylonian empire reached its 
height, and extended from the Euphrates 
to Egypt, and from the mountains of 
Armenia to the deserts of Arabia. After 
Ills death it again declined, until it was 
overthrown by the capture of Babylon by 
the Modes and I Persians under Cyrus (538 
B.C.), who made the city one of the 
capitals of the Persian empire, the others 
being Susa and Eebataua. Under his 
successors the city rapidly sank. Darius 
I dismantled its fortifleations, in conse¬ 
quence of a revolt of its inhabitants. 
After the death of Alexander, Babylon 
became a part of the Syrian kingdom of 
beleiicus Nicator, who contributed to Its 
decline by the foundation of Seleucia on 
the rigris, which soon eclipsed it. The 
city of Babylon formed a square, each 
Bide of which was 120 stadia (12 geo- 
graphicol miles) in length. The walls, 
2a hriok, were 200 cubits high and 
so thick; and they were surrounded 
by a deep ditch. The Euphrates, which 


divided ibe city into two equal parts, 
was embanked with walls of brick, the 
openings of which at the ends of the trans¬ 
verse streets were closed by gates of 
bronze. Of the two public buildings of 
the greatest celebrity, the one wms the 
ternide of Belus, consisting of eight 
steries, gradually diminishing in width, 
and ascended by a flight of steps, which 
wound round the whole building on the 
outside. The other was the ‘hanging 
gardens’ of Nebuchadnezzar, laid out 
upon terraces which were raised above 
one another on arches. The streets of 
the city w’ere straight, Intersecting one 
another at right angles. The buildings 
w^ere consLnicled of bricks. The ruling 
class at Babylon were the Chaldaeans, who 
I»r(>l)ably descended at an ancient period 
from the mountains on the borders of 
Armenia, and conquered the Babylonians, 
The religion of the Chaldaeans was 
Sabaeism, or the worship of the heavenly 
bodies. The priests formed a caste, and 
cultivated science, especially astronomy. 
They w’ere the authors of the systems of 
weights and measures used by the Greeks 
and Romans. The district around the 
city, boimded by the Tigris on the E., 
Mesopotamia on the N,, the Arabian 
Desert on the W., and extending to the 
head of the Persian Gulf on the S., was 
known in later times by the name of 
Babylonia, sometimes also called Chaldaea 
(g.r.). This district was a plain, subject 
to continual Inundations from the Tigris 
and Euphrates, which were regulated by 
canals. The country was fertile, but 
deficient In trees. See Herodotus, for 
valuable information on the subject of 
Babylon (book 1), &ee E. Unger, 

(1931): H. R. HaU, AneienTbisiarv: the 
Near East, 11th ed, (1950). 

Baochae, also oallod Maenadea and 
Thyiadee, 1. The female companions of 



Bellona 

grief wandered lonely through the Alelan 
held. Tills is all that Homer says res¬ 
pecting Bellerophon's later fate; some 
traditions related that he attempted to 
fly to heaven upon Pegasus, but that 
Zeus sent a gad-liy to sting the horse, 
which threw off the rider upon the earth, 
who became lame or blind in consequence. 
(See Fig. 20.) 

Bellona, Koman goddess of war, repre¬ 
sented as the sister or wife of Mars. Her 
priests, called Bellonarii, wounded their 
own arms or legs when they offered 
sacriiices to her. 

Belldv&oi, the most powerful of the 
Belgae, dwelt in the modern Beauvais, 

Belus, son of Poseidon, and father of 
Aegyptus and Danaus. He was errone¬ 
ously believed to bo the founder of 
Babylon. The patronymic Belidcs is 
given to Aegyptns and Danaus, to 
Lynoeus, son of Aeg^vptus, and to 
Palamodes, The Danaides, daughters of 
Danaus, are called Bolides. 

Belus, river of Phoenicia oolebratod for 
the tradition that its fine sand first led the 
l^hoonicians to the invention of gla.ss. 

Bema a sort of pulpit or plat- 

fonn at Athens and elsewhere in Greece, 
from which orators addressed the crowd. 
In the N.T. the word is used for a judge’s 
offlcialseat (Homans xlv. 10). 

BSnacus Lacus (Lago di Garda), lake in 
the N. of Italy. 

Bendis, the Thracian moon-goddess. 

Bdndventum (Benevento), town in 
Samiiium on the Appia Via, formerly 
called Malventum, on accoimt, it is said, 
of its had air. It w^as one of the most 
ancient towns in Italy, traditionally 
founded by Diomedes. In the Samnite 
wars it was subdued by the Romans, who 
colonized it in 268 b.c., and changed its 
name Malventum into Beneventum. 

Bdrdcyntla, surname of Cybele, derived 
from Mt. Berecyutus in Phrygia, where 
she was worshipped. 

Bdr^nicfi, a Macedonio form of Phere- 
nice, i.e. ‘bringing victory.’ 1. Wife of 
Ptolemy I Soter, and the mother of 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus. 2. Daughter 
of Ptolemy II Philadelphus, and wife of 
Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, who 
divorced I^aodice in order to marry her, 
249 B.c, On the death of Ptolemy, 247, 
Antiochus recalled Laodice, who poisoned 
him and murdered Berenice and her son. 

3. Daughter of Magas, king of Cjrene, 
and wife of Ptolemy III Euergetes. She i 
was murdered by her son, Ptolemy IV 
Philopator, on his accession to the throne, 
221. Tlie famous hair of Berenice, which 
she dedicated for her husband’s safe 
return from his Syrian expedition, was 
said to have become a constellation. 4. 
Otherwise called Cleopatra, daughter of 
Ptolemy IX Lathyrus, succeeded her 
father on the throne, 81 b.c., and married 
Ptolemy X (Alexander II), who mur¬ 
dered her nineteen days after her mar¬ 
riage. 5. Daughter of l^olemy XI 
Auletes, and eldest sister of the famous 
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Cleopatra, was enthroned by the Alex¬ 
andrines when they drove out her father, 
58. She married Archelaus, but was put 
to death with her husband, when Gablnlus 
restored Auletes, 55. 6. Sister of Herod 

the Great, married Aristobuliis, who W€i8 
put to death 7 B.c. She was the mother 
of Agrippa I. 7. Daughter of Agrippa I, 
married her uncle Herod, king of Chalcis, 
by whom she had two sons. After the 
death of Herod, a.d. 48, Berenice, then 
20 years old, lived with her brother, 
Agrippa IT, not without suspicion of 
invest. She gained the love of Titus, who 
was only withheld from making her his 
wife by fear of offending tlie Romans. 

B6r5n!c6, tlie name of several cities of 
the jieriod of the I’tolemics. Of these 
the most important were: 1. Formerly 
Eziongeber in Arabia, at the head of the 
Sinus Aelanites, or E. branch of the Red 
Sea. 2. In Upper Egy]it. on the coast of 
the Red Sea, on a gulf called Sinus 
Irnmundua (now Foul Bay), where its 
ruins are still visible. It was named after 
the mother of i^tolemy II Philadelphus, 
who built it. and made a road hence to 
Ooptos, so that it bc'carnt' a chief em¬ 
porium for the commerce of Egypt with 
Arabia and India. 3. (Ben (ihazi) in 
[ Cyronaica, formerly Hesperis, the fabled 
i site of the Gardens of the Hi'spcrides. 
It te)ok its later name from the wife of 
Ptolemy ill Euergetes. 

B6roea: 1. (I’erria), ancient town of 
Macedonia, H.W. of Pella, and c, 20 
miles from the sea. 2. ( A leppo or Haleb), 
town in Syria, near Antioch, enlarged by 
Selpiicus Nicator, who gave it the Mace¬ 
donian name of Berooa. It is called 
Uelbou or Chelbon in Ezekiel (xxvii. 18). 

Berosus, priest of Belus at Babylon, 
lived in tlie reign of Antiochus I (324- 
261 B.C.). and wrote in Greek a history of 
Babylonia. Some fragments of this 
valuable work arc preserved by Josephus, 
Eusebius, and the Christian fathers. 

B§rytus and BSrj^tus (BeyrCd), ancient 
seaport of Phoenicia, half-way between 
Bybliis and Sidon. It was destroyed by 
the Syrian king Tryplion (140 b.c.), anci 
restored by Agrippa under Augustus. It 
afterwards became a celebrated seat of 
learning. 

Bessi, fierce and powerful Thracian 
people, who dwelt along the whole of Mt. 
Haeiims as far as the Euxine. 

Bessus, satrap of Bactria under Darius 
HI, seized Darius soon aft^r the battle of 
Arbela, 331 ii.o. Pursued by Alexander 
in the following year, Bessiis murdered 
Darius, and fled to Bactria, where he 
assumed the title of king. He was 
betrayed by two of Ida followers to 
Alexander, who put him to death. 

Bias ; I. Brother of the seer Melampns. 
2, Of Priene in Ionia, one of the Seven 
Sages of Greece,/?, c. 550 b.c. 

Blb&oCdus, M, Fflrius, Roman poet, b. at 
Oemona, wrote a poem on Caesar’s Qallio 
wars, and another entitled Aethiopis, 
They are both ridiculed by Horace. 
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Biblical Greek. The growth of the 

Macedonian power put an end to the city 
states and with them to their distinctive 
dialects. There grew up as a result of the 
fusion a new coiamon (Koii/?/) language, 
a sort of lingua franca of the Graccf)- 
Koman world. The tendency ia apparent 
aa early as Xenophon wiiose experience 
w’as cosmopolitan. The Koti'T 7 was the 
language of the yeptuagint and N.T., a 
natural devolopnient of the earlier 
dialects, and stiil within the scope of 
Greek philology despite Sernitisms and 
other non-Greek characteristics. See. 
B. F. C. Atkinson, The Greek Language, 
2nd ed. (1933). 

BibractS {Monl-TtemTay), chief town of 
the Acdni on a bill in Gallia l/ngdnnensiH. 
Under Augustus the population was 
moved to the new' site of Augustodunuin 
iA'uiun) in tho plain below. Excava¬ 
tions of great interest were made on 
tlie site of Bihracto. See Declielctto, 
L'ouiUes du Mont Bcuvray 1897 d 1901 
(1904). 

Bibhlus, M. Calpurnlus, ciirxile aodilo 
65 B.C., praetor 62, ami consul 59. C. 
J uliiis Caasar was his colleague. Ho was 
unable in his consulship to resist the 
powerful coinbinatir)n of Caesar, lh)mpoy, 
and Ci’assus. After an luolToctual at¬ 
tempt to oppose Caesar’s i^rarian law, he 
retired, and it was said in joke that it was 
the consulship of Julius and of Caeaar. 
In the civil war ho commanded Pompey’s 
fleet in tho Adriatic and d, (48) while 
holding this command off Corcyra. He 
married l*orcia, the daughter of Cato 
Uticensis. 

Bilbllis {Calaiayud), town of the 
Celtiberi in Hispani Tarroconensis, tho 
birthplace of the poet Martial. 

Bl5n: 1. Of .Smyrna, bucolic poet, fl, 
c. 100 n.r. and spent the last years of liis 
life In Sicily, where he was poisoned. 
The style of Bion is refined, and his 
versification fluent and elegant. We 
still possess his epic poem. The Dirge of 
Adonis. 2. Of Borysthenes, near the 
mouth of the Dnieper, fi. c. 280 b.c. He 
was sold as a slave, when young, and 
received his liberty from his master, a 
rhetorician. He studied at Athens, and 
afterwanls lived a considerable time at 
the court of Macedonia. Blon is a typical 
figure of his time, half philosopher, half 
liUAraieur. Ho was noted for his sharp 
sayings, w'hence Horace speaks of persons 
delighting Bioneis sermonUrus et sale 
nigro. See R. Dudley, A History of 
Cynicism (1937), 

Bistdnes, Thracian people. From the 
worship of Dionysus in Thrace the 
Bacchic women are called BistOnIdes. 

Bith^nia. district of Asia Minor, 
boimded on tho W. by Mysla, on the N. 
by the Pontus Euxlnus, on tho E. by 
Paphlagonia, and on the S. by Phrygia 
Epictetus, was possessed at an early 
period by Thracian tribes from the 
neighbourhood of the Strymon, oalled 
ThytU and Bithyni. The country was 


subdued by the Lydians, and afterwards 
became a part of the Persian empire under 
Gyrus. D oring the decline of the Persian 
eini)iro, the N. part of the? country became 
independent, under native princes, who 
resisted Alexander and his successors, and 
established a kingdom, which lasted till 
the death of Nicornedes IV (74 B.c.), wJio 
bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans. 
Under Augustus, it was made a pro¬ 
consular province. It was a fertile 
country, iriterswted with wooded moun¬ 
tains, the highest of which was the Mysian 
Olympus, on its S. border. 

Bit5n and C165bis, sons of ^dippe, a 
priestess of Hera at Aigos. They were 
celebrated for their affection to tlieir 
mot.hcr, w'hose chariot they once dragged 
during a festival to tho temple of Hera, 
a distance of 45 stadia. The priestess 
l»rayed to the goddess to grant them what 
was best for mortals; and during tho night 
they both died while asleep in the temple. 
Their .statues have been found at Delplii. 

Bitijrlges, powerful Celtic i>eoplo in 
Gallia Aquitanica, had in early times tho 
supremacy over the other Celts in Gaul. 

Bocchus, king of Mauretania, and 
father-in-law of Jugurtha, with whom at 
first he made war (igainst tho Romans, 
but whom he afterwards delivered up to 
Sulla, the quaestor of Marius, 106 B.c. 

Boeb«, tovm in Thc8.saly (W. of Lake 
Boebeis). 

BoSdrdmia, an Athenian festival in 
honour of Apollo. 

Boedtia, district of Greece bounded by 
Phocis to the N. and Attica to tho S. 
The country contains several fertile 
plains, of which the most import ant were 
the valleys of tho Asopus and of the 
t3ephissu8. The Boeotians were famed 
for their dull wit. which indeed passed 
into a proverb despite tho names of 
Hesiod, Pindar, Coriuna, and Phitarch 
who were their countrymen. The Boeo¬ 
tians were an Aeolian people, who origin¬ 
ally occupied Arne In Thessaly, from 
which they migrated bofoi'e the Dorian 
invasion. In classical times Boeotia was 
divided into fourteen independent states, 
which formed a lejague, with Thebes at 
its head. The chief magistrates of the 
confederacy were the Boebtarchs, elected 
annually. The government in most 
states was an aristocracy. See W. R. 
Roberts, Hie Ancient Boeotians (1895). 

Bd§thlus, Anicius Manlius Severinus, 
Roman statesman and author, 6. c. a.d. 
476, was famous for his knowledge of 
Greek philosophy. He was first highly 
favoured by Theodoric the Ostrogoth; 
but having awakened his suspicion, he 
wa.s thrown into prison by him, and after¬ 
wards put to death (524). It was during 
his imprisonment that he wrote his cele¬ 
brated work, De Consolatvone Philo^ 
soph iae, one of the favourite books of the 
Middle Ages. It is familiar to us in the 
translation of Chaucer. Best ed. by 
Adrian Fortesoue (192.5); English version 
by H. R. James (1906). 
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Boii ' 

B6ii, one of the most powerful of the 
Celtic people, said to have dwelt originally 
in Gaul (Transalpina). At an early time 
they migrated in two great swarms, one of 
which crossed the Alps (c. 400 B.c,) and 
settled in tlie country between tlie Po 
and the Apennines with their capital at 
Felsina (later Bononia); the other crossed 
the Khlne and settled in the r>urt of Ger¬ 
many called Boihemum (Bohemia) after 
theni, and between the Danube and the 
Tvrol. There were also Boii in Gaul. 
The Boli in Italy long carried on a tierce 
struggle with the Bomans, but they were 
at length subdued by the consul J*. 
Scipio in 191 b.c. The Boli in Germany 
maintained their power longer, but were 
at length exterminated by Burebistas 
the Dacian, e. 50 n.c. 

Bolb6, lake in Macedonia, emt>tying 
itself by a short river into the Strymouic 
Gulf near Bromiscus and Aulon. 

Bolbitine (Rosetta), city of Lower 
E^pt, near the mouth of a branch of the 
Nile (the westernmost but one), which 
was called the Bolbitine mouth. 

Bhmilcar, a. Nnrnidian, deep in the 
conlldence of Jugurtha. When Jugurtha 
was at Rome. 109. Bomilcar otfected for 
him the assassination of Massiva. In 107 
he ]>lotted against Jugurtha. 

B6na D6a, Roman divinity, is described 
as the sister, wife, or daughter of Faunus. 
and w’aa herself called Fauna, or Faula. 
She -was w’orshipped at Rome as a chaste 
and prophetic divinity; she revealed lier 
oracles only to females, as Faunus did 
only to males. Her festival w^as cele¬ 
brated every year in December, in the 
bouse of a consul or praetor, as the sacri¬ 
fices on that oeuaeion were offered on 
behalf of the whole Roman people. The 
solemnities were conducted by the 
Vestals, and no male person was allowed 
to be in the iiouso at one of the festivals. 
P. Clodius profaned the sacred cerc- 
njonies, by entering the house of Caesar 
disguised as a woman, (52 b.c. (See 
Claudius, 5.) 

Bdnonia (Bologna), town in Gfillia 
Cispadana, was in ancient times named 
Felsina, the capital of N. Etruria. It 
afterw-firds fell into the hands of the 
Boii, but it w^as colonized by the Romans 
on the conquest of the Boll, 191 b.c., 
when its name w'as changed Into Bononia. 
B66tSs. See Arotos. 

Bdrdas, the N. wind, w’as, in mythology, 
a son of Astraeus and Eos, and brotlier 
of Eurua, Zephynis, and Not us. lie 
dwelt in a cave of Mt. Haemus in Thrace. 
He carried off Orithyia, a daughter of 
Krechtheus, king of Attica, by whom he 
begot ZetAis (q.v.), Calais, and C’iet)patra, 
wife of Phlnens. In the Persian War 
Boreas aided the Athenians by destroviiig 
the ships of the barbarians, lie was 
worshipped at Athens, where a festival. 
Boroosmi, was celebrated In his honour. 

B6rysth6n6s (Dnieper), afterwards 
Danapris, a river of European KSarmatia, 
flows Into the Euxlne. Near its mouth 


lay the town Borysthenes or Borygthenis 
(Ktidak), also called Olbia, Olbiopolis, 
and Miletopolls, a colony of Miletus, and 
the most important Greek city on the N. 
of the Euxine. 

Bosp6rus, the name given by the 
Greeks to various straits, but especially 
applied to the tw'o following: 1. The 
Thracian Bosporus (Channel of Con¬ 
stantinople), unites the I’ropontis or Sea 
of Marmora with th(' Euxine or Black 
Sea. Acct>rding to the legend it was 
called Bosporus from lo, who crossed 
it in the form of a heifer. At the 
entrance of the Bosporus were the cele¬ 
brated Symplegados (q.v.). Darius con¬ 
structed a bridge across the Bosporus, 
when he Invaded ij^oythia. 2. The 
Cimmerian Bosporus (Straits of Kerch), 
unites tlie Paliis Maeotis or Sen of Azov 
with the Euxine or Black Sea. It formed, 
with the Tauais (Don), tlie boundary 
between Asia and Europe, and it derived 
Its name from the Cimmerli (q.v.), who 
were supposed tf) have dwelt in the 
neighbourhood. On the European side 
of the Bosporus, the modern Crimea, the 
Milesians founded the town of Pantica- 
paeum, also called Bosporus, and the 
inhabitants of Pauticapaeum subse¬ 
quently founded the town of Phangoria, 
on tlie Asiatic side of the straits. Panti- 
capaoum became the residence of a race 
of kings, who are frequently mentioned 
in history under the name of kings of 
Bosporus. See K. H. Minns, Set/thians 
and Creeks (1013). 

Bostra (O.T. Bozrah; Busra), city of 
Arabia Nabataea, in an oasis of the 
Syrian Desert, S. of Damascus. It was 
made by Hadrian capital of the province. 

Bottla or Bottiaea, district in Mace¬ 
donia. on the river Axius, extended in 
the time of the Thucydides to Pierln on 
the W. The Bottiaei wore a Thracian 
people, wdio st'ttled in that part of the 
Mac<‘donian Chaleidice N. of Olynthus 
which was called Bottice. 

Bottic§. See Bottia. 

Boudicoa, sometimes but wrongly 
called Boadicea, queen of the Icenl in 
Britain, having been shamefully treated 
by the Romans, nxcitod an insurrection 
of the Britons during the absence of 
Suetonius Paullnus, tlie Roman governor. 
She took the Roman colonies of Gamulo- 
dunum, Londlnlum, and other i)laces, 
and slew nearly 70,000 Romans and their 
allies. She was at lon^rth defeated with 
great loss by Suetonius Paulimis, and put 
an end to her owm life, a.d. 01. 

Boul§ (HovAr/), the council or senate at 
Athens. Its institution is attributed to 
Solon. The Boule consisted of 500 
members, divided into ten sections of 
fifty each, the members of which were 
called prytanes (7rpvTai^ti«), and were all 
of the same tribe; they acted as presidents 
of the council and assemblies duiliig 
thirty-five or thirty-six days so as to 
complete the lunar year of 354 days. 
Each tribe exercised these functions In 
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turn, and the period of office was called a 
pryiany. The prytanes had the right to 
convene the Boule and the Assembly. 
(See Ecolksia.) The business of the 
Bonle was to discuss and prepare 
measures t.o he laid before the Ecclesia. 
Besidc's tide, they had considerable 
executive (as opposed to legislative) 
powers. 

B6vlanum: 1. Undectmanorum (Bo- 
jano), town of the Pentri in Samniuin; 
ooloulzed in the reign of Vespasian l)y 
veterans of the XI Legion, whence its 
name. 2. Vi<:tds (Pielrnbbondante)^ town 
of the Caraconi in {Samnium. There are 
ruins of a theatre and temple. 

Bdvillae, an ancient town in Ijatlurn at 
the foot of the All)an mountain, on the 
Ai)pian Way about 10 miles from Rome. 
Near it Clodlus (see Ciaudius, 5) was 
killed by Milo (52 b.o.). 

Branchldao (Jeronda), afterwards 
Didyma, or -G, a place on the soa-coast of 
Ionia, a little ri. of Miletus, celebrated for 
its temple and oracle of Apollo, surnamed 
Ilidyineus. This temple, destroyed by 
the Persians in 494, was rebuilt by the 
Milesians more than a century later, and 
was the largest in the (Ireek world. The 
orzcle was'said to have been founded by 
Branchus, son of Apollo and a Mlh^sian 
woman. The reputed descendants of 
this Brancluis, the Branchidae, were the 
hereditary ministers of this oracle. The 
names of the priests thus came to be used 
for that of the nlace. 

Brasldas, the most distinguished 
Spartan in the first part of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. In 4 24 B.C., at the head of a 
small force, ho gained possession of many 
of the cities in Macedonia subject to 
Athens; his greatest acquisition was 
Amphipolis, In 422 ho gained a brilliant 
victory over Cleon, who had been sent, 
with an Athenian force, to recover 
Amphii)olis, bnt he was slain in the battle. 
He was burled within the city, and the 
inliahltants honoured him as a hero. 

Braurdn, a demus (or ‘parish*) in 
Attica, on the E. coast on the river 
Eraslnus, with a celebrated temple of 
Artemis, who was hence called Brauronfa. 

Brennus: 1. The leader of the Gauls, 
who In 390 b.o. defeated the Romans 
at the A Ilia, and took Romo. After 
besieging the C^Japitol for six months, he 
quitted the city upon receiving 1,000 

S ounds of gold as a ransom tor the 
apltol, and returned home safe with 
his booty. But It was subsequently 
related that Camillus and a Roman army 
appeared at the moment that the gold 
was being weighed, that Brennus was 
defeated and killed by Camillus. 2. The 
leader of the Gauls who invaded Mace¬ 
donia and Greece, 279 b.o. In the same 
year he penetrated into the S. of Greece, 
but was defeated near Delphi. 

BriftHlui. See Aeoaeon. 



Roman wall, with the exception of the 
H.E. corner of Yorkshire, which was 
inhabited by the Parish. Their capital 
w’as Eboracum (r/.?^.). They were cori- 
<iuerecl by Petilius Cerealis, in the reign of 
Vespasian. There was also a tribe of 
Brigautes in the 8. of Inhaud, between 
the rivers Birgus {Barrow) and Dabrona 
(BUick water). 

BrisSis, daughter of Brisciis, fell into 
the hands of Achilles, but was seized by 
Agamemnon. Hence arose the dire feud 
between the two lierocs, wdueh is the 
subjecd of the Iliad of Homer. 

Britannia, the island of England and 
Scotland, which was also called Albion 
(fjw.). Hibernia (q.v.), or Irtlan/l, is 
usually spoken of as a separate island, 
i>ut is sometimes included under the 
general name of the Insulae Britaimicae, 
which also coTuprehended the smaller 
islands around tiie coast of Great Britain. 
The liritons were Celt s. ])olonglng to that 
branch of (he race railed Cymry^. Their 
manners and custrmis were in general the 
same as those of the Gauls; hut separat.ed 
more than the Gauls from intereoursc* 
w’itii civilized nations, they preserved the 
Celtic religion in a luirer stat/O than in 
Gaul; and hence Driiidism, according to 
Caesar, was transplanted from Gaul to 
Britain. The BrItoiLS also retained many 
of the barbarous Celtic customs, whi(*b the 
more civilized Gauls had laid aside. They 
painti‘d their bodies blue with woad, in 
order to appear more terrible in battle; 
and they had wives in common. At a 
later time the Belgae crossed over from 
Gaul, and settled on the S. and E. coasts, 
driving the Britons into the interior of the 
island, it was not till a late period that 
the Greeks and Romans obtained any 
knowledge of Britain. In early times the 
Phoenicians visited the Scilly Islands and 
the coast of Cornwall for the purpose of 
obtaining tin; but whatever knowledge 
they acquired of the country they 
jealously kept secret; and it only trans¬ 
pired that there were Cassiterides (^.r.), 
or Tin Islands, in the N. parts of the 
ocean. The first certain knowledge which 
the Greelts obtained of Britain was from 
the merchants of Massilla about the time 
of Alexander the Great, and especially 
from the voyages of Pytheos (q.v.), who 
sailed ronnd a great port of Britain. 
From this time it was generally believed 
that the Island was In the form of a 
triangle. Another important mistake, 
wlilch likewise prevailed for a long time, 
was the position of Britain in relation to 
Gaul and Spain. As the N.W. coast of 
Spain was supposed to extend too far to 
the N., and the W. coast of Gaul to run 
N.E., the lower part of Britain was 
believed to lie between Spain and Gaul. 
The Romans first became personally 
acquainted with the island by Caesar’s 
invasion. He twice landed in Britain 
(55, 54 B.O.), and though on the second 
occasion he conquered the greater part 
of the S.E. of the Island, yet he did not 
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take permanent possession of any portion 
of the eountry. After his departure the 
Homans made no further attempts to 
comiuer tlm island for nearly 100 j'cars. 
In the rtd^ of (daudiua (A.n. 43) they 
again landed in liritain, and permanently 
subdued the country 8. of the Thames. 
Tliey now began t(» extend their conquests 
over th(' other parts of the island: and the 
great vict(»ry (01) of Suetonius l*aulinus 
over the Jlritons, wlio had revolted under 
Houdicea (q.v.), still further eoiiBolidated 
the Koiuan dominions. In the reign of 
Vespasian, the Romans made several 
su<;eesHfnl expeditions against the Silui*es 
{q.v.) and the Rrigantes (q.v.); and tlie 
compiest of S. Britain was at length 
finally completed l)y Agricola, who in 
seven c.‘ami)aigns (78-85) subdued the 
whole of the island as far N. as the Firtli 
of Forth and the Clyde, between which lie 
erected a seri(‘s of forts to jiroteet the 
Roman dominions from the incursions of 
the harhariaiis in the N. of Scotland. 
TJie Roman yiart of Britain was now 
called Britannia Roniana, and the N. part 
inhuiiite.d by the Caledonians Britannia 
Barbara or Caledonia. The Romans, 
however, gave up the N. conquests of 
Agricola in the reign of Hadrian, and 
made a rampart of turf from the Aestu- 
arium Ituna (Solirap Firth) to the North 
Sea, which formed the N. botmdary of 
tJieir dominions. In the reign of 
Antoninus Bins the Romans again ex¬ 
tended their boundary as far as the con¬ 
quests of Agricola, and erected a rampart 
conuecting the Forth and the Clyde, the 
remains of whifdi are now called Crime’s 
I'he Caledonians afterwards broke 
tlirough this wall; and in conseqnenee of 
their repealed devostatioriH of the Roman 
dominions, the emperor Severus went to 
Britain in 2(iS, in order to conduet the 
war against them in person. He divided 
liritain into two yrrorhiees, an arrange¬ 
ment which lasted until Diocletian made 
a further division into four. He d. at 
Fhoraciim {Vc/rk) in 211, after erecting a 
solid sfont‘ wall from tlie Solway to the 
month of the 7’yne, a little N. of the ram- 
j>art of Hadrian. After the death of 
Severus, the Romans relinquished for 
CA^er all their conquests N. of this wall. 
Hpon the resignation of the empire by 
Diocletian and Maximian (305), liritain 
fell to the share of Constantins, wdio d. at 
Kboracnm in 300, and bis son Constantine 
assumed in the island the title of Caesar. 
Shortly afterwards the Caledonians, who 
now appear under the name of Ide.ts. 
broke timough the w^all of Severus. and 
there were eruT)tions of Scots from Ire¬ 
land while the Saxons ravaged the 
coasts of Britain; and the deedining power 
of the Roman empire was unable to 
afford the province any effectual assist¬ 
ance. In the reign of Honorlus, Con¬ 
stantino, w'ho had been proclaimed 
emperor in Britain (409). withdrew the 
last- of the Roman troops from the island 
(409), in order to moke himself master of 


Gaul. The Britons were thus left 
exposed to the ravages of the Riots and 
Scots, and at length, in 447, they called in 
the assistance of the Saxons, wdio became 
the masters of Britain. See R. G. Colliii^- 
w'ood and J. N. L. Myres, Homan Britain 
and the Knglitih Settle wen tf( (1937). 

Brltannicus, son of the emperor 
CJlaudiiLS and MoKsalina, Avas b. a.d. 41. 
Agrippina, the second wife of Claudius, 
induced the emperor to ado])t her owui 
son, and give him preecdence over 
Krltannicns. This son, the emyjeror 
Nero, ascended tlie throne in 54, and 
caused Hritannicus to he poisoned in the 
following year. 

Britomartis, originally a mother- 
goddess of F. Crete. A later myth identi- 
ti<‘d her with Dictynna, a similar goddess 
of W. Crete. Sh(i was dcseribed as a 
nymidi. a daughter of Zeus, whom Minos 
pursued for nine months until, to escape 
ids attentions, she leaped from a cliff into 
the .Koa. To account for tlie name 
Dictynna it was related that site was 
I saved by being caught in a fisherman’s 
net ((S.ifTuo.). She escapiMi to Aegina, 
and was there w^orshjpptnl as Aphaea.. 
At least as early as Euripides Britfunartis 
Dictynna was identified with Artemis q.r.). 

Brixellum {Frcscello), t<^wn on the Po 
in Gallia (Jisaipina. where the emperor 
Otho killed liimself, A.n. (>9. 

Brixia (Brescia), town in Gallia Cisal- 
pina on the road from (.?omum to Aquileia, 
through which the riATT Mtdia fiow’ed. 

Brundlslum or Brunduslum {BrindiM)^ 
toAvn in Calabria, on a small hay of the 
Adriatic, forming an excellent harbour. 
The Appia Via terminated at Brundlsium, 
ami it was t he usual place of embarkation 
for ti recce and the I'.ast. 11 w’as colonized 
by the Romans. 245 Ji.c’. The poet 
Paciivius was b. at this town, and Virgil 
d. here on his return frf>m Giwce, 19 e.c. 

Bruttli or Bruttl6rum Ager, (adled after 
thfr inhabitants, the S. extremity of Italy, 
separated from Lucaiiia by a line drawn 
from the mouth of the I.*aus to Thurii, and 
surrounded on the other three sides by 
the sea. It was the country called In 
ancient times Oenotria and Itelia. The 
country is moiiutainons, as the Apen¬ 
nines run through it; it contained pastur¬ 
age for cattle, and the valleys yu'oduoed. 
corn, ollve.s, and fruit. Before the 
Hamiibaliau wars it wuis famous for ship¬ 
building. At the close of the second 
Punic War, in which the Bruttii had been 
the allies of Hannibal, they lost their 
independence. They were declared by 
the Romans to be public slaves, and were 
employt^d as li(ttors and servants of the 
magistrates. See G. Slaughter, Calabria^ 
the First Italy (1939.) 

Brfitus, a family of the Junia gens. 1. 
li. Jitnitjs Bkuttts, son of M. Junius and 
of Tarquinia, the sister of Tarquinius 
SuperbuR. His elder brother was mur¬ 
dered by Tarquinius, and Lucius escaped 
his brother’s fate only by feigning idiocy, 
whence he received the surname oi 
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Brutus. After Bucretia had stabbod her¬ 
self, lirutuH roused the Homaus to expel 
the Tarquins; and \ipon the baiiislmiont 
of the latter he was elected lirst consul 
with Tarquinius Collatinus. Ho loved 
his country better than his children, and 
put to death his two sons, who had 
attempted to restore the Tarquins. He 
fell in battle the same year, fighting 
against A runs, the sou of Tarquinius. 2. 
L). Junius Bhutus, suruamed Gallaecus 
or OallaieiiB. consul 138, coiuiuored agreat 
part of Lusitania. From his victory over 
the tiallaeci be obtained his suruamo. 
He was a patron of the poet L. Aeeius, 
and well versed in Greek and Homan 
literature. 3. D. J unujs Bhutuh, consul 
77, and husband of 8empronia, who 
carried on an intrigue wdth (Jatiline. 4. 
D. JuNiUH Brutuh. He served under 
Caesar in Gaul and in the civil war; but 
he nevertheless joined the coiiHj)iracy 
against Caesar’s life. After the death of 
the latt/er (44) ho went into Cisalpine 
Gaul, which had been TironiiBcd him by 
Caesar, and wdiich he refused to surrender 
to Antony, who had obtained this pro¬ 
vince from the people. Antony made 
war against him, and kept him besieged 
in Mutiiia, till the siege was raised in 
April 43 by the consuls llirtius and 
Pansa, and by Octavianus. But Brutus 
only obtained a short resfiite. Antony 
was preparing to march against him from 
the N. with a large army, and Octovianus, 
who had deserted the senate, was 
marching against him from the S. His 
only resource was flight, but he was 
betrayed by Plancus, a Gaulish chief, and 
was put to death by Antony, 43. 5. M. 

Junius Brutus, married Servilia, the 
half-sister of Cato and Utica. In 77 he 
espoused the cause of Lepidus, and w'os 
slain in Cisalpine Gaul by command of 
Pompey. 6. M. Junius Brxtti^s, the so- 
called tyrannicide. He lost his father 
when he was only eight years old, and 
was trained by his uncle Cato In the 
principles of tlie aristocratical party. 
Accordingly, on the breaking out of the 
civil war, 49, he joined Pornpey, although 
he was the murderer of his father. After 
the battle of Pbarsalia, 48, he was not 
only pardoned bv Caesar, but received 
trom him the greatest marks of confidence 
and favour. Caesar made him governor 
of Cisalpine Gaul in 40, and praetor in 44. 
But notwithstanding all the obligations 
ho was under to Caosar, he was persuaded 
by Cassius to murder his benefactor under 
the delusive Idea of again establishing the 
republic. After the murder of Caesar, 
Brutus spent a short time in Italy, and 
then took possession of the province of 
Macedonia. He was joined by Cassius, 
who commanded in Syria, and their 
united forces were opposed to those of 
Octavian and Antony. Two battles 
were fought in the neighbourhood of 
Philippi (42), In the former of which 
Brutus was victorious, though Cassius 
was defeated, but in the latter Brutus 


also was defeated and put an end to his 
own life. Brutus’s wife was Porcia (q.v.), 
the daughter of Cato. Brutus wrote sev¬ 
eral works, all of w hich have perished. He 
was a literary friend of Cicero, who dedi¬ 
cated to him several of his works, and who 
has given the name of Brutus to his 
dialogue on illustrious orators. 

Bryaxis, Athenian statuary in stone 
and metal, lived 372-312 b.c. He was 
one of the school of ycopas, who worked 
on the Mausoleum. (>S'ee Halicar¬ 
nassus.) A base with horsemen sculp¬ 
tured in relief, discovered at Athens, has 
been attributed to him. 

BrJ’gus (sixth-fifth cfmtury luc.), 
Athenian potter. He employed an artist 
known as the Brygus painter, and is 
identified by nine red-figure pieces. 

Bubastis, city of Lower'Kgypt, was the 
scat of the worship of the cat goddess Bast 
(or Bubastis), identified with Artemis. 

BucSphilla {Jhelurn)^ city on the 
Hydaspes in N. India, built by Alex¬ 
ander, after his battle witli Porus, in 
memory of his horse Bucephalus, who 
died there (32G R.C.). 

Buc6ph&lus. See Bucephala. 

Bulla, a heart-slia ped ease, containing an 
amulet, worn roimd the neck of free-born 
Roman children. Boys ceased to wear it 
on attaining manhood, girls on marriage. 

Bursa. See Plancus, 2. 

Basiris: 1. King of Egypt, w’ho sacri¬ 
ficed strangers to Zeus, but was slain by 
Hercules. 2. City in Lower Egypt, in 
the middle of the Delta; had a great 
temple of Isis. 

But§s, Thracian, son of Boreas, 
punished by the god Dionysus, wdio drove 
him mad for the rape of a nymph. 

Buthrdtum (BiUrirUo), town of Epirus, 
a flourishing seaport on a small peninsula, 
opposite Corcyra. 

Biitd, Etoptian divinity, the nurse of 
Homs and Bubastis, the children of 
Osiris and Isis. 

Butd, city of Lower Egypt, stood near 
the Sebennytlo branch of the Nile, on the 
lake of Buto. It was celebrated for its 
oracle of the goddess Buto. 

Buxentum (Policastro), originally 
Pyxus, a town on the W. coast of Lucauia 
and on the river Buxentius, was founded 
by Micythns, tyrant of Messana, 471 b.o 
and was afterwards a Roman colony. 

Byblis, daughter of Miletus ana Ido 
thea, was in love with her brother Caunus 
whom she pursued through various lands, 
till at length, worn out with sorrow, she 
was changed into a fountain. 

Byblus, ancient city on the coast of 
Phoenicia. It was the chief seat of the 
worsliip of Adonis. 

Byrsa, the citadel of Carthage. 

Byzantium, a town on the Thracian 
Bosporus, founded by the Mogarians, 
067 B.c. Its position, commanding os it 
did the entrance to the Euxine, rendered 
It a place of commercial importance. A 
new city was built on its site (330) by 
Constantine, See also Constantinopoub. 
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C&biri, fertility gods of riirygiau origin, 
enllccl by the Greeks ‘The Great Gods.* 
Their niinilier varied, and they were later 
identilled with the CVn’ybantes and 
Guretes. As early as the fifth eentnry 
B.c. the Cabiri were eonsidered as the 
protecting deities of sailors, a fact which 
is no doubt etuineeted with their subse¬ 
quent identifieation with the Dioscuri. 
At Thebes in Bocotia, as a result of 
OrpJdc inliuenee they ^vere represented as 
an elder (Dionysus) and a child. Idttle 
is known of the masteries of the Giabiri; 
wStrabo states thai the rites attending 
their cult w'ere akin to those of the 
Ciir(*tes, and of Thracian Bendis. They 
were celebrated ])rincii)ally at SaTuotbraco 
w here the sanct uary dates fi-ora tlie sixth 
century b.c. ; but the cult was po{)ular 
elsewhere in Greece and Asia Minor, and 
spread rapidlj-^ in Uellenistlc and Roman 
times. 

Cacus, son of Vulcan, was a giant, who 
inhabited a cave on Mt. Aventlne. When 
liereules came to Italy with the oxen 
wdiich he had taken from Geryon in 
fSpain, Cacus stole part of the cattle, and, 
as ho dragged the animals into the cave 
by their tails, it was impossible to dis¬ 
cover their traces. But when the 
remaining oxen passed by the cave, those 
within began to bellow, and were tlius 
discovered, whereupon Cacus w^as slain by 
Hercules. In honour of his victory 
Hercules dedicated the Ara Maxima, 
wddeh existed ages afterwards in Rome. 

Cadmus, son of Agenor, king of 
Phoenicia, and of Telephassa, and 
brother of Europa. Another legend 
makes him a native of Tliehes in Egypt. 
Wdicn Europa was carried off by Zeus to 
Crete, Agenor sent Cadmus in search of 
his sister. Unable to find her, Cadmus 
settled in Thrace, but having consulted 
the oracle at Delphi, he was commanded 
by the god to folltjw a cow of a certain 
kind, and to build a town on the spot 
w'h(;re the cow should sink down with 
fatigue. Cadmus found the cow^ in 
Idiocis and followed her into Boeotia, 
w here she sank dowm on the spot on which 
Cadmus built Cadmea, aftei-wards the 
citadel of Thebes. Intending to sacrifice 
the cow to Athena, he sent some i>ersons 
to the neighbouring well of Ares to fet<.*h 
water. This well was guarded by a 
dragon, a son of Ares, who killed the men 
sent by Cadmus. Thereupon Cadmus 
slew the dragon, end, on the advice of 
Athena, sowed the teeth of the monster, 
out of which armed men grew' up, callea 
Sparti (or * the Sown *). who killed each 
other, with the exception of five, who were 
the ancestors of the Thebans. Athena 
assigned to Cadmus the government of 
Thebes, and Zeus gave liim Hannonia for 
hifl wife. The marriage solemnity was 


honoured by the presence of all the 
Olympian gods in the (‘admea. Cadmus 
gave to Hannonia the famous peplus and 
necklace which he iiad received from 
Hephaestus or from Kuroxia, and ho 
became by her the father of Autouoii, Ino, 
Semole, Agave, Poiydorus, and at a 
subsequent period, lllyrius. In the end, 
Cadmus and Harmonia were changed into 
serpents, and were removed by Zeus to 
Elysium. Cadmus is said to have Intro¬ 
duced into Greece from Phoenicia or 
Egypt an alphabet of sixU^en letUTS. 

CadueSus, the wand, or staff, carried by 
Hermes the herald god. 

Cad^tis, according to Herodotus, a 
great eity of the SjTians of Palestine, not 
much smaller than Sardis, was taken by 
Necljo, king of Egypt, after his defeat 
of the ‘Syrians’ at Magdolus. 

Caecllia: 1. Caia, the Homan name of 
Tanaquil, wib^ of ’rarciuinlus Priscus. 
2. Metella, first married to M. Aomilius 
Scaurus, consul in 116. and afterwards to 
the dictator Sulla. 3. Daughter of T. 
Pomponius Atticus. She was married to 
M. V’ipsaiiius Agrippa. 

Gaeclllus: 1. Q., Roman eques, w’ho 
adopted his nephew Attieiis in his will, 
and loft him a fortune of ten millions 
of sesterces. 2. CAEi’iLitrs Calacttinits, 
Greek rhetorician at Rome in the time of 
Augustus. 3. Caecilith Statius, Homan 
comic poet, the immediate predecessor of 
Terence, was by birth an Insubrian Gaul, 
and a natiye of MUan. Being a slave, he 
bore the servile appellation of Statius, 
which was afterwards, probably when ho 
received his freedom, converted into a 
cognomen. He d. 168 B.c. Though 
only three hundred lines of his works 
survive, we know’ the titles of some forty 
I>lay8. 

Caecina, the name of a family of tlio 
Etruscan city of Volaterrae. 1. A. 
Caecina, whom Cicero defended in a 
law-suit, 69 b.c. 2. A. Oaecina, son of 
the preceding, published a libellous w’ork 
against Caesar, and was exiled after the 
battle of Pharsaha, 48 b.c. 3. A. 
Caecina Alienus was quaestor, in Spain, 
at Nero’s death, and joined the party of 
Galba. He served first under Galba, and 
afterwards Joined Vitellius; but proving a 
traitor, he joined Vespasian, against 
whom, also, he conspired; and was slain 
by order of Titus. 

Caeofibus Ager, marshy district In 
Latium, bordering on the# Gulf of Amy- 
clae, close to Fundi, celebrated for its 
wine (Caectibum) in the age of Horace. 

Caelius, Marcus C. Rufus, Roman 
orator. Several of his letters to Cloero 
are preserved. 

Caelius or Coellus Mons. See under 
Roma. 

CaenauB, one of the Lapithae, son of 
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IClatiiH of Gyrtone, was orii?Inally a 
Tuaidcii iiamtxl CaeniH, who was beloved 
by ]^oH(ddon, and was by this god changed 
into a man, and rendered invulnerable. 
In the battle between the I.apithao and 
the (vontaurs at the Tiiarriage of Pirithoiis, 
he was burled by tlio Centaurs under a 
mass of trees, as they were unable to kill 
liiin; but lie was eliarigod Into a bird, 
jlo took part in the expedition of the 
Argonauts, and tiio Oalydonian boar- 
hunt. In tlie louer world Caoueus re¬ 
covered his female form. 

Caeni or Caenlci, a Thracdan people, 
between the Black Sea and the Panysus. 

Caenina, town of the Sabines, in 
Latium, vvliose king Acron Is said to 
have carried on the first war against 
Komo, 

Caepio, Q. Servillus, consul 100 n.r., 
was sent into (;allia Narbonensis to 
oppose the Oimbri. In 105 be was 
defvuitcd by the Oimbri. 80,000 soldiers 
and 40,000 camp-followers are said to 
liave perislicd. (hu^pio survived the 
battle, but ten years afterwards (95) he 
was hrouglit to trial by the tribune C. 
Norl)anus, on aoeount of his misconduct 
in tins war. He was condemned, and 
east Into prison. 

Caere (CVrer/ri), called by the Greeks 
Agylla {A{/]/Uwa urhs’, Vlrg.), city in 
Etruria. In early times Caere was 
closely allied with Pome; and when tlio 
latter city was taken by the Gauls, 
390 P.O., Caere gave refuge to the Vestal 
virgins. Tiio Pomans, out of gratitude, 
are said to have conferred upon the 
Caerites the Poman franchise without the 
siiflrogium. Vhen a Homan citizen was 
struck out of ids tribe by the censor, and 
made an aorarian, he was said to become 
one of the Caeritc'S, since he had k»at the 
suffrage. Tl'ho magidficent finds from the 
excavated cemeteries (some as early os 
700 B.r.) can he seen In tlio museums of 
the Vatican and Villa Julia at Rome. 

Caesd^r, the name of a patrician family, 
of the Julia gens, which tracked its 
legendary origin to lulus, the son of 
Aeneas. The name was assumed by 
Augustus as the adopted son of the 
dictator C. Julius Caesar, and was by 
Augustus 1 lauded down to his adopted 
son Tiberius. It continued to be used by 
C'aligula, Claudius, and Nero, as mem¬ 
bers citlier by adoption or female descent 
of (Caesar’s family; but though the family 
became extinct with Nero, succeeding 
emperors still retained the name as part 
of their titles. When Hadrian adopted 
Aelius Venis, he allowed the latter to 
take the title of Caesar; and from this 
time, though the title of Augustus con¬ 
tinued tu bo confined to the reigning 
prince, that of Caesar w^as also granted to 
the heir presumptive to the throne. 1. 
L. Junius Caesah, consul, 90 B.c., fought 
against the Socli. and afterwards pro¬ 
posed the Lex Julia de CiHtate, which 
granted the citizenship to the Ijatins and 
the Socli who had remained faithful to 


Rome. Caesar was censor in 89; he 
belougod to the arlstocratical party, and 
was put to death by Marins in 87. 2. C. 

Julius Caesar Strabo Voriscus, 
brother of No. 1, wus curiilo aedilo 90, 
was a candidate for the consulship in 88, 
and was slain along wdtli his brother by 
Marius in 87. He wais one of the chief 
orators and poets of his age, and is one of 
the speakers in Cicero’s dialogue Dp. 
Oraiorc . 3. L. .luLii'S Caksak, son of 
No. 2, and uncle by his sister Julia of M. 
Antony the triumvir. Ho was consul (54, 
and belonged, like his father, to the 
aristocratical party. He appears to liave 
deserted this party aft<?rwards; wo find 
1dm in Gaul in 52 as one of the legates (jf 
C. Caesar, and he continued in Italy 
during the civil war. ARer (’aesar’s 
death (44) he sided witli the senate in 
opposition to his nephew Antony, and 
was in consequence proscribed by the 
latter in 1.3, but obtained Ids pardon 
througl) tJjo influence of liis sister Julia. 
4. li. JuLUTB Oaesab, son of No. 3, 
usually tlistinguished from his father by 
the addition to his name «^f filivs or 
adolesceris. He joined Hornpey on the 
lircaking mit of the civil war in 49, and 
was sent by Pompey to Caesar with 
proi>osals of peace. 5. C. Juljl*s (k\EHAB. 
tiie dictator, ^va.K 5. probably on tiie 12lli 
of July lu2 (IhO is tiie traditional date). 
He w’as closely connected with tho 
popular party by the marriage of his aunt 
Julia, witli tiie great Marius; and in 83, 
though only 17 years of age, he married 
Cornelia, the dnngliter of L. Ciniia. tlie 
chief header of tiio Marian party. Sulla 
commanded him to init away his wife, 
but be rcfusiui to obey him, and was 
consequently proscribed. He concealed 
Idmself for some time in the country of 
the Sabines, till his fritmds obtained his 
Tiardon from Sulla. Seeing, how^ever, 
that lie was not safe at Home, he w'eut to 
Asia, w^here he served his first campaign 
under M. Minuoius Thcrimis, and, at t he 
capture of Mytileno (8(1), w^as rewarded 
with a civic crowm for saving the life of a 
foll(nv soldier. On the death of Sulla, 
in 78, he returned to Rome, and in the 
following year gained rimown as an orator 
by his prosecution of Cn. Dolahella on 
account of extortion in his province of 
Macedonia. To perfect himself in ora¬ 
tory, he resolved to study in Rliodos under 
Apollonius Molo, hut on his voyage 
thither lie was captured by pirates, and 
only obtained his liberty by a ransom of 
fifty talents. At Miletus he manned 
some vessels, overpowered the pirates, 
and conducted them as prisoners to 
Pergamus, w^hero he crucified them—a 
punishment with which he had frequently 
threatened them In sport w^hen he was 
their jirisoner. On his return to Rome he 
devoted all his energies to acquire the 
favour of the people. His liberality was 
unbounded; and as his private fortune 
was not large, he soon contracted enor¬ 
mous debts. But he gained his object. 
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and became the favourite of the people, 
and waH raised by them in succession to 
the hl^h ofhcea of the state. He was 
qiiaesU)!* in C8, aedile in 65, when he spent 
enormous sums upon the public ijaines 
and building^s, and was elected pontifex 
inaximus in G3. In the debate in the 
senate on the punishment of tlie Catilin- 
arian conspirators, he opposed their 
€‘XPcution in a very able si)eech, wliich 
made such an impression that tiieir lives 
would have been spared but for the speech 
of Cato in reply. In 62 ho was praetor, 
and in the following: y('ar he went as 
propraetor into Further fcspain, where he 
gained great victories over the Lusi- 
tanians. On his return to Homo ho was 
elected consul along with Hibulus a 

warm supporter of the aristocracy. After 
his election, but before be entered iijjon 
the consulship, he formed that coalition 
witli l^ompey and M. Crassns, usually 
known by the name of the first trium¬ 
virate. i'oinpey had become estranged 
from the aristocracy, since the senate had 
opposed the ratification of his act^ in 
Asia, and of an assignment of lands which 
he had promised to his veterans. Crassus, 
in consequence of his immense wealth, 
w'as one of the most powerful men at 
Homo, but was a personal enemy of 
1 *om pey. They were roconcll cd by means 
of C'aesar, and the throe entered Into an 
agreement to support one auotlier, and 
to divide the power in the state between 
them. In 59 Caesar was consul, and 
being supported by Pompey and Crassus, 
he was able to carry all his measures. 
Caesar brought forward such measures as 
secured for him tho alTectlons of the 
poorest citizens, of the equites, and of 
tlie powerful l*ompey; having done this, 
ho was easily able to obtain for himself 
the provinces which he wished. By a 
vote of the people, proposed by the 
tribune Vatlnius, the prijviiices of Cisal¬ 
pine Gaul and Illyricnm were granted to 
Caesar, with tlirce legions, for five years; 
and the senate added to bis government 
the province of Transalpine Gaul, with 
another legion, for five years also, as they 
saw that a bill would be proposed tf) tho 
people for that purpose, if they did not 
grant the province themselves. Caesar 
foresaw that the struggle between the 
different parties at Rome must eventual ly 
be terminated by the sword, and he had 
therefore resolved to obtain an army, 
which he might attach to himself by 
victories and rewards. In the course of 
the same year he united himself more 
closely to Pompey by givLog him his 
daughter Julia in marriage. During the 
next nine years Caesar was occupied with 
the subjugation of Gaul. He conquered 
the whole of Transalpine Gaul, which had 
hitherto been independent of the Romans, 
with the exception of the S.E. part called 
Provincia; he twice crossed the Rhine, 
and twice landed In Britain, which had 
been prevloualy unknown to the Homans. 
His first invasion of Britain was made lata 
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in the summer of 55, but more with the 
view of obtaining knowiedgo of the island, 
than with tho intention of permanent 
conquest. He sailed from the port Itius 
(probably TCmorif, betw^een Calais and 
Boulogne), and effected a landing some¬ 
where ne^ar the South Foreland, after a 
severe struggle with the natives. The 
late period of the year compelled him to 
rt'tum to Gaul after remaining only for a 
short time in the island. In this year, 
according to his arrangement with 
Pompey and Crassus, who were now 
consuls, his government of the Gauls and 
lllyricum was prolonged for live years, 
namely, from 1st January 53, to the end 
of December 49, During the following 
year (54) ho invaded Britain a second 
time. He landed in Britain at the same 
place as in the former year, defeated the 
Britons in a series of engagements, and 
crossed the Tarnosis {Thames). The 
Britons submitted, and T>romised to pay 
an annual tribute; but tlieir subjection 
w’as only nominal. Caesar’s success in 
Gaul excited Pompey’s jealousy; and the 
death of Julia in childbirth, in 54, broke 
one of the few links wiiich kept them to¬ 
gether. Pompey w’as thus led to join 
tigain the aristocrntical party, by whose 
assistance he hoped to retain his position 
as the chief inan in the Roman state. 
The object of this party w’as to deprive 
Caesar of liis command, and to compel 
him to come to Rome as a private man to 
sue for the consulship. Caesar offered to 
resign his coTiunand if Pompey would do 
the same; but the senate w’ould not listen 
to any compromise. At^cordingly, on 
Ist January 49. tho senate passed a 
resolution that C^aesar should disband bia 
army by a certain day, and that if he did 
not do so, he should bo regarded as an 
enemy of the state. Two of tlie tribunes, 
M. Antonius and Q. Cassius, put their 
veto upon this resolution, but their 
opposition was set at naught, and they 
fled for refuge to Caesar's eamj). Under 
the plea of protecting the tribunes, 
Caesar crossed the Rubicon, which 
separated his province from Italy, and 
marched towards Home. Pompey, who 
had been entrusted by the senate with the 
conduct of the war, soon discovered how 
greatly he had overrated his own popu¬ 
larity and influence. His owm troops 
deserted to his rival in crowds; town after 
town in Italv opened its gates to Caesar, 
whose maroh was like a triumphal pro¬ 
gress. Meantime, Pompey, with the 
magistrates and senators, had fled from 
Romo to the S. of Italy, and on 17th 
March embarked for Greece. Caesar 
pursued I^onipey to Bnindusium, but he 
was unable to follow him to Greece for 
want of ships. Shortly afterwards he set 
out for Spain, where Pompey’s legates, 
Afranius, Petrelus, and Varro, com¬ 
manded powerful armies. After defeat¬ 
ing Afranius and Petrelus, and receiving 
the submission of Varro, (Jaesar returned 
to Rome, where he had in the meantinLe 
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been appointed dictator by the praetor 
M. LepiduH. lie reylgned tbe dictator¬ 
ship at tlio end of eleven days, after 
holdinp: the consular comitia, in which ho 
hitnsclf and Wervilius Vatia laaiiricus 
were eh^cted consuls for the next year. 
At the bcgrimiing of January 48, Caesar 
crossed ovt^r to Greece, where l^ompey 
had collected a formidable amiy. At 
first the cajnT)aifi:n was in Pompey’s 
favour; Caesar was repulsed before 
l)yrrhachiuni with considerable loss, 
and was oblipred to retreat towards 
Thessaly. In this <*ountry on the plains 
of Pharsalus, or Pharsalia, a decisive 
battle was fouprht betwetm the two armies 
on 9th August 48. l^oinpey was com¬ 
pletely defeated. Ponipey lied to Efirypt, 
pursued by (Jaesar, but he was murdered 
before Caesar arrived in the country. 
{Hee POMPKiUR.) On his arrival in Etfypt, 
Caesar became involved in a war, usually 
called the Alexandrine War. It arose 
from the determination of Caesar that 
Cleopatra, wlioso fascinations had won 
his heart, should reif^n in common with 
her brother I'tolcTiiy; but this dticision 
was ojiposed by tbe guardians of the 
yoimg king, and tbe war whieli thus broke 
out was not brought to a close till the? 
latter end of Mti rch 47. It was soon after 
this that Cleopatra had a son by Caesar, 
Caesarlou. Caesar returned to Rome 
through Syria and Asia, Minor, and on his 
march through Poutiis, attacked Phar- 
naccs, tljc son of Mithridates the Great., 
who had tissisted 1‘ompey. fie defeated 
Pharnacce near Zola with such ease, that 
he informed tlio senate of his victory by 
the words, I'eni, vidi, viri. He reached 
Homo in September (47), and before the 
end of the month set sail for Africa, where 
Scipio and Cato had collected a largo 
army. The war was terminated by the 
defeat of the Pompeian army at the battle 
of Thapsiis, on (Jth April 46. Cato, 
unable to defend Utica, put an end to his 
own life. Caesar returned to Rome in 
the latter end of July. He was now the 
undlsput(‘d master of the Homan worbi, 
but he used bis victory witli the greatest 
moderation. Unlike other conquerors in 
civil wars, he freely forgave all who had 
borne arms against him, and declared 
that he would make no difference betwtjen 
Pompeians and Caesarians. One of the 
most Important of his measures this year 
(46) was tlie reformation of the calendar. 
As the Roman year was now tliree months 
in advance of the real time, Caesar added 
ninety days to this year, and thus made 
the whole year consist of 445 days; and 
he guarded against a repetition of similar 
errors for the future by adapting the year 
to the sun’s course. Meantime tlio two 
sons ol Pompey, Sextus and Onaeus, had 
collected a new array in Spain. Caesar 
set out for Spain towards the end of the 
year, and brought the war to a close by 
the battle of Munda, on 17th March 45. 
Cn. Pompey was killed shortly after¬ 
wards, but Sextus made good his escape. 


Caesar reached Rome in September, and 
entered the city in triumph. l\>8seR8ing 
royal power, he now wished t/O obtain the 
title of king, and Antony accordingly 
offered him the diadem in public on the 
festival of the Lnperc*alia (1.5th I'ebru- 
ary); but, seeing that the proposition was 
not favourably rt'coived by the people, 
he declined it for the present. But 
Caesar's power was not witnessed witliout 
envy. The Homan aristocrafty resolved 
to remove him by assasRination. The 
consT>iracy against Caesar’s life had been 
set afoot by CJassius, a personal enemy of 
Caesar’s, and there were more than sixty 
j»ei*sons privy to it. Many of these per- 
ROUH had bi‘en raised by Caesar to wealth 
and honour; and some of them, such as 
M. Brutus, lived with him on terms of the 
most intimate friendship. It Imd been 
the practice of rhetoricians to speak of 
tbe murder of Caesar as a glorioiis deed, 
and to represent BrutuB and Cassius as 
patriots; but they eared uot for the 
republic, but only for themselves; and 
their object in murdering Caesar was to 
gain power for themselves and their 
party. Caesar had many warnings of his 
approaching fate, but ho disregarded 
them all, and fell by the daggers of his 
assassins on the Ides or 1.5th of March 44. 
At an appointed signal the conspiratorsf 
surrounded him; Casca dealt the ffrst 
blow, and tbe others quickly drew their 
swords and attacked him; Caesar at fii’st 
defended himself, but presently sank 
pi<‘reed with wounds at the foot of Pom¬ 
pey’e statue. Julius CacKsar was one of 
the greatest men of antiquity. He was 
gifted by nature with the moat varied 
talents, and was distinguished by extra¬ 
ordinary attaininents in the most diversi¬ 
fied pursuits. During the whole of his 
busy life be f»>uiid time for the prose¬ 
cution of literature, and was the author of 
many works, the majority of wliieh have 
been lost. The purity of his Latin and 
the elt'arnesH of his style were celebrated 
by the aneieuts themselves, and are con¬ 
spicuous in his Commentarii, which are 
his only works that have come down Ui 
us. They relate the history of the first 
seven years of the Gallic War in seven 
books, and the history of the civil war, 
down to tho oommeneement of the 
Alexandrine, in three books. Neither of 
these works coinpletod the history of the 
Gallic and civil wars. The history of the 
former was completed in an eighth book, 
which is usually ascribed to Hirtlus, and 
the hi8t.ory of the Alexandrine, African, 
and Spanish wars was written in three 
separate books, which are also ascribed 
to Hirtlus, but their authorship is un¬ 
certain. See J. A, Froude, Caesar (1879); 
C. Oman, Seven Roman Statesmen (1892). 
Tlie commentaries have been translated 
by T. Rico Holmes, whose Conqtiest of 
Oaul (1911) and annotated edition of the 
QaUic War (1914) are indispensable. 
Translations of both the Gallic War ami 
Cm2 War have appeared in the Oxford 
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Translation series, and in Everyman’s 
Library. 

Caesaraug'usta (Sarac/ossa), the ancient 
Saldiiba, a town in [Hispaiiia Tarra- 
ceiiensis by the river IIhtus. it was 
reimilt by Julius Caeser and renamed 
after him. 

Caesiirea, a name ffiven to several cities 
nf the llnmaii (*mpire in jionour of one or 
other of t]>e (Jaesars. 1. O. AT) AntJAEU:\i, 
formerly Mazaea, also Eueobia (Kniaar- 
ieh), one of the oldest cities of Asia Min»)r. 
stood upon Mt. Ai-pratuis, about the centre 
of Capi>adocia. When the c.ountry was 
made a Ilomaii ])rovince by Tibcriii.s 
(A.i). 17), it re<eiv(‘d the name of Caesarea, 
it was ultimately destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake. 2. C. PniJ.iinn, or Paneas 
{Banias), a city of Palestine at the S. foot 
of Mt. Ilermoii, on the Jordan, just below 
its source, built by I’ldlip the tetrarcb, 
3 H.c.: Kim? Aprippa called it Ncronias. 
but it S(nm lost this name. 3. C. 
Palaks'JM.vak, formerly Stratonis I'urris, 
an important city of Palestine, on the sea- 
<‘oast, just above the boundary line 
between Samaria and Galilee. It was 
surrounded with a v^'all, and decorated 
with splendid buildinj^s by Uerod the 
Great (13 n.(\), who called it (’aesarea, in 
honour of Aupru^tus. He also made a 
BplciKlid harbour for the city. Under 
the Pohians it was tlie capital of Palestine 
and the residence of the procurator. 4. 
O. Mattretamae, formerly lol {Zershell), 
a Phoenician city on tlic N. coast- of 
Africa, with a harbour, the residence of 
King Juba, who named it Caesarea, in 
honour of Augustus. 

Caesarion, son of O. Juliu.s Caesar and 
of Ch'opatra. call<‘d Ptolemaeus as an 
Egyptian prince, was h. -17 n.c. After 
the death of his mother in 30 he was oxe- 
eiited by order of Augustus. 

CaesarddQnum {'Jours), chief town of 
the Turones or Timoni, subsequently 
called Turoni, on the ingcr {Loire) in 
Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Caestus, the Roman boxing-glove, a 
strop of biill’s-hide loaded with metal, 
and w'ound round the hands of the 
pugilists. 

Calact§, originally the name of part of 
the coast, and afterwards of a town on the 
M. coast of Sicily, founded by Ducetius, 
a cliief of the Sicels, c. 447 inc. 

C&lS.gurris (Calahorra), town in Spain. 
Birthplace of Quintilian. 

Calais, brotlier of Zetes {q.r.). 

Caiamis, Athenian statuary and em¬ 
bosser, w'as a contemporary of Phiditis, 
and fl. 480-450 b.c. He was famous for 
his figures of horses and for the colossal 
sta.tuo of Apollo at Apolloiiia Pontica 
which w^as thirty cubits high. 

CalSnus, an Indian gymnosophlst, who 
burnt himself alive in the presence of the 
Macedonians, three months before the 
death of Alexander (323 b.c,), to whom 
he had predict-ed his approaeblng end. 

Calatinus, A. Atilius, consul 258 b.c., 
and dictator 249, when he carried on the 


Caligula 

war in Sicily. He was the first dictator 
that commanded an army out of Italy. 

CalaurSa or -la (J‘oro). small island In the 
Saronic Gulf oU the coast of Argolia aud 
opposite Troezen, possessed a temple of 
Poseidon, which was regarded as an 
inviolable asylum. Hither Demoathenes 
fled to escape Antipater, and here he took 
poison, 322 B.c. 

Calch&8, son of Thestor, the wiaest 
soothsayer among the Greeks at Troy. 
An oracle had declared that he should die 
if he mot with a soothsayer superior to 
himself* and this came to pass at Clares, 
near Colophon, for here he met the sootli- 
sayer Mopsus. wdio predicted things wliieh 
Calchas t^ould not. Thereupon (^alchus 
died of grief. After his death he had an 
oracle in Daiiuia. 

Cal§ {Oporto), a port-towm of the 
Oallaeci in Hispanla Tarraconensis at tlie 
mouth of the Durlus. From Porto Cole 
the name of the country Portugal is sup¬ 
posed to have come. 

C&16ddnia, name used variously to 
describe the region of the Scottish 
Highlands or tlie inland parts of N. 
Britain. 

Calends, the Roman name for the 1st 
of the month. 

C&l§nus, Q. Fuflus, a tribune of tht3 
plebs, G1 B.C., when he succeeded in 
saving P. Clodiiis from condemnation, for 
Ills violation of the mysteries of the Bona 
Dea. In 50 he was praetor, and was an 
active partisan of Caesar, in whose service 
ho remained until Caesar’s di'at.h (44). 
After this event Caleniis joined M. 
Antony, and commanded , Antony’s 
legions in the N. of Italy. 

C&les {Calvi), chief towm in Campania, 
on the Via i.atiiia. It was celebrated for 
its excellent wine and pottery. 

C&llgula, Roman emperor, a.d. 37-41, 
son of Gcrmanlous and Agrippina, was b. 
A.D. 12, and was brought up among the 
legions ill Germany. His real name was 
Gains Caesar, and he was alwuiys called 
Gains by his oontemporaries; Caligula 
was a diminutive nickname (“= bootikins) 
given him by the soldiers from his wear¬ 
ing in his boyhood small caligae, or 
soldiers' boots. Ho gained the fa vour of 
Tiberius, who raised him to offices of 
honour, and held out to him hojies of the 
succession. On the death of Tiberius 
(37), which was either caused or acceler¬ 
ated by Caligula, the latter succeeded to 
the throne. He w*as saluted by the 
people with the gn atest enthusiasm os 
the son of Germanic us. His first acts 
gave promise of a just and beneficent 
reign. But at the end of eight months 
his conduct became suddenly changed. 
After a serious illness, which probably 
weakened his mental powers, he appears 
as a sanguinary and licentious madman. 
In his madness ho built a temple to him¬ 
self as Jupiter Latlaris, and appointed 
priests to attend to his worship. He also 
caused trouble in Judea by threatening to 
erect his statue for worship in the Temple. 
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{See PrrTLO, 3.) His extravagrance was Callinus, of Ephesus, the earliest Greek 
monstrous. To replenish the treasury he elegiac poet, probably fl. c. 700 b.c. 
exhausted Italy and Home by Ills extor- Only one of his elegies survives, 
tions, and then, in 39, marched into Gaul, Callldpd. See under Mubak. 
which he plundered. With his troops he Callippus of Oyzious (c. 370-300 b.c.), 
advanced to the ocean, as if intending to a great Greek astronomer and friend of 
cross over into Britain; ho drew them up Aristotle. 

in battle array, and then gave them the Canirrh 6 §: 1. Daughter of Aehelous 
signal—to collect shells, winch he (‘ailed and wife of Alcmaeon ( 7 .?;.). 2. Daughter 
the Mjjoils of comiuered Ocean. The of Scamander, wife of Tros, and moth<n’ 
Roman world at length grew tired of su(!h of Bus and Ganymedos. 
a mad t> rant. Four months after his CallirrhdS, afterwards called Ennea- 
return to the city, on ‘24th January 41, (rounos or the ‘Nine Springs,’ becanse- 
he was murdered by Cassius Chacroa, its water was diRtribute(l by nine pipes, 
tribune of a i>ractoriaii cohort, Cornelius was the most celebrated well in Atlams, 
Sahinus, and otliers. His wife Caesonia situated in the S.E. part of the city. It 
and his daughter were likewise put to still retains its ancient name 
death. See, J. F. V. D. Babsdon, The Cailisth 6 ngs, of Olynthus. nephew and 
Emperor (Jaius {]\yM). pupil of Aristotle, accomi)anied Alex- 

Callatis, town of Moe.sia. on the Black ander the Great to Asia. He was acctised 
8 ea, originally a colony of Miletus, and of being privy to the plot of Hermolaus 
afterwards of IhTneien. to assassinate Alexander; and after being 

Calllas and Hippdnicus, inemlxus of a kept in chains for seven months, was 
noble Athenian family, (celebrated for either put to death or died of disease, 
their wealtli. 'riiey (‘uioyed the heredi- Only fragments of his works survive, 
tary dignity of toreh-i)carer at the Callistd, Arcadian nymph, hence called 
Eleusinian mysteries. Tiie first member Nonaerina virQo, from Nonacris, a moun- 
of this family of any note was Callias, tain in Arcadia, was a companion of 
who fought at the battle of Marathon, Artemis in the chase. She was beloved 
499. lie was ambassador from Athens by Zeus, who metamorphosed her into a 
to ArtiJxcTxes, and negotiated a jx'ace she-benr. But Hera caused Artemis to 
with Persia,, 449, on terms most hurniii* slay Callisto during the chase. Zeu.s 
ating to the latter. On his return to placed C'allisto among the stars under the 
Athens, ho was accused of having taken name of .Vretos, or the B('ar. Another 
bribes, and vas condemned to a hne of l(^geiid wa.s that Callisto, changed by 
fifty tjilents. His eon Ilipponlcus was Z("Uh into a she-bear, was hunted and 
killed at the battle of Deliiim in 424. It killed by her son. Areas ( 7 .??.). 
wa.s his divorced wife, and not his widow, Callistr&tus, Greek rhetorician (third 
whom I>epicles married. His daughter century u.c.), author of descriptions of 
Hipparete was marri(M to Alcibiades. foui'teen statues by faimms artists. 
Callias, son of this Hlpponicus by the Trans. A. Fairbanks (Loeh, 1931). 
lady who married F’ericles, dissipated all Calpe {(ribraliar): 1. Mountain in the 
his ancestral wealth on sophists, flat- S. of Spain on the straits between the 
terers, and women. The scene of Atlantic and Mediterranean. This and 
Xenophon’s Banquet and also that of Mt. Abyla. opposite to it on the African 
Plato’s Brotauoras, is laid at the house of coast, were called the Columns of Her- 
this Callias, the spendthrift. cuhis. 2. River, promontory, and town 

Gallicr&tSs, one of the architects of the on the coast of Bithynia. 

Parthenon. Calpurnla, daughter of L. Calpurnius 

Calllmichus, Alexandrine grammarian Piso, consul 58 11 .c.. and last wife of 
and poet, was a native of Cvrene in the dictator Caesar, to whom she 
Africa, lived at Alexandria in the reigns w’as married in 59. She survived her 
of Ptolemy Pldladelphu.s and Euergotes, husband. 

and wa.s cataloguer of the famous library Calpurnla Oens, plebeian, pretended to 
of Alexandria, from c. 260 b.c. until his bo descended from Calpus, a son of 
death c, 240. Among his pupils wore Numa. Sec Piao. 

Eratosthenes, Aristophanes of Byzan- Calpurnius Siculus, T,, Roman poet 
tlum, and Apollonius Rhodlus. He {ft. first century a.d.). Wrote seven 
wrote numerous works on an infinite eclogues in imitation of Theocritus. Ed. 
variety of subjects, but of these we with prose trans., J. W. and A, M. Duff 
possess only some of his i)oem 8 , which (Loeb, 1934). 

are characterized by labour and learning. Calvinus, Cn. Domitius, tribune of the 
Among fragments which have come to plebs, 59 b.c., when he supported Blbulus 
light on Egyptian papyri, the chief is part a^rainst Ca(jsar, praetor 66 , and consul 63, 
of a poem in four books on the origins through the influence of Pompey. He 
of various local rituals. His writings nad took an active part in the civil war as one 
very groat Influence, especially on the of Caesar's generals, 
tendencies of the Alexandrian school of C&lj^oadnus, river of Cilicia Tracheia, 

E oets. The poems of Callimachus have navigable as far as Seleucia. 

eon translated in the Loeb Library by C&lydna«: 1. Two islands off the coast 
A. W. Mair (1921); also by G. M. Young of Troas. 2. Group of Islands off the 
(1934)« coast of Carla, belon^ng to the Sporadea. 
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his wife to Gygres (g.v.), whereupon she 
compelled Gypres to put him to death. 

CanSphdri, the title given to certain 
high-born nialdens at Athens, who 
carried the sacred baskets at the Pana- 
thenaic festival. 

Ganldla, whoso real name was Gratidia, 
was a Neapolitan courtesan, beloved by 
Horace; but wlien she deserted him, he 
revenged himself l>y holding her up to 
contempt as an old soroercws. 

C&nis, the constellation of the Oreat 
Tim most important star in this 
constellation was nam(‘d (."anis or 
Oanicula, and also .Sirius. The dies 
caniaulnrcs wmro as proverbial for the 
heat of the weather anu>ng the Homaus 
as are the dog-days among ourselves. 
Tlio eonstellation of tlie Little DffO w’as 
called l^rocyon, literally translated 
Anteeanis, because in Greece this eon- 
stellation rises heliaeally before the Great 
Dog. When Hodtes was regarded as 
Icarlus (see Ati(?tos), Procyon became 
IMaera, the dog of Icarlus. 

Cannae, village in Apulia, situated 
on the Aufidus in an extensive plain, 
nieniorahle for the defeat of the Homans 
by Hannibal 21G b.c. A largo military 
cemetery has been found near by. 

Canopus, city on the Egyptian coast, 
2 miles 10. of Alexandria. It was cele¬ 
brated for a temT)le of Serapis, for com- 
iiien^e, and for luxury. 

Cant&bri, warlike people in the N. of 
Spain, bounded on the W. by the Astures, 
and on the E, by the Autrigones. They 
wore subdued by Augustus after several 
years (2r»-19 n.c.). 

Canth&rus (Gk. a large, wide- 

bellied drinking vessel, with liandlos; a 
tankard. 

Cantlum, district of Britain, nearly the 
same as the modern Kent (but included 
Londinium {(j.v.)). 

Canusium {Canosa), town in Apulia, on 
the Aufidus, founded by Dlomedes. It 
was a Greek colony, and both Greek and 
Oscan were spoken there In the time of 
Horace. It was celebrated for mules and 
woollen manufactures, but its water- 
supply was deficient. 

C&paneus, son of Hipponons, and one 
of the seven heroes who marched against 
Thebes. JIo was struck by Zeus with 
lightning, as he was scaling the walls of 
Thebes, because ho had dared to defy the 
god. While his body was burning, his 
wife Evadne leaped into the flames and 
destroyed herself. 

Cftpella. See Capra. 

C&pSna, ancient Etruscan town founded 
by Veii; it subsequently became a Koman 
munioipium. In its territory was the 
celebrated grove and temple of Feronla 
(g.v.) on the small river Capenas. 

C&ph6reu8 {Capo d’Oro), promontory 
on the S.E. of Euboea, where the Greek 
fleet was wrecked on its return from 
Troy. 

C&plto, C. Ateius, an eminent Roman 
jurist, who gained the favour of both 


Augustus and Tiberius by flattery* 
Capito and his contemporary Labeo were 
reckoned the highest legal authorities of 
their day, and were the founders of two 
legal 8(;hool3, Sabinian and l^roculian 
respectively. 

C&pito, C. FontSIus, a friend of M. 
Antony, accompanied Maecenas to 
Bnindisluni, 38 B.C., when the latter was 
sent to effect a reconciliation between 
Octaviaiius and Antony. 

CUpUaiinus Mons. See Capitolium 
and Koma. 

Capitdllum, the temple of Jupiter 
Optirnus Maximus at Rome, w'us sitnate<l 
on the S.W. summit of the Mons Capito- 
IJnns, so called on account of the temple. 
The site of the temph^ is now covered in 
part by the Palazzo Caffarelli^ while the 
N. summit, whicli was formerly the Arx, 
is occupied by the churr-h of Ara Cocli. 
The building of it was commenced by the 
Tarquins, but it was not dedicated till 
the first year of the republic, 609 B.(\, l»y 
the con.su 1 Tarquinius Collatinus. It was 
burnt down in the civil wars, 83. and 
twice afterwards in the time of the 
emperors. After its third destruction in 
the reign of Titus it was again rebuilt by 
Domitian with greater splendour than 
before. Th(* Capitol contained three 
cells under the same roof: the middle cell 
was the temple of Jupiter, hence des¬ 
cribed as media qui sedet aede Deus, and 
on either side w^ero the cells of his atten¬ 
dant deities, Juno and Minerva. The 
Oaplt-ol was one of the most imposing 
buildings at Rome, and was adorned as 
befitted tlie majesty of the king of the 
gods. It was in the form of a square, 
namely 200 feet on each side, and was 
approached by a flight of KK) steps. The 
gates were of bronze, and the ceilings and 
tiles gilt. In the Capitol were kept the 
Sibylline books. Hero the consuls upon 
entering on tlieir olfioe offered sacrifices 
and took their vows; and hither the vic¬ 
torious general, who entered the city in 
triumph, wns carried in his triumphal car 
to return thanks to the father of the gods. 
The Capitoline hill (w’hich, like the other 
hills of Rome, had its contour much 
altered by cutting away and levelling) 
consisted of a central part, flanked by 
two nearly equal heights. Between the 
Arx and the Capitolium (S.W. summit) 
lay the Asylnm founded by Romulus. 
The Capitolium w'as in early times known 
also as the Mans Tarpe,ius\ but in later 
times the name Rupes Tarpeia w^as 
applied to one portion of the cliff only. 
In one part of this cliff are many rock- 
chambers excavated; these extended 
under the great temple of Jupiter. They 
were used as secret treasuries. Sez T. 
Ashby and S. Platner, Topoqraphical 
Dictionary of Ancient Rome (1929). 

Capp&dooia, a district of Asia Minor 
to wliich different boundaries w^ere 
assigned at different times. Under the 
Persian empire it included the whole 
country inhabited by a people of Syrian 
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origriu, who were called (from their com¬ 
plexion) White Syrians {Leucosyri), and 
also Cappadoces. Their country em- 
bnuu'.d the whole N.E. part of Asia 
Minor, E. of the river Halys, and N. of 
jMt. Taurus, which was afterwards 
divided into Poiitus (q.v.) and Cappadocia 
Proper. When this division took place 
is uncertain, but we hud that under the 
Persian empire the wlude country was 
governed l>y a line of hereditary satraps, 
wiio eventually became independent 
kings. At a later pc'riod Cappadocia 
Proper was governed by a lino of inde¬ 
pendent mouarebs. In a.d. 17 Arche- 
bius, tlie las* king, died at Rome, and 
Tiberius made C^appadocia a Roman 
province. Tlie emperors kept studs of 
racehorses there, and there wore impor¬ 
tant mines of quartz, salt, and silver. 

Capra, Capra, or C&pella, tlie brightest 
star in the constellation of the Auriga, or 
Oharioteor, is said to have been originally 
tlie nymph or goat who niiT*sed the infant 
Zeus in Crete. (iSce Amaltiiea.) 

Capreae (Ca])ri), a small island off 
Campania, at the entrance of the Gulf of 
Puleoli. The scenery is beautiful, and 
tlie climate genial. Hero Tiberius lived 
the last ten years of his reign; later it was 
a place of banishment. 

Caprlcornus, tJie Goat, a sign of the 
Zodiac, is said to have fought with 
Jupiter against the Titans. 

Capsa, a strong and ancient city in the 
S.W. of Byzacena, in N. Africa, in a 
fertile oasis. In the war with Jugurtha 
it was destroyed by Marius but after¬ 
wards rebuilt. 

Capua, the chief city’ of Campania, 
eitlier founded or colonized by the 
Etruscans. It became at an early period 
the most luxurious city in the S. of Italy, j 
Its warlike neighbours, the Samnltes, 
made frequent attempts upon it, some-' 
times with success. Capua, in 343 n.c., 
placed itself under the protection of 
Rome. It revolted to Hannibal after 
the battle of Cannae, 21h, but was taken 
by the Romans in 211, and never 
recovered its former prosperity. It was 
famous for perfumes and bronze work, 
and there are remains of a wonderful 
Mithraeum. 

CEpys: 1. Sou of Assaracus, and father 
of Anchises. 2. A companion of Aeneas, 
fi‘om whom Capua was said to have 
derived its name, 

C&racalla, emperor of Rome, a.d. 211- 
217, was son of Septimlus Severus, and 
was b. at Lyons, a.d. 188. His proper 
name was M. Aurelius Antoninus. 
Caracalla was a nickname derived from a 
long tunic worn by the Gauls, which be 
adopted as bis favourite dross after be 
became emperor. He accompanied his 
father to Britain in 208; and on the death 
of Severus, at York, 211, Caracalla and 
his brother Geta succeeded to the tlirone, 
according to their father’s arrangements. 
He assassinated his brother Geta, and, 
with him, many of the most distloguishod 


men in the state. He added extravagance 
to cruelty; and he visited the eastern and 
western provinces of the empire, for the 
purposes of extortion and plunder. He 
was about to set out on further expedi¬ 
tions across the Tigris, but was murdered 
at Edessa by Macrinus, the praetorian 
prefect. Caracalla gave to all free 
inhabitants of the empire the name and 
privileges of Roman citizens. 

C&ract&cus, king of the Sllurcs in 
Britain, bravely defended ills country 
against the Romans in tiie reign of 
Claudius. Ho was at length defeated, 
and fled for protection to Cartismandua, 
queen of the Brigaiites; but she betrayed 
him to the Romans, wlio t^arried him to 
Rome, A.D. 51. When brought before 
Claudius, he addresscal the emperor 
in so noble a manner that the latter par¬ 
doned him. 

C&r&lis or Cslr&les {.Cagliari), the chief 
town of Sardinia. 

Ccir&nus, a descendant of Hercules, is 
said to have settled at Edessa, in Mace¬ 
donia. with an Argive colony, c. 750 n.c., 
and to have become the founder of the 
dynasty of Macedonian kings. 

Carbo, the name of a family' of the 
Paplria gens. 1. C. Papirixth C.yiBO, 
orator, and a man of great talents, but of 
no principle. He was one of the three 
commissioners or triumvirs for carrying 
into effect the agrarian law of Tib. 
Gracchus. After the death of C. Gracchus 
(121 B.C.), he deserted the popular party, 
and in his consulship (120) undertook the 
defence of Opiinius, who had murdered 
C. Gracchus. In 119 Carbo was accused 
by L. Liciidus Crossus; and he put an end 
to his life. 2. Cn. Papirius Carbo, one 
of the leaders of the Marian party. He 
was thrice consul. In 82 he carried on 
w’ar against SuUa, but he was obliged to 
fly to Sicily, where he was put to death 
by Pompey. 

Caroaso {Carcassonne), town in Gallia 
Narbonensis. 

CardSa, a Roman divinity, presiding 
over the hinges of doors, that is, over 
family life. 

Cardiiohi, warlike people, probably the 
Kurds of modern times, dwelt in tho 
mountains between Assyria and Armenia 
{Mts. of Kurdistan). 

Carla, a district of Asia Minor, in its 
S.W. corner. It is intersected by low 
mountain chains, running out far into the 
sea in long promontories forming gulfs 
along the coast and inland valleys that 
were fertile and well watered. The clilef 
products of the country were corn, wine, 
oil. and figs. The coast was inhabited 
chiefly by Greek colonists. The native 
inhabitants were Carians, a people allied 
to the Lydians and Mysians. The 
Greeks considered the people mean and 
stupid, even for slaves. The country 
was governed by a race of native princes, 
who fixed their abode at Halicarnassus. 
These princes were subject allies of Lydia 
and Persia, and some of them rose to 
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great distinction in war and peace. {See 
also Artemisia and Mausoi^us.) Under 
the Romans, Caria formed a part of the 
province of Asia. 

C&rinus, M. AurSlIus, Roman emperor, 
A.i). 284-5, the elder of the two sons 
of Cams. He was slain in a battle 
against Diocletian by some of his own 
officers. 

Carmanla, province of the ancient 
Persian (onpire. 

Garmglus {C ami el), a range of moun¬ 
tains in 1 Palestine. 

Carna. Roman divinity, regarded as the 
protec!tor of tht* physical well-being of 
man. Her festival was celebrated Ist 
,iune, and was believed to have been 
instituted by Brutus in the first year 
of the republic. Ovid confounds this 
goddess with Cardoa (q.v.). 

CarnSa (derived from «:api'os, ‘a ram'), 
a festival hold at Sparta in the numtli 
Carneus (Aug.-Sept.), in honour of the 
ram god, Apollo Carneios. The old 
ram god was probably worshipped in 
Laconia before the Dorian invasion, and 
the Dorians, taking over his worship from 
the conciucred i)eoplo, Identified him with 
their Apollo imder the title of Carnean 
Ai)ollo. Of. Sir J. G. Frazer, Pausaiiias, 
vol. ill, p. 332. 

Carn^lides, Sceptic philosopher, b. at 
Gyrene c. 213 n.c., was the founder of the 
tliird or New Academy at Athens, and a 
strenuous opponent of the Stoics. In 
155 he was sent to Rome, with Diogenes 
and Critolans, by the Athenians, to 
deprecate the fine of 500 talents which 
had been imposed on the Athenians for 
the destruction of Oropus. At Rome he 
was famed for his philosophical de¬ 
clamations. He d, in 128, at the age 
of 85. 

Garni, Celtic people, N. of the Venetl, 
in the Alpes Carnicae. 

Garnuntum, Celtic town in Upper 
Pannouia, on the Danube, E. of Vindo- 
bona (Vienna), subsequently a Roman 
colony. Until a.d. 16 it belonged to 
Novicum. 

Garniltes or -i, a powerful people in the 
centre of Gaul, between the Llger and 
Sequana: their capital was Genahum 
(q.v.) (Orleans). 

Garp&tes, also called AJpos Bastamicao 
(Carpathian Mountains), the mountains 
separating Dacia from Sarmatia. 

Carp&thus (Scarpanto), Island between 
Crete and Rhodes. 

CarpStani, powerful people in Hispania 
Tarracouensis, with a fertile territory on 
the rivers Anas and Tagus. 

Carpi or Carpl&ni. German people 
between the Carpathian moimtalns and 
the Danube. 

Carrae or Carrhae, the Horan or 
Charran of the Scriptures, a city of 
Osroeine, In Mesopotamia, where Crossus 
met his death after his defeat by the 
Parthlans, 53 B.o. 

Carsddli (Carsoli), town of the Aequl, in 
Latium, colonized by the Romans. 

D 


Garteia (also Carthaea, Carpia, Car- 
pessus). See Tartessus. 

Carihftgo, Magna Carthago (N.E. of 
Tunis), celebrated city of the ancient 
world, stood in the recess of a large bay, 
in the middle of the northernmost part of 
the N. coast of Africa. The coast of this 
part of Africa has been much altered by 
the deposits of tho river Bagradas, and 
the sand which is driven seaw’ards by tho 
N.W. winds. Tho old peninsula upon 
wiiich Carthage stood was about 30 miles 
in circumference, and the city itself, in 
the height of its glory, measured about 
15 miles round. Carthage was founded 
by tlie Phoenicians of Tyre, according to 
tradition, about 100 years before the 
biiihling of Rome. The mythical account 
of its foundation Is given under Dido (q.v.). 
The part of the city first built was called, 
in the Phoenician language. Bosra, i.c. a 
castle, which was corrupted by the G reeks 
into Byrsa, i.e. a hide, and hence probably 
arose the story of tho way in wliich the 
natives were cheated out of the ground. 
As the ci^ grew, the Byrsa formed the 
citadel. Cothon was the inner harbour, 
and was used for ships of war: the outer 
harbour, divided from it by a tongue of 
land 300 feet wide, was the station for the 
merchant ships. Beyond the fortifica¬ 
tions wa.8 a large suburb, called Magalia. 
The population of Carthage at the time 
of the third Punic War is stated at 
700,000. The constitution of Carthage 
w’as an oligarchy. The two chief magis¬ 
trates. called sufletes, appear to have 
been elected for life. The generals and 
foreign governors were distinct from tho 
snfTotes; but the two offices were some¬ 
times united in the same person. The 
governing body was a senate, partly 
hereditary and partly elective, within 
which there was a select body of 100 or 
104, called Gemsia, whose chief office was 
to control the magistrates and generals. 
Important questions, especially those on 
which the senate and the si^etes dis¬ 
agreed, w'ero referred to a general 
assembly of the citizens. The chief 
occupations of the people were commerce 
and agriculture. The Carthaginians 
became the rivals of the Romans, and 
tho throe Punic wars resulted. The first 
lasted fi’om 265 t(j 242 B.c., and resulted 
in the loss to Carthage of Sicily and the 
Lipari islands. The second, which w^as 
the decisive contest, began with the siege 
of Saguntum (218), and terminated (201) 
with the peace, by which Carthage w’as 
stripped of all her power. (See also 
Hannibal.) The third began and ter¬ 
minated in 146, by the capture and 
destruction of Carthage. It remained in 
ruins for thirty years. At the end of that 
time a colony was established on the old 
site by the Gracchi, which continued till 
the tunes of Julius and Augustus, under 
whom a new city was built, with the name 
of Colonia Carthago. It became the first 
city of Africa, and occupied an important 
place in eoolesiastioal as well as In civil 
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history. It was taken by the Vandals in 
A.D. 439. retaken by Belisarins in 533, 
and destroyed by the Arab conquerors in 
GO7. The Carthaginians are frequently 
called Poeni by the Latin writers on 
account of their I^hoenlcian origin. See 
Bosworth Smith, Carthage and the 
Carfhaginia7i8; II. P. Hurd. 7'he Topo¬ 
graphy of Punic Carthage (1934). 

Carthago N6va ((JaHagejta), town on the 
E. coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
hounded by the Carthaginians under 
Hasdrubal. 228 n.c., and Bubsequently 
colonized by the Romans. It is situated 
on a promontory and possesses a line 
harbour. 

Carus, M. AurSlIus, Itoman emperor, 
A.i). 282-3, succeeded Probus. He was 
engaged in a successful military expedi¬ 
tion in Persia, Avhon he was struck dead 
by ligJitning. if not by the praetoiiian 
prefect Aper. 

C^rS^ae, town in Laconia near the 
borders of Arcadia. I'emale figures 
employed in architecture instead of 
pillars were called Carj’atides. Those 
figures were possibly so called in com¬ 
memoration of the dance of the Laco- 
daomonian virgins in honour of ArUunis 
at the ancient festival at the temple of 
Art emis Caryatis at Cannae. 

Casca, P. Servillus, tribune of the plebs, 
43 B.r.. and one of Caesar’s assassins. 

C&silinum, town in Campania near 
the modern Capua, celebrated for its 
defence against Hannibal, 216 n.c. 

Ciisinum (Sa7i Germano), town in 
Latium on the Casinus. Its citadel 
occupied the same site as the celebrated 
abbey of Monte Cassino. 

C&sius: 1. {El Katieh), mountain on 
the coast of Egypt, K. of Pelusium, with a 
temple of Jupiter on its simimit. Hero 
also \vas the grave of Pompey. 2. {Jdtcl 
Akra), mountain on the coast of Syria, S. 
of Antioch and the Orontes. 

CasmSna, town in Sicily, founded by 
Syracuse c. G43 B.c. 

Casplae Portae or Pylae, the Caspian 
Gates, the name given to several passes 
through the mountains round the Cas¬ 
pian. The principal of these were near 
the ancient Rhaga« or Arsacia. Being 
a noted and central point, distances were 
reckoned from it. 

Caspii, certain Scythian tribes around 
the Caspian Sea. 

Caspii Montes {Elburz Mis.), a name 
applied generally to the whole range of 
mountains which surround the Caspian 
Sea. 

Casplum Mare {Caspian Sea), also 
called Hyreanium, Albanuin. and Scythi- 
cum, all names derived from the people 
who lived on its shores, a great salt-water 
lake in Asia. 

Oassander, son of Antlpater. His 
father, on hie deathbed (319 b.c.), 
appointed Polysperchon regent, and con¬ 
ferred upon Cassander only the secondary 
dignity of chiliorch. Being dissatisfied 
with this arrangement, Cassander deter¬ 


mined to carry on war with Polysperchon. 
First he formed an alliance with Ptolemy 
and Antigonus, and next defea,tcd 
Olympias and put her to death. After¬ 
wards he joined Seleuciis, Ptolemy, and 
Lysimachiis in their war against Anti¬ 
gonus. This war was on the w'hole un- 
favoiirahlo to Cassander. In 306 Cas¬ 
sander took the title of king. But it was 
not until the year 301 tiint the battle of 
Ipsus put Cassander in possession of 
Macedonia and tireeee. He d. of dropsy 
in 297. Six Cambridge Ancient History, 
vols. vi, vii. 

Cassandra, daugliter of Priam and 
Hecuba, and twin sister of Helouus. 
When she grew up her beauty i)er8iuided 
At>o11o to confer upon her the gift of 
prophecy, upon lier promising to comply 
w-ith his <l(?sires; hut when she had become 
possessed of the ])rophetic art. she refused 
to fulfil her promise. Tliercupon t he god 
ordained tliat no one should believe her 
lirophecics. On the cai)tiirc of Tro:^' she 
fled into the sanctuary of Athena, bat was 
torn awaj' from the statue of tlie goddess 
by Ajax, son of UYleus. On the division 
of the booty, Cassandra fell to tlio lot of 
Agamemnon, who took her with him to 
Mycenae. Here she w^tis killed by 
Clytomnestra. She was subsequently 
deified. 

Cassldddrus, Magnus Aurelius, a dis¬ 
tinguished statesman, and one of the few 
men of learning at the downfall of the 
Western Empire, was b. r. a.i>. 487. Ho 
enjoyed the confidence of Tlieodorlo tho 
Great and his successors, and conductt;d 
for a long series of years the government 
of the Ostrogothic kingdohi. Cassio- 
dorus wrote, besides other works, a 
history of the Goths {Ilistoria Gothica) 
whicli is now unfortunately lost; wn 
possess it only in the form of an ei)itome 
by Jordanes. His collection of letters, 
though they possess no literary merit, is 
full of historical interest. The last thirty 
years of a long life he spent in monastic 
retirement during which he WTote his 
Insiihitiones: d. 583. No easily accessible 
edition of his complete works exists. 
The Institutiones were edited by R. A. B. 
Mynors in 1937, See T. Hodgkin’s 
trans. of the Letters (188G). 

Cassl6pea or Cassidpe, mother of Andro¬ 
meda. She was afterwards placed among 
the stars. 

Cassiterldet, or Tin Islands; used loosely 
in antiquity for (as Is probable) Britain 
and the adjacent Islands, including, 
perhaps, Ireland. See H. F. Tozer, 
History of Ancient Geography (1935), 
pp. 37-8. 

Cassius, the name of one of the most 
distinguished of the Roman gentes. The 
most famous holders of the name were: 
1. C. Cass. Lonoinub, the murderer of 
Julius Caesar. In 53 b.c. he was q naestor 
of Crossus, in his campaign against the 
Parthians, in which he greatly distin¬ 
guished himself, gaining an important 
victory over them in 52, and again in 
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61. In 49 he was tribune of the plobs. 
Joined tlie aristorratical party in the civil 
war, fled with Poinpoy from Rome, and 
after the battle of Pharsalia surrendered 
to Caesar. He was not only pardoned 
by Caesar, but in 44 was made praetor, 
and the province of Syria was promised 
him for the next year. But Cassins had 
never ceased to be Caesar’s enemy; it was 
he w ho ff)rmed the con8i)lra(’,y against the 
dict ator’s life, and gained over M. Brutus 
to the plot. After,tile death of Caesar, 
on 16th March 44, Cassius went to Syria, 
w'hicli he claimed as his i)rovinee. al¬ 
though the scfUitc tiad given it to Dola- 
bella, and had conferred upon Cassius 
Cyrono in its stead. Ho defeated Dola- 
hella, who put an end to his ow'ii life; 
ami afti^r i)huidering ^Syria and Asia, he 
crossed over to (ireet'e w ith Brutus in 42, 
in order to oppose 0<daviHn and Antony. 
At the battle of Philippi, Cassius W’as 
dcfcHtcd i)y Antony, vdiilo Brutus, who 
c.omnianded tln^ other wing of the army, 
drove Octavlan oil the field; l)Ut Cassius, 
ignorant of the suc-cess of lirutus, com¬ 
manded his freedman to put. an end tn 
liis life. Cassius was married to Junia 
’rertia or T(*rtulla„ half-sister of M. 
‘Brutus. Cassius was well acquaint'd 
with Creek ami Roman literature; he w’as 
a followau* of the Kpicurcan philosophy. 
2. C. <.1ah,s. Longinus, the celebrated 
Jurist, governor of Syria, a.d. 46, in the 
rcigu of Claudius. He was liauished by 
Nero in a.d. 6 ,6. hceause he had. among 
Ids ancestral images, a statue of (’assius, 
tijc in urderer of ( ’aesar. H c w'as recalled 
from baiiishnumt by Vespasian. Cassius 
wrote ten lioohs on the civil law, and 
some other W'orks; w'as a follow'cr of the 
school of Ateius Capito. 3. Cass. Pau- 
MioNSis, so called friun I’arma, his birth¬ 
place, was one of the inurderers of 
C’aesar, 44 B.o.; took an active part in the 
civil wars that foll<nvcd Ids death; and 
after the battle of Actium, was put to 
death by the command of Octavlan, 30 
n.c. Cassius w as a poet, and Ids produc¬ 
tions were T>rized by Horace. 4. L. 
Cash. Longinus, tribuno 137 u.c.; author 
of the celebrated legal maxim cui hono f 
(—who profits by this [crime]?). 6 . 
Cabh. AviDius, an able general of M. 
Aurelius, was a native of Syria. In the 
Parthian War (a.d. 162-5) he com¬ 
manded the Roman army as tlie general 
of Verus; w'as afterwards appointed 
governor of all the Eastern provinces, 
and discharged his trust for several years 
with fidelity; but in a.d. 176 he x>ro- 
claimcd himself emperor. He was slain 
by his owm otllcers. {See Auiielius.) 6. 
Cah.s. Dion. See Dion Cabsiub. 

Cassivelaunus, a British chief, ruled 
over the country N. of the Tamesis 
and was entrusted by the 
Britons with the supreme command on 
Ca€*sar*8 second invasion of Britain, 54 
B.o. Ho was defeated by Caesar. <jf. 
Caesar’s Gallic War, books iv, v. 

Cast&Ua, a celebrated fountain on Mt. 


Parnassus, sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses, who were hence called Castalides. 

Castor, brother of Pollux. See Diob- 
cuni. 

Castra, a Roman camp, square-shaped, 
surrounded by a ditch (fossa), and a wall 
(vallum). It had tw'o main roads through 
it, and four chief gates. It contained the 
jtraeiorium or headquarters, the general’s 
lent (taljemaculum), as well as an altar and 
the tribunal (or yilatform) where the gen¬ 
eral harangued the troops. (See Fig. 54.) 

Castrum: 1. Inui, town of the Rutuli, 
on the coast of Latium, confounded by 
some wTik*rs with No. 2. 2. Novum 

(Torre di Chiaruecia), towm in Ktnu’ia, 
and a Roman colony on the coast. 3. 
Novum (Oiulia Nuoifa), tow n in Picenuni, 
probably at the mouth of the Batinus 
(Tordiuo). 

Castulo (Cazlona), town of the Oretani 
in Hispania Tamu'onensis, on the Bai^tis, 
ami under the Romans an im]>ort.ant 
])lace. In tlie mountains in the neigh- 
liourhood were silver and lead mines. 

Cat&bathmus Magnus (i,e. great des¬ 
cent), mountain and seaport on the N. 
cisist of Africa, considered the boundary 
between 10gyi>t and Cyrenaiea. 

Catalauni (Ghdlonssur-Marne), town 
in Gaul, near wdiich Attila was defeated 
by At^tius and Theodoric, a.d. 461. 

Catana or Cattna, tow n in Sicily, nt the 
foot of Mt. Aetna, founded from Naxos 
729 B.c. In 476 B.e. it was taken by 
Ificro I. who removed its liiliahilants to 
Lcontini, and settled 6,000 Syracusans 
and 6,000 Peloponnesians in the town, 
the name of wiiich he changed into Aetna. 
The former inhabitants again obtained 
possession of the town soon after the 
death of Hicro. and restored the old 
name. In 416 it was the Athenian base 
in the Syu>cusan expedition. In the 
first Punic War Catana fell under the 
domliiioii of Rome. 

Cdtadnia, fertile district In the S.E. part 
of (Aippndocia. to which it wms first added 
under the Romans. 

Catarrhactes: 1. River of Pamphylja, 
whi(di descends from the mountains of 
Taurus, in a great broken waterfall 
(whem-e its name). 2. The term is also 
aiiidied, first by Strabo, to the cataracts 
of the Nile, w'hich are distinguished as C. 
Major and C. Minor. 

Catllina, L. Sergius, the descendant of 
an ancient patrician family which had 
sunk into poverty. He first appears in 
history as a zealous partisan of fc?ulla, 
taking an active part in the horrors of 
the proscription. IIis private life pre¬ 
sents a compound of cruelty and intrigue, 
but he obtained the dignity of praetor in 
68 B.C., and sued for the consulship in 66. 
For this office, however, he had been dis¬ 
qualified for becoming a candidate, in 
consequence of an impeachment for 
oppre.Hsion in his province, preferred by 
P. Clodius Pulcher. His first plot was to 
murder the two consuls that had been 
elected, a design which was frustrated 
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only by bis own impattenoo. He now 
orpranizcd a more extensive conspiracy. 
The time was propitious to his achenies. 
Th<‘ yonnger nobility and tlio veterans of 
Sulla weri^ dt'sirous of some change, to 
relieve tlieni from their wants; while tlio 
poi)iLlace \\ere discouterikid. The con- 
Hi)iracy came to a head in the consulship 
of Cicero, f>3 h.c. lint the vigilance of 
Cicero hatlled all the plans of Catiline. 
He compelled Catiline to leave liorne 
(Novcniher 8-9); and shortly afterwards, 
the interception of correspondence 
between the other leaders of the con¬ 
spiracy and the ambassadors of the 
AlJobroges. he obtained legal evidence 
against (iatilinc’s companions. This 
done, Cicero instantly summoned tlie 
leaders, conducted tJiem to the senate, 
where they were condemned, and exe¬ 
cuted them the sarnf; night in prison 
(5th December (IS). The consul Antonins 
was then sent against C'atiliiie, and the 
decisive ])attle was fought, early m G2. 
Antonlus, however, unwilling to light 
agjiinst his former associate, gave the 
commatid on the day of bottle to Ins 
legate, M. Petreius. Catiline fell in the 
engagement, after fighting witli the most 
daring valour. The history of Catiline’s 
eonspiracy has been written by Sallust. 
Mo figure in history has been painted in 
darker colours than Catiline’s. See K. 
Becsly, CalilUic. Clodins, and Tiberius 
(1878); E. G. Hardy, The Caiilinarian 
Consjnracy (1924). 

Cato, tlic name of a celebrated family of 
the Porcia gens. 1. M, Pojicius Cato, 
fre(iuently surnamed the Censor, also 
Cato Major, to distinguish him from his 
great-grandson Cato Uticensis (No. 2). 
Cato was b. at Tusculum, 2,'14 me., and 
was brought up at his father’s farm, 
situated in the Sabine territory. In 217 
he served his first campaign in his 17th 
year. During the first twenty-six years 
of his public life (217-191) ho gave his 
energies to military pursuits, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself on many occasioiLs— 
in the second Punic War, in Spain, and 
in the campaign against Antiochus in 
Greece. With the victory over Antiochus 
at Thermopylae in 191 his military career 
came to a close. Ho now took an active 
part In civil affairs, and distinguished 
iiimself by his vehement opposition to the 
luxury of the Roman nobles. It was 
especially against the Scipios that hJs 
most violent attacks were directed. In 
184 he was elected censor with D. 
Valerius Flaccus. He applied himself 
strenuously to the duties of his oflflce, 
regardless of the enemies ho was making; 
but all his efforts to stem the tide of 
luxury proved unavailing. He retained 
his bodily and mental vigour in his old 
age. In the year before his death he was 
one of the chief instigators of the third 
Punlo War. He had been one of the 
Roman deputies sent to Africa to arbi¬ 
trate between Maslnlssa and the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and on bis return home he main- 


[ tained that Romo would never be safe as 
long a.s Carthage was in exlstonco. From 
thin time fortli, whenever he was called 
upon for his vote in the senate, tliough 
the subject of debate boro no relation to 
Cartilage, his words were Jhienda esi Car- 
ihago. Herf. in 149, at tlic age of 85. Cato 
wrote siwcral works, of whicli only tbo J)c 
A{jri Cultura has come down to us. 2. M. 
Pimrirs Cato, great-grandson of Cato 
the Censor, and surnamed Uticensis (q.v.) 
from Iklca, the place of his death, was b, 
95. In early childhood he lost both his 
parents, and was brouglit up in the house 
of his mot hor’s brother, M. Livius Drusus. 
Ill early years he applied himself witli 
gi‘eat zeal to the study of oratory and 
phllosojihy, and bocamo an adherent of 
the Stoic scliool; and among the protli- 
gate nohh^s of the age ho soon became 
eonspicuons for his rigid morality. In d.‘i 
he was tribune of the idehs, and supported 
Cieero in proposing tliat the (’atiliuariau 
conspirators should siiOer death, lie 
now became one of the eldef leaders of the 
aristocratical itarty. He joined Pompoy 
on the hn aking out of tlic civil war (19). 
After the battle of Idiarsalia he went 
first to Corcyra, and tlieneo to Africa, 
wdiore he joined Motellus Seipio. When 
Scipio was deh^ated at Thapsus, and all 
Africa with the ('xc^eption of Dtica sub¬ 
mitted to Caesar, he resolved to die 
rather than fall into his hands. Cato 
soon became the subject of biography 
and pariog^Tic. Shortly afttT his death 
appeared (’icero’s Cato, which provoked 
Caesar’s Anticato. In Lucan the charac¬ 
ter of Cato is a personification of goiiliko 
virtue. See 8ir C. W. O. Oman, Seven 
Roman Statesmen (1902). 

Catreus, in Gri'ek mythology a king of 
Crete, son of Minos. 

Catti or Chatti, important nation of 
Germany. They arc first mentioned by 
Caesar under the erroneous name of 
Suevi. They were never completely 
subjugated by the Romans. 

Catullus, V&ldrlus, Roman poet, b. at 
Verona or in its immediate vicinity, 84 
B.c. Catullus inheiited property from 
his father, who was the friend of Julius 
Caesar; but he squandered it. In order 
to better his fortunes, he went to Blthynia 
in the train of the praetor Memmlus, but 
it appears that the speculation was 
attended with little success. He pro¬ 
bably d. c. 64 B.c. The genuine extant 
works of Catullus consist of 113 poems on 
a variety of topics, and composed in 
different styles and metres. Catullus 
adorned all he touched, and his shorter 
poems are characterized by original 
invention and felicity of expresslon. The 
best edition of his poems is that by 
Robinson Ellis (1889); but a very useful 
edition has been prepared by P. W. 
Cornish, with a prose version, published 
in the Loeb Library (1913). 

C&thlui, the name of a distinguished 
family of the Lutatla gens. 1 . O. 
Lutatidb Catulus, consul 242 b.o.. 
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defoatred ae jiroconsul tbo Gartha-erinian 
fleet oir the At^^atos iKlarids, and thus 
brougfht tlie first Punic War to a cl€*se, 
241. 2. Q. Lutatius Catulus, consul 

102 with G. IVlariUH IV, and as proconsul 
next >'ear pained alrmp witli Marins a 
do<-isive victory over the Cinihri near 
Vereellac (Vercelli), in the N. of Italy. 
Gatnlus belonged to the aristocrat I (;al 
party; ho espoused the cntisc of SulJa; 
was hjoluded by Marius in the proscrip¬ 
tion of 87; and put an end to his life by 
the vapours of a charcoal fire. Gatnlus 
was the author of several works, all of 
w Inch are lost, 3. Q. Lutatius Gatulus, 
son No. 2, a distinguished leader of the 
aristocra<*y, also won the respect and 
eontlderice of the people by his upripbt 
character and conduct, lie was consul 
in 78 atui (‘-ensor in (io. 

Caucasus, CaucAsli Montes (Caucasus)^ 
cliain of mountains in Asia, from tb(i K. 
sliorc of the PoiiLiis Eiixinns (Blfw/c Sea) 
t,o tljo W. shore of the Gaspian. There 
ar(5 two chief passes ovtT the chain: out-, 
near Derbend, was called Albaniae and 
soniet iriiea ( kKSf)iae Pylae {q.v .); the other, 
nearly In the centre of the ranpe, was 
called Gaueasiae Pylae {Fa^s of Darivl). 
Tliat th(' (Jrticks had knowledge of the 
Gaucasus in very early times, is ]»roved 
by the myths respecting Pnunetlieus and 
the Arponaut^, from w’liieh it seems that 
tl^e Gaucasus wais reparded as at the 
extremity nf the eaj’tli, on the border of 
tlie river Oceaiius. When the soldiers 
of .Alexander advancted to that prea t raiipo 
of mountains w'hich formed the N. 
boundary of Ariana, the I'aropamlsus, 
they api)li(3d to it the name of Gaucasus; 
afterw’ards, for the sake of distinction, it 
was called Caucasus ludicus. 

Cauednes, the name of peoples both in 
Greece and Asia, who had disappeared 
at later times. The Cancones in Asia 
Minor are mentioned by Homer as allies 
of th(* Trojans, and are plimed in Bithynia 
and Pai)hlaponia by the peoprai)liers. 

Caudlum, town in Samninni on the 
road from Capua to Benovcutiim. In 
the ntuphl)ourhood were the celebrated 
Fnrculae Gaudinae, or Caudlno Forks, 
narrow' passes, wdiorc the liornan army 
surrendered to the Samnites, and w'as 
sent under the yoke, 321 n.t:. 

Cayster, and C&j^strus, river of Lydia 
and Ionia, flowinp between the ranpes 
of Tmolufl and Mossopis into tlie Aepaean. 
a little N.W. of Ephesus. The valley of 
the Caji^strus is called in Homer ‘the 
Aslan meadow.' 

CdbSs: 1 . Of Thebes, disciple of 
Socrates, was present at the death of his 
tea<3her. 2. Wrote a philosophical work, 
entitled Pinax or Table, pivinp an 
alleporical picture of human life. (Eng¬ 
lish translation by R. T. Clark (1909).) 

CSorops, traditionally the first king of 
Athens. In his roipn Poseidon and 
Athena contended for the possession of 
Attica. Cecrops, in legend, founded 
Athens, the citadel of which was called 


Cecropia after him, and divided Attica 
Into twelve communities; he instituted 
marriage, abolished bloody sacrifices, and 
taught his subjects liow' to worsliip the 
gods, notably Zeus and Athena. 

CSlaenae, a great city in S. Phrygia, 
situated at the sources of the rivers 
Maeander and Marsyas. lu the midst of 
it was a citadel built by Xerxes, on a 
precipitous rock, at the f<3ot of which the 
Marsytis took its rise, and near the river’s 
8^>tirce w'as a grotto celebrated by 
tradition as the scene of the punishment 
cf Marsyas (q.v.) by Apollo. Its inhabi¬ 
tants were removed by tSelcucus Nicator 
to A |)amea. 

Cfilaeno, one of the Harpies. See 
U.\nVYlAK. 

Cdl6us, king of Eleusis, and father 
of Demophon and Triptolemus. He 
received be meter with hospitality at 
Elensis, when she was w'andering in 
scorch of lior daughter. The goddess, in 
ixTurn, w'ished to make his son Demophon 
immortal, and placed him in the fire in 
order to destroy his mortal parts; but the 
eliild’s motlier MeLinira screamed aloud 
at, the sight, and Demophon w'as 
destroyed by the flames. Do meter then 
bestowed great favours upon Triptole- 
mns {q.v.). Coleus is described as the 
first priest and his daughters as the first 
priestesses of Deineter at Eleusis. 

Celsus, A. Cornelius, Roman writer on 
scientific subjects, probably lived under 
the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. His 
treatise Dc Medicina. in eight books, has 
come down to us. (Text and translation 
in the Loch Library.) 

Celtae, a race which occupied the 
greater part of W. Europe in ancient 
times. The Greek and Roman wTiters 
call them by three names, wliich are 
i probably voriations of one name, namely 
Celtae. Galatae, and Galll. The most 
pow'crful T>art of the nation inhabited the 
centre of the country called after them 
(»allia {q.v.). betw’oen the Garumna in the 
S. and the .Se(jnaua and Matrona in the 
N. Besides the Colts in Gallia, there were 
eight other different settlements of the 
nation: (1) Iberian Colts, wdio crossed the 
Pyreiieefl and settled in Spain. 
Celtiukri.) (2) British Celts, the most 
ancient inhabitants of Britain. {See 
Britannia. ) (3) Belglc Celts, the earliest 

inhabitants of Gallia Belgiea, at a later 
time much mingled with Germans. (4) 
Italian Celts, who enissed the Alps at 
different periods, and eventually occupied 
the greater part of the N. of Italy, which 
w'as called after them Gallia Cisalplna. 
{See Galt.ia, 2.) (5) Colts in the Alps 

and on the Danube, namely the Helvetii, 
Gothinl, Osl, Vindelici, Rhaeti, NoHci, 
and Garni. (6) Illyrian Celts, wiio, under 
the name of Soordisei, settled on Mt. 
Scordus. (7) Macedonian and Thracian 
Celts, who had remained behind in Mace¬ 
donia when the Celts Invaded Greece, and 
who are rarely mentioned, (8) Asiatic 
Colts, the Tolistobogi, Trocini, and 
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Teetosages, who founded the kingdom of 
Galatia (g.i?.). Some ancient WTlters 
divided the Celts into two great races, one 
consisting of tlie Colts in the S. and centre 
of Gaul, in Spain, and in the N. of Italy, 
who were the jjroper Ckjlts, and the other 
consisting of the Celtic tribes on the 
shores of the Ocean and in the E. as far as 
Scythia, who were called Gauls: to the 
latter race the Cimbri bolnngtHl, and they 
arc considered by some to be identical 
with the Cimmerii of the Greeks. The 
Celts are described by the ancient writers 
as men of large stature, of fair com¬ 
plexion, and with flaxen or red hair. 
They were long the terror of the Homans; 
once they took Rome, and laid It in ashes 
CUM) ij.o.). See H. Hubert, liise of the 
Celts (1934). 

CeltIbSri, powerful people in Spain, 
coiLsisting of Celts, who crossed the 
Pyrenees at an early period, and became 
mingled with the Iberians, the original 
inhabitants of the country. Their 
country in the N. part of central Spain, 
called Celtiberia, was mountainous and 
unproductive. They proved formidable 
enemies to the Romans. They submitted 
to Scipio Africanus in the second Punic 
War, but the oppressions of the Roman 
governors led them to rebel, and for many 
years they successfully dolled the power 
of Romo. They were reduced to sub¬ 
mission on the capture of Numantia by 
Scipio Africanus the Younger (133 B.r.), 
but they again took up arms under 
Sertoriiis, and it was not till his death 
(72) that they began to adopt the Roman 
customs and language. 

Cenaeum, the N.W. i)romontory of 
Euboea, opposite Thermopylae, wuth a 
temple of Zeus Cenaeiis. 

Cenchrfiae, the E. harbour of Corinth 
on the Saronic Gulf, important for its 
trade and commerce with the East. 

Cenomani, powerful Gallic people, 
crossed the Alps at an early period, and 
settled in the N.W. of Italy, in the 
country of Brixia, Verona, and Mantua. 

Censor, Roman magistrate of high rank, 
whose duty it was to exercise vigilance 
over the morals and conduct of citizens, 
and to superintend the five-yearly census, 
or register of persons and property. The 
censorship continued in existence from 
c. 443 to 22 B.c. The censors, two in 
number, were originally elected for a 
whole lustrum (five years), but in 433 
B.c. their period of office was limited to 
eighteen inontlis. The censorship as a 
distinct office ended in the reign of 
Domitian (84 B.c.) 

Censdrinus, Roman scholar of the third 
century a.d., author of an extant treatise, 
entitled IJe Die Natali, which treats of 
the influence of the stars, and discusses 
the various methods employed for the 
division and calculation of time. 

Centauri, are represented in mythology 
as inhabiting Mt. PelJon In Thessaly. 
They led a wild and savage life. Homer 
represents them as wild beasts, but in 
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later accounts they were represented as 
half horses and half men, and are said to 
have been the offspring of Ixion {(j.v.) 
and a cloud. Another ac^count makes 
them the ofTsiiring of Contaiu’us (8<jn of 
Ixion and Nephole) who matedwith mares. 
TJie Centaurs are celebrated in ancient 
story for their fight with the Lapithae 
{qa\). It ended by the (.'entaurs being 
expelled from their country, and taking 
refugt* on Mt, Hindus, on the frontiers of 
Epirus. Chiron ((?.r.), the wise, is the 
most celel)rated. We know that hunting 
the bull on horseback was a national 
custom in Thessaly, and that the 'riies- 
salians were celehraGai riders. lienee 
may have arisen tiio fable that the 
f.^entaurs were lialf men and half liorses. 
See P. Baur, Centaurs in, Ancient Art 
(1912). (NccFig. 21.) 

Centum Cellae {Ciriiarccrhla), seaport 
in Etruria, lirst became important iimler 
Trajan, who constructed an excellent 
harbour. 

Centumviri (‘hundred men’), jury for 
trjdng civil cases in Rome. 

Centuripae, ancient town of the Siculi, 
in Sicily, at the foot of Mt. Aetna. It 
flourished under the Romans. 

C6os, island in the Aogac^an Sea, one of 
the Cyclades, between the Attic pro¬ 
montory Sunium and the island Cyth- 
iius, celebrated for its fertile soil. Its 
chief town, lulis, w^as the birthplace of 
Somonides, whence we read of the Ceue 
muncra neniae. 

Cdphallenla (Ccphalonia), the largest 
island in the Ionian Sea, separated from 
Ithaca by a narrow channel. 

C6ph&lus, husband of Procris or Procne. 
Ho wns beloved by Eos, but as he rejected 
her advances from love to his wife, she 
advised him to try the fidelity of Procris. 
The goddess then metamorphosed him 
into a stranger, and sent him with rich 
presents to his house. Procris was 
tempted by the brilliant presents to 
yield to the stranger, who then di.scovered 
himself to be her husband, wdiereupon she 
fled in shame to Crete. Artemis made 
her a present of a dog and a spear, which 
were never to miss their object, and sent 
her back to Ceplialus in the disguise of a 
youth. In order to obtain this dog and 
spear, Ccphalus promised to love the 
ycMitli, who thereupon made herself 
known to him as his wife Procris. This 
led to a reconciliation between them. 
Procris, however, still feared the love of 
Eos, and therefore jealously watched 
Cephalus when he went out hunting, but 
on one f>ccasion he killed her by accident 
with the never-erring spear. 

CfipheOs: 1. King of Ethiopia, son of 
Belus, husband of Casslopea, and father 
of Andromeda, was placed among the 
stars after his death. 2. Son of Aleua. 
one of the Argonauts, was king of Tegea 
In Arcadia, and perished In an expedition 
against Heracles. 

Cfiphisus or OSphissus: 1. River flowing 
through a fertile valley. In Phocis and 
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Boeotia. and falling Into the lake Copais 
(qak), which is hence called CephisiH in 
the Iliad. 2. Larj?est stream in Attica, 
risiiiff in the W. slope of Mt. Pentelicns, 
and flowinj? past Athens on the W. into 
the Saronic Gulf near Phaleriim. 

CSr (Greek k^p), a Greek death goddess, 
but also a bringer of every sort of evil. 
Tiio term Ceres was sometimes used for 
the souls of the dead. In late times the 
Ceres were likened in form to the Harpies. 

Cfir&mus, Dorian seaport, N. of the 
Cnidian Cliersonesus on the coast of 
Oaria, from which the Ceramic Gulf took 
its name. 

Cfirisus, colony of Sinope, on the coast 
of Pontus, at the mouth of a river of the 
same name; chietly celebrated as the 
place from which Europe obtained both 
the cherry and its name. JjueulhLs is 
said to have brought back plants of the 
cherry with liim to Rome, but tills refers 
Iiroljably only to some particular sorts, 
as the Homans seem to have had the tree 
much earlier. 

C6raunii Montes, range of mountains 
extending along the coast of Epirus, 
derived tbeir name from the frequent 
thimderstorms which occurred among 
them (Kcpawi 09). These mountains made 
the coast of Epirus dangerous to ships. 
They were also called Acrocerauriia, 
though tins name was properly applied to 
the promontory separating the Adriatic 
and Ionian Seas, 

Cerberus, the dog that guarded the 
entrance of Hades, Some poets repre¬ 
sent him with 50 or 100 heads; but later 
wTiters describe him as a monster with 
only 3 heads, witli the tail of a serpent 
and with serpents round his neck. His 
den is usually placed on the further side 
of the Styx, at the spot where Charon 
landed the shades of the departed. Her¬ 
acles dragged him to tlie upper world 
{see the Hercules Furens of Euripides). 

Ceroasorum, city of Ijower Egypt, on 
tho W. bank of the Nile, where the river 
divided into its three principal branches. 

Cercina and Cercinitis, tw'o low islands 
in the mouth of the Lesser Syrtis (</.«.), 
united by a bridge, and possessing a fine 
harbour. 

Cerodpes, ape-like people who robbed 
Heracles in his sleep. Ho seized them 
and boro them off slung upside-down from 
a pole on his shoulder. Their jests on the 
subject of his hairiness, viewed from that 
position, amused the hero who thereupon 
set them free. 

Ceroj^dn, son of Poseidon, or Hephaes¬ 
tus, tyrant at Eleusis, put to death his 
daughter Alope, and killed all strangers 
whom ho overcame In wrestUng; ho was 
In the end slain by Theseui. 

GdrSs, early Italian goddess of whose 
early history little is certain. She 
represented the fertility of the earth as 
producer of corn and was closely assocla- i 
tod with Tellus {q.v .). It is clear from the I 
details of her cult on the Aventine, 
dating from 493 b.c., that she was very 1 


I early identified with Demeter iq.v.). Her 
festival, the Arialla, fell on 19th April. 

Cdres. See Cer. 

Cerretani, Iberian people in Hispaiiia 
Tarraconensis, inhabited the moilern 
Cerdagne in the I^yreneos; they were cele¬ 
brated for their hams. 

CSthfigus, the name of an ancient 
patrician family of the Cornelia gens. 
1. M. COKNELIUH CKTriEaus, censor 
209 B.C., and consul 204, distinguished 
for his eloquence, and is qufited by 
Ennius and Horace with approbation; 
d. 1110. 2. C. Cornelius Cetiiegus, one 

of Catiline's crew, was a profligate from 
Ills early youth. When Catiline left 
Rome, 03, after Cicero's first speech, 
Cethegiis stayed behind under the orders 
of Lentulus. Cethegus w'as arrested and 
condemned to death with the other 
conspirators. 

esyx. See Alcyone, 2. 

Chabrlas, Athenian general and mer¬ 
cenary. Ill 378 B.c. he was one of the 
coninianders of the forces sent to the aid 
of Tliebes against Agesilaus, when ho 
adopted that manoeuvre for which he 
became celebrated—ordering his men to 
await the attack with their spears pointed 
against tho enemy and their shields 
resting on one knee. A statue was after- 
w'ards erected at Athens to Chabrias in 
this posture. At the siege of Cliios (357) 
he fell a sacrifice to his valom\ See 
IT. I'arke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers 
(1933). 

Chaerfta, C. Cassius, tribune of the 
praetorian cohorts, formed the con¬ 
spiracy by which the emperor Caligula 
was slaiu, a.d. 41. Chaerea was put to 
death by Claudius upon his accession. 

ChaerdnSa, town in Boeotia, memorable 
for the defeat of the Athenians and the 
Boeotians by Philip, 338 B.c., and for 
Sulla's victory over Mlthridates, 86. 
Chaeronea was the birthplace of Plutarch. 
The remains of tho city include a theatre 
excavated in the rock, an aqueduct, and 
the marble lion (broken in pieces) which 
adorned tho sepulchre of tho Boeotians 
who fell at the battle of Chaeronea. 

Chalodddn, Greek city of Bithynia, on 
tho coast of the Propontis, nearly opposite 
to Byzantium, was founded by a colony 
from Megara in 685 B.c. After a long 
period of independence, it became subject 
to the kings of Bithynia, and most of Its 
inhabitants were transferred to the new 
city of Nioomedla (140 b.c.). 

Chalcldici, peninsula in Macedonia, 
between the Thormaio and Strymonlo 
Gulfs, projects like a three-pronged fork, 
terminating in three smaller peninsulas, 
Pallone (the most westerly), Sithonia, and 
Athos (q.v.). It derived its name from 
Chaloidiou colonists. 

Chalcis {Egripo or Neqroponte). 1. 
Principal town of Euboea, situated on 
the narrowest part of the Euripus, and 
united with the mainland by a bridge. 
It was colonized by Attic lonlans. Its 
flourishing condition at an early period is 
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its stoiio-qiiarries, and its temples. Later 
called I'anopolis. 

ChSops or Khufu. early king of Egypt, 
fi. c. tlic middle of the fourth mfllenniuin 
B.c.: he built the first and largest pyramid 
by the compulsory labour of his subjects. 

ChSphrfin, king of Egypt, brotluT and 
Buccessor of Oheops; reigned fifty-six 
years, end built the second pyramid. 

Chers6n§sus, ‘a land-island,’ that Is, 
‘a ])euinsula’ (from xepao<;, ‘land.’ and 
rr'ia-ot;, ‘island ’). 1. Cliersonosus 'i’hraclca 

{Peninsula of the Dardanelles or of Galii- 
])oli), usually called at Athens ‘the 
Chersonesus.’ 2. Ohcrsonesiis Taurica, 
or Scythica {Crimea). 

Ch6rusci, most (celebrated of all the 
tribes of ancient (iermany. ’J’he CheruHcd 
proper dwelt on both sides of the Visiirgis 
(H'r.srr), and their territories extended 
to the Harz and the Elbe. Under tfudr 
chief Arminius they destroyed the army 
of Varus, and drove the Romans beyond 
the lUiine, a.d. 9. In consequence of 
internal dissensions, the Cherusci lost 
their influence. Their neighbours, the 
Catti i/i.r.), Hucc('eded to their power. 

Chiliarch, the leader of a ‘regiment’ of 
1,(H)0 men. 

Chllon, of Lacedaemon, son of Dama- 
getus, and one of the Seven Sages, fl. 

Chlmacra, a fire-breathing monster, the 
fore i>art of whose body was that of a lion, 
the hind part that of a dragon, and the 
middle that of a goat. She made great 
havoc in Lycia and the surrounding 
comitricis, and was at length killed by 
Hellcrox)hon. The origin of this flre- 
breathing monster must i)robably be 
sought for in the volcano of the name of 
Chimacra. near Phaaelis, in Lycia. 

Chl6nS: 1. Daughter of Boreas and 
Orithyia, and mother of Eumolpiis {q.v.), 
who is hence called Chionides. 2. 
Daughter of Daedalion, mother of Auto- 
lyeus, by Hermes, and of Philammon, by 
Apollo. She was killed by Artemis for 
liaving compared her beauty to that of 
the goddess. 

Chios and Chius {Scio)^ one of the 
Iarg(‘Mt islands of the Aegaean, lay opposite 
to tiio peninsula of Clazomeiiae, on tlie 
coast of Ionia. It was colonized by tlie 
lonians, and remained an independent 
and powerful maritime state, till the 
defeat of tlie Ionian Greeks by the 
Persians, 494 n.c., after which the Chians 
were subjected to the Persians. The 
battle of Myeale, 479, freed Chios, and it 
became a member of the Athenian 
League, in which it was for a long time the 
most favoured ally of Athens; but an 
unsiiceessful attempt to revolt, in 413, 
led to its devastation. Chios was cele¬ 
brated for its wine and marble. Of all 
the states which aspired to the honour of 
being the birthplace of Homer, Chios was 
considered by the ancients to have the 
best claim. 

Chlrlsdphus, a Lacedaemonian, was sent 
by the Spartans to aid Cyrus in his 
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expedition against his brother Artaxerxes, 
401 B.c. After the battle of Ounaxa and 
the arrest of the Greek generals, Chiriso- 
plms was appointed one of the new 
generals, and, In conjunction with 
Xenophon, had the chief condhet of the 
retreat. 

Chiron, the wisest and justest of all the 
Centaurs, son of Cronos and Philyra 
(hcime called Philyrides), lived on Mt. 
Pelion. Ho was instructed by Apollo 
and Artemis, and was renowned for his 
skill in hunting, medicine, music, gym¬ 
nastics, and the art of prophecy. All the 
most distinguished heroes of Grecian 
story, as Jason, Castor and Pollux, 
Achilles, etc., are described as the pupils 
of (hiiron in these arts, lie saved Peleus 
from the other C/entaurs. Heracles, 
too, was his friend; but while lighting 
with the other Centaurs, one of the 
IK)isouod arrows of Heracles struck 
(’hirori, who, although immortal, would 
not live any loiiger, and gave his irn- 
niortallty to Prometheus. Zeus placed 
(fliirou among the stars as Sagittarius. 

Chiton (xi-wi), Greek undershirt. 
Over this were worn the liirnation 
(iuaTiot) and chlamys (yAa/iiv). {See 
Fig. 51.) 

Chldris: 1. The personiflcatlon of 
spring. Of. the Latin l<’lora {q.v.)* 2. 

Daughter of Theban Amphion and 
Niobe: she and her brother Arnyolas were 
the only children of Niobe not killed by 
Apollo and Artemis. She is often con¬ 
founded with No. 3. 3. Daughter of 

Amphion of Orchomenus, wife of Neleus, 
king of Pylua, and mother of Nestor. 

Chdasp§s {Kerkhah), river of Susiana, 
falling into the Tigris. Its water was so 
pm‘e that the Persian kiriga used to carry 
it with them in silver vessels, when on 
foreign expeditions. 

Choerllus, of lasos, a worthless epic 
poet in the train of Alexander the Great. 

Chdnla, the name in early times of a 
district in the S. of Italy, inhabited by the 
Chonee, an Oenotrian people. 

Ch5rasmli, j^eople of Sogdiana, who 
inhabited the lower course of the Oxua. 
They were a branch of the Socae or 
Massage tae. 

Chosroes, king of Parthia. See 
Ahsacks, 25. 

Chronology. The Greeks reckoned 
their day from sunset to sunset, marking 
off the day-period, as well as the night- 
period, into three divisions. Years were 
distinguished in various ways—at Athens 
by the name of the chief arohon, at 
Sparta by that of the chief ephor. For 
a fixed date by which all reckonings 
might be adjusted, they chose the year 
when the record of Olympian victors 
began (776 B.c.), but this was never used 
for ordinary reckoning. The normal 
Athenian year was divided into twelve 
months consisting alternately of thirty 
and twenty-nine days. The first of these 
months was Heoatombaion which usually 
began with the first new moon after the 
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BTimmer Bolatlce, but occasionally a now 
moon earlier or two later. The order of 
the Bucceedinj? months was; Metageit- 
nion, BoCdroraion, Pyanopsion, Maimac- 
terion, Posoideon, Clainelion, Anthes- 
terion, Elaphebolion, Munychion, Thar- 
geliou, and Scirophorion. 

The Romans reckoned their day from 
midnight to midnight, marking off the 
day-period, as well as the night-period, 
into twelve hour divisions (the hours 
varying according to the season). A 
particular year was usually designated by 
the names of that year’s consuls (of. 
Horace’s Address to a Wine-jar, ‘ O nata 
meenm consule Manlio' ==fj5jue.). Later 
Roman writers reckon from the Founda¬ 
tion of tho City (viz. 75,‘l n.c.). For the 
Roman year, see Julian Calenpar. 

Chrysa or -e, a (dty on tho coast of the 
Troad, with a temple of Apollo Smin- 
theus; celebrated by Homer, in the 
Iliad. 

Chr^seis, daughter of Cliryses, priest of 
Apollo at Chryse, was taken prisoner by 
Achilles. In tho dist ribntion of the booty 
she w’as given to Agamemnon. Chryses 
came to tho camp of the Creeks to solicit 
her ransom, hut was repulsed by Aga¬ 
memnon. Thereupon Apollo sent a 
plague into the camp of the Greeks, and 
Agamemnon was obliged to restore her to 
her father to appease tho anger of the 
god. See the first book of Homer’s Iliad. 

Chrysippus, Stoic philosopher, b. at 
Soli in Cilicia, 280 n.c.; studied at Athens 
first at the Academy under Arcesilaxxs, 
then under Cleanthes, whom ho succeeded 
as head of the Stoa. Disliking the 
Academic scepticism, he supported the 
principle that knowledge is attainable 
and may he established on certain founda¬ 
tions. He was one of the most prolific 
writers of antiquity. He d. 207, aged 73. 

Chrysostdmus, Joannes (usually called 
St. Chrysostom), h. at Antioch, a.d. 347. 
He became archbishop of Constantinor»lc 
in 397. His sternness against immorality 
earned him many enemies, who procured 
his banishment on the charge of Origen- 
ism (403). But he was recalled through 
fear of an insurrection of the people, by 
whom he was beloved. He was again 
banished and d. at Comana In Pontns, 
407, He wrote in Greek, and his works 
are voluminous. See De Saeerdotio (ed. 
Naim, 1906) and the Life by Palladius 
(ed. P. R. Coleman-Norton, 1928). 

Clbj^ra: 1. Magna, a great city of 
Phrj'gla Magna, on the borders of Caria, 
said U) have been founded by tho Lydians, 
but afterwards peopled by the Pisidiaiis. 
Under its native princes, the city ruled 
over a district called Clb^atis. In 83 
B.o. it was added to the Roman empire. 
It was celebrated for its manufactures, 
especially in iron. 2. Parva, city of 
Pamphylla, on the borders of Cilicia. 

CloSro, a family name of the Tullla 
gens. 1. M. TuLLitTS Cicero, the famous i 
orator, was 6. 3rd January 106 b.c., at 
the family residence, in the vicinity of I 


Arpinum. He and his brother Quintus 
displayed such aptitude for learning that 
his father removed with them to Rome, 
where they received Instruction from the 
best ioachers in the C/apital. One of their 
most celebrated teachers was the poet 
Arehias, of Antioch. After receiving the 
manly gown (91), tho yoimg Marcus 
studied under Q. Mwdus 8(‘aev(jla, and in 
later years, during the civil w’-ar, under 
Phaedrus the Epicurean, Philo, chief 
of the New' Academy, Diodotus the 
Stoic, and Molo the Rhodian. Having 
carefully cultivated his powders, Cicero 
came forwjird as a pleader in the forum, 
as soon as tranciuillity w as restored by the 
final overthrow of the Marian party. 
His first extant speech was delivered in 
81, wiien he was 26 years of age, on behalf 
of P. Quintius. Next year, 80, he 
defended Sex. Roscius of Ameria, charged 
with parricide by Chrysogonus. In 70 
he went to Greece, i)arlly that he might 
avoid SulJa, whom he had olfendod, but 
partly also that ho might improve his 
health and complete his course of study. 
At Athens he formed tlie friendship w ith 
Pomponiiis Atticus which lasted to his 
deatli. and at Rliodes he once more placed 
himself under the care of Molo. After an 
absence of two years, Cicero returned to 
Rome (77). Ho again came forw^ard as 
an orator in tlu^ forum and w’as succM^ssful. 
In 75 he was quaestor in Sicily, returned 
to Rome in 74, and for the next four years 
was engaged in pleading causes. In 70 
he distinguished himself by tho impeach¬ 
ment of Verres iq.v.). and in 69 he was 
curiile aedile. In 66 ho was praetor, and 
while holding this office he defended 
Cluentius in tho speech still extant,, and 
delivered his t^elebrated oration in favour 
of the Manilian law, which appointed 
Pompey to the command of tlie Mithri- 
datio War. Two years afterw^ards ho 
gained the great object of his ambition, 
and, although a no\nis homo, was elected 
consul, with C. Antonius as a colleague. 
He entered upon the office on let January 
63. Not having any real sympathy with 
the poi)ular party, he now deserted his 
former friends, and connected himself 
closely w ith the aristocracy. The consul¬ 
ship of Cicero was distinguished by the 
outbreak of the conspiracy of Catiline, 
which was suppressod by Cicero’s pru¬ 
dence and energy. {See Catilina.) 
For this service Cicero received the 
highest honours. But as soon as he had 
laid down the consulship, ho had to 
contend with the popular party, and 
especially with the friends of tho con¬ 
spirators. He also moitally offended 
Claudius iq.v.) or Clodius Pulcher, who, 
in order to have his revenge, brought 
forward a bill banishing any one w'ho 
should be found to have put a Roman 
citizen to death untried. The triumvirs, 
Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, left Cicero 
to his fate; Cicero’s courage failed him, 
he voluntarily retired from Rome before 
the measure of Clodius was put to the 
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vote, and crossed over to Greece. Mean¬ 
while his friends at Koine were exerting 
themselves on his behalf, and obtained his 
recall from banishment in the course of 
next year (57). Taught by experience, 
Gicero would no longer join the senate in 
opposition to the triumvirs, and retired 
to a great extent from public life. In 
51 he was compelled to go to the East as 
governor of Cilicia. Ue returned to Italy 
towards tlie end of 50, and arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Rome on 4th January 
40, just as the civil war between Caesar 
and’Pornpey broke oxit. After long hesi* 
tatiiig which side to join, lie finally deter¬ 
mined to throw in Ids lot with 1‘ompcy, 
auil crossed over to Greece in June. 
After t,he battle of Pharsalia (48), Cicero 
was not only pardoned by Caesar, but, 
when the latter landed at Brundisium in 
September 47. lie greet('d Cicero with 
the great<‘st kindness and naspect, and 
allowed him to return to Rome, (Jieero 
now retired into privac 5 ". and during the 
next three or four years comiiosed the 
greater part of liis philosophiital and 
rhetorical works, 'rho murder of Caesar 
on 15th Marf'h 44, again brought Cicero 
into public life. He put himself at the 
head of the reimblieau party and in his 
Pldlippic orations attacked M. Antony 
with unmeasured vchorneiiee. But this 
proved his ruin. On the formation of the 
triumvirate lie.tween Octavian, Antony, 
and Lepidus (27th November 43), 
Cicero’s name was in the list of the pros¬ 
cribed. He endeavouretl to escape, but 
was overtaken by th<i soldiers near 
I'erirdae. His slaves •were ready to 
defend their master with their lives, but 
(hcero commanded them to desist, and 
oJhsred his nock to the executioners. 
They instantly cut off Ids head and hands, 
wtiich wore conveyed to Rome, and, by 
the orders of Antony, nailed to the rostra. 
Cicero perished on 7th Dc'cemhcr 43, 
when ho ha,d nearly comT)leted his 64th 
year. By his first wife Terentia, CLciu'o 
had two children, a daughter TuUia (v.t*,), 
wdiosc death in 45 caused him the greatest 
Sorrow, and a son Marcus (No. 3). His 
wife Terentia, to whom he had been 
united for thirty years, he divorced in 
47, a)id soon afterw^ards he married a 
young and wealthy maiden, Publilia (^.r.). 
Ids ward, hut this new alliance was 
speed ily dissolved. As a statesman and a 
citizen. Cicero was weak, changeful, and 
excessively vain. His only great work 
was tlie suppression of Catiline’s con¬ 
spiracy. It is as an author that he 
deserves the liighcst praise. In his 
works the Latin language appears in 
the gTeat(?st perfection. They may be 
divided into the following subjects: I. 
Rhetorical Works. Of those ttiere wore 
seven, which have oome down to us more 
orless complete. The best kuown of these 
is the De Oratore^ written at the request 
of his brother Quintus; it is the most 
perfect of his rhetorical works. II. 
Pliilosophioal Works. (1) Political Philo¬ 


sophy. Under this head we have the De 
JUptiblica and De Leoibus, both of which 
are written in the form of a dialogue. A 
large portion of both works is preserved. 
(2) Pldlosophy of Morals. In his work 
De. OMciis, which was written for the use 
of his Son Marcus, at that time residing 
at Athens, the tone of his teaching is pure 
and elevated. He also wrote De Seriec- 
lute and De Amiciiia, which are pre¬ 
served. (3) Sjicculativo Idiilosophy. 
Under this head the most noted of his 
works are the De Finibus, or inquiry into 
‘the chief good,’ and the Tusculan Dia- 
putfitUma. (4) Theology. In tlie De 
Xatura Dear am he gives an account of the 
speculations of the ancients concerniiig 
a 1 dviue Being, which is continued in the 
De DiHnaiione. HI. Orations. Of these 
fifty-six have come down to ns. IV. 
Epistles. CJicero during the most im¬ 
portant period of his life maintained a 
close correspondence with Atticus, and 
with a wide circle of literary and political 
friends and conuectious. We now have 
upwards of 800 letters, undoubtedly 
genuine, extending over a space of 
twenty-six yt-ars, and commonly ar¬ 
ranged under FpisMae ad Familmrea, 
ad lAversos, ad Atiieum, and ad. (J^drUum 
Fratrem. Tliere is a translation of 
the Faaays ami Select TMtera in Every¬ 
man’s library, also of many speeches 
and pliilosoj>hical works in the Loeb 
Library. See G. C. Richards, Cicero» 
a Study (1935). 2. Q. Tullius Cioeho, 

brother of the orator, was b. c. 102, 
and educated with Ids brother. In 65 
ho was aodile, in 62 praetor, and for the 
next three years governed Asia as pro- 
T^raetor. In 54 he went to Gaul as legate 
to Caesar, whose approbation he gained 
hy his militaiy abilities and gallantry; 
in 51 he ncccmiiianual his brother as 
h‘gato to Cdlicia; and on the breaking out 
of the civil war in 49 he joined Pompey. 
After the battle of Pharsalia, ho was jiar- 
doned by Caesar, Ho wiis proscribed by 
the triujuvirs. and was put to death in 43. 
3. M. Tullius Cicero, only son of the 
orator and his wife Terentia, was b. 65. 
On the death of Caesar (44) he joined the 
republican party, served as military tri¬ 
bune under Brutus in IVIacedonia, and 
after the battle of Philippi (42) fled to 
Bex. Pompey in Sicily. When peace was 
concluded between the triumvirs and 
Sex. Pompey in 39, Cicero returned to 
Rome, and was favourably received by 
Octavian, who at length assumed him os 
his colleague in the consulship (30 n.o., 
from 13th September). By a singular 
coincidence, the dispatch announcing the 
capture of the fleet of Antonj", which was 
immediately followed by his death, was 
addressed to the new consul in his official 
capacity. 4. Q, Tullius Cicero, son of 
No. 2, and of Pomponia, sister of Attioiia, 
was b. 66 or 67, and perished with his 
father In the proscription, 43. 

Cllloia, a district in the S.E. of Asia 
Minor, bounded by the Mediterranean on 
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the S., ivrt. AniaiiuR on the E., and Mt. 
Tamms on t he N. The VV. part of Cilicia 
is intersected by tiie ofTshooto^ of tiio 
Tamms, while in its K. part tlic nionntnin 
chains enclose much larger t racts of le\'cl 
coimtry; and hence arose l iie division of 
the country into C. Asi>cra or Trachea 
(once a st>iirco of tiiubor for the Ej^yptiau 
fleets), and C. Pedias; the latter was also 
called Cilicia Proriria: it was a larj^o 
producer of flax and Rrapog. The first 
Iriliabitants of the country are snpp(»sed 
to have bt'cn of the t^yrian race. TJie 
mythical sp»ry derived tiudr name from 
Ciiix, the son of Affenor, v ho startt*d with 
his brotlicrs, Cadmus and Phoenix, for 
Europe, hut stopiied short uii the coast of 
AsiaAJiuor. aud peopled wit h his follow€?rs 
the plain of Cilicia. TliC conntry re¬ 
mained independent till tlie time of the 
Persian empire, und(*r wliieli it formed a 
satrapy, but it appears k) have been still 
governed by its native prinees. Alex¬ 
ander subdued it on his moreh into Uppor 
Asia; and, after the division of Ids empire, 
it formed a part of the kingdom of the 
Seloucidae: its plains were settled by 
Greeks, and the f*ld inhabitants were 
driven back into the mountains of C. 
Trachea, where they remained virtually 
independent. ])raetising robbery l>y land 
and continuing an age-long tradition of 
piracy by sea, till Ponipey drove tlicni 
from the sea in his wmr against tin* 
pirates: and having rescued the level 
country from the power of Tigranes, who 
had overrun it, he erected it into a 
Roman i>rovince, 67-66 n.o. I'he moun¬ 
tain country was not made a province till 
the reign of Vespasian. 

Ciliciae Pylae or Portae, the pass 
between CaiipadocJa and Cilicia, through 
the Taurus, on the road from Tyana to 
Ttirsus. 

Clllclum Mare, the N.E. portion of the 
Mediterranean, between Cilicia and 
Cyprus, as far as the Gulf of Issus. 

Cilia, a, small town in the 'f’road, cele¬ 
brated for its temple of Apollo surnamed 
Clllaeufl. 

Cilnii, a powerful Etruscan family in 
Arretium, driven out of their native town 
In 301 B.C., but restored by the Romans. 
The Cilnii wore nobles or Lucmnoncs in 
their state. The name has been ren¬ 
dered chiefly memorable by C, Ciluius 
Maecenas. 

Cimber, L. Tillius (not Tullius), a friend 
of Caesar, who gave him tlie province of 
Bithynia; subsequently one of Caesar's 
murderers, 44 b.c. 

Cimbri, a Celtic people, probably of the 
same race as the Cyrnry (see also CEhTAB). 
They appear to have iiiliablted the penin¬ 
sula which was called after them Ober- 
Bonesus Clmbrica (Jutland). In con- 
iunotion with the Teutonl and Ambronee, 
they migrated S., with their wives and 
children, towards the close of the second 
century n.o. They defeated several 
Roman armies. In 113 b.c. they defeated 
the consul Papirlus Carbo, near Noreia, 


and then crossed over into Gaul, which 
they ravaged. In 110 they defeated the 
consul Junius Silarnis; in 107 the consul 
Cassius Longinus, wIjo fell in the battle; 
and in lOo they were victorious over the 
uiiit.cd armies of tlie consul ('n. Mall jus 
and tlje proconsul Servilius Caepio. 
Instead of crossing the Ali)s. the Cimbri, 
fortunately for Rome, inarched into 
Spain, where l,li(\v rcmairual two or three 
years, 'riie Romans, meHiitime, had 
been making jireparations to resist their 
forniiiiablc foes, and had placcii tlieir 
troofjs under the commaTid of Marius. 
The harbarians returned to (Jaul in 102. 
In tluit vear tlie Teutoni were (bdented 
and cut to pieces by Marius, near Aquae 
Sextiae (A Lr) in Gaul. In 101 tlie Cimbri 
and their allies were iinaiiy dcst royed by' 
Marius and Cat ulus, in the decisive battle 
of the Campi IPnidii, near Vh;roun. in the 
N. of Italy. 

Cimmerii. 'riio mythical Cimmerii, 
mentioned by Homer, dwelt in the 
fiirtlicst W. on the ocean, envelojicd in 
con.stant darkness. Later writers sought 
to localize Gunn, and Tihuied them, either 
in Italy near the lake Av(‘rnu.s, or in 
Spain, or in the Taiirlc Chersonesus. 
I’he historical CUiumerii dwelt on the 
Rains Macotis (Sea of Azov), in the 
Tauric Chersonesus. and in Asiatic 
Sarmatia. Driven out by the .Scythians, 
they passial into Asia Minor on the N.E., 
and penetrated \V. far as Aeolla ami 
Ionia. Th(^y took Sardis, 0r»7 B.r., in the 
reign of Ardys, king of Lydia; but they 
were expelled from Asia by Alyattes, tho 
grandson of Ardys. 

Clmolus, islaiul in the Aegaean .Sea, one 
of the Cyclades, celebrated for its fine 
white earth, used by fullers for (deaning 
cloths. 

Cimon. 1. Father of Miltlndes, waa 
secretly murdered by order of the eons of 
Pisi.stratus. 2. Gram Ison of the pre¬ 
ceding. and son of MiJtiades. On the 
death of his father (489 b.c.). he was 
imprisoned because he wae unable to pay 
his fine of fifty talents, which was even¬ 
tually paid by Calllas on bis marriage 
with Elpiiiice, Clmon's sister. Cimon 
commanded the Athenian fleet in their 
war against the l^ersians. His most 
brilliant sucoesR was in 468 or 467, when 
he defeated a large Persian fleet, and on 
the same day landed and routed their 
land forces also on the river Eiirymedon 
in Pamphylia. The death of Aristides 
and the banishment of Themistocles left 
Cimon without a rival at Athens for some 
years. But his Influence gradually 
declined as that of Pericles increased. 
In 461 he was ostracized through the 
influence of the popular party in Athens. 
He was subsequently recalled, aud 
through his intervention a five years' 
trace was made between Athens and 
Sparta, 450. In 449 the war was renewed 
with Persia. Cimon received the com¬ 
mand, and with 200 ships sailed to 
Cyprus; here, while beslegriug Citium, he 
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died. 3. CiMON of Cleonao, Greek 
painter, fl. c. 460 B.G., and appears to 
have boon the lirst painter of perspective. 

Cln&ra, island in the Aegaoan, cele¬ 
brated for artichokes (/fu'apa). 

Cinoinnatus, L. Quintius, hero of the 
old Homan rcpnhlic, and a model of 
old Hornnn frugality and integrity. Ho 
lived on his farm, cultivating the land 
with hifi own hand. In 458 B.c. he was 
called from the plough to the dictator¬ 
ship, in order to deliver the Homan 
consul and army from the perilous 
)osition in which they had b<‘en placed 
jy the Aequinns. He saved the iioinan 
army, didealed the enemy, and, after 
holding the dictatorship only sixteen 
days, returned to his farm. 

CinSas, a Theasaliun, the friend and 
minister of Pyrrhus, king of Kpirns. He 
was the most eloquent man of his day. 
The most famous iiassagc in his life is his 
embassy to Home, with proposals for 
)eace from Pyn-hus, after the battle of 
Torn cl ea 1280 B.c.). Cirieas spared no 
arts to gain favour. The senate, how¬ 
ever, rejected Jiis proi) 08 al 8 mainly 
through tlie dying eloquence of old App. 
Claudius claecus. 

Cingfitdrix, a Gaul, one r)f the first men 
in the city of the Treviri i'JWves), at¬ 
tached iiimself to the Homans, tlioiigh 
son-in-law to Indntiurnarus, the head of 
the independent party. 

Cinna. 1. L. COHNMdJUsi CiNNA, leader 
of the popular party during tlie absence of 
Sulla in the East (87-84 B.c.h In 87 
Sulla allowed Cinna to be elected consul 
with On. Octavius, on condition of his , 
taking an oath not to alter the con- j 
stitution as then existing. But as soon 
as Sulla liad left Italy, he began his 
endeavour to overpower the senate, and 
to recall Marius and his party. Ihs was, 
however, defeated by his colleague 
Octavius in the forum, was of)liged to ily 
the city, and was deposed. But he soon i 
returned, and with the aid of Marins 
took possessit)n of Home, massacred 
Sulla’s friends, and for three HU('.ceKsive 
years. 86, 8.3, 84, was elected consul. In 
84 Sulla prepared to return from Oreece; 
and Cinna was slain by his own troops. 
2. li. OoitNEurs Cinna, sou of No. 1, 
joined M. Lepidus in his attempt to over- I 
throw the constitution of Sulla, 78. , 
Caesar made him praetor, yet he approved ' 
of Caesar’s assassination. 3. C. Hki.viuh 
Cinna, Homan poet, the friend of 
Catullus. In 44 B.c. he was tribune of 
tbo plebs, when he was murdered by tbo 
mob, who ndstook him for his namesake 
Cornelius Cinna. 

Cinyps {IVady KhakJian or Kinifo), 
river on the N. coast of Africa, between 
the Syrtes. The district was called by 
the same name, and was famous for its 
flne-hairod goats. The Roman iioets use 
the adjective Cinyphius in the sense of 
Ijibyan or African. 

Clnj^ras, son of Apollo (from whom he 
received the gift of song), mythical king 


of Cypnis, and priest of the Paphian 
Aphrodite. He was proverbial for 
wealth and beauty. By bis daughter 
Myrrha he became the father of Adonis. 
U<inco wo find in the poets Myrrha called 
Cinyreia virgo and Adonis Cinyreiua 
juveniR, 

CircS, according to Homer, daughter of 
Helios (the Sun) by Perse, and sister of 
Aedtes. distinguished for her magic art. 
She dwelt in the Island of Aeaca, upon 
which Clysses was cast. His com- 
pn.nions tested of the magic cup which 
Circe ottered them, and were forthw^ith 
changed into swine, with tlie exception 
of Eurylochus, who brought the sad news 
to Ulysses. The latter, having received 
from Hermes the root raoly, which forti¬ 
fied him against encliantment, drank the 
magic Clip without Injury, and then com¬ 
pelled Circe to restore his companions to 
their former shape. After this he tarried 
a whole year with her, ami she became by 
him the mother of Telegonus, the reputed 
founder of Tuscnlum. 

Circeli, ancient town of Lntiiim on the 
[iromontory Circeiura, said by the 
Homan poets to have been the abode of 
Circe. 

CircSsium, city of Mesopotamia, on the 
E. bank of the Euphrates, at the mouth 
of the Aborrhas. 

Circus, the chief place of public amuse¬ 
ment at Home, the scone of races and 
other B])ectacl<‘8. There were several of 
these both at Rome and in the provinces. 
The following are the most famous at 
Home: (1) Circus Maximus, in the 
Vallis Murcia between the l-'alatine and 
Aventlue. The first Tiermanont structure 
dated from the fourth century b.o. ; it 
I wail rebuilt by Julius Caesar In three 
I tiers. The two upper tiers w'ore of wood 
I and were constantly burned down until 
Trojan rebuilt the whole structure with 
great magnificence. The Circus was now 
in three tiers of arches faced with marble: 
the length was GOU yards, width 100 
yards. The E. end was semicircular, the 
o]»eii W. end contained pens icarccres) for 
twelve teams of horses. Down the 
centre ran the spina on which stood 
shrines and statues. The whole struc¬ 
ture pi'obably seated about 200,000 
persona. (2) Circus Flaminius in the 
t Oainiiiis Martins. (3) CiKcrxs Gaii et 
Nero MS, the site of which is partly 
covered by the basilica of St. Peter’s, 
This was the scene of the early Cluristian 
martyrdoms and In 19,50 tbe tomb of 
the apostle St. Peter was identified 
below the foundations of the church. 
(4) CiRCUB OF Maxentius dating from 
A.i). 309, situated on the Via Appia 
and in an excellent state of iireser- 
vation. 

Cirta, later called Oonstantina, city of 
the Massy 111 in Numldia, 50 Roman niiles 
from the sea; the capital of Sypha.x, and 
of Maslnissa and nls successors. Its 
position on a height, surrounded bv the 
Hver Ampsaga (i^mmel) made It almoBt 
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impreiBmable. During the tliird century 
A.D. it derived great wealth from its 
marble-quarries and copper-mines. It 
was restored by Constantine the Great, 
in honour of whom it was renamed. 

Cisseus, king in I'hrace, and father of 
Theano, or, according to others, of 
Hecuba, who is hence called Cisseis. 

Cissia, a very fertile distriet of Susiana, 
on the ChoaRi)es. The inhabitants, 
Cissii, were a wild free people. 

Clthaerdn, a lofty range of mountains, 
separating Boeotia from Megaris and 
Attica. It was sacred to Dionysus and 
the Muses. 

Citium. 1. Town in Cyprus, 200 stadia 
fi*om Salamis, near the mouth of tlie 
Tetius: here Cimon dJed, and Zeno was 
born. 2. Town in Macedonia, N.VV. of 
Beroea. 

Clus, ancient city in Bithynia, on a hay 
of the Propontis called Cianus Sinus, w'us 
colonized bj" tlie Milesians. It was 
destroyed by Philip III, king of Mace¬ 
donia ; but was rebuilt by I^rusias, king of 
Bithynia, from whom it was called 
Prusias. 

Cl&nis. 1. River of Etruria, forming 
two small lakes near Clusium, and 
flowing into the Tiber E. of Vulsinii. 
2. See. Bmis. 

Clarus or Cl&ros, towm on the Ionian 
coast, near (.Jolophon, with a celebrated 
temple and oracle of Apollo, surnamed 
Clariiis. 

Clastldlum {Caste^gio), fortified town 
of the Ananes, In Gallia Cispandana, 

Claudia, Quinta, a Homan matron. 
When a vessel conveying the imago of 
Cybele to Romo had stuck fast in a 
shallow at the mouth of the Tiber, the 
soothsayers annomiced that only a chaste 
woman could move it. Claudia, w ho had 
been accused of incontlnency, seized the 
rope, and the vessel forthwith followed 
her, 204 b.c. 

Claudia Gens, patrician and plebeian. 
The patrician Claudii were of Sabine 
origin, and wore said to have come to 
Rome in 504 n.c., when they were 
received among the imtricians. They 
bore various surnames. (See Claudius 
and Nero.) The plebeian Claudii were 
divided into several families. See also 
Marcellus. 

Claudl&nus, Claudius, the last of the 
Latin classic poets, fi. under Theodosius 
and his sons Arcadlus and Honorius. 
He was a native of Alexandria, and 
removed to Rome, where he enjoyed the' 
patronage of the all-powerful Stillcho. | 
He wrote a large number of poems, many 
of which (notably the Rape of I^oserpiv^) 
are extant, and are distinguished by 
purity of language and poetical genius. 
He d. c. A.D. 408. See T. R. Glover, Life 
and Letters in Fourth Century: M. Plat- 
nauer’s Claudian (Loeb I^ibrary, 1922). 

Claudius, patrician. 1. App. Claudius 
Sabinus Rboillknsis, a Sabine, of the 
town of Regillum or Regilli, who in his 
own country bore the name of Attus 


Clausus, being the advocate of peace with 
the Romans, when hostilities broke out 
between the two nations, withdrew to 
Rome, .*>04 B.c. He was received iiib) tbo 
rarUcs of tlie patricians, and lands beyond 
the Aiiio w'cre assigned to his followers, 
who w'ore formed into a new tribe, called 
the Claudian. He exhibitcid the charac¬ 
teristic which markt'd Ids descendants, 
and show'od the moat bitter hatred to¬ 
wards the plebeians. He was consul 
495; and ids conduct towards the 
plebeians led to their secession to tho 
Mons Saecr, 494. 2. Arp. Claudius 

Reoiij.. .Sail, the decemvir, 451 and 450, 
In the latter year his conduct was tyran¬ 
nous towards the plebeians, till his 
I attempt against Virginia (q.ik) led to the 
overtlirow of tho doeemvirate. Appins 
was impeached by Virginias, but he either 
killed Idmself, or was put to death, in 
prison, by order of the tribunes. :i. Apr. 
Claudiub Caecus became blind before 
his old age. In his censorship (312), to 
which he was elected without having been 
consul previously, he built tlie Apiiian 
aqueduct, and (Mmiinenoed the Appian 
road, wliioh was continued to Caj)iia. 
He retained the censorship four years, in 
opposition to the law, wddcli limited the 
hmgth of the ollice to eighteen months. 
Ho was twice consid, 307 and 290 b.(L 
In his old age, Appius induced the senate 
to reject tho t(;nns of peace ofTerod by 
PyiThiis. {See- ClNEAS.) Appius was 
the earliest Roman writer in prose and 
verse whose name has come down to us. 
4. Arp. Cl. PuLciiKU, brotlier of the 
celebrated tribune, whom ho joined in 
opposing the recall of Cicero from banish¬ 
ment. He preceded Cic^ero as proconsul 
in Cilicia (53). fled with Pompey fi'om 
Italy, and died before the battle of 
Pharsalia. 5. P. Claudiijs (or usually 
Clodixtk) Puloher, brother of tho 
preceding. The notorious enemy of 
Cicero, and a most profligate eharaotor. 
In 62 ho i)rofaned the mysteries of tho 
Bona Dea, vvliloh were celebrated by the 
Homan matrons in the house of Caesar; 
was discovered; and next year, 61, when 
quaestor, was brought to trial, hut 
obtained an acquittal by bribing tho 
judges. He had attempted to prove an 
alibi; but Cicero^B evidence showed that 
Clodius was with him in Rome only three 
hours before be pretended to have neen at 
Interamna. In order to revenge himself 
upon Cicero, Clodius was adopted into a 
plebeian family, that be might obtain the 
formidable power of a tribune of the 
plebs. Ho was tribune 58, and, supported 
by the triumvirs Caesar, Pompey, and 
Crassus, drove Cicero into exile; but ho 
was unable to prevent the recall of Cicero 
In the following year. In 56 Clodius was 
aodile, and attempted to bring his enemy 
Milo to trial. For an account of his 
enmity with Milo and eventual murder 
see Milo. 

Claudius If Roman emperor, a.d. 41-- 
54. His full name was Tib. Claudius 
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Driisus Nero Gemianlcus. He was the 
younger son of Drusns, the brother of the 
emperor Tiberius, and of Antonia, and 
was b, lat August 10 b.c\ at Lyons in 
Gaul. When ho grew up he devoted 
himself to Literary pursuits, but was not 
allowed to take part in public affairs. 
Ho had reached the age of 50, when he 
was raised by the soldiers to the imperial 
throne after the murder of Caligula. 
Claudius w^as not cruel, but the weakness 
of his character made him the sla,ve of his 
wives and freedinen, and thus led him to 
consent to acts of tyranny. He was 
inarricd four times. At the time of his 
accession ho was married to his third wife, 
the notorious Valeria Messalina, who 
governed him for some years, together 
with the freedinen Narcissus, Pallas, and 
others. After the execution of Mossalina, 
A.i>. 48, a fate wliich she richly merited, 
(’laiidius was still more unfortunate in 
clioosing for his wife his niece Agrippina. 
She prevailed ufion him set aside his owm 
son, Britannicus, and to adopt lier son, 
Nero, that slio might secure the succession 
for the latter. Claudius soon regretto<l 
this and was poisoned by Agrippina, 54. 
In Jiis reign the southern part of Britain 
was made a Homan province, and 
Claiuiius himself went to Britain in 43. 
Sre V. M. Saramuzza, The Emperor 
Vlandhvs (1940). 

Claudius II (M. AiTRELitrs Claudius), 
Homan emperor a.d. 208-70, W'os des¬ 
cended from an obscure family, and suc¬ 
ceeded to the empire on the death of 
GalMenus (208). lie defeated the Ale- 
manni and Goths, and received in conse- 
(jnciice the surname GothUms. He d. in 
270, and was succeeded by Aurelian. 

Clazdmdnae, city of Asia Minor, and 
one of the twelve Ionian cities, lay on the 
N. coa.st of the Ionian peninsula, upon the 
Gulf of Smyrna. It was the birthplace of 
Anaxagoras. 

Cldanth§s, Stoic philosopher, h. at 
Assus in Troas c. 331 b.c. He placed 
himself under Crates, and then under 
Zeno, whose disciple he continued for 
nineteen years. In order to support 
himself, he worked all night at drawing 
water from gardens; but as ho spent the 
whole day in philosophical pursuits, and 
had no visible means of support, ho was 
summoned before the Areopagiis to 
account for his way of living. The judges 
were so delighted by the evidence of 
industry which he produced, that they 
voted him 10 mlnao, though Zeno would 
not permit him to accept them. He 
succeeded Zeno in his school 263 b.c. 
He d. c, 230, at the age of 99, of voluntary 
starvation. His Hymn to Zeua has 
survived. (Text, with translation and 
notes by E. H. Blakoney (1921); also 
trails, by A. S. Way (1934).) 

Clftarchus, Spartan general, served in 
the Peloponnesian War, and at the close 
of it persuaded the Spaitans to send him 
as a general to Thraoe, to protect the 
Greeks against the Thracians. But 


having been recalled by the ephors, and 
refusing to obey their orders, he was con¬ 
demned to death. He thereupon crossed 
over to Cyrus, collected for him a large 
force of Greek mercenaries, and marched 
with him into Upper Asia, 401, in order 
to dethrone his brother Artaxerxes. 
After the liattle of Cunaxa and the death 
of Cyrus, Clearchus and the other Greek 
generals were mad© prisoners by the 
troacliery of Tissaphernes, and were put 
to death. 

Clemens. 1. Romanus, Bishop of 
Romo, at the end of the first century* 
probably the same as the Clement whom 
St. Paul mentions (Pliil. iv. 3). He 
wrote an epistle in Greek to the Corinthian 
Chnrch. There is extant a second epistle 
under his name, which, however, is 
nowadays considered as the work of a 
later date (third century). See transla¬ 
tion in J. B. Lightfoot, Apostolic Faihers 
(1908); also in the Loeb Library. 2. 
ALEXANJ>fiiNU.s, so Called from his long 
residence at Alexandria. He was 6, c. 
A.D. 150 and d. c. 220. He wrote the 
Hortaiorj/ A ddress to the Greeks to convert 
tlu'in to Christianity; also the Paedagogue, 
which contains rules of conduct for the 
new convert; and the Stromata, a dis¬ 
cursive book giving information on the 
history of philosophy. There is a text 
and translotion of some of Ids works in 
the Loeb Library; see also C. Bigg, Tlie 
Christian Platonists of Alexandria (rev. 
ed., 1913). 

Cld6bis. See Biton, 

Glddbulus, one of the Seven Sages, of 
Lindus in Rhodes, son of Evagoros, lived 

c. 580 B.c. Bt»th he and his daughter, 
Cleobuliue or Cleobule, wore oclebratod 
for their skill in riddles, 

C16ombr6tus. 1. Son of Anaxandrides, 
king of Sparta, became regent after the 
battle of Thermopylae, 480 b.c., for 
lUistarchus, infant son of Leonidas, but 

d. in the same year. 2. King of Sparta, 

son of PausanJas, succeeded his brother 
AgesipoUs I, and reigned 380-371 B.o. 
He commanded the Spartan troops 
several times against the Thebans, and 
fell at the battle of Leuctra (371). 3. 

King of Sparta, son-in-law of Leonidas II, 
in whose place he was made king by the 
party of Agis IV, in 242. On the return 
of Leonidas, Cloornbrotus was deposed 
and banished to Tegea, c. 240. 4. An 

Academic philosopher of Ambracia, said 
to have killed lilmself, after reading the 
Phaedo of Plato. See the famous refer¬ 
ence in Milton, Paradise Lost, ili. 473. 

Cli(6mlln§s. 1. King of Sparta, son of 
Anaxandrides. reigned 620-487 B.o. He 
w'as a man of an enterprising hut wild 
character. In 510 he commanded the 
forces by whose assistance Hippias was 
driven from Athens, and not long after he 
assisted Isagoras and the aristocraticed 
party, against Clisthenos. By hrlbing 
the priestess at Delphi, he effected the 
deposition of his colleague Demaratus 
(fl.v.), 491. Soon afterwards he waa 
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seized with madness and killed himself, to Egypt, and In 41 she met Antonj" in 
2. Kirn? of yparta, son of Cleombrotns I, Cilicia. She was now in her 28th year, 
reigrned 370-809. 3. King: of Sparta, and in the perfection of luatured heoiity, 

son of Ijeonidas II. reigrned 235-22. He which completely won the heart of 
married Ag-iatis, the widow of Agis IV; Antony. In the war between Oeturian 
and following the example of the latter, and Antony, Cleopatra accompanied her 
he entleaToured to restore the ancient lover, and was present at the battle of 
Spartan constitution. Ho succeeded, Actiuni (31). in the midst of whicli she 
and put the ephors to death. He was retreated with her licet, and thus liasttmed 
engaged in a contest with the Achaean the loss of the day. She fled to Alex- 
League and Antigoiius Doson, king of andria, where she was joined V)y Antony. 
Macedonia, but was at length defeated Seeing Antony’s fortunes desperate, she 
at the battle of Sellasia (222), and iled to entered into negotiations with Augustus, 
Egypt, where he killed himself, 220. 4. and promised to make away with 

Ah Ath«u\iau sculptor, author of the Antony. She fled to a mausoleum she 
Venus Medicean (now at Florence). had built, and then caused a report of her 

C166n, was originally a tanner, and first death to be si)read. Ant()n 3 % resolving 
came forward In public as an opponent to not to survive her, stabbed liimself. and 
Pericles. On the death of Pericles, 429 was drawn up into the mausoleum, where 
B.C., Cleon became the favourite of tlie he died in her arms. She then tried to 
people, and for about six years of the gain the love of Augustus, but seeing that 
l\*loponne.yian War (42H-422) was the lie hud determined to carry her ca]>tive to 
head of the party opposed to peace. In Horae, she put an end to her own life by 
427 he advocated in the aa.seml)ly that the the poison of an asp. She died in the 
Mytilenacans should be put to d(‘ath. 39tb year of her age (30 Ji.e.), and with 
In 425 he obtained his greatest glory by her ended the dynasty of the I'tolcmies 
taking prisoners the Spartans in the island in Kgyi)t, which was now nuulo a Homan 
of Sphacteria, and bringing them in province. See K. H. Hevau, History of 
safety to Athens. Pnflod up by this Egypt undrr thr Pf ole nunc Dynasty (1927). 
success, he ol)tained the command of an Clepsydra, a water-clock; used In the 
Athenian army, to oppose Hrasidas in Athenian law-f'(airts. 

Thra<3e; but he was defeated by Bra'^idas. Clio. See MrsAK. 
under the walls of Aini>hlpoli8, and fell Clisthdnes, an Athenian, son of 
in the l)attle, 422. Aristophanes and M(‘gael<^s and Agariste. who was the 
Thucydides both speak of him as a vile, daughter of (Jlisthenes, the tyrant of 
unprincipU'd demagogue. The cldof Sicyori. He ap[>ear.s as the head of the 
attack of Aristophanes upon Cleon was in Alcmaeonid elan on the banishment of 
the Knights (4 24), in which Cleon figures tim ihslstmt idae. Finding that he could 
as an actual dran\atiH i)ersona: and, in not (‘ope with his political rival Isagoras 
default of an artificer bold enough to except through the aid of the commrins, 
make the mask, was represented by the he s(d. himself to iimreaso the power of tiio 
poet himself with his face smeared with latter. Tiie prfucliiul change which ho 
wine lees. introduc'd was the' abolition of the four 

Cl^dnae, ancient town in Argolis, on ancient tribes and tI;o establishment of 
the road from Corinth to Argos, on a river ten now ones in tlieir stead, 510 n.o. 
of the name flowing into tlic Corinthian The purpose of this reorganization was to 
Gulf. In its neiglibourbood was Neinea, seenre a ropres(*ntution of the wfiole 
where Heracles killed the lion, which is lumplo in tlie Boulo (q.e.), or Ooumdl of 
aecordingl}" called Cleoitoens leo by the Five Hundred. Each of the new tribes 
poets. more nearly represented a clan in the 

ClSdpatra. 1. Niece of Attains, mar- community and contained a number of 
ried Philip 337 B.C., on whose murder sJie demes. Every person registered within 
was put to death by Olympias. 2. the dem© was enfrancliised. and voted in 
Daughter of Philip and Olympias, and tiie p(»pular assembly. In addition each 
sister of Alexander the Grefit. married tribe had a local government of its own. 
Alexander, king of Eidrus, 33G. It wa.s Clisthenes is also said to liave instituted 
at her marriage feast that Philip was osti’acism. Isagoras and his i>art v called 
murdered by Pausanias. 3. Eldest in the aid of tlu^ Spartans, but Clisthenes 
daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, celebrated and bis friends eventually triumphed, 
for imr beauty, was 17 at the deatli of her Clltdm^chus (187-110 n.c.), i^hllo- 

father (51), wlio appointed lier heir of his sopher. Bv birth a Carthaginian, he was 
kingdom in conjunction with her younger a pupil of (jarneades, and from 127 head 
brother, Ptolemy, whom she was to of the Academy. A sceptic, he wrot© 
marry. She was expelled from the throne many works (now lost) expounding his 
by Pothlnus and Achillas, his guardians; master’s teaching. He died by suicide, 
but having won by her charms the sup- Clitor or Clitdrlum, town In the N. of 
port of Caesar, he replaced her on the Arcadia on the river Clitor. There was a 
throne In cr)niunotion with her bredher. fountain near by, the waters of which are 
She had a son by Caesar, called Caesarion, said to have given to persons who drank 
and she afterwards followed him to Home, of them a dislike for wine, 
where she appears to have been at the Clitumnus, small river in Umbria, 
time of his death, 44. She then returned springing from a rock in a grove of 
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cjTPress trees, where was a sanctuary of 
the god Clitunimis, and falling into the 
Tinia, a tributary of the Tiber. Virgil 
men lions {Georu. ii. 146) the white 
cattle, intended for sacrifices, -which 
grazed on its banks. 

Clitus, Macedonian general. Ho saved 
the life of Alexander at tlio battle of 
(iranicuB, 1134 b.c. In 328 ho was slain 
by Alexander at a banquet, when both 
parties were heated with wine, and Clitus 
had provoked tlio king’s resentment by 
insolent language. Alexander was incon¬ 
solable at his fricuid’s death. 

Clodlus, another form of the name 
Claudius (q.r.). 

Cloella, a Homan virgin, ono of the 
hostages given to Horsena who escaped 
from tiie Ktruscan camp, and swam across 
the Tiber to Rome. She was sent back 
by the Homans to Porsena, who was so 
struck with lier gallant deed, tiiat be not 
only set her at liberty, but allowed her to 
take with her a part of the liostagcs. 
Porsena also rcwar<ied her with a horse 
adorned with splendid trapi>ings, and the 
Romans with a statue of a woman on 
horseback. 

Clota Aestuarlum {Firth of Clyde), on 
W. coast of iSeotUind. 

Clothe, one of tiio Fates. See Moirae. 

Cluentius Hdbltus, A., of Lariuum, 
aecnsed in 74 n.u. bis own stepfather, 
Statius Albius Oppiaiiicus, of attempting 
to procure bis death by poison. Oppiani- 
ous was condemned, and it was l)elleved 
that ClnentluH had bribeni the judges. In 
661 Cluentius was accused by young 
Oppianicus, son of Statins Albius, wd»o 
had died in tlie interval, of throe acts of 
poisoning. He was defended by Cicero 
in tlio oration still extant, and was 
acquitted. 

Cluslum {Chiusi), ono of the most 
powerful of the tw(dve Etruscan cities, 
originally called Cainers or Chamars, 
situated above the river Clania, and S.W. 
of Lake Trasimene. It was the residence 
of Por.sena, and near by was the sepulchre 
of this king in tiie form of a lab>'Tiritb. 
{Subsequently Clusium was in alliance 
with the Romans, and was regarded as a 
bulwark against the Gauls. Its siege by 
the (jlauls, 31)1 h.c., led to the capture of 
Rome (390). In its neighbourhood wore 
warm baths. Remains from the ceme- 
terie.s of Clusium are of great archaeo¬ 
logical importance: they can be seen in 
the miiseiiins of Chiusi, Florence, and 
Palermo. 

Cluslus, a surname of Janus. 

ClS'mfinS: 1. Daughter of Oceanus and 
Totliys, and wife of lapetus, to whom she 
bore Atlas and Prometheus. 2. Mother 
of Pbaethon by Helios (the Sun). 3. 
Relative of Menclaiis and a companion 
of Helena, with whom she was carried o£t’ 
by Paris. 

ClSi^temnestra, daughter of Tyndareus 
and Jjeda, sister of Castor, Pollux, and 
Helena; wife of Agamemnon; and mother 
of Orestes, Iphigenla, and Eleotra. See 
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the play of Aeschylus, the Agamemnon, 
During her husband’s absence at Troy 
she lived in adultery with Aeglsthus, and 
on his return to Mycenae she murdered 
him with the help of Aeglsthus. {See 
also Agamemnon.) She was subse¬ 
quently put to death by her son Orestes. 

Cl^tlS, a sea nymph, daughter of 
Oceanus, changed into the plant helio- 
tropium. 

Cnidos, city of Asia Minor, on the pro¬ 
montory of Triopium on the coast of 
Caria, was a Lacedaemonian colony. It 
was built partly on the mainland and 
j)artly on an Island, and had two har¬ 
bours. It had a considerable commerce, 
being specially noted for a famous wine. 
The statue of Aplirodito by Praxiteles 
stood in her temple here. Guidos was 
also the home of the great astronomer, 
Eudoxus, and the seat of a famous 
medical school. 

Cnossus, Gnossus, Cnosus, or Gndsus, 
ancient town of Crete. It is rnentioned 
by the i)oets in conseciuence of its con¬ 
nection with Minos, Ariadne, the Mino¬ 
taur, and the Labyrinth; and the adjec¬ 
tive CnossiUH is used as equivalent to 
Cr(‘.tan. See Greta. Sec also A. J. 
Ijlvans. PaLaec of JMines at Cnossos 
(1921-36). 

CocMus, mythical king of Sicily, who 
reetdved Daedalus on liis flight from 
c;rctc, and with the assistance of his 
daughters put Minos to death, when the 
latter came in pui*8uit of Daedalus. 

C6ch§, a city on the Tigris, near Ctesl- 
phou. 

CoclSs, Hdratius, t hat Is, Horatius the 
‘one-eyed,’ a hero of the old Homan lays, 
is said to have defended the Siiblician 
l)ridge along with Sp. Lartius and T. 
IJerminius against the whole Etruscan 
army uu(i«'r Porsena, while the Romans 
br<.tke down the bridge beliind them. 
When tlie work wos nearly finished, 
Horatius sent back his two companions. 
As soon as tlie bridge was quite destroyed, 
he plunged into the stream and swam 
across to tlie city in safety. The story 
appears to be wliolly mythical, invented 
probably to explain a i)rimitive statue of 
Vulcan opposite the Subliclan bridge. 

CdoJ^tus (or ‘river of wailing’), river in 
Ei)irus, a tribut^ary of the Acheron. 
Lilvo the Acheron, the Cocytus was sup¬ 
posed to bo connected with the lower 
world. 

Codomannus. See Darius, 3. 

eSdrus, son of Melanthus, and last king 
of Athens. When the Dorians invaded 
Attica from I^eloponnesus, an oracle 
de<dared that they would bo victorious if 
the life of the Attic king was spared. 
Codrus thereupon resolved to seicriilce 
himself for his country. He entered the 
camp of the enemy in disguise, com¬ 
menced quarrelling with the soldiers, 
and was slain in the dispute. When the 
Dorians discovered the death of the 
Attic king, they returned home. Legend 
adds, that as no one was thought worthy 
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The Itemaim of Ancient Rome^ vol. ii 
(1892). 

CdlOmella, L. JQnlus Mdddrfitus, a 

native of Ciades, in Spain, and a contem¬ 
porary of Seiioca. He wrote a work upon 
atfriciilture {De lie Rrmiica) in twelve 
books, which is still extant. His style is 
easy and ornate. 

Cdmana: 1. City of Pontus, upon the 
Iris, celebratecl for its temple of Artemis 
Taurica, tiie foundation of which 
tradition ascribed to Orestes. The high 
j)riests took rank next after the king, and 
their domain was increased by Pompcy 
after the Mithridatic W'ar. 2. City of 
Cappadocia, also celebrated for a temple 
of Artemis Taurica the foundation of 
which was likewise Jiscrihed to Orestes. 

Comitia, in the Roman coustitution a 
legal assembly of tlio people. The 
powers of government w^ero divided at 
Rome between the senate, the magis¬ 
trates, and the peojde {ryopulus). The 
sovereign people or populiis was not the 
same at all tiines. In the earliest times of 
Romo the populus consisted of the 
patri(dans only. This original poi)ulus 
was divided into thirty curiae, and the 
assembly of these curiae, the comitia 
curiata, was the sole legitimate repre¬ 
sentative of the wliolo people. A kind of 
amalgamation of the patricians and pleba 
afterwards appeared in the comitia of 
the centuries, instituted by King Servius 
Tullius, and henceforth tlie term populus 
was applied to the united patricians 
and plebeians assembled in the comitia 
centuriata. Rut JStTvius also made a local 
division of the whole Homan territory 
into tliirty tribes, which held their 
meetings in ass(iTnblie8 called comitia 
triJbuta, which, in the course of time, 
became national assemblies, so that the 
people thus assembled were Ukewdse 
designatt‘d by the term populus. In the 
time of the Republic the functions of the 
three comitia w’ere as follows: 

Comiiia curiata. They conferred the 
imperium and the right of taking aiispices 
imon magistrates after their election, 
lliey inaugurated certain priest-s, such 
as the flamiiios and the rex sacroriim. 
They regulated the internal affairs of the 
curiae and the families connected with 
them. The comitia curiata began to be a 
mere formality as early os the time of the 
Punic wars. 

Comitia centuriata. They had the 
right of tilecting the higher magistrates, 
passing the laws put before them by the 
senate, and deciding upon war. They 
were also the highest court of appeal, and 
they had to try all offences against the 
state. 

Comiiia Irihuta, Their rights gradually 
increased. They had the power of 
electing the inferior magistrat/os. Their 
legislative power was limited to framing 
resolutions which were laid before the 
senate. By degrees this became a right 
to Initiate legislation. Their judicial 
powers were limited to tryhifi: and 


punishing with a fine a variety of civil 
offences, and also neglect of duty on the 
part of a magistrate, the einbezzlernont of 
public money, and the bad management 
of a war. 

The comitia centuriata and the comitia 
tributa were afterwards mixed together, 
possibly in the fourth century B.c. This 
combination was far more democratic, 
as the comitia tributa had acquired 
supreme importance in the state. They 
were, however, deprived of much of their 
power by Julius Caesar, and gradually 
lost their position. See G. W. Botsford, 
Ttic Roman Assemblus (1909). 

Comitium, space in Rome used for 
meetings of the Asscin])ly, and for courts 
of law. Rater on it w'as hicorporatcd in 
the Forum. 

Commagenfi, the north-eastern most 
district of Syria, lying between the Taurus 
and the Euphrates. It formed a part of 
the kingdom of Syria, after the fall of 
which it maintained its independence 
under the Selcucidae. It was united to 
the Rojnan empire by Vesx)asian. 

Commius, king of the Atrebates, was 
advanced to that dignity Ijy Caesar. Ho 
was sent by Caesar to Britain, but he was 
cast into chains by the Britons, and was 
not released till the Britons had been 
defeated by Caesar. In 52 B.c. ho joined 
the other Cauls in the gi’eat revolt against 
the Romans. 

Commddus, L. AurSlIus, Roman em¬ 
peror A.D. 180-92, son of M. Aurelius and 
the yoimgcr Faustina, was b. at Lanu- 
vium, IGl, and was thus scarcely 20 when 
he succeeded to the empire. He was au 
unworthy son of a noble father. Not¬ 
withstanding the great care w'hich his 
father had bestowed upon his education, 
ho turned out a sanguinary and licentious 
tyrant. He sought to gain popular 
applause by fighting with the wild betists 
ill the amphitheatre; and having slain 
immense numbers of them, demanded 
worship for himself, as being the god 
Hercules. One of his concubines, whom 
he had determined to put to death, 
administered poison to him; but as the 
poison worked slowly, Narcissus, a cele¬ 
brated athlete, was ordered to strangle 
him, 31st December 192. See Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, chap. Iv. 

Comum (Como), a town in Gallia 
Clsalpina, at the S. extremity of the W. 
branch of the Lacus Larins (L. di Como). 
It w^as originally a town of the Insubrian 
Cauls, and subsequently a Roman colony. 
It was the birthplace of the two Plinys. 

C5m0s, the god of festive mirth and joy, 
represented as a winged youth, occurs 
only in the later times of antiquity. 

Concordia, Roman goddess, the per¬ 
sonification of concord, had several 
temples at Rome. The earliest was built 
by Camillus. In this temple the senate 
frequently met. CJoncordia is repre¬ 
sented on coins as a matron, holding in 
her left hand a cornucopia, and in her 
right either an olive branch or a patera. 
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CondrGsi, Gorman peoido in Gallia 
Belgioa, the depoudaiits of the Treviri, 
dwelt bctwoon the Kburoues and the 
Treviri. 

ConflCientes (Coldenz), town in Ger¬ 
many, at the ooiitluence of the MoselJo 
and the Rhine. 

C6n6n: 1. Athenian admiral, eoni- 
manded in the PolopoiiueBian War. 
After tJio defeat of the Athenians by 
LySander at Aegoapotarni (405 n.c.), 
(Jonon escaped with eight ships, and took 
refuge with Kvagoras in Cyprus, where he 
remained for some years. In 304 he 
gained a decisive victory over Pisander. 
the Spartan general, oft' Cnidn.s. 2. Of 
Saraos, a distinguished mathematician 
and astronomer, fi. c. 250 n.c. 

Consentes Dii, the twelve gods who 
formed the council of Jupiter, consisting 
of six male and six female divinities. 
We do not know tlie names of all of them, 
but tliey included Juno, Minerva, Sum- 
nianus, Vulcan, Saturn, and Mars. 

Constans, youngest of the three sons of 
Constantine tlie Great, received after iiis 
father's death (a.p. 3.37) Illyriciim, Italy, 
and Africa, as his share of the empire. 
After resisting Ids brother Constantine, 
who was slain in Invading his territory 
(34.0), Constans became master of the 
whole West. His charactt.T was weak 
and profligate. Ho was slain in 350 by 
the soldiers of ^tagnentius {q,v.). 

Constantina. the city. >S’ee Chita. 

Constantinopolis iConstantivople). 
founded as New’ Rome on the site of 
ancient By/antiuin by Coustantino the 
Great. Building .started in a.d. 324 and 
was completed in 330 w’hen the city was 
Rolcrauly dedicated on 11th May. 11 wius 
later enlarged by Theodoeins II and 
Ueraclius. A place (jf great strategic 
importance, it resisted for eenturio.s tlie 
invasions of Persians, HaraceiLS, Otto¬ 
mans, Goths, Huns, and Bulgurs: and for 
1,100 years, until it fell to the Turks in 
1453, it preserved the ancient civilization 
with its literature and arts. (Jon- 
stantinoplo was a city of enormous 
wealth ajid fabulous splendour: its 
alaces, churches, walls, and public 
uildings were; all of the utmost magnifi- 
oence. Most famous is the great church 
of Santa Sophia (now a mosque) built by 
Justinitm in 532; the Hippodrome, where 
in the same year occurred the ‘Nika’ 
riots; and the triple walls of Theodosius 
and Anastasius, portions of which sur¬ 
vive. See C. Diehl, Comtanlinople (1924). 

Constantlnus; 1. Constantintjs I, sur- 
named the Great, Roman emperor, a.d. 
306-37, eldest son of the emperor Con¬ 
stantins and Helena, was b. a.d. 272, at 
Naissus, a town in Upper Moesia. He 
was early trained to arms, and during a 
large portion of his reign he wiis engaged 
in wars. On the death of his father at 
York (306), Constantino laid claim to a 
share of the empire, and was acknow¬ 
ledged as master of the countries beyond 
the Alps. In 308 he received the title 


Augustus. He was engaged in a contest 
with Maxcntiiis, who had possession of 
Italy, and defeated him at the village of 
Saxa Rubra near Romo, 27th October 
312. INlaxentius tried to escape over the 
iVlilvian bridge into Rome, but perished 
in tiie river. It was in this campaign 
tliat Conslnntiue is said to have been 
converted to Christianity. It was Con¬ 
stantine’s interest to gain the aifectiona 
of ids numerous Christian subjects In his 
Rtm.gglo wdth his rivals; and it w'as pro¬ 
bably only self-intcroKt which led him at 
first to adopt Christianity. After the 
death of Maxentius, ('onstantine w’^as 
engaged in a contest w ith Idcinius, who 
had obtained possession of the whole of 
the East; tlie struggle ended in thi; defeat 
and death of Liciuius, so that Constantine 
was now sole master of tlic empire. lie 
removed the seat of empire to Byzantium, 
w'hich he called after himself Constantin¬ 
ople, and solemnly dediciated it,, 330. 
Constantino reigned in peace the rest of 
his life. He d. In May 337 ; he w as bap¬ 
tized shortly before his death by Eusoliins. 
His thr(‘OSons, Constantimis, Constantins, 
and (JonstauM, succeeded him in the 
emjiirc. 2. Constantin t s II, Roman 
emperor, 337-40, eldest of the three sons 
of Constantine the GriTit, by Fausta, 
received Gaul, Britain, Spain, and part 
of Africa at his father’s death. Dis¬ 
satisfied with his share of the empire, he 
made war ui>on his younger brother 
Constans, wiio governed Italy, hut was 
ilefeated and slain near Aqiiileia. 

Constantius: 1. CJonstantius I 

Chlokob {‘the pale’), Roman emperor, 
A.D. 305-6. lie W’as on(3 of the two 
Caesans appointed by Maxlmian and 
Diocletian in 293, and received the 
government of Britain, Gaul, and Spain, 
with Augusta Treverorum (Trier) os his 
residence. Diocletian and Maximian 
abdicated in 305, and Constantius and 
(ialerius became the Augustl. Con¬ 
stantius d. in July 306, at Eboracum in 
Britain, on an expedition against the 
Plots: his son, CoiLstantiuo, afterwards the 
Great, succeeded him. 2. Constantius 
II, Roman emperor, a.d. 337-61, third 
son of Constantine by hts second wife 
Fausta. War witli I’ersia prevented Ids 
taking part in the struggle bctw'cen his 
brothers, Constantine and Constans {g.v,)» 
After the death of (Jonstans in 350, 
Constantius opposed Magnentius and 
Vetranio, both of whom Jiad assumed tlio 
purple. Vetranio subTuitted, and Mag- 
nentluB was crushed in 353. Constantins 
rf. in 361, while on the march against his 
cousin Julian (see Julianus). 3. Con- 
8TANTIU8 III, emperor of the West (a.d. 
421), a distinguished general of Honorius. 
He was declared Anjmstus by Honorius, 
but died in the seventh month of his reign. 

Consul, the highest republican magis¬ 
trate at Rome. There were two consuls, 
elected annually by popular vote, taking 
oflico on 15tb March until 153 B.O. and 
thereafter on let January. They were 
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the highejst civil authority and also the 
supreme cominanderH of the army. 'J’hcy 
convened the senate and presided over it. 
They were the mtMlium tlirouffh which 
foreii?n affairs were l)rou{?ht to the senate, 
and they cJiiTied tlic decrees of the senate 
into effect. 'I'hcy also convened the 
assemhly of the people and presided. 
They conducted the tdections, put letfis- 
lative measures to tli(j vote, and carried 
the decrees of th(! people into effect. 
The Iavo <*otisu1s (.‘.onld only act if in 
unanimous afj:rc«Mncrit. Under the empire 
the consuls Jield olliee for only two to 
four rnontJis, and only those takinj? olliee 
on 1st .Tanuary ijravo their nann^s to the 
year: their sneeessors were kiiown as 
ronsulcfi sitffrcti. Thong’ll shorn of Its 
power, the consulate remained a coveU'd 
honour until a.d. 5114. 

Consus, ancient Roman divinity, 
originally, it srcrns. of tlie corn store-bins, 
but ideiililied In later times witl) Nep¬ 
tune. lienee Livy calls him Nei>tunus 
Equestris. Re wn,s regarded by some as 
the god of secret deliberations. 

Contrebla, town of the Celtiberi, in 
Hispaiii a Tarra conensis. 

ConvSnae, peojile in Aqiiitania; a mixed 
race, wliich had served under .Sertorius. 
and wore settled in Aquitania by Pompey. 

C5pae, ancient town in Bocotia, on the 
N. side of the lake Copais, wliich derived 
its name from this place. 

Copais, a lake (now dry) in Bocotia, 
formed chietly by the river Oephisus. It 
was originally called ("ephisis, under 
which nam(3 it occurs in Homer. Its cels 
were much prized in antiquity. Remains 
of ancient drainage works axe visible. 

Coph§n or Cophgs {Kahvl), river which 
flows into the Indus from the W. It was 
the boundary Iietween India and Ariana. 

Coptos {Keft), city of Upper Egypt, lay 
to the E. of the Nile, some distance below 
Thebes. Under the Ptolemies it was 
Important commercially. 

Cdr&cSslum, strong city of Cilicia 
Trachea, on the borders of Pampbylia, 
standing upon a rock, and possessing a 
good harbour. 

Cdrasslae, group of small islands in the 
Icarlan Sea, S.W. of Icaria. They must 
not be confounded with the islands 
Cors^ao or CorsUie, off the Ionian coast, 
opposite the promontory Ampelos, in 
Samos, 

C6rax, Sicilian rhetorician, fl, c. 467 
B.O., and wrote the earliest work on the 
art of rhetoric. 

Corbfflo, Cn. Ddmltlus, Roman general 
who distinguished himself by his cam¬ 
paigns against the Parthlani^ In the reigns 
of Clauditis and Nero. He was corn- 
gelled by Nero to commit suicide (a.d. 

Corc^ra {Corfu), island In the Ionian 
Sea, off the coast of Epirus. About 
700 B.c. it was colonized by the Corin¬ 
thians, and soon became rich and 
powerful. The increasing prosperity led 
to rivalry with Corinth. {See Oorin- 


THiTS. ) At a later period Corcyra became 
one of the causes of the Peloponnesian 
War, 4.31. 

Cordax, a coarse dance belonging to the 
old Attic comedy. 

Corduba (Cdrdoba), one of the largest 
cities ill JJispania Baetica; founded by M. 
Claudius Marccllus in 152 b.c. ; birthplace 
of the two Senecas and of Lucan. 

C6r§, ‘tbo Maiden.' See Peiwephonk. 

Corfinlum, town of the Peligni in Sara- 
iiium, menH)ra,ble as the place which the 
Italians in the Social War destined to be 
the new capital of Italy in place of Rome. 
Hence it was called Italica. 

Cdrinna, Creek lyric poetess, of 
'I’anagra., in Br)eotia, fl. c. 500 b.c. She is 
iM'lbwed to have instructed Pindar and is 
said to liave gained a victory over him 
fiv(; times. Almost nothing was known 
of her poetry, but the remains of three 
poems have now come to light with the 
«liscovery of a papyrus at Hermopolis in 
Egypt. These poems are narrative, 
wrltien in the Boeotian dialect (tlu' only 
Boeotian poetry at X)resent known), and 
they ore believed to give a good con- 
c('ptiou of pre-Hoineric narrative poetry, 
as they probably followed a tjrimitive 
laittorii. Text and commentary cd. 
O. iM. Bowra in .1. U. Powell and E. A. 
Barber, New (..hapiers in the Hietory of 
Greek Liicraiure, iii (1933). 

Cdrinthlacus Isthmus, often called the 
Istlnnus, lay between the Corinthian and 
Saronic (J ulfs, and connected the Pelopon¬ 
nesus with the mainland or Hellas? proper. 
In its narrowest part it was 40 stadia, or 
5 Roman miles across: here was a temple 
of Poseidon, and here the Isthmian games 
wore celebrated. Four unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts were made to dig a canal across 
the isthmus, namel 5 % by Demetrius 
PoliorcetcB, Julius Caesar, Caligula, and 
Nero. 

Cdrinthlacus Sinus {G. of Lepanto), the 
gulf between the N. of Greece and 
j'elopoimesus. In early times it was 
called the Crissaean Gulf, and Its eastern 
part the Aleyoriian Sea. 

Cdrinthus, a city on the isthmus of 
Corinth. Its teiTitory, called Corinthla, 
embraced the greater part of the istlimns 
witli the adjacent part of the Pelopon- 
ncBus. In the N. and S. tbe coimtry is 
mountainous; but in the centre it is a 
plain, with a solitary and steep mountain 
rising from it, the Acrocorinthus, 1,900 
feet in height, which served as the citadel 
of Corinth. The city itself was built on 
the N. side of this mountain. Its favour¬ 
able position between two seas raised 
Corinth In very early times to CTcat com¬ 
mercial prosperity, and made it the 
emporium of the trade between Europe 
and Asia. It had two ports: Leohaeum 
on the Corinthian Gulf, and Cenchreae 
on the Saronic Gulf. At Corinth the first 
triremes were built; and the first sea-fight 
on record was between the Corinthians 
and their colonists, the Coroyraeans, 664 
B.o. Its greatness at an early period is 
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attested by nnmeroiis colonies. Its 
coiiiinerce broin^ht ffreat wealth to its 
inhabitants; but with tlieir wealth they 
became luxurious and licentious. Thus 
the worship of Aphrodite prevailed in this 
city. Corinth was originally inhabited 
by the Aeolic race. Here ruled the Aeolic 
i^isyphus and his descendants. On the 
I)orian contjucst of Pclopoimesua, the 
royal power passed to the Ileraclid 
Aletes. He and his descendants ruled for 
five preneratious, and then royalty was 
nhfdished; and an ollparcliy wtus estab- 
lisiied. confined to the powerful family t)f 
tlie Hacehiadae. This family was ex¬ 
pelled B.o. by Cypselus (q.v.), who 
reififued thirty years. He was succeeded, 
(525, by his son Periander {q.v.), who 
reiprned forty years. On his death, 58.5, 
his nepliew l^saminetitrhns reipriuMl for 
three years, ami on his fall in 581 the 
froverniuent af^ain became an aristocracy. 
In tiie Peloponnesian War b’oriiith was 
bitterly opposed to Athens. In ,SH) 
Timo]>hancs attempted to make himself 
master of the city, but he was slain by his 
brother Tiuiolcoii. Corinth maintained 
its independence till the time of the Mace¬ 
donian suf)remacy, when its citadel was 
frarrison(Hi by Macfaloniun troops. This 
prarrison was expelled by Aratiis In 24.‘i, 
whereupon Corinth joined the Achaean 
Ijeapnic, to which it continued to belong' 
till it wnv« tiikoii and destroyed in 140 by 
L. Mumrnius, the Homan consul, who 
treated it in a most barbarous nianucr. 
For a century it lay in ruins; but in 40 
it was rebuilt by Caesar, who peopled it 
with a colony <d veterans and descend¬ 
ants of freedmen. It became the capital 
of the Homan province of Aehaia, and 
recovered much of its ancient prosperity. 
Tlie site of (Jorinth w'as for lonp: indicated 
()nly by the seven Doric columns of the 
temple of Apollo, which b«;'lonp:s to the 
time of Periander (c. 625-585 n.c.); but 
visible ruins are now more extensive 
owing to the work of the American School 
from 1890. {A tner. Jcnirri. ArcJiaeoloqi/,) 
The ancient W'all of Corinth has been 
traced and is very extensive. The peri¬ 
meter of the lower city on the E, and \V. 
elopes of the Acropolis W’as 40 stadia; 
continued for 85 stadia round the Hero- j 
polls, and for 100 stadia, if the Long j 
Walls are included which connected the 
city with its harbour of Lechaeum, in the 
Gulf of Corinth. See J. G. (4’NeiU, ! 
Aririent Corinth (1930); H. G. Payne, 
Nerrornrinthia (1931). 

Coridlanus, the hero of one of the most 
beautiful of the early Reiman legemis. 
His original name was G. or On. Marcius, 
and he received the surname Coriolanus 
from the heroism he displayed at the 
capture of the Volscian capital of Corioli. 
llis haughty bearing towards the com¬ 
mons excited their fear and dislDie; and 
he was impeached and condemned to 
exile, 491 b.c. Ho took refuge among the 
Volscians, and promised to assist them in 
war against the Homans, Attius Tullius, 


the king of the Volscians, appointed 
Coriolanus general of the Volscian army. 
Coriolanus advanced unresisted till he 
came to the Cliiilian dike close to Homo, 
489. Hero ho encamped, and the 
Homans in alarm sent to liim embassy 
after embassy. Hut he would listen to 
none of them. At length the noblest 
matrons of Home, lieaded by Veturia, the 
mother of (Joriolanus, and Voluninla his 
wife, with his two little children, came to 
his tent. His mother’s rc^proaches, and 
the tears of his wife, bent his piiri>ose. 
He led ba< k bis army, and lived in exile 
among the Volscians till his death: though 
other traditions ndate that ho was killed 
by the Volscians on his return. 

Cornelia: 1. Daughter of P. Soipio 
Africanus the ehler, wife of Ti. Sem- 
proiiius Gracchus, and mother of the two 
tribunes Tiberius and (^aiiis. Slie was 
virtuous aud accomplished, and super¬ 
intended with the greatest care the edu¬ 
cation of her sons, whom she survived. 
She was idolized by the poo]»le as the 
mf)th(T of the Gracchi. 2. r);iughter f)f 
MeU'lhis Sciiuo, married first to P. 
Crassus, sou of the triinnvir. afterwards 
to Ponipey tlie (Jreat. .She accompanied 
him to Egypt after the ]>atUe of Phar- 
salia, and saw him murdereti. .She after¬ 
wards returned to Home, and received 
from Caesar the ashes of her husband. 

Cornelia Gens, distinguished Homan 
gens. Ttie names of the most distin¬ 
guished i)atri(.ian fainili('H an.*: Cothegiis 
{q.r.)y (Jiiina iq.v.), Cohsub iq.r.), Dola- 
bella (q.r.), IjCTitulms iq.v.), Sci]uo {q.v.)* 
and .Sulla iq.v.). The names of tlie 
plebeian families are Halbus {q.v,) and 
Gallus (q.v.). 

Corngllus NSpos. See Nbpos. 

Cornutus, Stoic philosoiihcr (/?., middle 
of first century a.d.). Among Jiis pupils 
were Ijuean and f^ersius. 

Coronis, mother, by Apollo, of Aescu¬ 
lapius. 

Corsica, called Cyrnus iq.v.) by the 
(Jrccks, a mountainous island in the 
Mediterranean, N. of Sardinia, lloncy, 
wax, timber, and granite were the prin¬ 
cipal productions of the island. The 
inhabitants w^ere addicted to robbery. 
The most ancient inhabitants afipear to 
liavo been Iberians; but in early times 
Ligurians, Tyrrhenians, Cartliagiriians, 
and even Greeks {see Alkicia), settled in 
the island. It was sulijeet to the Cartha¬ 
ginians at the commencAuneiit f)f the first 
Punic War, but soon afterwards passed 
into the hands of the Romans. 

Cortona, one of the twelve cities of 
Etruria, lay N.W. of the Trasirnone lake, 
and was one of the rno.st ancient cities in 
Italy, It was an important place when 
pos.sessed hy Etruscans, and also pre¬ 
viously when possessed by t he Pelasglans. 

Coruncanius, Ti., consul 280 b.o., with 
P. Valerius Laevlnus, was the first 
plebeian who was created pontifex 
maxinius, and the first person at Home 
who gave public instruction in law. 
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Corvus* M. V&lfirlus, lllufltrlons Homan 
In early history. He obtained the sur¬ 
name of Corvus, or ‘Raven,’ because, 
when serAdnia: as military tribune under 
Camillus, 349 B.o., he accepted the chal- 
leng’e of a i 7 ij?aiitlo Caul to single combat, 
and was assisted by a raven which tiew in 
the face of the barbarian. He was six 
times consul, and twice dictator, and 
rendered m{^moral>le military service's to 
his country. He reached the ojre of 100 
years, and is rcferrcfl to by the lat.er 
Roman writers ns an example of the 
favours of fortune. 

Cdrybantes, priests of Cybele or Rhea in 
Phryspa, who celebrated her worship with 
entl)usinstic dances. 

CSrj^cia, a nymph, who became by 
Apollo the motlicr of Lycoreus, and from 
whom tiic CVirycian cave on Mt. Parimssus 
was believed to havti derived its name. 
The Muses are sometimes called by the 
poets (Jorycidcs Nyrnjjhne, 

Cdrycus: 1. Rocky hill on the coast of 
Ionia, forming the S.W. promontory of 
the Erythraean peninsula. 2. City of 
Pamphylia, near Pliaselis and Mt. 
Olympiis. 3. City in Cilicia Asp€;ra, witti 
a good harbour, and a grotto in the moun¬ 
tains, called th(^ Corycian Cave, cele¬ 
brated by the poets, and also famous for 
its salTron. At the distance of 100 stadia 
(10 geographical miles) from Corycus w'as 
a promontory of the same name. 

Cos, Cdus, one of the islands called 
Sporades, the home of Hippocrates, lay 
off the coast of Caria, in Asia !Minor. Its 
chief productions were wine, ointments, 
and the famous light transparent dresses 
called Coac restes. 

C6sa or Cdsae {Ansedonia), ancient city 
of Etruria near the sea, wdtli a good har¬ 
bour, called Herculis Portus, and after 
the fall of Falerii one of the twelve 
Etniscan cities. 

Cossaea, a district on the confines of 
Media and Persis, inhabited by a rude, 
warlike people, the Cossaei, whom the 
Persian kings never sul)dued. They 
were conquered by Alexander (325, 324 
B.C.), but after his death they regained 
their independence. 

Cossus, Aulus Cornfillus, consul 428 B.C., 
who killed Lars Tolumnius, the king of 
Veii, in single combat, and dedicated his 
spoils in the temple of Jupiter—the 
second of the three instances in which 
the spolia opima were won. 

Cothurnus, a Greek name for a buskin 
or high shoe worn by tragic actors to 
increase their apparent stature. 

Cdtlso, king of the Dacians, conquered 
In the reign of Angustus by Lentulus. 

Cotta, Aur€llus: 1. C., consul 75 B.C., 
distinguished orator; is introduced by 
Cicero as one of the speakers in the JJe 
Oratore^ and the l)e Natura iJeorum, 2, 
L., praetor 70, when he carried the cele¬ 
brated law {Lex Aurelia Judiciaria) 
which entrusted the judicia to the 
senators, equites, and tribuni aerarii. 

Cotta, L. Aurunoulfiius, one of Caesar’s 


legates in Gaul, perished in the defeat 
inilicted by Ambiorix {q.v.), 54 b.c. 

Cottabos, a Greek game played at table. 
It consisted in throwing wine at a mark, 
without spilling any, but with a double 
splash. 

Cottius, king of several IJgurian tribes 
in the Cottian Alps. {See Aupks.) He 
submitted to Augustus, who granted him 
tiie sovereignty over twelve of these 
tribes. Cottius made roads over the 
A1i>h, and erected (8 b.c.) at Segusio 
(Susa) a triuiriphal arch in honour of 
Augustus, extant at the jjresent day. 
His authority w^as transinitt-cd to his son 
under Claudius. 

Coitus, a giant with 100 hands. 

C6ty6ra, a colony of 8ino]»e, celebrated 
as the place where the 10,000 Greeks 
embarked for 8inope. 

C6tys or Cdtytto, Thracian divinity, 
wliose licentious h;stival, the Cotyttia, 
resembled that of tlie I’hrygian Cyl)ele. 
In later times her w'orship was introduced 
at Athens and Corinth. 

C6tys, the name of several kings of 
Thrace. Ovid, during his exile at Tomi, 
addressed an epistle to one of those kings, 

Cragus, mountain in Lycia. 

CrantSr: 1. The armour-bearer of 
Pelens, slain by the centaur Demoleon. 
2. Of Soli in Cilicia, Academic philo¬ 
sopher, studied at Athens under Xeno- 
cratee and Polemon, and Ji. 300 B.c. He 
was the author of several moral works, all 
of w Inch are lost. Cicero commends him, 
and made great use of his work On Grief, 
in the third book of his TitscuJan IHspu- 
tatums, and in the Consolatio w'hich ho 
comT> 08 ed on the death of his daughter 
Tullia. 

Crassus, the name of a distinguished 
family in the Gens Liclnia, the most 
distinguished i)erson8 in which were: 1. 
L. Liciniuh Chahsus the orator, who was 
consul 95 B.r., censor 92, and rf. 91. In 
the treatise De Oralore Cicero introduces 
him as one of the spt'akers, and he is 
understood to express Cicero’s own senti¬ 
ments. 2. M. Licinius Crassus, siir- 
uamed Dives. His father, who was 
consul 97 B.c. and censor 89, tuok part 
with Sulla in the civil war, and put an end 
to his own life, when Marius and Cinna 
returned to Rome at the end of 87. 
Young Crassus fought with Sulla against 
the Marian party, and on the defeat of the 
latter was rewarded by donations of 
confiscated property. His ruling nassion 
was the love of money. He bought 
multitudes of slaves, and, in order to 
increase their value, had them instructed 
in lucrative arts. He worked silver 
mines, cultivated farms, and built 
houses, which he let at high rents. In 
72 he was appointed praetor in order to 
carry on the war against Spartacus and 
the gladiators; he defeated Spartacus, 
who was slain In the battle, and ho was 
honoured with an ovation. In 70 he was 
consul with Pompey, and entertained the 
populace at a banquet of 10,000 tables. 
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A jealousy sprang up between Pompey 
and CrasBUS which was reconciled by 
Caesar, and thus was formed the so-called 
Triumvirate in 60. In 55 he was consul 
with Pompey again, and re(‘cived the 
province of Syria, where he ho]>ed to add 
greatly to his wealth. Ho was defeated 
by the Parthians in the plains of Mesopo¬ 
tamia near Carrhae. the Haran of Scrip¬ 
ture. lie was shortly afterwards slain 
at an interview with the Parthian general. 

Craterus: 1. Distinguished general of 
Alexander the Great, on whose death 
(323 n.c.) he received In common with 
Antipatcr the government of Macedonia 
and Greece. He fell in a battle against 
Eumenes, in 321. 2. Greek T)hy.sician, 

who attended the family of Atticus, men¬ 
tioned by Horace and Cicero. 

Cr&t§s: 1. Athenian j^oet of the old 
comedy, fl. 4,50 n.c^. 2. Of Thebes, a 

pnpll of the Cynic Diogenes, fi. c. 320. 
3. Of MalliLS in Cilicia, a celebrated 
grammarian, founded the school cd 
grammar at Pergamns, and wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Homeric poems, in op¬ 
position to Aristarchus. 

Crathis: 1, River in Achaia, falling 
into the sea near Acgac. 2. River in 
lower Italy, between Lueania and 
Bruttii, and falling into the sea near 
Sybaris. Its waters were fabled to dye 
the hair blond. 

Crd,tlnus, celebrated Athenian poet of 
the old comedy; d. in 422, at the age of 
97. Ho gave the old comedy its peculiar 
character, and did not, like Aristnphanes, 
live to see its decline. He is frecpiently 
attacked by Aristophanes, who charges 
him with intemperance, an accusation 
which was admitted by Cratinus himself. 

Cr&tippus: 1. Greek historian of the 
late Ilelienistio age posing as a younger 
contemporary of Thucydides, wdiose 
history he continued to 394 u.o. A 
portion of his work—so it is believed— 
was discovered In 1896 and edited 
by Grenfell and Hunt. See Oxyrryn- 
CHUS. See J. B. Bury, Ancient Greek 
Historians^ lecture v. 2. Peripatetic 
philosopher, accompanied Pompey in his 
flight after the battle of Pharsalia, 48 b.c. 
He afterwards settled at Athens, where 
young Cicero was his piiidl. 

Gr6m6ra, a small river in Etruria, which 
falls into the Tiber a little above Rome; 
memorable for the death of the 300 FabJi. 

Grdmdna {Cremona)^ Roman colony in 
the N. of Italy, near the confluence of the 
Addua and the Po, was founded with 
Placentia, 218 B.c., as a protection figainst 
the Gauls and Hannibal’s Invading army. 
It soon became important, but haying 
espoused the cause of Vltelllus, It was 
destroyed by Vespasian, a.d. 69. 

Crft6n; 1. King of Corinth, whose 
daughter, Glance. married Jason. 
Modea, thus forsaken, sent Glance a 
garment which burnt her to death when 
she put it on; the palace took Are, and 
Creon perished in the flames. 2. Son of 
Menoecus, and brother of Jooaste, the 


wife of Laius. After the death of Lalus, 
Croon governed Thebes for a short time, 
and then smTenderod the kingdom to 
Oodipns, wdio had delivered the countiT 
from the Sphinx. After the death of 
Eteocles and l\dynices, the sons of 
Oedipus, he again governed I’hebes. His 
cruelty in forbidding burial to the corpse 
of Polynices, and his sentencing Antigone 
to death for disobeying his orders, 
occasioned the death of his own son 
Haemon. See the Sophocleari trilog 5 % 
Oedipus Tyrannies, Oedipus Coloneiis, and 
Antigone. 

Crfioph^lus, of Cldos, one of the earliest 
epic poets, said to Juive been the friend or 
son-in-law of Homer. 

Cresphont§s, a Heraclid, son of Aristo- 
machuR, and one of the conquerors of 
I'Ydoponm'SUs, obtained Messemia for his 
sliare. During an insurreetiou of the 
Messenians. he and two of his sons were 
slain. A third son, AeT)ytus, avenged his 
death. See also Akpytcr, 2. 

Crestonia, district in Macedonia 
b{'tween the Axius and Strymon, in¬ 
habited by the Oestoiuiei, a Thracian 
people: their chief town was Crestnn or 
Crestoue, founded by the l^elasgians. 

Crete (Caridia), large island in the S. 
part of the eastern Mediterranean. It 
was celebrated for its salubrity and 
fertility, and was civilized at an early 
period. Horneir si)eaks of its 100 cities, 
and archaeology to-day sliows that ho did 
not exaggerate. Before the Trojan War 
we hear of a king Minos (q.v.), who resided 
at Ctiosfius, and ruled over the greater 
part of the island. The ancient traditions 
of Minos have been confirmed by archaeo¬ 
logical excavations, begun at Cnossus by 
Sir Arthur Evans in 1895 and continned 
for over thirty years. The l^alace of the 
King has been unearthed—a magnificent 
building. It was proved to be the same 
as the traditional labyrinth (the Palace of 
the Double Axe as the name signifies). 
Wonderful works of art were disclosed— 
porcelains, frescoes, jars, vases, statu¬ 
ettes, plaster reliefs, and inscriptions in 
the still undeciphered Minoan script, 
which replaced picture-writing. The 
kings of Crete were sea-kings, and the 
people they ruled probably originated in 
Asia Minor. It is not credited that they 
traced their origins from Akkadian 
invaders under Sargon or some other 
conqueror. There wore early relations 
between Crete and Egypt, and the im¬ 
pulse towards civilization may have 
derived from Egyptian immigrants in the 
third millennium. Art may have been 
influenced also from Asia Minor. The 
highest level of civilization, denoted as 
Minoan, was reached at the period of 
Crete’s greatest power (dating somewhere 
from 2000 to 1400 B.O.). The important 
cities of Phaestus in the S. and Cnossus 
In the N. may have been independent 
states at first until the former became 
subject to the latter, as the power of 
Cnossus grew. In addition to corn and 
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wine Crete possessed copper mines, and 
purple dye was extracted from the miirex 
ahell-flsh. The prosperity of Crete, how¬ 
ever, depended more on the seamanship 
of the Cretan sailors and their earryintf 
ti*ade than on industry and export. A 
lonj? period of peace encoiirai?ed art and 
craft. The island was ruled by an 
organized government, and taxes were 
oollectod in kind. Little is kTK»wn ef 
religious beliefs. A nature goddess was 
worshipped, whom the Creeks in later 
days claimed to be the mother of Zeus. 
Her symbol was the Double Axe. Doves, 
Biiakes, and pillars were also reverenced, 
and the bull played a part In religion and 
in popular sport. The legend of the 
Minotaur may have arisen from the 
stories of captives who were trained in 
bull-leaiiing as a spectacle for the Cretans. 
Or it is possii)lo that the legend is a 
distorted recollection of the fact of the 
royal iiiearnation of Minos, the Bull-king, 
who, after holding ohice for nine years, 
went into ti)e Die-taean cave, the saue- 
tuary of his divinit.y, and was tluTc 
solemnl>’ slain as a satTiflcc, when his 
sneccss<>r issued forth to be hailed a.s the 
rejuvenated lucarnatiou of divinity, then 
in his turn to be slain after reigning nine 
years. At a later stage the actual death 
of the I^riest-king w'aa probably merely a 
ritual act. (h’etan iulliienco and pro¬ 
bably Cretan rule spread ov<‘r Llie 
Aegaean Islands and mainland of Creeee. 
But in the second millennium Onossiis. 
Dhaestus, and other cities were ovcj-taken 
by soiru* (Jlsastcr. This may have been 
due to natural causes which brought 
about tbe eruption at Thera. Or poKsil)!^ 
the old rulers were otherthrown by civil 
war. There is no sign of foreign invasion, 
and r-U‘<»«perit 3 ’ returned for a period, but 
c. lioo B.c. foreign invad(?rs, possibly 
but not certainly from Mycenae,-sacked 
Cnossus. The Minoan civilization came 
to an end. At a later period the ruling 
classes were Dorians, who setth'd in 
Crete about 60 years after tlie Dorian 
conquest of the Peloponnesus, and they 
introduced the social and political 
institutions of the Dorians. Snhse- 

a uently Doric customs disappeared and a 
egeneraoy in morals prevailed. Tiio 
Cretans were cclebrnted as archers and 
often served as mercenaries in the armies 
of other nations. The island was con¬ 
quered by Q. Metellus, who received the 
surname Oreticus, 68-66 n.c., and it 
became a Roman province. See Sir 
Arthur Evans, Palace of Minos, 5 
vols. (1921-36); Baikio, The Sea-kings of 
Crete; Glotz, The Aegean Civilization; 
J. Pendlebury, Archaeology of Crete 
(1939). {See Pig, 40.) 

GrSteus or Catreus, son of Minos by 
Pasiphad or Crete. 

CrStheuB, son of Aeolus and Enareto, 
wife of Tyro, and father of Aeson, Pheres, 
Amythaon, and Hlppolyte: he founded 
lolcus. 

Crddsa, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, 


wife of Aeneas, and mother of Ascanlus. 
She perished on the night of the capture 
of Troy, See Virgil, Aeneid, bk. ii. 

Crissa or Crisa, and Cirrha, towns in 
Phocis, regarded by some writers os the 
same jilace; but it seems probable that 
Crissa. was a, town inland S.W. of Delphi, 
and that Cirrha was its port in the 
Crissaean G ulf. The Inha bitants of these 
townis taxed the pilgrims frequenting the 
Delphic Oracle, In consequence of which 
tlie Ainphictyons declared war, 595 u.o., 
and eventually destroyed theni. The 
rich Crissaean jdain was decilared sacred 
to the Delphic god, and was forbidden to 
he enltiv-ated. The cultivation of this 
plain by the inhabitants of Amphissa led 
to the rtacrod War, in which Philip was 
edjosen general of the Amphietyons, 338. 
Orissa, remained in ruins, but Cirrha was 
afterwards rebuilt, and became the 
harbour of Delphi. 

Crltlas, pupil of ^^oerates, one of the 
thirty tyrants established at Athens by 
the Spartans. 404 B.C., was conspicuous 
above all his colleagues, despite his 
learning, for rapacity and cruelty. 

Crlt61&us: 1. Succeeded Ariston at 
Athens, as the head of the Peripatetic 
school of philn 80 i)hy. In 156 p,.c, he was 
sent by tlu^ Athenians as amba.ssador to 
Horne with Carneades and Diogenes. 
2. (b'lieral of the Achaean League, 146, 
tlistjngui.shed by his bitter eninity to the 
Hmnans. He was dchfated by Metellus. 

Crlton, rich citizen of Athens, and a 
frien«l of Socrates. 

Cr6cus, the beloved friend of Smilax, 
was changed by the gods into a saffron 
plant. 

Croesus, last king of Lydia, son of 
Alyattes, reigned 560-546 B.c. Ho 
subdued all the nations between the 
Aegaean and the river llalys, and made 
the (Irceks hi Asia Minor trihutary to him. 
The fame of his pou er and wealth drew to 
his court at Sardis all the wise meu of 
Greece, and among them Solon, who.so 
interview with the king was colebrntrui in 
nntiiiuity. In reply to the question, who 
was the happiest man ho had ever seen, 
the sage taught the king that no man 
shoulrl be deemed happy till ho had 
hnished his lib; in a happy way. In a 
war with Cyrus, king of Persia, Croesus 
w'as defeated. Croesus was condemned 
to be burnt to death. As he stood before 
the pyre, the warning of Solon came to his 
mind, and he thrice uttered the name of 
Solon. Cyrus inquired who it was that he 
calked on; and, upon hearing the story, 
not only spared the life of Croesus, but 
made him his friend. Croesus survived 
Cyrus, and accompanied Cambyses in his 
expedition against Egypt. 

CroinmySn, town in Mogarls, on the 
Saronic Gulf, celebrated in mythology on 
account of its wild sow, slain by Theseus. 

Cronos, in Greek mythology sou of 
Uranus and Gaea, youngest of the 
Titanes ig.v.). He sometimes appears as 
king of the Golden Age, and was identified 
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by the Romans with their pod Satnrnus 
(q.v.). It is probable, however, that he 
originated as an agricultural deity of 
some pre-hellenio people. 

Crdton or Crotona (Cotrone), powerful 
city in Magna Graccia, was situated on 
the E. coast of Briittiurn, and was 
founded by the Achacans 710 b.c. It 
was for some time the residence i>f 
Tythagoras and of Milo, the athlete. 
One of its ships was present at Salainis. 

Ctfisias, a contemporary of Xenophon, 
was private physician of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, whom he accompanied in his 
war against liis brother Cyrus, 401 B.c. 
He wrote a great work on the history of 
Persia, and also a work on India, of which 
fragments are extant. He is more irii- 
X>ortant as a source of romance than as a 
serious historian. 

Ct5Bibius, celebrated for his mechanical 
inventions, lived at Alexandria c. 250 b.c. 

Cteslphdn, city of A.ssyria, on the 
Tigris, 3 Roman miles from Selemda, 
founded as a military station by the 
I'arthians. There are remains of the 
Arsacids’ winter palace. 

Cumae, town in Campania, and the 
moat ancient of the Greek colonies in 
Italy and Sicily. It was founded c. 750 
B.c. and became in early times a flourish* 
ing city, and was in(lei)cndeiit till c. 42.5 
B.c. It was celebrated as the residence 
of the earliest Sibyl: cf. Virgil’s sixth 
^ eneid. 

CQnaxa, a small town in Babylonia, on 
the Euphrates, famous for the battle 
fought hero, 401 b.c., between the 

younger Cjtils {q.v.) and his brother 
Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

Cur§s, an ancient town of the Sabines, 
celebrated as the birthplace of T. Tatius 
and Nurria l^ompilius. 

Curgtes, in Cretan myth were demi¬ 
gods, to whom the care of the infant Zeus 
was committed. 

Curia. See Comitia. 

Curlatii, celebrated Alban family. See 
also Horatia Gens. 

carlo, C. Scribdnlus: 1. Consul 76 B.c., 
was a i)ersonal enemy of Caesar, and 
supported P. Clodius, when the latter was 
accused of violating the sacra of the Bona 
Dea. In 57 he was appointed pontifex 
maximus, and d. 53. He had some 
rep^itation as an orator, and was a friend 
of Cicero. 2. Son of No. 1, also a friend 
of Cicero, was a profligate charocjter. He 
married Eulvia, afterwards the wife of 
Antony. He at first belonged to the 
Pompeian party and was made tribune 
of the plebs, 50; but he was bought over 
by (!7aeear, and employed his power as 
tribune against his former friends. On 
the breaking out of the civil war (49), he 
was sent by Caesar to Sicily os propraetor. 
He drove Cato out of the Island, and then 
crossed over to Africa, where he was 
defeated and slain by Juba and P. Attlus 
Varus. 

COrlus Dentitus, M*., a hero of the 
Roman republic, was celebrated in later 


times as an example of old Roman 
frugality and virtue. In his first consul¬ 
ship (290 B.c.) he successfully opposed the 
Samnites; and in his second consulship 
(275) he defeated Pyrrhus so that the king 
was obliged to quit Italy. He declined to 
share in the large I)ooty that he gained. 
At tiie close of his military career he 
retired to his small farm in the country 
of tho Sabines, which lie culUvatod with 
his own hands. He was censor in 
272, and in that year executed important 
public works. 

Cursor, L. Pftpirlus, Roman general in 
the second Wamnite War, was five times 
consul (326-313 B.c.), and twice dictator 
(325-309). He frequently defeated tho 
Samnites, but his greatest victory was 
gained in his second dictatorship. Livy 
ranks him, as a general, with Alexander 
the Great. 

Cursus honorum, the order in which a 
Roman succeeded to the degrees of otflee: 
quaestor, aedilc, praetor, consul. A lapse 
of two years was required between each, 
Sulla fixed the niinimura ago for the 
consulship at forty-three. 

Curtius, Manlius, a legendary figure 
created to explain the Lotus Curtius, a 
pond in the Roman forum. The legend 
goes tliat in 362 b.c. the earth in the 
forum gave way, and a great chasm 
appeared, which the soothsayers declared 
could only be filled up by throwing into it 
Rome’s greatest treasure; that thereupon 
Curtius, a noble youth, mounted his steed 
in full armour, and declaring tliat Rome 
possessed no greater treasure than a 
bravo and gallant citizen, leaped into the 
abyss, upon which the earth closed over 
him. 

Curtius Rufus, Q., Roman historian of 
Alexan<ter the Great, whose date is about 
the middle of the first century a.d. His 
history of Alexander the Great consisted 
of ten hooks, but the first two are lost, 
and the remaining eight are not without 
considerable gaps. 

Cy&n5ae Instilae* two small rooky 
islands near the entrance of the Euxine, 
the Symplegades of mythology. See also 
SYMPLEGADE8. 

(^axarSs, king of Media, 634-594, son 
of Phraortes, and grandson of Deioces. 
He was the most warlike of the Median 
kings, and introduced great military 
reforms. He was engaged in wars with 
the Assyrians, Scythians, and Alyattes, 
king of Lydia. 

Cfb6U, See Rhea. 

Cycl&des, a group of islands in the 
Aegaean Sea, so call^ because they lay in 
a circle around Delos, the most important 
of them. In the second millennium they 
wore an Important centre of Aegean 
civilization. They connected Crete with 
Greece, and were the chief source of metal 
and marble—obsidian from Melos, marble 
from Paros and Naxos, and copper, lead, 
and other metals from Seriphus and 
Siphnus. Syros, the central island, was 
the commercial capital. 
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Cf cl6pes and C:J^cl6pes, that Is, creatures 
with round or circiiJar eyes, lloraer 
speaks of tiiem as a giffantio race of shep¬ 
herds in a land afterwards idontifled with 
Sicily, who devoured human beings and 
cared naught for Zeus; each of them had 
only one eye in the centre of his forehead: 
the chief among them was Polyi)hemus 
). According to IJcsiod the Cyclopes 
w^ere Titans, sons of Uranus and Ce, were 
three in number, Argea, Stcropea, and 
Brontes, and t^ach of them had only one 
eye in his forehead. They were throwm 
into Tartarus by Cronos, but were 
released by Zeus, and in comsegtience they 
Provided Zeus with thunderbolts and 
ightiling, Pluto with a helmet, and 
Poseidon witli a trident. They w^ere 
afterwards killed by Apollo for having 
furnished Zeus with tiie thunderbolts 
to kill Aesculapius. A later tradition 
regarded the Cyclopes as the iisststants of 
Hephaestus. Volcanoes w’cre the work¬ 
shops of that god, and Mt. Aetna in 
Sicily and the neighbouring isles were 
accordingly considered as their abodes. 
As the avsslstants of Hepiuiestus they 
make tlio metal armour and ornaments 
for gods and horses. Tiieir number is 
no longer confined to three. The name 
Cyclopean was given to the w’alls built of 
great masses of unhewn stone, of which 
speclmons are still to be seen at Mycenae 
and other parts of Greece, and also in 
Italy. 

Cycnus: 1. Son of Apollo, metamor¬ 
phosed into a swan. 2. Son of I'oseidon, 
and father of Tent's and Homithea. In 
the Trojan War Cycnus was slain by 
Achilles, and his body was metamor¬ 
phosed into a swan. 3. Son of Sthenelus, 
king of the Ligurians, and a friend and 
relation'of Phaiithon, w’as metamori)hosed 
by Apollo into a swan, and placed among 
the stars. 

CydippS: 1. Mistress of Acontius {q.v.). 
2. A Nereid. 

Cydnus, river of Cilicia Campestrls, 
rising in the Taurus, and flowing through 
the city of Tarsus. It was celebrated for 
the coldness of its waters, in bathing in 
which Alexander nearly lost his life. 

Cjiddnia, city of Crete, situated on the 
N.W. coast, derived Its name from the 
Cydones, a Cretan race, placed by Homer 
in the W. part of the island. Cydoiiia was 
the place from which quinces iCydonia 
mala) were first brought to Italy. 

Cyll&rus, a beautiful centaur, killed at 
the wedding feast of Pirithous. The 
horse of Castor was likewise called 
Cyllarus. 

CyllfinS: 1. The highest moimtain in 
Peloponnesus, on the frontiers of Arcadia 
and Achala, sacred to Hermes, who had a 
temple on the summit, was said to have 
been bom there, and was hence called 
Cyllenius. 2. A seaport town of Ells. 

Cylon, an Athenian of noble family, who 
gained an Olympic victory, 640 B,c. He 
seized the Acropolis, intending to make 
himself tyrant of Athens (c. 630). Pressed 


by famine, Cylon and his adherents were 
driven to take refuge at tho altar of 
Athena, whence they were induced to 
withdraw by the arehon Megacles, the 
Alemaeonid, on a promise that their 
lives should bo spared. Cylon himself 
e8<‘apcd, but the rest were slaughtered. 

Cynegirus, brother of tho poet Aes¬ 
chylus, distinguished himself at tho 
battle of Marathon, 490 b.c. According 
to Herodotus, when the Persians w^erci 
escaping by st'a, Cynegirus seized one of 
their ships to keep it back, but fell with 
liis right hand out off. 

CynSsIi or Cj^nStes, a people who, ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, dwelt in the W. of 
EuroiJC, beyond the Celts. They are 
identified in modern research with the 
ancient inhabitants of southern l^ortugal 
between tiie Guadiana and the Atlantic. 

CS^ii6sarge8, a gymnasium, sacred to 
neraeles, outside Athens, for the uso of 
those who were not of pure Athenian 
blood: here taught Antisthenes, the 
founder of the Cynic school. 

CynosefiphMae, ‘Dog’s Heads,* two 
hills in Thessaly; where I'lamininus 
defeated Philip of Macedonia, 197 n.c. 

Cj^nossema, ‘Dog’s Tomb,’ a promon¬ 
tory in tiie Thracian Chersonesus, so 
called because it was Hur>poscd to be tho 
tomb of Hecuba, wdio had been pre¬ 
viously changed into a dog. 

Cynosura, an Idaean nymph, and one 
of the nurses of Zeus, who placed her 
among the st.ars. 

Cynthus, a mountain of Delos, the 
hh'thphwe of Apollo and Artemis, who 
were hence called Cynthius and CjTitlua 
respectively. 

Cynuria, district on the frontiers of 
Argolis and Laconia. After frequent 
w’ars the Spartans at length obtained it 
c. 5.50 n.c. 

Cyparissus, son of TeleT>hus, who 
having inadvertently killed his favourite 
stag, was seized with Immoderato grief, 
and metamorphosed into a cypress. 

Cyprianus, one of tho fathers of the 
Church, was a native of Africa. He was 
converted c. a.p. 246 and became bishop 
of Carthage in 248. Ho suffered under 
the i>ersecutlons of Decius and Valerian, 
and was in the end beheaded. Cyprian 
wrote several works which have coma 
down to us. See E. W. Benson’s mono¬ 
graph (1897). 

Cyprus or Cyprus, island in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, S. of Cilicia and W. of Syria, 
about 140 miles in length, and 60 miles in 
its greatest breadth. It was celebrated 
for its copper mhies and its general 
fertOlty. The largest plain, called the 
Salamlnian plain, is in the E. part of the 
island near Salamls. CJyprus was colo¬ 
nized by both the Phoenicians and the 
Greeks; was subject at different times to 
tho Egyi^tians, the Persians, and the 
Romans, of whom the latter made it a 
province, 68 b.c. Cyprus was one of the 
chief seats of the worship of Aphrodite, 
who is henoe called Cypris or Cypria, smd 
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victorious, but 0>tus hirasolf was slain. 
Tbe character of Cyrus is drawn by 
Xonopiion in the brightest colours. 

CJ^thera (Cerigo)^ island olT the S.E. 
point of Laconia, celebrated for i(.s 
murex beds, whence its earlier name 
J^orphyrusa, ‘the Purple.’’ It was colon¬ 
ized by the PhocnieianH, who introduced 
the worship of Aphrodite into the island. 
This proddess was hence called C’ythernea, 
Cythends; and, according to some tradi¬ 
tions, it was near this island that she 
first rose from the foam of the sea. 

Cytorus or -um, town on the coast of 
Papldagonia, a scttlomont of Sinoi>e, 
stood on t he mountain of C'ytoriis. 

Cyzicus, ancient (ireck eity in Asia 
Minor, stood upon an island of the same 


name in the Propontis. This island lay 
close to the shore of Mysla, to which it 
was uuiL d by two bridges, and after¬ 
wards (under Alexander the Great) by a 
mole, which has accuTnnlated to a con¬ 
siderable isthmus. After the peace of 
Antalcidas it freed itself from the Per¬ 
sians, and its gallant resistance against 
Mithridates (74 b.c.) obtained for it tlio 
rank of a libera ciritdH, or free state. 
The temple at Cyzious wns so magnificent 
that it was reckoned among the wonders 
of the world. It was begun by Hadrian 
and finished by Marcus Aurelius (a.d. 
107). In the reign of .lustinian it was 
destroyed by eai‘th(]u[ike, and the 
marbles were used in the building of St. 
Sophia at Coristautinople. 


D 


DS,cIa, as a Uonion province, lay 
between the Danube and ihe Carpathian 
mountains. The Daci were a brave and 
warlike people. In the reign of Dornitian 
they hct^aiue formidable under their king 
Dccebalijs iq.v.). Trajan, however, con¬ 
quered the country. {Stc 'ruAJANi’^s.) 
At a later T)eriod Dacia was invaded by 
the Goths; and as Aurclian considered it 
more prudent to make the Danube the 
boundary of the empire, he abandoned 
Dacia. 

Dactyl, a metrical foot, consisting of 
one long syllabic followed by two short 
(e.g. cdrnVnin). 

Dactyli, fabulous beings, to whom tbe 
discovery of iron, and the art of working 
it by means of fire, was ascribed. Mt. 
Ida, in Phrygia, is said to have been the 
original scat of the Dactyls. 

Daedala, a festival held by the Boeo¬ 
tians of Plataea in honour of Hera. It 
consisted of a ‘sac'red marriage’ and a 
most cui'ious fire-ceremony described by 
Pausanias (ix. 3. 3). 

Daed&lus, a mythical personage, w'hoso 
name signifies ‘cunning craftsman.’ He 
is sometimes called an Athenian, and 
sometimes a Cretan, on account of the 
long time he liv<id In Crete. Ho devoted 
himself to sculpture, and made great 
improvements in the art. He instructed 
Ills sister’s son, Calos, Talus, or I’erdix. 
who soon came to surpass him In skill 
and ingenuity, and Daedalus killed him 
through envy. Being condemned to 
death by the Areopagus for this murder, 
lie went to Crete, where the fame of his 
skill obtained for him the friendship of 
Minos. Ho made the well-known wooden 
cow for PoslphaG; and when Paslpha^ 
gave birth to the Minotaur, Daedalus 
constructed the labyrinth, at Cnossus, 
In which the monster was kept. Daedalus 
was imprisoned by Minos; but Pasiphafi 
released him; and, as Minos had seized oil 
the ships on the ooast of Crete, Daedalus 


procured wings for himself and his son 
Icarus, and fastoned them on wdth wax. 
Daedalus bow safely over the Aegaean, 
hut IcnruH fiew too near the sun; the wax 
melted, and ho fell into the sea and w'as 
drowuied. His father was entertained by 
Coca Ills. Several other works of art 
w'cre attributed to Daedalus, in Greece, 
Italy, Libya, and tbe islands of the 
Mediterranean. The name of Daedala 
was given by the Greeks to the ‘wooden 
statues,’ ornamented wdth gilding, and 
bright colours, and real drapery. 

Daemdn, Gk. fiatVo/: (1) a general 
term for deity; (2) an intermediate being 
between gods and men; (3) Genius {q.v.). 

D^hae, a great Scythian people, who 
led a nornacl life over a great extent of 
country on the E. of the Caspian, and S. 
of what is now tho Aral Sea. 

Dalmatia, a part of tho country along 
the E. coast of the Adriatic Sea. The 
Dalmatians were a brave and warlike 
people, and gave much trouble to the 
Homans. In 119 n.c. their country w*as 
overrun by L, Metollus, w^ho assumed, in 
consequence, the surname Dalmaticus, 
but t hey c^mtinued independent of the 
Homans. In 39 they were defeated by 
Asinlus Pollio, of whose Dalmaticus 
triumphus Horace speaks; but it was not 
till the year 23 tliat they were finally 
subdued by Statillus Taurus. They 
took part in the great Pannonian revolt 
under their leader Bato; but aft^er a 
three years* war were again reduced to 
subjection by Tiberius, a.d. 9. Under 
Roman rule Dalmatia w'as at first part of 
the province of Illyricum; late In the 
first century a.d. it became a separate 
province, and was finally divided by 
Diocletian into Dalmatia and Prae- 
valltana, included respectively In the 
dioceses of Pannonla and Moesia. 

D&masous, one of the most ancient 
cities of the world, mentioned as existing 
in the time of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 15), 
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stood in the district afterwards called 
Ooele-S 3 "ria. Its fmits were celebrated 
in aui^ient as in modern times; and the 
situation of the city is one of the finest 
on the jflobe. For a Ions period Oamas- 
ens M'a.8 tiie seat of an independent kiiijr- 
dom. called the kinjerdom of Syria, which 
was subdued by the Assyrians, and passed 
8ucc(;ssively under the dominion of the 
llabyionians, tiio Persians, the Greek 
king's of Syria, and the Romans. Josc^- 
phus traces the liistory of the city back 
to the Flood. One of the secrets of its 
prosperity lies in its admirable position; 
caravan routes pass tlirough it from 
Kgypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, S. Persia, 
and the Far East. In the days of the 
Ottoman domination Damascus was the 
fifth city of the empire. When tlie 
Pharaoiis were overlords of iVrsia, 
DarnasciLS was among their subjt'Ct 
cities; its name is carved on the pylons of 
Karnak and thetai»lctsof Tell-al-Arnarna. 
I^ator on Darins used it as a treasure city 
b(‘fore he mot Alexander the Great at 
Issus. .Strabo says Damascus flourished 
under the 1 hTsians: it prospered under the 
Selene ids, but gradually was eclipsed by 
Antio<'h. Aretas III (an Arabian king) 
and Tigranes of Armenia ruled over it. 
During the Parthian wars Pompey re¬ 
ceived aini)assadors there from neigh- 
bfniriiig nations, and in C2 ii.c. it was 
included in the Homan province of Syria. 
Daiimscus was one of Antony’s gifts to 
C’loopatriY, and Augustus handed it over 
to Herod the Great. In tiie early days of 
Roman government it bec'ame a strong¬ 
hold of .T udalsm (Josephus says a garrison 
of 10,000 Jowisli soldiers lived tiiere). 

In the early days of Christianity it ranked 
first of the churches under the patriarch 
of Antioch, or sixth in the whole hier¬ 
archy. Under Nero a great massacre of 
Jew.s took place in ttie city. Damascus 
suffered with tlie rest of fc^yria in the 
long struggle between Heraclius and t})C 
Persians, and was one of the earliest of 1 
the great conquests of Islam: it was cap- I 
turod by Khalid in a.d. GJJ. | 

Damo, a daughter of Pythagoras, to 
wiiom i^ythagoras entrusted his writings, 
and forbade her to give them to any oim. 
She was in cxtrciho poverty, but she 
refused many rtMjuests to sell them. 

Damoclgs, a Syracusan, a companion of 
the elder Dionysius. Damocles having 
extolled the great felicity of JMony.sius 
on account of his w’oalth and power, the 
tyrant invited him to a bnnfiiiet, in the 
midst of which Damocles saw a naked 
sword suspended over his head by a single 
horse-hair—a sight which quickly dis¬ 
pelled all his visions of hapidiiees. The 
story is alluded to by Horace {Carm. iii. 
1. 17). 

Damon; 1. Of Athens, a celebrated 
musifdan and sophist, a teacher of 
Perich's. He was said to have been also 
a teacher of Socratcis. 2. A Pythagorean, 
and friend of Phintlas (not Pythias). 
When the latter was condemned* to die 


for a plot against Dionysius I, of Syra¬ 
cuse, he obtained leave of the tyrant to 
depart, for the purpose of arranging his 
domestic affairs, upon Darnon offering 
himself to bo put to death in.stead of bis 
friend, should he fail to return. Jffiintlas 
arriv«‘d just in time to redeem Damon; 
and Dionysius was so struck with this 
friendship, that he pardoned tlio criminal, 
and entre^ated to be admitted as a third 
into their bond of brotberliood. 

Damdphon, statiiary of Messene, of the 
second century B.c., but Iiis time is 
doubtful. He is mentioned by Pausanl- 
as, and fragments of an original group, 
attributed to him, luive been exeavated 
at Lycosura in Arcadia. 

Dan&5, daughter of Acrisius king of 
Argos, was coutined by her lather in a 
brazen tower, because an oracle had 
declared that she vvonltl give birth to a 
son, who should kill his grandfatJuT. 
Rut here sbe been me the nud her of 
Perseus by Zcu.s, Mho visited her in a 
Kho\v(‘r of g()ld, and thus mocked the 
pre<“autions of the king. Nee also 
Pkksetts. 

Danm, used in Homer of the Greeks in 
general. 

D^nMdes, the fifty daughters of 
Dana us {q.v,). 

Danaus, son of Bolus, and twin- 
hrotlicr of Aegyptus. Reins had {issigned 
Libya to Danaus. but the latter, fearing 
his brother and his brother's sons, fled 
with his fifty daughters to Argos. Here 
j lu‘ was elected king by the Argives in 
Tdoce of Gelanor, ilie reigning monarcb. 

I 'riie story of the murder of tiie ff ft y sons of 
A(‘gyiitu8 l)y the fifty daughters of 
Danaus (the Datiaides) is given under 
Aegyptus (g.r.). There was one excep¬ 
tion to the murderous deed. Tiie life of 
Lynceus was si>ared by bis wife Hyper- 
mestra; and be afU^rwarda avenged the 
death of ids brothers by killing his 
father-in-law, Danaus. According to 
some poets the Danaides were punished 
in Hades by being compelled everlastingly 
to pour water into a sieve. 

Daphn§, daughter of the river god 
Pencils, in Thessaly, was pursued by 
Apollo, who waa charmed by her beauty; 
but as she was on the point of being over¬ 
taken by him, she prayed for aid, and was 
metamorphosed into a laurel tree (Sa(f>tn}), 
which became in consequence the favour¬ 
ite tree of Apollo. 

Daphne, a beautiful spot 5 miles S, of 
Antioch in Syria, it was celebrated for 
the grove and temple dedicated to 
Apollo, and also contained a pleasure- 
grtnind, theatres, etc. 

Daphnis, Sicilian shepherd, son of 
Hermes by a nymph, was t-anght by 
I^an to play on the flute, and was itigarded 
as the inventor of bucolic poetry. A 
Naiad to whom he proved faithless 
punished him ^vith blindness, wherenpoiik 
Hermes translated him to heaven. 

Dardanus, son of Zeus and Electra, the 
mythical ancestor of the Trojans. The 
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Greek traditions usually made him a king 
In Arcadia, from whence ho eniij?ratcd 
first to iSamothrace, and afterwards to 
Asia, where he received a tract of land 
from King Teucer, on which lie built the 
town of Dardania. The Dardanians 
se<un to have been derived from the 
central region of the Balkan peninsula. 

D&res, a priest of Hephaestus at Troy, 
mentioned in tlie Iliad, to whom was 
ascribed in antiquity an Iliad, believed 
to be more ancient than the Homeric 
Iioems. This work—if indeed it existed 
—is lost; but there is extant a Latin work 
in proH(^ in forty-four chapters, on the 
destruction of Troy, bearing the title 
Dareiis Phrygii de. Kxcidio Trojae 
IHMoria, and purporting to be a trans¬ 
lation of the work of JJarcs by Cornelius 
Nepos. But the Latin work is of much 
latcsr origin, it was used by medieval 
writers in their stories of the Trojan 
War. 

D&rfus: 1. King of Persia, 521-485 
B.C., son of llystaspos, was one of the 
seven Persian chiefs who destroyed the 
usurper Smerdis (g.r.). The seven chiefs 
agreed that the one of them whose horse 
neighed first at an appointed time and 
X>laco, should become king; and as the 
horse of Darius neighed first, he was 
declared king. He divided the empire 
into twenty satrapies, assigning to each 
its amount of tribute. A few years after 
his accession the Babyhmians revolted, 
but after a siege of twenty months, 
Babylon was taken by Zopyrus {q.v,), 
e. 516. Ho then invaded Scythia and 
penetrated into the interior of modern 
liussia, but he was obliged to retreat. 
On his return to Asia, ho sent part of his 
forces, under Megabazus, to subdue 
Tliraee anti Macedonia. The most 
important event In the reign of Darius 
was the commencement of the groat war 
between the Persians and the Greeks, 
In 490 the Ionian Greeks revolted; they 
were assisted by the Athenians, who 
burnt Bardis, and thus provoked the 
hostility of Darius. Darius sent against 
the Greeks Mardonlus in 492, and after¬ 
wards Datls and Artaphernes, who was 
defeated by the Athenians at Marathon, 
490. Darius now resolved to call out 
the whole force of his empire for the 
purpose of subduing Greece; but, after 
three years of preparation, his attention 
was called off by £he rebellion of Egvpt. 
He d. In 485, leaving the execution of his 
plans to his son Xerxes ‘2. King 

of Persia, 424-405, named Ochus iq.v.) 
before his accession, and then surnamed 
Nothus, or the Bastard, from his being 
one of the bastard sons of Artaxerxes 
I. He obtained the crown by putting 
his brother Sogdianus to death, and 
married Parysatis, by w'hom he had 
two sons, Artaxerxes II, who succeeded 
him, and Cyrus the Younger. Darius 
was governed by eunuchs, and the weak¬ 
ness of his government was shown by 
repeated insurrection of his satraps. 3. 


Last king of Persia, 336-330, named 
CJodomannus before his accession, was 
raised to the throne by Bagoas, after 
the murder of Arses (q.v.). He was con¬ 
quered by Alexander the Great. See 
Alexander. 

DassarStli or Dassaritae, DassarStae, a 

people in Greek Illyria on the borders of 
Mot'-edonia: tlieir chief town was Lych- 
nidus, on a hill, on the N. side of the lake 
Lychnitis. 

Dat&mSs, Persian general, a Carian by 
birth, was satrap of CiJicia under Arta- 
xerxos II (Mnernon), but revolted. lie 
defeated the generals who were sent 
against him, but was at length assas- 
feiiiated, 3G2 b.c. Cornelius Nepos, who 
has written his life, calls him the bravest 
of all barbarian generals, except Hamilcar 
and Hannibal. 

Datis, a Mede, commanded, along with 
Artai)hernes, the Persian army which was 
defeated at Marathon, 490 b.c. 

Datum or Datus, Thracian town, on the 
Strymonic Culf, subject to Macedonia, 
with gold mines in Mt. Pangaeus. in the 
neighbourhood, whence came the pro¬ 
verb, ‘a Datum of good things.' 

Daulis or Daulla, ancient town in 
Phocis, situated on a liill. celebrated In 
mythology as the residence of the 
Thracian king Tereus (q.v.), and as the 
scene of the tragic story of I^hilomela 
iq.v.) and Procne (q.v.). Hence Daulias 
is the surname of both Procne and 
Philomela. 

Daunla. See Apulia. 

DdcSb&lus, a celebrated Idng of the 
Dacians, to whom Domltian paid an 
annual subsidy. He was defeated by 
Trajan, and put an end to his own life, 

A. D. 106. See Dacia. 

D6odl§a, town of Attica near Mt. 
Panics, seized and fortified by the 
Spartans in the Peloponnesian War. 

Decemviri («= 10 men), name given to 
several commissions at Rome, with 
various functions, legal and religious. 
The Decemviri Legibus Scribundi^ were 
ten commissioners of the patrician order, 
elected to revise the laws. They entered 
into office 451 B.c., and all other magis¬ 
trates were obliged to abdicate. They 
administered the government for one 
year, and drew up a body of laws divided 
into ten sections, which were approved 
by the senate and the comitia. On the 
expiration of their year of office, ton new 
decemvirs were elected, of whom App. 
Claudius alone belonged to the former- 
body. They framed several new laws, 
but behaved In a tyrannical manner. 
They were overtlirowu by an insurrection. 
See also Virginia. 

D6clus, Gaius Messius Quintus, Homan 
emperor, a.d. 249-51, native of Pan- 
nouia, and successor of Phlllppus. Ho 
fell in battle against the Goths, together 
with his son, in 251. In his reign the 
Christians were persecuted. 

Ddclus Mas, Publius: 1. Consul 340 

B. c. with T. Manlius Torquatus, in the* 
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Latin War. Each of the consuls had a 
vision in the night before fighting with the 
Latins, announcing that tlie general of 
one Bide and the army of the other were 
devoted to death. The consuls agreed 
that the one whoso wing first wavered 
should devote himself and the army of 
the enemy to destruction. Decius com- 
nianded the h^ft wing, which began to give 
way; whereupon he rushed into the 
thickest of tlie eneiny, and was slain, 
leaving the victory to the Romans. 2. 
Hon of the i>recedmg, four times consul, 
devoted himself to death at the battle of 
Hentinum (q.v.), 205 b.c. 3. Hon of No. 2, 
consnl 279, in the war against Pyrrhns. 

Dei&nira, daughter of Oeneus and 
Althaea. Achcloiis and Heracles both 
loved Deianira, and fought for the pos¬ 
session of her. Heracles was vietorioiis, 
and she became his wife. She was the 
unw illing cause of her husband's death by 
giving him the poisoned robe which the 
centaur Nessus gave her. In despair she 
killed herself. See R. C. Jebb, Intro¬ 
duction to tho Trarhiniac of Sophocles. 

D§ldd,mla, daughter of Lycomedos, in 
the island of Scyros. When Achilles w^as 
concealed there in maiden’s attire, she 
became by him the mother of Pyrrhus or 
Neoptolemua. 

DeldoSs, first king of Media, after the 
Modes had thrown off the supremacy of 
the Assyrians, reigned 709-656 B.c. He 
built the city of Ecbatana. He was 
succeeded by his son, Phraortes (g.i?.). 

Deidt&rus, king of Galatia, 52-40 me., 
adhered to the Romans against Mithri- 
dates, and was rewarded with the title of 
king. In tho civil war he sided with 
Pompey, and was present at the battle of 
Pharsalia, 48 b.c. Ho was defended by 
Cicero before Caesar in the speech {pro 
Rege Deiotaro) still extant. 

Dfilph6be, the Sibyl at Cumae, daughter 
of Glaucus. 

DSlphdbus, son of Priam and Hecuba; 
married Helen after the death of Paris. 
On the fall of Troy he was slain by 
Menelaus. 

DSlla, the quinquennial festival of 
Apollo at Delos. 

DSlIum, town on the coast of Boeotla, 
In the territory of Tanagra, named after 
a temple of Apollo similar to that at 
Delos. Here the Athenians were defeated 
by the Boeotians, 424 b.c. 

D6Hus and DlSlIa, surnames of Apollo 
and Artemis respectively, from the island 
of Delos iq.v.). 

DSlos, the smallest of the Islands called 
Cyclades, in the Aogaean Sea, Ac¬ 
cording to a legend, it was called out of 
the deep by the trident of Poseidon, but 
was a floating island until Zeus fastened 
it by adamantine chains to the bottom 
of the sea, that it might be a secure 
resting-place for Leto for the birth of 
Apollo and Artemis. Hence it became 
the holy seat of the worship of Apollo. 
Delos was peopled by loniana, for whom 
it was the ohief centre of political and 


religious union, In the eleventh century 
B.c. It w'^as long subject to Athens; but 
It possessed an extensive commerce which 
was increased by the downfall of Corinth, 
when Delos became the chief emporium 
for the trade in slaves. In Roman times 
it was a naval station, but its com¬ 
mercial importance declined. It con¬ 
tained a temple of Leto, and the groat 
temple of Apollo, one of the most sacred 
daces of the ancient world. With this 
emple wore connected games, called 
Delia, celebrated every five years, and 
said to have been founded by Theseus. 
A like origin is ascribed to the sacred 
embassy, Theorla, which the Athenians 
sent to Delos every year. The sanctity of 
the island usually secured it, though 
wealthy and unfortified, from plunder. 
Extensive and very important excava¬ 
tions have been made since 1873 by the 
French Archaeological School at Atnons. 
See W. A. Laidlaw, History of Delos 
(1933). 

Delphi, town of Phocis on tho S. slopes 
of Mt. Parnassns. celebrated in Greece 
for the oracle of Apollo. It appears to 
have been a sacred place at least from the 
second millennium b.o.. the sanctuary 
of a pro-hellenic chthonian deity whose 
shrine and oracle w’ero taken over by 
Apollo. Tho temple of ApoUo was a 
store-house of immense treasures—gifts 
from individuals and states who had 
consulted the god. 7’he Adytum, where 
the oracle was delivered, lay to the S.W. 
of the temple: it was supposed to he the 
centre of the earth, and the exac^t spot 
was marked by a stone called the 
omphalos (navel), thought to have been 
recently discovered. Questions were put 
to the Pythia (priestess) by a male 
prophet who also Interpreted the answers, 
usually in hexameter verse. Tho Pythia 
herself delivered these answers under tho 
influence, but it is not known for certain 
how this frenzy was Induced. Excava¬ 
tions by French archaeologists since 1880 
have made the traditional theory 
untenable, viz. that it was brought on by 
vapours arising from the earth. Prof. 
W. K. C. Gutlirie has suggested a likely 
solution, pointing to the universal effects 
upon the mind of unquestioning faith 
together with strong emotional sug¬ 
gestion. The oracle announced to Julian 
the Apostate its own approaching failure, 
and it was Anally abolished in a.d. 390 
by the emperor Theodosius. See F. 
Poulsen, Delphi (1920); H. W. Parke, A 
History of the Delphic Oracle (1939). (See 
Fig. 9.) 

DSmadSs, Athenian orator, who be¬ 
longed to the Macedonian party, and was 
a bitter enemy of Demosthenes. He was 
put to death by Antipater, 319 b.o. 

D5m&ratus or D&m&r&tus: 1. King of 
Sparta, reigned from c. 610 to 491 b.o. 
Ho was deposed by Oleomenea, 491 b.o., 
and repaired to Persia, where he was 
kindly received by Darius. He accom¬ 
panied Xerxes in his invasion of Greece. 
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2, A niorchant noble of Corinth, who 
nettled afterwardn in Etruria, and bectaine 
tlio fatlier of Aruns and Lucumo (Tar- 
Qiiiniiis Prlscus). 

DemStSr (called Ceres by the Romans), 
one of the grreat divinities of the Creeks, 
was the proddess of earth’s fruits, 
OKpocially of the corn. In niytholopry she 
was tiie dauprhtor of Cronus and Khea, 
and Hister of Zeus, by whom she beeanie 
tlio mother of Persephone. Zeus, with¬ 
out the knowledge of Deineter, had 
])romiHed Persephtme to Aidoneus; and 
while the unsuspectinp: maiden was 
grathcriuf? flowers in tlie Nysiau pJahi in 
Asia, the earth suddenly opened and she 
was carried oil by Aidoneus. {See 
II A OKS.) After wanderingr in search of 
l)or dauffhUT, Dcmcter learnt from ib<r 
Sim, that it was Aidoneus who had 
r*arried her off. Thereui>on she quitted 
Olympus in ang-er and dwelt upon earth 
among men, conferring blessings where- 
tn'er slie was kindly received, and H<iverely 
piinisliing those who repulsed her. In 
lliis marmi‘r she came to Ckdeus (i/.r.), at 
Eleusis. As the goddess still continued 
angi'y, and did not allow the earth to 
Iirodhcn any fruits, Zeus sent Hermes into 
tlu‘ lowiT world to fetch hack Persephone. 
Aidoneus consented, but gave Perse- 
phono part of a pomegranate to eat. 
l)eim*ter returned to Olympus with her 
ilaughtiT. but as the latter had eatoii in 
the lower world, slie w'as obliged to spend 
one-third of the year with Aidoneus, 
continuing with her mother the remainder 
of the year, ’riie earth now brought 
forth fruit again. This is the ancient 
legend as preserved in the Homeric hymn. 
In tlie Latin poets the scene of the rape is 
near Enna, in iSicilv; and Ascalaphus, 
who liad alone seen I’ersephone eat any¬ 
thing in the lower world, revealed tlie 
fact, and was in consequence turned into 
HU owl by Dcmcter. The meaning of the 
legend is obvious: Persephone, who is 
carried off to the low'cr world, is the Heed- 
corn, which remains concealed in the 
ground part of the year; Persephone, who 
returns to her mother, is the corn which 
rises from the ground, and nourishes men 
and animals. In Attica Demotor was 
w’oraiiipped with gi’oat sjilendour. The 
Atlienians pretended that agriculture was 
first practised in their country, and that 
Triptolemus (<?.r.) of Eleusis was the first 
wdio invented the plough and sowed corn. 
Every year at Athens the festival of the 
lOleusinia was celebrated in honour of 
Dcmcter and Persephone. The festival 
of the Thesmophorla was also celebrated 
at Athens as in other parts of Greece: it 
^vas intended to comiiieniorate the intro¬ 
duction of the laws and the regulations of 
civilized life, which were ascribed to 
Demeter, since agriculture is the basis of 
civilization. In works of art Demetor is 
represented in full attire. Around her 
head she wears a garland of corn-ears, or 
a simple riband, and in her hand she holds 
a sceptre, coru-ears, or a poppy, some- 
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times also a torch and the mystic basket. 
Tlie Romans received from Sicily the 
worahip of Demetcr, to whom they gave 
the name of Cores. They celebrated in 
her honour the festival of the Oerealia. 
Her wmrship acquired considerable 
political importance at Rome. The 
decrees of the senate were deposited in 
her temple for the inspcH^tiou of the 
tribunes of the people. I'or the religious 
significance of the Demetor cult sec I'. W. 
Allen, W. R. HaJliday, and E. E. Sikes, 
Introduction to the Hymn to Dcmcter, 
in their second edition of tlie llam-eric. 
Hymns (1936), and the references there 
given. Of. also L. K. Farnell, The Cults 
of the Greek Stales (1896-1909), vol. iii. 
pp. 29 ff. {See Fig. 13.) 

DSmetrlas, a towm in Magnesia, in 
Thessaly, in the Pagasatan hay, founded 
by Demetrius l\)liorcetes in 293 B.C., and 
peoph^d from lochis. 

Demetrius: 1. Poliorcetes, or ‘the 
Besieger,’ son of Antigomis, king of Asia, 
and li-^tratonice. During Ids father’s 
I lifetime lie was engaged in constant cam- 
t paigns aguiust either OaHsaiider or 
j IToloiriy. In his siege of Rhodes (305 
B.(.'.) he constructed those gigantic 
machines to assail the walls of the city, 
which gave him the surname of Polior- 
cetes. Ho at length concluded a treaty 
with the Rhodians (304). After the 
defeat and death of Ids father at the 
battle of Ipsus (301), the fortunes of 
Demetrius declined; hut in 291 he w'as 
acknowledged as king by the Miusedonian 
army, and succeeded in ktH‘piug pos¬ 
session of Macedonia for seven years. 
In 288 he w'as deserted by his owm troops, 
w'ho proclaimed Pyrrhus king of Mace¬ 
donia. lie ('rossed over to Asia, and w as 
at length obliged to surrender himself 
prisoner to Scieucus (285). That king 
kept him in confinement, but did not 
treat him wq'th liar.shness. Demetrius 
d. in the tliird year of his imprisonment 
and tlie 66th of his age (283). lie w'os a 
man of restless activity of mind, fertility 
of resource, and daring promptitude in 
the execution of his schemes. 2. Soter 
{q.v.) (reigned 162-150 B.C.), was the son 
of Seleucus IV Philopator and grandson 
of Antioebus the Great. While yet a 
child he had been sent to Rome by his 
father as a hostage, where he remained 
until he was 23 years of ago. He then 
fled to 85yTia, and w^as received as king by 
the Syrians. An impostor named Balaa 
raised an insurrection against him and 
slew him. He left two sous, Demetrius 
Nicator and Antioebus Sidetes, both of 
whom subsequently ascended the throne. 
3. Nicator (145-141 b.c., and again 
129-126), son of Demetrius Soter. With 
the assistance of Ptolemy Philometor he 
defeated Bahis, and recovered his king¬ 
dom ; but, having rendered himself odious 
to his subjects by his vices and cruelties, 
he was driven out of Syria by Tryphon, 
who set up Antioebus, the infant eon of 
Alexander Balas, as a pretender against 
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him. Demetrius retired to Babylon, 
and from thence marched against the 
Parthians. by whom he was taken 
prisoner, 138. He remained as a captive 
In Parthia ten years. Demetrius again 
obtained iiossession of the Syrian throne 
in 129; but while engaged in an expedi¬ 
tion against Egypt, I'toleiny Physoon 
set up against nlm the pretender Alex¬ 
ander Zel)iua, by whom he was defeated. 
He lied to Tyre, where he was assas¬ 
sinated, 12(5. 4. pHALEKEUs, HO called 

from his birthplace, the Attic demus of 
Phalerum, where ho was b. c. 345 B.r. 
His parents were poor, but he rose to the 
highest lumours at Athens, and hecanio 
distinguished both as an orator, a states¬ 
man, a philosopher, and a poet. The 
government of Athens was entrusted to 
lain by Cassaiuler in 317. When 
Demetrius I'olif.u'cetes approached 
Athens in 307 I’halerens was obliged to 
take to flight. He settled at Alexandria 
in Egypt, and exerted some influence 
in the foundation of the Alexandrine 
library. He d. 283 ii.c, 

Deindeedds, a celebrated physician of 
Crotona. Ho practised medicine at 
Aegiiia, Atliens, and Bam os. He was 
taken prLsoiu'r along with Polycrates, in 
522 Ji.c., and was sent to Susa to the 
court of DsTins. Here he acquired fame 
curing the king’s foot and the breast of 
the queen Atossa. In order to effect his 
return to his native country, ho procured 
by means of Atossa that ho should be 
sent with some nobles to explore the coast 
of Greece, and to ascertain where it might 
be attacked. At Tarentum he escaped, 
and settled at Crotona, whore be married 
the daughter of the famous wrestler, Milo. 

D@mocrItus, Greek philosopher, w'as b. 
at Abdera in Thrace, c. 4 GO n.c. He 
spent the largo inheritance, which his 
father left him, on travels into distant 
countries in pursuit of knowledge'. Ho 
was a man of most honourable character. 
Ho d. c. 370 at a very advanced age. 
There is a tradition that he di'.privod him¬ 
self of his sight, that he might bo less 
disturbed in his pursuits; but It is more 
Tollable that be may have lost Ids sight 
y too severe application to study. This 
loss, however, did not distui’b the cheerful 
disposition of his mind, which prompted 
him to look, in all circumstances, at the 
cheerful side of things—which later 
writers took to mean that he always 
laughed at the follies of men. His know¬ 
ledge was most extensive. It embraced 
not only the natural sciences, mathe¬ 
matics, mechanics, grammar, music, and 
philosophy, but various other useful 
arts. His works are praised by Cicero 
on account of the liveliness of their style, 
and are in this respect comiiared even 
with the works of Plato. Democritus 
developed the atomic theory, founded by 
Leucippus. See C. Bailey, 2'he Greek 
Atom^j^ (1928). 

D£m6phdn or D£mdph5da: 1. Son of 
Celeus (q.v.) and Metanira. 2. Son of 


Theseus and Phaedra, accompanied the 
Greeks against Troy, aud on his return 
gained the love of Phyllis, daughter of the 
Thracian king Sithon. Before the nup¬ 
tials wei*e celebrated, ho went to Attica, 
and as be tarried longer than Phyllis had 
expected, she thought she was forgotten, 
and put an end to her life; but she was 
metamorphosed into a tr('e. 

DemosthdnSs: 1. Son of Alcisthcnes, 
Athenian general in tlio Peloponnesian 
War. In 425 B.o. he rendered assists nee 
to Cleon, in making prisoners of tiie 
Spartans in the island of Sphaoteria. 
In 413 he was sent with a large fleet to 
Sicily .assist Nicias, but both eom- 
mandci's were defeated, and put to death 
by the Syracusans. 2. The greatest of 
Athenian orators, was 5. in tlit? 
deimis of i^acanla, c. 384 B.(\ At 7 years 
of age be lost his father, who left him and 
his younger sister to the care of guardians, 
who neglected liiru. When he was 21 
years of age Demosthenes accused 
Aphobus, one of his guardians, and 
obtained a verdict in his favour. Em¬ 
boldened by tin's success, Demostbeues 
came forward .as a speaker in tiie puhlie 
assembly. He was encouraged and 
instruct/cd by the act(u Satyrus. Demos¬ 
thenes bad to struggle against physical 
disadvantages. His voicu? was weak and 
his utterance defet-li ve. It is said that he 
spoke with pe])bles in his mouth, to curt* 
himself of stammering; that he repeated 
verses of tiie poets as he ran uphill, to 
strengthen his voice; that he declaimed 
on the seasliore, to accustom himself to 
the noise of the popular assembly; that 
he lived for months in a cave undt.'r- 
ground, otJgag(*d In writing out the history 
of Thucydides, to form bis own style. 
It was about 355 that Demosthenes 
began to obtain reputation us a speaker. 
Ho saw that Idiilip had resolved to 
subjugate Greece, and he thenlfjro 
devoted his powers to resist the uggros- 
flions of the Macedonian nionarcli. l^'or 
fom'te^en years he continued the struggl(i 
against Philip, and neither tlirtaits nor 
bribes could turn him from his purpose. 
The struggle was brought to a close by 
the battle f»f Chaeronoa (338). Demos¬ 
thenes was present at the battle. At tiiis 
time many accusations were brought 
against him. Of these one of the most 
formidable was the aeousatlou of Ctesi- 
phon by Aeschines, which was In realitv 
direcUid against Demosthenes himself. 
Aeschines accused Ctesiphoii for pro¬ 
posing that Demosthenes should be 
rewarded for his services with a golden 
crown in the theatre. The trial was 
delayed for reasons unknown to us till 
330, when Demosthenes delivered his 
oration On the Crown. Aeschines was 
defeated and withdrew from Athens. 
Demosthenes was one of those who were 
suspected of having received money from 
Harpaius (q.v.) In 326. His guilt is 
doubtful; but he was condemned, and 
Imprisoned. He escaped and lived 
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partly at Troezen and partly in Aegina, 
looking dally across tlio sea to his beloved 
native land. On the death of Alexander 
(323) the Greek states rose against 
Macedonia. Demosthenes returned in 
triumph. But in the following year 
(322) the confederate Greeks were 
defeated, and he took refuge in the temple 
of Buseidon, in the island of Oalauria. 
Here he was pui'sut^d by tJie emissaries of 
Ajitipater; wliereuimn he took poison, 
and died in the temple, 322. Sixty 
orations of Demosthenes have come down 
to us. Of these the most famous is the 
oration On the Croivn. JScc Prof. 8. If. 
Butcher’s admirable monograph on 
Demosthenes. (See Oxford text by 
Butc.her and Rennie; also J’ickard-Cam¬ 
bridge’s Dcmofilhenes (1914) and his 
translations (Oxford) in 2 vols.) There 
is a volume of Select Orations (trans.) in 
K very man’s Library. (Se-e Fig. 11.) 

Derc6tis, Derefito, also called Atar- 
gatis, a Syrian goddess. She offended 
Aphrodite, \vlio in consequence inspired 
Ih't with love for a youth, to whom she 
boro a daugliter Semiramis; but ashamed 
of her frailty, she killed the youth, 
exrioBcd her child in a desert, and threw’ 
herself into a lake near Ascalon. Her 
child was fed hy doves, and she hersedf 
was (;haaged into a flsli. The .Syrians 
worshipped her as a goddess. The upper 
part of her statue represented a beautiful 
woman, while the lower part terminated 
in t he tail of a fish. 

Deuc&lldn, in Greek mythologv, son of 
Prometheus and Clymene; king of 
Phthia. in Thessaly. When Zeus had 
resolved to destroy the degenerate race 
of men, Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha 
were, on acc(juiit of their piety, the only 
inortels saved. Deucalion built a ship, 
in Avhich he and his wife floated in safety 
during the nine days’ flood which des¬ 
troyed all the other inhabitants of Hellas. 
At last the ship rested, ac^cording to the 
more general tradition, on Mt. I’arnassus 
ill Phoois. Deucalion and his wife con¬ 
sulted the sanctuary of Themis how the 
race of man might be restored. The 
goddess bade them cover their head.s and 
tlirow the bones of their mother behind 
them. They agreed in interpreting the 
bones of their mother to mean the stones 
of the earth. They accordingly threw 
stones behind them, and from those 
thrown by Deucalion there sprang up 
men, from those tlu’owm by l^yrrha 
women. Deucalion then descended from 
Parnassus, built his first abode at Opus 
or at Cynus, and became by Pyrrha the 
father of Hellen, Amphlctyon, and 
Protogenla. 

Deva (Chester)^ towm In Britain, a 
legion fortress at the mouth of the 
Dee, established c. a.d. 70. 

Di&ddchi, a name given to the succes¬ 
sors of Alexander the Great. Of these 
men the best known are Antigonus P/.t?.), 
Antlpater (q.v.), Ptolemy Dysi- 

mochus (ff.v.), and Seleucus (q.v.). They 


are sometimes called the elder Dladochl. 
Of the younger generation w e may select 
tliree—Demetrius (q.?;.), l^yrrhus (q.v,), 
and Cassander (q.v.). 

Dl&gdras, surnamed the Atlioist, Greek 
philosopher and poet, a native of the 
island of Melos, and a disciple of Demo¬ 
critus. In consequence of his attack 
upon the popular religion, he was accused 
of impiety, 411 b.c., and fled from 
Athens. lie went first to Pallene, and 
afterwards to Corinth, where lie died. 

Diana, ancient Italian divinity; pro¬ 
bably in origin a woodland deity who 
became associated with the peasant 
family and thus became a fertility 
goddess. Perhaps as a result of Etruscan 
influence, she was early identified w ith the 
Greek Art-emis (q.v.), many of whose 
attributes she consequently a,ssiimed. 
The most famous shriue of Diana was at 
Aricia (q.v.) in the Alban Hills: here she 
was worshipped witli curious rites in con- 
imction with a wcmdland god, Virbius. 
ler cult w’as believed to have l»een 
iutrt>duced upon the Aventine at Rome 
by StTvius Tullius. 

Dianlum (Denia), tow’u in llispania 
Tarraconensis on a promontory of the 
same name, founded by the Massilians. 
Here stood a temple of Diana, from which 
the town derived its name. 

Diasia. See Greek Festivals. 

Diaulos, in Greek athletics, is ‘the 
double course ' (about i mile) for runners. 

Dloaearcbus, 1 Peripatetic philosopher, 
geographer, and historian, a native of 
Messana in .Sicily, a disciple of Aristotle, 
and a friend of Theophrastus. Only 
fragments of his work are extant. 

Dicast (5i<fa(rT7j?), in Attic law’ a juror. 
Six thousand were chosen and sworn 
annually, aud served in panels called 
dicasteries. They were j udges of law’ and 
fact. The dicasts were, from the time of 
Pericles, paid for their services. 

Dictator, an extraordinary magistrate 
at Rome. The dictatorship was insti¬ 
tuted in ,501 B.c. The ordinary repub- 
lioan govtjrnment was entrusted to two 
consuls, but it was felt that circumstances 
might arise in which It was important for 
the safety of the state that the pow’er 
should be invested for a season in one 
person w’ho should possess absolute 
authority. In these oinnimstances a 
dictator was nominated by the consuls. 
The oflElce was abolished in 44 b.c. 

Diets, mountain in the E. of Crete, 
where Zeus was brought up. Hence he 
bore the surname Dictaeus. The Roman 
poets employ the adjective IXctaeus as 
synonymous with Cretan. 

Dictynna, a surname of Britomartis, 
Artemis, and Diana. 

Dictys CrStensis, the reputed author of 
an extant work In Latin (translated from 
a Greek original) on the Trojan War, 
divided into six books, and entitled 
Ephemeria Belli Trojani. In the preface 
we are told that it was composed by 
Dictys, of Cuossus, who accompanied 
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JdoTnenens to the Trojan War; but it 
probably belongs to the time of the later 
liornan empire. 

Didache, one of the first Christian docu¬ 
ments, writttm early in the second 
century. The text was lost; but it was 
fomid again by Philotheos liriennios, 
patriarch of Const.antiiiio[>lo, in 18811. 
Its full title is: TWU na anua-TnXuji/; 

that is, Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 

Dldlus Julianus, M., bought the Homan 
empire of the praetorian guards, when 
they put np the empire for sale after 
the*death of Pertinax, a.d. llbl. After 
reigning two months, he was murdered 
by the soldiers when JSeverus was march¬ 
ing ngaiijst the city. 

Dido, also called Elissa, the reputed 
founder of Carthage. Who was daughter 
of the Tyriau king Belus, and sister of 
Pygmalion, who succeeded to the crown 
after the deatii of Ids father. Dido was 
married to her wealthy undo, Acerbas, 
who was murdered hy Pygmalion. Upon 
this Dido sailed from Tyro with his 
treasures, a<‘comiianicd by sonm nolilo 
Tyrians, and passed over to Africa. Here 
she pur<‘haHc<l ns nuudi land aw might l>c 
(‘nclos(‘d with the hide of a biiU, but she 
ordered the hide to be ont up into the 
thinnest possible strips, and with them 
slie surrounded a spot, on which she 
built a citadel called Byrsa (from ^upera, 
i.o. tlic Jd<le of a bull). Around this fort 
the city of Cartliage arose. The neigh¬ 
bouring king, Uiarbas, jealous of the 
prosperity of the new city, demanded the 
hand of I>ido in marriage, threatening 
Carthage with war In case of refusal. 
Dido had vo\^ed eternal fidelity to her 
dead husband; but ns the Carthaginians 
exiK‘e,tcd her to comply with the demands 
of Hiarbas, she ])retended to yield, and 
under pretence of soothing the rnanes of 
Acerl)as by expiatory sacriflers, she 
erected a fmu?ral pile, on which she 
etabbcfl herself in presence of her people. 
After her death she was worshipped by 
the Curthagiuians as a divinity. Virgil 
has insertf'd in his Acn^id the legend (»f 
Dido, with various modifications. Ac¬ 
cording to the common chronology,.there 
was an interval of iiiort^ than 300 years 
between the capture of Troy (1184 mo.) 
and the foiiiulatioii of Carthage (853 n.c.); 
but Virgil makes Dido a ooutemporary of 
Aeneas, witli whom she falls in love on his 
arrival in Africa. Wlien Aeneas hastened , 
to seek the new home which the gods had 
roinised him, Dido, in despair, destroyed 
erself on a funeral pile. 

Diesplter. See Jurrrfm. 

Digentia {.Licenza), a small stream In 
Latium, cool and edear, flowing into tlie 
Anio, through the Babine farm of Horace. 

Dinarchus, the last and least important 
of the ten Attic orators, was b. at Corinth, 
c. 3(>1 B.c. He belonged H> the friends of 
Phocion and tlie Macedonian party. 
Only three of his speeches hare come down 
to us. 

Dindymus or Dindjbna, mountain in 


Phrygia, on the frontiers of Galatia, near 
the town Pessinus, sacred to Oybele, the 
mother of the gods, who is hence called 
Dindyincue. 

Dinocr&tes, Greek architect, fl. fourth 
century me:. He is said to have restored 
the temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 

Dio Cassius, Homau historian, son of a 
senator; b. a.i>. 155, at Nicaca, in BitJiy- 
iiia. Ho held several important ofticcs 
under CJommodus, Caracalla, and Alex¬ 
ander Scv('rns, lSO-2‘29, and afterwards 
retired to Campania; subsequently he 
returned to Nicaca, his native town, 
where he pasH(Hl the remainder of his life, 
and died. The chief work of Dion was a 
History of lloiue, in eigiity books, from 
the landing of Aeneas in'Italy to a.d. 
229. From the thirty-sixth book to the 
fifty-fourth the work is extant comiihde, 
and embraces the history fr»)m the wara 
of Lucullus and Cm l^ouipoy aguiust. 
Mithridates, down to the death of 
Agrippa, 10 me. {See text, ami trans- 
la iimi by E. ("ary, in Loeb Library.) 
Of the remaining books wo have only the 
ei)itemes made i)y Xiphiliniis ad others. 

Dio Chrysostdmus, that is, the golden- 
mouthed, a suruamo given him on 
account of Ins cloqueuco, was b, at Pnisa, 
in Bithyula, about the middle of tlio first 
century of our era. Tlie emperors Nerva 
and Trajan eutertaiued for him the 
highest esteem. He was tlio most 
eminent of the Greek rhetoricians and 
sophists in the time of the Roman empire. 
There are extant eighty of his orations; 
they are essays on political, moral, and 
philosophical subjt'cts. (See text, ami 
translation by J. W. Cohoon, in Loeb 
Library.) 

Dlocletlanus, ValSrIus, Roman em¬ 
peror, A.i>. 284-305, was b. near Salona, 
in Dalmatia, in 245, of most obscure 
parentage. On t he death of Nurnerianus, 
he was proclaimed emperor by the troops, 
284. That he rjiight more successfully 
repel the barbarians, he associated with 
himself Maxirnianus, who was invested 
with the title of Augustus, 285. Siibse- 
<iueutly (293) the empire was again 
divided. Constantins Chlorus and 
Galerius were proclaimed Caesars, and 
the governnient of the Roman world w’as 
divided between the two Augusti aj»d tlie 
two Caesars. Diocletian is regarded as 
the re-founder of the empire: be mmle 
Important administrative divisions of the 
provinces, and was responsible for far- 
reaehing financial and military reforms. 
Diocletian governed the East; but after 
an anxious reign of twenty-one years, he 
longed for repose. Accordingly on 1st 
May 305, he abdicated at Nicome^dia. 
Diocletian retired to Ids native Dalmatia, 
and passed the remaining eight years of 
his life near Salona. He d. 313. Dio¬ 
cletian persecuted the Christians (303), 
to which he was Instigated by his col¬ 
league Galerius. 

DIdddrus. 1 . Surnamed Sloulfis, of Agy- 
rlum, in Sicily, celebrated historian, wae 
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a con temporary of Julius Caesar and of 
AuprustuB. Ills work was eiitiUcd Biblio- 
theca JJistorica (The Historical Library), 
and wivs a ami versa ! hisL^ry, einbrtuiiiu? 
the period from the earliest mythical a^^os 
down to the bcpriniiiiif^ of Caesar’s Gallic 
wars. Of the forty ])ooks into which the 
wtirk was divided, ten have come down to 
ns cntii'c. Of the rest, only frajjrmcnts 
have been preserved. (Text, with trans¬ 
lation by C. H. Oldfather, in Loeb 
Library.) As an authority he cannot bo 
relied upon. ‘2. Cronus (c. 300 ii.c.), of 
lasos, ])linosophor of the Mcfrariari sebool. 
Zeus of Citium was his most celebraied 
pupil. 

D16ddtu$, n Stoic T>bilosopber, and a 
teaelu'r t)f Cicero, in whose house he 
d., 50 n.c. 

Dl6g6n§s: 1. Of PiinvGiAN Apoi.lonia, 
lorde pfiilosopher, livetl in the tiftii cen¬ 
tury u.r. 2. The Bahvl^)NTan, Stoic 
idiilosopher, was a y)upil of Chrysippus, 
and suc(M*e:led Zeno of Tarsus as the hea(l 
of tl»o Stoic school at Athens, He w’as 
one of the throe ambassadors sent by tlio 
.Atlionians to Home in 155 n.c. The 
C vNP', b. at Sinope in I'ontus c. 400 u.c. 
Jjntcr comiin? to Athens, he fell under the 
influence of Antisthenes’ t<*ii.cliinRr. He 
dcticd all c(mventi<uis and taug'ht that 
ha'i>piness is only attainable by the satis¬ 
faction of one’s basic needs at the least 
possihh*, cost. He was notorious for his 
sour <lisi»oHition aud acid tonjyue; but the 
nurnerouM legends whi<h quickly grew 
around his name camiot be relied upon 
except as caricature. See F. Sayre, 
IHo{jcnc^ of Sinope (1038). 4. L^ehtiuh, 

of Ladrte, in ('.’ilicia, probably lived in the 
second century after Christ. He wTote 
tlu; JJres of the Philosopher a in ten books, 
an uncritical but valuable work whitdi is 
still (‘xtant. (Text, witli translation by 
H. 1). Hicks, in Loeb Library; and see 
The, Book of Diogenes Laertius by K. 
Hope (1030).) 

Didm&deae Insulae, five small islands 
in the Adriatic tSca, N. of the promontory 
(Jargaiium, in Apulia, named after 
Diomedes {q.v.). The largest of these, 
called Diomodca Insula or Trlmenis 
{Sn7i Domcnieo), was the place where 
Julia, the grand-daughter of Augustus, 
died. 

Dldm@dSs: 1. Son of Tydeiis and 
Delpyle, whence lie is constantly called 
Tydides, succeeded Adrastus as king of 
Argos .—Homeric ^>7-or7/. Tydous fell in 
the expedition against Thebes, while his 
son l)iome<les was yet a boy; but 
Dio mod 08 was afterwards oue of the 
Kpigoui who took Thebes. He went to 
Troy with eighty 8hii)s, and was, next to 
Achilles, the bravest hero in the Greek 
army. He enjoyed the ©special pro¬ 
tection of Athena. See Homer’s Iliad .— 
Laler Stories. Diomedes and Ulysses 
carried off the palladium from the city of 
Troy, since it was believed that Troy 
could not be taken so long os the pal¬ 
ladium was within its walls. After the 


capture V>f Troy, he returned to Aii? 08 , 
where he found bis wife Aegiale living in 
adultery with Hippolytns, or, according 
t-o others, with Oornctes or Cyllabanis. 
This inisfortuuo befell him through the 
anger of Aphrodite. He therefore quitted 
Arg(»s. aiul went to Aetolla. He subse¬ 
quently attendpted to return to Argos; 
but on his wey home a storm thrt^w him 
on the coast of Dauuia, in Italy. He 
married Eiiippc, the» daughter of Da uni us, 
and settled in Daunia,, wijere he died at an 
advant^cd age. He was buried in one of 
the islands off Cape Garguimm, which 
were called after him the ]>ioinedcan 
Islands. His companions were incon¬ 
solable at his loss, and wore metamor¬ 
phosed into birds (aves Diotnedeae). 2. 
King of Thrace, wlio threw wayfarers to 
his man-eating horses (Enr. Ale. 483). 

Dion, a Syracusan, son of HipT)arinus, 
and n relation of Dionysius, who cni- 
ploj^cHl him in many services of trust and 
coniidence. On tlic visit of Plato to 
Syracuse, Dion became an ardent dis¬ 
ciple of the i>hilosopher. When tlio 
younger Dionysius siicceodod his father, 
Dion, aided by Plato, eiidoavoured to 
witlidraw him from his viciou.s courses, 
but failed, and was bivnished. He then 
retired to Atliens. Plato visited Syra¬ 
cuse a third time, that he might secure 
the recall of Dion; but failing in this, 
Dion doterniiiu^d on expelling tJie tyrant 
by force. In tliis he succeeded; hut since 
his own conduct against tlio Syracusans 
was e<iually tyrannical, he was assas¬ 
sinated in. his own hou8(‘, 354 u.c. 

DI5ne, a female Titan, bdoved by 
Zeus, by whom she became the mother 
of ApbrodiUs who is hence called 
DIonaea, and soTMCtlmos even Dione. 
Hence Caesar is called DIonaous Ckiesar, 
because ho ( laimed descent from Veuus, 
the Latin counterpart of Aphrodite. 

Dionysia, festivals held at Athens in 
honour of Dionysus. 

Didnyslus: 1. The Elt^er, tyi'ant of 
Syracuse, son of Hermocrates, b. 430 n.c. 
Prompted by ambition, and possessing 
natural talent, he gradually raised him¬ 
self to distinction; aud in 405 u.c., 
though only 25 years of age, was ap¬ 
pointed sole general at Syracuse, with 
full powers. I'rom this period we may 
date the cominencemcnt of liis reign, or 
tyranny, which continued without inter¬ 
ruption for thirty-eight years. He 
strengthened liimself by the increase of 
the army, aud by converting the island 
Ortygia into a fortified residence for 
himself. His plans embraced the subju¬ 
gation of Sicily, the humiliation of 
Carthage, and the annexation of part of 
southern Italy to his dominions. In all 
these projects he succeeded. During the 
last twenty years of his life he possessed 
power and influence far exceeding that 
enjoyed by any other Greek before the 
time of Alexander. His death took 
place at Syracuse, 367, In the middle of 
a war with Carthage. The character of 
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cidlphin, serpent, tiger, lynx, panther, 
ami ass. In works of art he appears as a 
voutlifiil god. Ti'he form of his body is 
iiianly, l)nt approfiohes the female form 
]>y its softness and roimdness. For his 
position in later mystical religion, wc 
OurniSM. Sec especially W. K. C. 
(Juthrie, The Greeks and theJr Gods, 
ctiap. vi, for a discussion of Dionysus and 
his worship. {Se-e^ Fig. 1,5.) 

Diophantus, (Jreok mathOTnatician, of 
Alexandria, /i. in third century a.d. 
Tiui six surviving hooks of his Arithmctiea 
and a work on polygonal numl)eir8 have 
been edited by Sir T. L. Heath (1910). 
d'lui writings of Diophantus were the start¬ 
ing point of Fermat's famous discoveries. 

DI5sc6rId6« Pedaclus or Pedanius, of 
Anazarbus, in Cilicia, a Creek physician, 
■who probably lived in tljo first century of 
the Christian era, the aut hor of an extant 
work on Materia Medica (trans. It. T. 
Gunter, 1984). 

Dlosouri, that is, sons of Zeus, the w t^ll- 
known heroes Castor and Pollux, calhd 
by tlic Creeks Polydeuces. Tiie two 
brothers wore sometimes called CasU>rc8 
l>y the Ho/nans. According to Homer 
they were the sous of Lerla and Tyn- 
dai'dis, king of Laoedaenioii, and conse- 
(luently brotlicrs of Helen, llcncc they 
jire often called by the i»atroriymic 
I'yndaridae. (.'astor was famous for his 
skill in taming horses, and Pollux for his 
skill in boxing. Although tl)(‘y were 
buried, says Homer, yet they came to life 
v.\Qvy other day. and they enjoyed divine 
honoiu’s. According to other traditions, 
both wore the sons of Z(‘us and Leda 
(q.v.). According to otliers, again, 
Pollux and Helen only were children of 
Zeus, and Chaster was the son of Tyn- 
darcus. Hence Pollux was immortal, 
while Castor was subject to old age and 
death like other mortals. The fabul<uis 
life of the Dioscuri is marked by tliree 
great events: (I) Their exjiedition against 
Athens, where they rescued their sister 
Helen, wlio had been can-ied oil’ Ijv 
T lK'seus, and placed in Aphidnae, wtiich 
they took. (2) Their part in the expedi¬ 
tion of the Argonauts, liuring which 
Pollux killed, In a boxing-match. Amyous, 
king of the Hebrytjes. During the 
Argonautic expedition they founded the 
town of Dloseurias, in C'olcliis. (8) 
Their battle with tlio sons of Apbareus, 
Idas and Lynceus. Castor, the mortal, 
fell by the hands of Idas, but Pollux slew 
Jjyriceus, and Zeus killed Idas by a flash 
of lightning. At the request of Pollux, 
ZtiUH allowed him to share his brother’s 
fate, and to live alternately one day under 
the earth, and the other in the heavenly 
abodes of the gods. According to a 
n ilfereiit form of the story, Zeus rewarded 
the attachment of tlie two brothers by 
^dacing them among the stars as Gemini, 
rhese heroic youths received divine 
honours at Sparta, whence their worship 
spread over other parts of Greece, and 
over SioiJy and Itady. They were wor¬ 


shipped more especially as the protectors 
of sailors, for Poseidon had given them 
power over winds and waves. Hence 
they are called by Horace, Fratres 
Helenae, lucida siaera (‘brothers of 
Helen, olear-shining stars’), and hence, 
perhaps, they temled to become identified 
with the Cabiri (g.u.). They were 
regarded as presidents of the public 
games, a-s the inventors of the war dance, 
and the patrons of poets and bards. 
They are usually represented in works of 
art as yr)uthful horsemen, with egg- 
shaped helmets, crowned with stars, and 
with spears in their hands. At Home, 
the worship of the Dioscuri was intro¬ 
duced at an early time. They were 
believed to have assisted the Komans 
against the Latins in the battJe of Jjako 
Hegillus; and the dictator A. i^jstumius 
Albinus during the battle vowed a temple 
to them. This temple was erected in the 
Forum, opi>()sito tlie temple of V(‘8ta. 
'J'he equites regarded the Dioscuri as 
their patrons. See J. Rendel Harris, Th4i 
Cult of the Heavenly Twins (1906). 

Diotima. the wise woman of Mantinea, 
mentioned In PJato’s Symposium as one 
of the phil()sophic instructors of Socrates. 
Slu) is represented ns disettursing to liira 
on the nature of lov(^ 

Diphj^lus, poet of the new Attic comedy, 
contemporary of Menander. 

Dirae, a name of the Furiae. Sec 
Eitmknides. 

DircS, wife at Lycus, who married her, 
after divorcing his former wife Antlope. 
Aiitiope was treated cruelly by Dirct- but 
was avenged by her sons, Amphion (q.c.) 
and Zi‘thu.s. The adjective Dircaeus is 
frequently used as equivalent to Boeo¬ 
tian. 

Dis, a name sometimes given to Pluto. 
See Hades. 

Dithyrambus, a hymn sung at festivals 
of Dionysus, to the accompaniment of 
music. 

Divico, leader of the Helvetians against 
L. CassiuB in 107 H.C., was at the head of 
the embassy sent to J ulius Caesar, nearly 
fifty years later, 58 B.r:., when ho was 
preparing to attack the Helvetians. 

Diviti&ous, an Aediiaii noble and 
J>rother of Dumnorix (q.v.) was a warm 
adherent of the Homans and of Caesar. 

Divodurum (Metz), subsequently 
Medloraatrici, and later Metis or Mettis, 
capital of the Mediomatriei in Gallia 
Belgica. 

Ddddna, the most ancient oracle in 
Greece, situated In Epirus; founded by 
the Pelasgians, and dedicated to Zeus. 
The responses of the oracle were given 
from lofty oaks or beech-trees. The will 
of the god was declared by the wind 
rustling through the trees, and in order to 
render the sounds more distinct, brazen 
vessels were suspended on the branches 
of the trees. These sounds were inter¬ 
preted In early times by men, but after¬ 
wards by aged women. The priests 
were called Sell! or Helll. It has been 
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fitigsreBted, as the result of nrchaoologieal 
invcstlpration (1929), that there was no 
temple proper, but the centre of the cult 
of Zeus at Dodona was simply the altar, 
surrounded by tripods. The oraclo of 
Dodona had less iufluenoo in historical 
times than in the heroic a^e, and was 
supi)lanted to a grreat extent by tho oracle 
of Delphi. See Percy Gardner, New 
Chapters in Greek Histnri/, chap, xlv, 
(1892); J. Friedrich, Dodonoriea (1935)* 

D61abella, celebrated patrician family 
of tho (Jornelia i?ens. Those most 
deserYinjEr of not ice are: 1. Cn. Gorn'KLItth 
Dolaukixa, consul 81 n.r., whom the 
younj? Julius C'aesur accused in 77 of 
extortion in his province. 2. Cs. Con- 
Ni’L£U8 Dolabella. praetor urbanus 81. 
With Verres as his lefrate, he plundered 
his province in (Jilioia, and upon his 
return was accused, betrayed by Verres, 
and condemned. 3. Pt bliur Ooiixeluth, 
the son-in-law of Cicero, whose daughter 
Tullia ho married in 51. He was one of 
the most proHigra te men of his agre. On the 
breaking: out of the civil w'ar he joined 
Caesn.r and fongriit on Ids side at the battle 
of Pharsalia (4S), and was raised by him 
to the consulship in 41. Ho afterwards 
received fToia Antony tlie provineo of 
Syria. On Ids way to his province he 
plundered the cities of (ireecc and Asia 
Minor, in consequence of which the 
eennte sent agrainst him Cassius, who tot)k 
Caesarea, in which Dolabella had taken 
refuge. He then coinndttod sidcide, 43. 

Ddldn> a Trojan spy, slain by Dio- 
modes. See Homer, /had, bk, x. 

Ddldpes, a powerful people in Thessaly, 
dwelt on the Knipeus, and fought before 
Troy. 

Domltlanus, or with his full name T. 
Flavius Domitianus Auoustitr, Homan 
emperor, a.p. 81-9(5, w'as the younger son 
of Vespasian, and was b. at Home a.d. 51. 
During the reigns of Vespasian (09-79) 
and of his brother Titus (79-81) he was 
not allowed to take any part in public 
affairs. During the first few years of Ids 
reign his government was much better 
than had been expected. But hi.s con¬ 
duct was soon changed for the worse. 
His war's were mostly unfortunate. In 
83 he undertook an expedition against 
the Chatti, which was attended with no 
result, though on his return to Rome in 
the following year, ho celebrat<?d a 
triumpli, and assumed the name of 
Germanicus. In 85 Agricola (g.v.), 
whose Rucr^ess and merits excited his 
jealousy, was recalled to Home. After 
his war with the Dacians, which ter¬ 
minated very unfavourablj’’ {see Dece- 
BAlJTg), he gave way to cruelty and 
tj^ramiy. The silent fear which prevailed 
in Home and Italy during tho latter years 
of Domitlan’s reign, is doscribed by 
Tacitus in the introduction to his TAfe of 
Agricola, and Ids vices and tyranny are 
exposed by Juvenal (Satire iv). He 
was at length murdered by the con- 
iiivanoe of his wife, Domitia. 


DdnStus, Aelius, a celebrated gram¬ 
marian, who taught at Rome lu the 
middle of the fourth century, and was the 
preceptor of .St. Jerome. His most 
famous work is a system of Latin 
grammar. 

D6ris: 1. Daughter of Oceanus and 
Thetis, w’ife of her brother N ere us, and 
mother of tho Nereides. The Latin 
poets sometimes use the name of this 
divinity for the sea itself. 2. Gno of the 
Nereides, daughter of tho preceding. 

Doris: 1. A small and mountainous 
cfuintry in Greece, fornmrly called 
Dryopis. bounded by Thessaly on the N., 
by Aetolia on tho W., by Loeris on the .S., 
and by Jdiocis on the K. It contained 
four towns, lioeum, Citinium, Erineus, 
and Pindus, •which formed the Dorian 
Totrapolis. The country was the home 
of the Dorians (Dores), one of the great 
Hellenic races, wdio conquered Pelopon¬ 
nesus. It was related that Aegimlus, 
king of the I»orians, had been driven 
from his dominions by the Lapithae, but 
was reinstated by Ileraeles: that the 
children of Heracles hence took refuge in 
this land wlien they bad been expelled 
from Peloponnesus; and that it was to 
iv'store them to their rights that tl>e 
Dorians invaded Peloponnesiis. Ac- 
(tordingly, the (‘.onquest of Pelopotmosns 
by the Dorians is usually called ‘the 
Return of the Heraolidae.* (See Heua- 
OLIOAK.) The Dorians were divided into 
three tribes; the IJ pile is, Paniphyli, and 
Dymanes. They w'ero the ruling class 
throughout Peloponnesus; the old inhahi- 
taiihs were reduced to slavery, or Ijocame 
subjects of the Dorians under the name 
of Perioeci, 2. District in Asia Minor 
consisting of the Dorian settlements on 
the coast of Caria and the neighbouring 
islands. Six of these towns formed a 
league, called the Dorian Hexapolis, 
consisting of IJndus, lalysus, and 
Oaniirus in the island of Rhodo.s, the 
island of Cos, and Cnidus and Hali- 
carnassuH on the mainland. 

Ddrisous, town in Thrace at the mouth 
of the Hebrus. Xerxes reviewed his vast 
forces on the plain of Dorlscus. 

Dr&c&n, the author of tho first written 
code of laws at Athens. In this code ho 
affixed the pcmalty of death to almost 
all crimes—which gave occasion to tho 
remark that his laws were written not in 
ink, but in blood. His legislation is 
placed in 621 n.c. After the legislation of 
Solon (594), Draeon’s laws fell into disuse. 

Drangl&na^ part of Ariana, bounded by 
Gedrosia, Carrnania, Anmhosia, and 
Aria. It sometimes formed a separate 
satrapy, but was more usually united to 
the satrapies either of Aracbosia, of 
Gedrosia, or of Aria. In the N, of the 
country dwelt the Drangae. The Arlas- 
pao Inhabited the S. part of the province. 

Drdp&num, that is, a sickle. 1, Also 
Drepana, more rarely Drepane (Trapani), 
a seaport town in the N.W. corner of 
Sicily, founded by the Carthaginians. 
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It wa« here that Anchises died, Eiecordlng: 
to Virpril. 2. Also Drepane, a town in 
tilth ynia, the birthplace of Helena, 
iijotlier of Constantine the Groat, in 
wlioso honour it was culled Helenopolis, 
and made an important pla.co, 

Druentia (IHirancr), rai)id river in 
Gallia Narbonensis, rising in the Alps, 
and llowiug into the Rhbne near Avenio 
(A ngm>n). 

Drusilla: 1. Mother of Tiberius. {See 
Livia, 2.) 2- Dauprhtcr of Germanicus 

and Ae:rii)pina, lived in iiujostuous inter- 
roiirse with her brother Califrula, who 
deillod her at her decease, a.d. 3. 

Dauprliter of Jlcrodes A>crip])a I, king of 
the Jews, married K('lix (g'.r.). 

Drusus, a distill(?uishod family of the 
Livia grens. 1. M. LivitiH Dhusuh, 
tribune of the idebs witli C. Gracchus, 
122 11 .o. He adhered to the aristocrac 5 % 
and Kidued popularity for the senate by 
l)roiM)sing' almost the same measures as 
lie jia<l opi)os<Ml when hronijht forward by 
Graceluis. lie was consul, 112. 2. M. 

liTvius L)Ki'Bi?s, sou t)f No. 1, an eloquent 
orator, was Iribiino of ttn^ phdis, hi. 
Althoii!u:h lie belonjrod to the aristoeratical 
l>arty he meditated extensive ehaiiKes 
in the Koinnn stal/C. He carried some 
portion of his sclionie; hut eventually 
ids measures became unpopular. The 
senate, iicrceiving the dissatisfaction of 
all parties, voted that the law's of Dru.sus, 
heiuK carried ugrainst the auspie.es, w'cro 
null and void. Drusus now orpranized a 
eouspiracy against tlie government; but 
one evening, as he w'as entering his house, 
lie was stahlxHl. The death of Drusus 
dest royed the hopes of the Socii, to whom 
h(3 had f)rouiise<l tlie Roman citizenship, 
and was followed by the Social War. 3. 
liivu s Drusus Cl\tu>ianus, father of 
iiivia, the mother of Tiberius. He was 
one of the gens Claudia, and w'as adopUxl 
by a, Livius Drusus. Being prosorihed 
by the triumvirs (42), he put an end to 
his own life. 4. Nero Claudit’S 
Drusub, commonly called by the 
moderns Drusus Senior, to distinguish 
him from No. 5, was the son of Tib. 
C4audiu.s Nero and Livia, and younger 
brother of Tiberius. He w’as born in the 
house of Augustus three months after the 
marriage of Livia and Augustus, 3S u.c. 
Drusus was more lik{‘d by the people than 
wag his brother. He married Antonia, 
the daughter of the triuj-uvir, and was 


greatly trusted by Augustus. He carried 
on the war against the Germane, and in 
the course of four oainpaigns (12-9 B.c.) 
ho advanced as far as the Alhis {Kibe). 
On the return of the army from the Elbe 
to the BUinc, he died through a fall from 
liis horse. 5. Duirsus Cakbar, com- 
moidy called by modern writers Drusus 
Junior, was the son of the emperor 
Tilwrius by his first wife, Vipsania. He 
married Livia, the sister of Gcnuanicus. 
He W'as poisoned by Sejaiius, the favourite 
of Tiberius, who aspired to the empire, 
23 A.D. 

Dryades. See Nymphae. 

DrJ^as, father of the Thracian king 
Lycurgus, who is hence called Dryantides. 

Drymus: 1. Or Dryiroat'a, a towm in 
Ph(»ci8. 2. A strong place in Attica, on 
the frontiers of Boootia. 

Dr^lrope, daughter of King Dryops, was 
beloved by Apollo, by whom slic became 
the mother of Ami»hlBHUs. ISho wtis 
a.fterw'ards carried off by the Harmv- 
dryades. and Ix^came a nymph. 

Dr^dpes, a Pelasgic people who dwelt 
first in Thessaly. 

Dulllus, consul 200 u.c.. gained a 
victory over the Carthaginian fleet off 
Mylae by means of gra[>j>liug-irons. 
This W'as the first naval victory tliat the 
Romans had ever gained; and the 
memory of it was perpetuated by a 
(!olumn which w'os erected in the h^onmi, 
and adorned with the beaks of the cou- 
qiK’ireii ships {Colujuim Jiofitraia). 

Dumn5rix, cliieftain of the Aedui. Ho 
oous])ired against the Romans, .08 B.C'., 
but was pardoned by (Xesar owing to 
the entreaties of his brother, Divitiaous. 
When Caesar w'as going to Britain, 54 
K.t'., he wished Dumnorix to accompany 
him, but Duinnorix fh'd and was killed. 

Durlue {JJucro^ IJouro), one of the chief 
rivers of Spain, near Numaiitia, and 
flow'iiig Into the Atlantic. 

Durocortorum {liheivui), the capital ol 
the Rend (q.v.), 

Durovernum or Darvernum {Canter¬ 
bury). a tow'u of the Cantii in Britain. 
Intc^rcsting remains were excavated in 
1950. 

Dyrrhachlum {Durazzo), formerly 
colled Kpidamnus, a town in Greek 
Illyria, on a peninsula in the Adriatic Sea. 
It was founded by the Corcyracans, and 
received the name of ]Ci)idamnus; but the 
Romans changed it into Dyrrhachiuiu. 


E 


Eboraoum {York), a town in Britain, 
made a Roman station by Agricola, and 
became tlie chief Roman settlement In 
the island. It w'as both n muriicipium 
nud a colony, and the residence of the 
Jloman emperors when they visited 
Britain. Hero the emperors i-teptirnius 
oeverus and Cons tan tius Chlorus died. 

*E 


Eburdnes, a German people who crossed 
the Rhine and settled in Gallia Belgica, 
between the Rhine and the Mosa {Mtms). 

£biisu5 or £:busus {Iviza), island off the 
E. coast of Spain, reckoned by some 
writers among the Baleares. 

Eob&t&n& {Ramadan), great city, 
situated near Mt. Orontes, w'Os the 
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Elatus 


Ecclesia 

capital of the Median kingdom, and 
afterwards tlio summer residence of the 
Persian and Parthian kings. Cf. Hero¬ 
dotus, bk. i. 

Ecolesia, the general assembly of the 
citizens of Athens, in which they met to 
discuss and determine upon all political 
matters. The place In which the as¬ 
semblies were anciently held was the 
Agora. Afterwards they were trans¬ 
ferred to the Pnyx, and at last to the 
great theatre of Dionysus. The right of 
convening the Ecclesia was vestc'd in the 
prytanes or presidents of the Boule 
but th<iy were bound to do so at least 
four times in every prytany. Discussion 
was lirniU'd to an agenda prepared by the 
Houle; but the Ecclesia might instruct 
tliat body to include any matter on tlie 
next agenda. Voting was by show of 
hantls and a simple majority. When 
howevmr the issue affected an individuars 
rights (e.g. in the case of ostracism) the 
ballot was secret and a vote of at least 
0,000 was requin^d in favour of the 
motion. !^ee J. E. Handys, Aristotle's 
Athenian Constitution (1012). 

Echdddrus, a small river in Macedonia, 
flowing through Mygdonia, and falling 
into the Thcrinaic Gulf. 

£chSmus, king of Arcadia, slew 
llyllus in single combat. 

Echidna, a monster, half woman and 
half serpent, became by Typhon the 
mother of the Chimaera, of the luany- 
headed dog Orthus, of the hurnlred- 
headecl dragon who guarded the apples of 
the Hesperldes, of the Colchian dragon, 
of the vSpliinx, of Cerberus (hence callea 
Echidrwm canis), of Soylla, of Gorgon, of 
the Lernaean Hydra (Echidna Lernnca), 
of the eagle which consumed the liver of 
Prometheus, aud of the Nemean lion, j 
She was killed in her sleep by Argus. 

£chinados, a group of small islands at 
the mouth of the Achelous, belonging to 
Acarnania, said to have been formed 
by the alluvial deposits of the Achelous. 
Tflioy ap])ear to have derived their name 
from their resemblance to the echinus or 
sea-urchin. The largest of these islands 
was named Dulichiuin, and belonged to 
tho kingdom of Ulysses, who is hence 
called Dulichius. 

fichion: 1. One of the heroes who 
sprang up from the dragon’s teeth sown 
by Cadmus. He was the husband of 
Agave and father of Penthous, who is 
hence called Eohionides. 2. Son of I 
Hermes and Amtianlpa, took part in tho 
Calydonian hunt, and in the expedition 
of tho Argonauts. 

£ch5. a nymph who used to keep Hera 
engaged by incessantly talking to her, 
while Zeus was sporting with the Nymphs. 
Hera, however, found out the trick that 
was played upon her, and punished her 
by changing her Into an echo. In this 
state she fell in lore with Narcissus; but 
as her love was not returned, she pined 
away in grief, so that there remained of 


her nothing but her voice. Another 
legend told how she refused the advances 
of Pan; he in revenge caused her to be 
torn to bits by frenzied shepherds. Earth 
concealed the remains, which continue to 
sing and imitate other sounds. 

Eclectics (lit. ‘Choosers’), philosophers 
attached to no definite school. See E. 
Zeller, History of Eclectiris-ni (1883). 

Edessa (Urfa), ancient city in the N. of 
Mesopotamia, the capital of Osrobne, and 
the seat of a kingdom from 132 b.c. to 
A.n. 21G. 

Edetani or Sfidetani, a people in 
nisi>auia Tarraconensis. 

Eddni or Ed5nes, a Thracian people 
colei)rated for their orgiastic worship of 
Bat’ichus; w^heiice Edonis in the Jjatin 
poets signifies a female Bacchante, and 
Edonus is used as eouivalent to Thracian. 

E6tion, king of Thebe, in Cilicia, and 
father of Andromache. 

Egeria. See AEGEurA. 

Egnatia, town of Apulia, on the coast, 
called Gnatia by Horace. It was 
celebrated for its miraculous stone or 
altar, which of itself sot on fire fninkin- 
corLse and wood; a prodigy which afforded 
amiisenujut to lloracfo aud his friends, 
who looked upon it as a more trick. 
Egnatia was situated on the high road 
from Home to Brundisiurn, which from 
Egnatia to Brundisiurn bore the name of 
the Via Egnatia. The continuation of 
this road on the other side of tho Adriatic 
from Dyrrhachiuin to Byzantium also 
bore tho name of Via Egnatia- It was 
tho great military road between Italy 
and the East. 

Egypt, See Aegtptus. 

Eilithyia. See Ilithyia. 

EirSne. Sec Irene. 

Eisphora (etorf^opa), property tax 
(Athenian), payable as need arose. 

Elaoa, ancient city on the coast of 
Acolis, in Asia Minor, subsequently 
nerved ns tho harbour of Pergamus. 

Elagab&lus, Roman emperor, a.d. 218- 
222, was 0. at Einosa c. 203, and was 
called Elagabalus, or Heliogabalus, 
because in childhood he was made priest 
of the Syro-Phoenician sun god at 
Emesa, bearing that name. He obtained 
the purple at the age of 15, by the 
Intrigues of hJs grandmother Julia Maosa, 
who gave out that he was the son of 
Caraoalla. On hJs accession he took the 
name of M. Aurelius Antoninus. Ho was 
a i)rmce of incredible folly, superstition, 
and vice. He was slain by the soldiers 
in 222, and was succeeded by his cousin 
Alexander Severus. 

£l&ph6bdlla, an Athenian festival in 
honour of Artemis. 

£lftt§a: 1. Town in Phocis, situated 
near the Cephissus. 2. Town in Pelas- 
rfotis, in Thessaly, near Gomii. 3. Or 
Elatria, town in Epirus, near the sources 
of the Cocytus. 

Elatus, one of the Lapithae, and father 
of Caeneus. 
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Eleotra, I.o. the bri|?ht or brilliant one. 
1. Daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
mother of Iris and the Harpies. 2. One 
of the seven Pleiades. 3. Daughter of 
Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, also 
cmlcd Laodice, sister of Iphigonia and 
Orestes. After the murder of htT father 
by her mother, she saved the life of her 
young brotluT Orestes (q^v.). Electra 
then excited him to avenge the death of 
Aganuunnon, and assisted him in slaying 
their mother Clytomuostra. After the 
dentil of the latter, Orestes gave her in 
maiTiage te Ids friend Pyladcs. See 
It. C. J ebb’s Introduction to the Electra 
of Sophocles. 

Electrj^on, son of Perseus and Andro¬ 
meda, and father of Alcmeiie, wife of 
Amphitryon, and motlier of Herao,l(‘R. 

ElSphantind, an island in the Nile, with 
a city' of the same name, oiipoaite to 
Syene (a Poman customs station), and 
7 stadia below the Idttle Cataract, was 
the frontier garrison of Egypt towards 
Ethiopia. 

Eleusis, town and dcmiis of Attit'a, 
situated N.W. of Athens, on tiie coast. 
It possessed a magnitleeut temple of 
Demeter (q.v.), and gave its name to the 
gi'i^at festival and mysteries of the 
Elensiiiia. In 1924 a statue of l^crse- 
phono was unearthed hero, dating from 
/)90 B.c, Sec K. Kourouniotes, Ele'tisis 
(Kng. trails, 1930)- 

Eleuthfiria, a festival held in Samos, in 
honour of Eros. 

Ellclus, a surname of Jupiter at Rome, 
because he 'was invoked to send down 
lightning. 

Elis, a country on the W. coast of 
PcloponiH'Hus, bounded by Achaia on the 
N.. Arcadia on the E., Messenia on the S., 
and the Ionian Sea on the W. It was 
divided into tlirco parts: 1. Elis Proper 
or Hollow Elis, the N. part, watered by 
the Peneus, of which the capital w^as 
also called Elis. 2. Pisatis, the middle 
portion. (See Pisa.) 3. Triphylia, the 
S. iiortlon, of which Pylos was the capital, 
lying between the Alphous and the Neda. 
In the heroic times wn find the kingdom of 
Nestor and the Pelidao in the S. of Elis; 
while the N. of the country was inhabited 
by the Epoans, with whom some Aetolian 
tribes were mingled. On the conquest 
of Peloponnesus by the Heraclidew?. the 
Aetolian chief Oxylus received Elis a^s his 
share of the conquest; and it was tlie 
uiuon of his Aetolian and Dorian fol¬ 
lowers with the Ep€*u.ns whicli formed the 
subsequent population of the country, 
under the general name of Eleans. Elis 
owed Its imriortanoe in Greece to the 
w'orship of Zeus at Olympia iq.v.). In 
consequence of this festival being common 
to the whole of Greece, the country of 
Elis was declared sacred, and its inhabit¬ 
ants possessed priestly prlvilogee. 

Elissa. Se-e Dido. 

Ellopla: 1. District in the N. of 
Euboea, with a town of the same name: 


the whole island of Euboea Is sometimes 
called EUopia. 2. Ancient name of the 
(listri(;t about Dodona. 

Elponor, ono of tbo companions of 
Ulysses, metamorphosed by Circo into 
swine, and afterwords back into men. 
Intoxicated with wine, Elpenor one day 
fell asleep on Circe’s roof, and falling, 
broke bis neck. His was the first sliade 
encountered by Odysseus in the under- 
wcwld. 

Eli)m&is, district of 8usiana, wdiich 
derived its name from the Elymaei or 
Elymi. a warlike and predatory people. 
Tliey were probably among the most 
ancient inhabitants of the countr>^ N. 
of the head of the IVrsian Gulf; in the 
O.T. Susiana is called Elam. 

ElSimus, natural son of Anebises, and 
brotiler of Eryx; one of the Trojans who 
fled from Troy to Sicily. 

Elysium, the Klysiah fields. In Homer 
Elysium forms no part of tiie realms of the 
dead; ho places it on the W. of the earth, 
near Ocean, and describes it as a happy 
land, w’hei ‘0 tliero is neither snow, nor 
cold, nor vain. Hither favoured heroes, 
like Menelaus, iiass without dying, and 
live happy under the rule of Rhadainan- 
thiis. In the Latin poeEs Elysium is part 
of the lower world, and the residence of 
the shades of tlie blessed. 

£m&thla, disl rict of Wacedonla between 
the Haliaemon and . the Axius. The 
poets give the name of iilmathis to the 
whole of Macedonia, and soioctiraes even 
to Thessaly. Cf. Milton’s reference in a 
wadl-known sonnet to ’ the great Ema- 
thian conqueror.’ 

Emathldes, the nine daughters of 
PitjTus, king of Emathla. 

Em^sa, or Emisa, city of Syria, on the 
E. bank of the Orontes, the native city of 
Elagabalus. 

Emp5d5cl$s, philosopher of Agri- 
gentum in Sicily, fl. c. 400 b.c. He w'^aa 
learned and eloquent; and, on account of 
his success in curing diseases, was 
reckoned a magician. Ono tradition 
relates tliat he threw himself into the 
flames of Mt. Aetna, that by his sudden 
disappearance ho might be believed to be 
a god; but it was added that the volcano 
tlmcw up one of his sandals, and thus 
revealed the manner of his death. His 
works were all In verse; and some frag¬ 
ments of them have come dowm to us. 
Empedocles w^as the first of the Pluralists, 
who opposed the teaching of Parmenides 
and the Eleatio school. 

Emporlae {Ampurias)^ ono of the oldest 
Greek i^olonios, established in the N.E. 
of Spain. Roman and Christian remains 
have been found. 

Empusa, monstrous spectre, which 
devoured human beings. 

Enc61&dus, son of Tartarus and Ge 
(Earth), and one of the hundred-armed 
giants who made war upon tho gods. 
He woe killed by Zeus, who buried him 
under Mt. Aetna. 

End^mSdn, a youth renowned for his 



Enipeus 

beauty and liia peri^etiial sleep. As he 
8lei)t on Mt. Latin us, in Caria, his beauty 
warmed the t^oid heart of Selene (the 
M(»ou), who came down to him, kissed 
him, and lay by hia side. Ilia eternal 
sleep on Latinus is asaiffned to dilleront 
eauses; but it was generally believed that 
Selene had sent him to sleep that she 
ini^ht be able to kiss him. 

Enipeus, rlvmr In Thessaly. Poseidon 
assuiiK'd the. form of the {?od of this river 
in order to obtain possessioii of Tyro 

Ennn or Henna, an ancient town of the 
Siculi, in Sicily, on the road from Catana 
to AgTiyrentiiin, said to be the centre of 
the iHlaml. It was surrounded by fertile 
plains and was one of the chief seats of 
the worship of Demeter. According to 
later tradition, it was in a tlowa^ry meadow 
near tliis place that Pluto carried off 
Proserpine. 

Ennius, Q., Roman poet, was b. at 
Kudiae, in Calabria, 2.'i9 b.c. Ho was a 
Greek by birth, but a subject of Rome, 
and served in the Roman armies. In li04 
Cato, who was then quaestor, found 
Kiiniiis in Sar<linia, and brought him in 
hLs train to Rome. In IS9 Ennius accom- 
panie<3 M. Fulvius Nobilior daring the 
AcL)liau campaign, and shared his 
triumph. Through the son of Nobilior, 
Ennius, when far advaneed in life, 
ol)tained the rights of a Roman eJtlzen. 
He d. 169, at the age of 70, and was buried 
in the sepulchre of the Se.ipios. Ennius 
was regarded by the Rt>mans as the father 
of their T>ot?try, hut all his w^orks are lost 
w'ith tlH‘ exception of a few fragments. 
Hi.s most important work was an epic 
poem in dactylic hexameters, entitled 
AnnaJes, being a history of Romo, from 
the f'arliest times to his own day. Sec 
E. H. ^\'arrington, Jietnains of Old Latin 
(Loch edition); E. fcjtuart, (1925). 

EnnodLus, Magnus Felix, btshop of i 
Pavia; Latin rhetoriedan and poet fifth I 
century a.t>. Among numerous works 
he wTote an important life of Epiplianius, 
his predecessor. 

£n^alius, ‘the Warlike,’ frequently 
occurs in the Iliad (never in the Odyssey) 
as an epithet of Ares, the war god. At a 
later time Enyalius and Ares were dis¬ 
tinguished as two different gods of war. 
The name is evidently derived from 
Enyo iq.v.), 

Enj?^5, the goddess of war, who occom- 

S aided Ares In battles. Respecting the 
Lomau goddess of war, see Bellona. 
Eos, in Latin Aurora, the goddess of 
the dawn, daughter of Hyperion and 
Tlila or Euryphassa; or of Pallas, ac¬ 
cording to Ovid. At the close of every 
night she rose from the couch of her 
spouse Tithonus, and in a chariot drawn 
by Bwdft horses ascended to heaven 
from the river Oceaaus, to announce the 
coming light of the sun. She carried off 
several youths distinguished for their 
beauty, such os Orion (<7.u.), Cephalub 
(g.r.), and Tithonus {q.v,), wnence she is 


Epicharmus 

called by Ovid Tithonia conjux. She 
boi^e Memnon to Tithonus. 

£dus, the morning star. See Lucifer. 
fip&minondas, Theban general and 
statesman, sou of Polymnis, was bom 
and reared in poverty, though his blood 
was noble. He saved the life of Pelopidas 
in battle, n.c., and lived in close 
friendship with l)im afterwards. After 
the Spartans had been expelled from 
Thebes, 379, EpaminondaH took an 
active part in public affairs. He defeated 
the Spartans at Leuctra (371 n.C.), which 
destroyed the Spartan supremacy in 
Greece. Four times he successfully 
invaded Pelopoiiuesus at the head of the 
Theban armies. In the last of these 
camiUiigns ho defeated the Spartans at 
Mantinea; hut, in the hour of victory, 
died (362). He is said to have fallen 
by the hands of Gryllus, the son of 
Xenophon. Epaminoudas was one of 
the greatest men of l}ree<;e. Ho raised 
Thebes to the HUi)romacy of (Jreeee, 
which she lost almost as soon as ho died. 
Both in public and in private life he was 
distinguished by his integrity. 

£pd.phus, son of Zeus and lo, born on 
the river Nile. Ho beeamo king of 
Egypt, and built Memphis, 

£lp§us, son of Panopeus, and builder 
of the Trojan liorse. 

£ph5bi, an Athenian term for youths 
over 18. 

£ph6sus, the cliief of the twch'e Ionian 
cities on the coast of Asia Minor. In the 
plain beyond its walls stood tlio cele¬ 
brated temple of Artemis, built in the 
sixth c(*ntnry n.c. After being burnt 
down by llerostratus in the night on 
whicli Alexander the Groat was lyorn 
(3,56 R.C.), it was restored by the joint 
efforts of all the Ionian states, and was 
one of the wonders of the world. With 
the rtist of Ionia, Ephesus fell under 
the power successively of Croesus, the 
Persians, the Ma(5edonlans, and the 
Romans. Homo fragments of columns 
from the hrst tenii)lo are now in the 
British Museum. Ephesus was visited 
by both Ht. John and St. Paul (Acts 
xix). 

£ph!alt5s: I. One of the Aloidae. (See 
Aloeus.) 2. A Malian, who in 480 n.c., 
when Leonidas was defending tlie pass of 
Thermopylae, guided a body of Persians 
over the mountain path, and thus enabled 
them to fall on the roar of the Greeks, 
3. An Athenian statesman, and a friend 
and partisan of Pericles. 

Ephors (‘ overseers ’), a board of five 
members at Sparta, exercising almost 
sovereign power. They were elected, 
annually, and the senior gave his name to 
the year. 

Epicharmus. chief comic poet among 
the Dorians, b. in the island of Cos, c, 
530 H.C., was carried to Megara in Sicily 
in his infancy, and spent the latter part 
of his life at Syracuse at the court of 
Hieron. He d. at the ago of 90. Epi- 
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('barmuR grave to comody a new form, and i ADRAf3TUS.) Ten years after the death 


introduced a rej?nlar i)lot. Only fraf?- 
nientK of his works remain, though we 
know the titles of thirty-rtve. 

£lpioti§tus: 1. Of Hierapolis, Phrygia, 
Stoic phllosoijhor, was a frcedinan of 
Epapliroditus. Being expelled with tho 
other ithilosophers from Home by 
Doinitiau (a.T). 8U), he took up his resi¬ 
dence at NieopoUs in Epirus. Ho left 
no uTitings; and the short manual 
{Enchiridion) which bears his name was 
com I died from his discourses by Ids pupil 
Arrian, His manual has btien Englislied 
by George Long; also in Loeb Library; 
Oxford Translations; and Everjunan’s 
Library. 2. Athenian potter and vase 
painter of the late sixth century u.c, 
fipicurus, Greek philosopher, was b. 

B.C., in the island of Samos, and took 
up his permanent residenoe at Atiiens in 
:h)(). Here he purchased tlic garden, 
aft(‘r\vard8 so noted, in which he estab- 
lislied the pln'losophical sciiool, called 
after him the K]>iourean. Ho d. in 270, 
at tho age of 72, after a long and painful 
illness, which he endured with truly 
l)hilosoplucal x)atience and courage, 
llti ta\ight that the Hmmnum bonu7n, or 
liighest good, is happiness. The Imppi- 
ness he taugiit his followers to seek was not 
seiiHual enjoyment, hut i)eaec of mind as 
the result of tho cultivation of all the 
virtues. According to tho teaching of 
his school virtue should he pra<;tis(^d 
because it leads to haT)pine8s; whereas the 
Stoics teacli that virtue should bo culti¬ 
vated for its own sake. In tlie i)hy8ical 
jiart of his philosophy he followed the 
atomistic doctrines of Democritus and 
Diugoras. Tho pupils of Epicimis were 
very numerous, and were oxc-essively 
devoted to him. His system has l)een 
attacked, partly because after the days of 
Epicurus men who professed to be bis 
followers gave tliomsclves over to mere 
sensual enjoyment, and partly because it 
was really founded on an erroneous 
principle, in making virtue dependent 
ux>on consequent hai)pinos8. See Cyril 
Bailey’s cd. of tho extant remains 
with translation and notes (192G); also 
C. Bailey, The Greek Atomists and 
Evicurus (1928). 

f pidamnus. See DYRF?HACHiU]Vf. 
pldaurus, to\Am in Argolis on tho 
Saronic Gulf, formed, with its territory 
Epidauria, a district independent of 
Argos, and not included In Argolis till the 
time of the Homans, It was the seat of 
the worship of Aesculapius, whose temi>le 
was situated about 5 miles from the 
town, and inscriptions are preserved 
recording cures. The building accounts 
of this t^ple have also survived. The 
remains of the fine theatre (fourth century 
B.c.) at Epldaunis are well preseiwed. 
See Sir J. G. Frazer, Patisanias, vols. ill 
and V. 

fip!g6ni, that Is, *tho Descendants,* 
the name of the sons of the seven heroes 
who perished before Thebes. (See 


of these heroes, the Kpigoni marched 
against Thebes, which they took and 
razed to the groimd. Tho names of the 
Ki»igoui are not the same in all accounts; 
but the common lists contain Alcmaeon, 
Aogialeus, Diomedes, ITomaclius, 
Sthenelus, Thersandor, and Emralus. 

1&p)m$nldes, poet and prophet of Crete, 
whoso hist-ory is, to a grt*at extent 
mythical. There is a legend that when a 
boy he was sent out by liis father in 
search of a sheep; and that, seeking 
shelter from the heat of the midday sun, 
he went into a cave, and there fell into a 
deep sleep, which lasted fifty-seven years. 
On waking and returning home, be found 
that his younger brother had grown au old 
man. His visit to Athens, however, is an 
historical fact. Plato gives it ns c. 500 
B.C., others a century earlier. According 
to these lattAjr, the Athenians, who were 
visited by a plague in consequence of the 
crime of Cyion, invited Epimenidcs to 
iinderteke the X)uriflcation of the city. 
Epimenidcs accordingly came to Athens, 
c. 596 B.r.. and performed the desired 
task by certain mysterious rites and 
sa<*rifice8. Many works were attributed 
to him by the ancients, and tho apostle 
Paul has x'reserved (Titus i. 12) a txjle- 
brated verse of his against the Cretans. 

flpimetheus. See Prometiieus and 
Pandora. 

Eplphaues, a surname of Antioclius IV, 
of Syria, and others. 

Epirus, tiiat is, *the mainland,* a 
country in the N.W. of Greece, so called 
to distinguish it from Corcyra. Homer 
gives the name of Epirus to tho whole of 
the W. coast of Greece, thus including 
Acarnania in it. Ex>irus was bounded 
by Illyria and Macedonia on the N., by 
Tbessaly on the E., by Acarnania and the 
Ambracian (5ulf on tho S., and by the 
Ionian Sea on the W. Its inhabitants 
were numerous. They appear to have 
been a mixture of l^elasgians and 
Illyrians. The ancient oracle of Dodona 
in the country was of Pelasgic origpn. 
Epirus contained fourteen diJOferent 
tribes. Of these tho most important 
wore the Chaones ((?.r,), Thesproti 
(Q.r.). and Molossi (< 7 .r.), who gave their 
names to the three prin(^)al dlvislonH of 
the (jountry, Chaoiiia, Thcsi)rotia, and 
Molossia. The diUerent tribes were 
originally governed by their own princes. 
The Molossian princes, who traced their 
deijeent from Pyrrhus, 8f)n of Achilles, 
subsequently acquired the sovereignty 
over the whole country, and took the 
title of kings of Epirus. The most cele¬ 
brated of these was Pyrrhus (q.v.), who 
carried on war with the Homans. (See 
G. N. Cross, Epirvs (1930).) 

Epitaph of Aberclus, a Greek inscrip¬ 
tion composed before the year 216 by 
Abercius, bishop of. Hierapolis in 
Phrygia. It is of great importance in 
connection with the sacramental system 
of the Christian Church. 
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£p6na, jyoddoss of horses and mules: 
her cult was popular with the army. 

Epopeus^ son of Poseidon anil (yamico, 
IdiifiT of Sicyon. He carried away from 
Thebes Antiopc, dauMThtcr of Nyctous, 
who made war on Epopons, ])ut was 
killed. Epopeus wais eventually slain 
by LycuH {q.v.). See also Antiope. 

£p6r§dla {Ivrea), town in OalUa 
Cisalplna. on the Duria, in the territory 
of the iSalassi, colonized by the Romans, 
100 B.c. 

£quus Tuticus or Aoquum Tuticum, 
8\uall town of the Hirpini, in Samnimn, 
‘21 miles from Bencventuin. 

firasistrUtus, physician and anatomist, 
a native of lulis, in the island of Ceos, 
//. fi’om MOO to 200 B.c., and was tiie 
founder of a medical school at Alex¬ 
andria. 

£r&to, one of the Muses. See Mu.sae. 
£r&tosthdnSs, of Gyrene, b. 270 b.c., 
waa placed by IHnlcmy Euorgotes over 
the lihrai’y at Alexandria. He d. at 
Alexandria at the a^e of 80, c. 104 n.c., of 
voluntary starvation, having lost his 
sight, and being tired of life. He was a 
man of extensive learning, and wrote on 
almost all tlie branches of knowledge then 
oultivated—astronomy, geometry, geo¬ 
graphy, philosophy, history, and gram¬ 
mar. His works iiave perished, with the 
exception of some fragments. His most 
celebrated work wats a systematic treatise 
on geography, of which Strabo made 
great use. 

£rdbus, son of Chaos, begot Aether and 
Heracra (Hay) by Nux (Night), his sister. 
The name signifies darkness, and is 
applied to the dark space through which 
the shades pass into Hades. 

firechtheum. See Ekiciithoniuh. 
£retri&, town of Euboea, situated on 
the Eurlpus, with a harbour, Portlimus, 
was founded by the Athenians, but had a 
mixed population, among which was a 
considerable number of Dorians. Its 
commerce and navy raised it In early 
times to importance; it contended with 
Chalcis for the supremacy of Euboea; and 
it planted colonies in Macedonia and 
Italy. It was destroyed by the Persians, 
490b. o., and its inhabitants were enslaved. 

£richthdnlus: 1. ERiCHTHONrus or 

Erechthkus I, son of Hephaestus. 
Athena roared the child without the 
knowledge of the other gods, and en¬ 
trusted him to Agraulus, Pandrosus, and 
Herse, concealed in a chest, which they 
were forbidden to open. But disobeying 
the command, they saw the child In the 
form of a serpent or entwined by a ser¬ 
pent, whereupon they were seized with 
madness, and threw themselves down the 
rock of the Acropolis. Eriohthonius 
heoamo king of Athens, and was suc¬ 
ceeded in the kingdom by his son Pan- 
dion. He introduced the worship of 
Athena, instituted the festival of the 
Panathenaea, and built a temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis. He was the 


first who lujed a chariot with four horses, 
for which reason ho was placed among the 
stars as Auriga. He was worshipped as a 
god after his death: and a temple, called 
the Erechthoum, was built to him on the 
Acropolis. 2. Erechthkus II, grand¬ 
son of the former, and son of Pandiou, 
whom he succeeded as king of Athens. 
Ho "was father of Cecrops, ITocris, Creusa, 
Chthonia, and Orithyia. In the war 
between the Eleuslniana and Athenians, 
Eumolpus, the son of Poseidon, was slain; 
whoreui>on Poseidon demanded the 
sacrifli-e of one of the daughters of 
Erechtheus. When one was drawn bv 
lot, lior three sisters resolved to die with 
her: and Erechtheus himself was killed 
by Zeus with a flash of lightning at the 
remiest of Poseidon. 

Erid&nus, legendary river, at the moiitli 
of which were the Electridcs (Ajubor 
Islands). Originally placed beyond the 
limits of the Creek world, it was later, by 
both Cireok and Roman authors identified 
with the Paclns {Po). I'he story may 
echo an ancient river-trade in amber 
between Jutland and the Mediterranean. 

ErlgdnS, daughter of Icarius, beloved 
by Bacchus. 

Crinna, Greek poetess, who d. at the 
age of 19. The opinion, deriving from 
Suidas, that she w’as contemporary with 
Sappho, has been abandoned, she 
probably lived on the island of Telos, and 
was a contemporary of Theocritus and 
Asclopiades, who praised her poetry. 
Three epigrams of hers are preserved in 
the Greek Anthology, l>ut her fame rests 
also on a poem to the memory of Baucis, 
called The Distaff, See C. M. Bowra, 
Greek Poetry and Life (1936), pp. 325-42. 

£Hnj^es. See Eumenides. 

£riphS^l§, daughter of Talaus, wife of 
Amphlaraus Ui.v.), and mother of 
Alcmaeon 

firis, in l^atin Discordia, the goddess of 
Discord, the friend and sister of Ai^es, 
who delighted with him in the tumult of 
war. It was Eris who threw the ai)ple 
into the assembly of the gods, the cause of 
so much sullering and war. See Paris. 

£ros. In Latin Amor, or Cupldo, the 
god of love, son of Aphrodite, by either 
Ares, Zeus, or Hermes. From Hollenistio 
times ho was represented as a beautiful 
but wanton boy. His arms consist of 
arrows, which he carries in a golden 
quiver, and of torches which no one can 
touch with impunity. Eros is further 
represented with golden wings, and as 
fluttering about like a bird. His eyes 
are sometimes covered, so that he 
acts blindly. He is the usual companion 
of his mother. Aphrodite. Anteros, 
literally, retumdove, is usually repre¬ 
sented as the god who punishes those who 
do not return the love of others: thus he 
is the avenging Eros, or a deua ultor. 
But in some accounts he is described aa a 
god opposed to Eros and struggling 
against him. Hespeoting the connection 
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Eudoxus, of Cnidus, astronomer and 
g'eoirioter, lived c. 366 n.u. He studied 
at Atlieny and in Kgrypt. Ho Lad an 
ol>servat<»ry at Cnidus. Ho is said to 
Lave been the first who taught in Greece 
tlie motions of the i>laiicts. His works 
are lost. 

Euergfitos, ‘the benefactor,’ a title of 
honour conferred by the Greek states 
upon those from whom they had received 
benefits. aim }>roLKMAEUS. 

Euhem^rus, a Hiolliaii, wlio lived at the 
court of Cassander, in Macedonia, c. 
316 B.C., and the author of a work called 
the Snared Histtwy, in which he attempted 
to show that ail the ancient myths wero 
genuine historical events. Ho repre¬ 
sented the gods as originally men who 
had distinguished themselves and who 
after their death received divine worship 
fi'om the grateful people. The word 
‘euhemerism’ is derived fi-om his name. 

Eulaeus, river in JSusiana, rising in 
Great Thalia, passing E. of Susa, and 
falling into tiie head of tlie Persian Gulf. 
Some of the ancient geographers make the 
Eiilaeus fall into the Choaspes. 

Eumaeus, faithful swineherd of Ulysses. 
{See. Homer’s Odyssey,) 

EumdnSs; 1. Of Cardia, served as 

private secretary to Philip and Alex¬ 
ander; and on the death of the latter 
(323 n.r.), obtained the government of 
Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus. 
He was put to death, 316, by Antlgonus. 
He w'as a great general and statesman. 
‘2. King of Pergamuin, reigned 137-159 
B.c. See Pkrgamum. 2. 

Eumfinides, also called firinyes, and by 
the Homans Fiiriae or Dirae, the Aven¬ 
ging Deities. The name Erinyes is the 
more ancient one; the form Plninenides, 
which signifies ‘the well-meaning,* or 
‘soothed goddesses,’ is a euphemism, 
be<iause peoT)le dreaded to call these 
goddesses by their real name. It was 
said to have been first given them after 
the acQuittal of Orestes by the Areopagus, 
when the anger of the Erinyes had been 
soothed. They are represented as the 
dangliters of Earth or of Night, and as 
winged maidens, with serpents twined in 
theii* hair, and with blood dripping from 
their eyes. They dwelt in the depths 
of Tartarus. With later writers their 
number is usually three, and their names 
are Tisiphone, Alecto, and Megaera. 
They punished men both In this w orld and 
after death. The sacrifices offered to 
them consisted of black sheep and 
nephaUa, i.e. a drink of honey mixed with 
water. The crimes which tJiey punished 
were disobedience towards parents, 
violation of the respect due to old age, 
perjury, murder, violation of the laws 
of hospitality, and improper conduct 
towards suppliants. See Aeschylus, 
EuTfievid^s, 

Euxnolpus (that is, ‘the good singer*), 
in Greek myth the son of Poseidon and 
Chione, the daughter of Boreas. As soon 
as he was born he was thrown Into the sea 


by his mother, wdm was anxious to conceal 
her shaino, but was preserved by Ids 
father Poseidon, who had him educated 
in Ethiopia by his daughter Benthe- 
aicyiiia. After dw^elling for a time in 
Ethiopia, ami afterwards at the court of 
the Thracian king Tegyrius, he came 
to Eleusis in Attica. He joined the 
Eleusinians in an expedition against 
Athens, but was slain by KrechtheuB. 
Kiimolpns was regarded as the founder 
of the blleusinian mysteries, and as the 
first priest of Demetor and Dionysus. 
His family, the Eumolpidao, contimied 
till the latest times the hcreditfiry priests 
of Demeter a t Ehmsis. 

Eunus, a Sicilian slave, the leader of 
the Sicilian slaves in the Servile War 
(134-132 n.o.). 

Eupatrldae, the members of the 
Athenian nobility. The distinction w^is 
abolished by Solon, wdio established an 
aristocracy of money. 

Euphemus, son of Poseidon, and 
ancestor of Battus I, founder of Gyrene. 

Euphorbus, son of Fantbous, one of the 
bravest of the Trojans, slain by Mtme- 
laus. who dedlcateil his shield in the 
temple of Hera, near Mycenae. 

Euphorion, of Chaleis in Euboea, 
grammarian and poet, was the libi-arian 
of Antlochus the (Jreat in 221 n.c. 
Fragments of his works survive. 

Euphranor, statuary and painter, was a 
native of Corinth, but practised his art at 
Athens c. 336 b.c\ 

Euphrates, river of Asia, consists in its 
upper course of two branches, liotii of 
which rise in the mountains of Armenia. 
The northern hraiudi is the true Eu¬ 
phrates; the southern was called by the 
ancients the Arsanias. After their 
junction the river breaks through the 
main chain at the Taurus between 
Meliteno and Ramosata, and then flows 
through the idain of Bahylonia, till it 
joins the Tigris about sixty miles above 
the head of the Persian Gulf. 

£uphr6nlus (sixth-fifth century B.c.), 
Athenian potter and vase painter. He 
also employed the painters Panaetius, 
Onesimus, and Pistoxenus. 

£uphr6sj)nS, one of the ("haritos {q.v.). 

Eupdlis, one of the greatest Athenian 
poets of the old comedy, contemporary of 
Aristophanes, was b. c. 445 b.c., and d. 
c. 411. The titles of thirteen of his 
comedies survive; and we have con¬ 
siderable evidence from papyri of his 
Denuri (see J. U. Powell, New (Chapters in 
the. History of Greek Literature, 3rd series 
(1933)). The story that Alcibiades tlirew 
him into the sea out of revenge is not 
true. 

EurfpldSs, tragic poet, was probably 
h. In 485 B.c. In his youth he cultivated 
gymnastic pursuits, and won the prize 
at the Elousinian and Thesean contests. 
He studied philosophy under Anaxagoras, 
and riietorio under Prodicus. He lived 
on intimate terms with Socrates, and 
traces of the teaching of Anaxagoras 
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have been remarked in. many paasages of ceases. Tlie most celebrated was the 
his plays. In 441 he gained for the first wife of Philip Arrhidaeus, who succeeded 
time the first prize, and ho continued to Alexander the Cireat. ^Sho was put to 
exliibit plays until 40S, tlio date of the death by 01ynii)iaH, 317 b.(\ 

Orestes. Soon after this ho left Athens EurSrlochus, a companion of Ulysses, 
for the court of Archelaiis, king of Maoe- escaped when his friends were raetaruor- 
donia, where he d. in 406, at the age of 75. phosed into swine. {See also Circe.) 
Euripides brought down the heroic Euj^m6don: 1. Son of Thuclos, an 
figures to the standard of ordinary men Athenian general In the Pelopomicisian 
and women: he rt^presented men ‘not War. 2. A small river in Painphylia, 
as they ouglit to be, but as they are.* celebrated for the victory which Cinion 
His excellence lies in the tenderness and gained over the Persians (467 B.C.). 
pathos w'ith which some of his characters Eurl^mus, father of the seer Telemus, 
are invest(‘d. Euripides was a rationalist, hence called Eurymidos. 
and the aha of many of his plays was to Eurj)ndm8, daughter of Ooeanus, and 
pour scorn on the popular rc^ligion. mother of LeucothoS. 

Eighteen Tdays arc extant, if we omit the Eur$p5n, otherwise called Eurytion, 
Rhesus, which is prolmbly spurious, grandson of Procles, w^as the third king of 
Very consi<ieral>lo fragments survive of that liouse at Sparta, and thenceforward 
about fifty-five plays, some discovered as gave it the name of Eurypoutidao. 
recently as HH)6 in papyri at Oxy- Eurj^p^lus: 1. Sou of Euaemon, and 
rhyuchiis. Tlie best complete text of one of the bravest of tho Greek heroes 
Euripides is that of G. Murray in the before Troy. 2. Son of l*ostddon and 
Oxford Classical Texts series (1901-9; Astypalaca, king of Cos, killed by Her- 
vol. 2 revised and brought up t,o date aeles. 

1913). Tho plays have been published EurysthSnes and Procles, tho twin sons 
singly with conmicntaries. There is a of Aristodemns. born before their father's 
traiLSlation of all the plays in Everyman’s return to Peloponnesus anti occupation 
Library (2 vols.); also by A. S. Way in of hds fillotment of Laconia. He died 
the Lotd) edition. See G. Murray, immediately after the birth of his 
Euripides and his Age (1914); A. W. children, and in accordance with the 
VerraJl, Euripides the RationalLst (1895); oruclo at Delphi both w'ero made kings, 
D. Jj. Page, (Jreek Literary Papyri (Loeb but the preci^dence given to Eurystheues 
ed., H)42). {See Fig. 4.) and Itis deHcendants. From these two 

Euripus, any part of the sea where the brothers the two royal families in Sparta 
ebb anti flow of tlie tide were remarkably were descended, 
violent, is tho name especially of the Eurystheus. <S!ce oZso Hebac'T.es. 

narrow strait w^hich separates Euboea Eur^tus, king of Oeohalia, and father 

from Hoootia. of lolc. See also Her-voli^s. 

Eur5pa, daughter of tho Phoenician Eus6blu«, siirnamed I'amphili to corn- 
king, Agmor (or. according to the Iliad, memorate his friendship for I*amphilas, 
daughter of Phoenix). Her beauty bishop of Caesarea. Eusebius was born 
charmed Zeus, who assumed the form of a in Palestine c. a.d. 264, w’aa made bishop 
bull and came from tlie waves as Europa of Caesarea r. 315, and d. c. 340. He 
and her fnaldcns were sporting on the wrote in Greek. His greatest work is his 
sea-shore. Encouraged by his tameness, EcclemastUal History (translated from 
Europa ventured to mount his back; Burton’s text (1838) by W. Bright 
whereupon the god rusln'd into the sea, (1881); also in Loeb Library). His 
and swam w ith her to Crete. Here she Praeparatio Evangclica contains valuable 
became by Zeus the mother of Minos, extracts from the ancient philosophers 
Rhadamanthus, and Sarpedon. (edited with commentary and translation 

Eurdtas, the chief river in Laconia, on by E. H. Gifford, 5 vols., 1903). His 
which Sparta stood. Chronica is likewise valuable to st-udents 

Eurus, the S.E. wind; the Latin of ancient history. It exists only in a 
VoltuiiiiiR. Latin version by Jerome (edited by 

Eurj^batis, tho herald of Ulysses, whom J. K. Fotheringham, 1923). 
he followed to Troy. Euterp8> one of tho Muses. See 

Eurjl'b&tds, an Fjphesian, whom Croesus Mi^bae. 
sent to tho Peloponnesus to hire mer- Eutiches, abbot of a monastery at 
cenarles for him in his war with Cyrus. Constantinople, and founder of the heresy 
He, however, went over to Cyrus, and called, after him, Eutichianism, tha.t 
betrayed Croesus. In consequence of denies that there are two natures in 
this treachery, his name passed into a Christ. Eutiches d. c. the year 450. 
proverb amongst the Greeks. Eutoisia, ancient town of Boeotia, 

Euryclea, the nurse of Odysseus; she mentioned by Homer and said to have 
recognized him, though disguised as a been the residence of Zethus and Ampliion 
beggar, on his return from Troy after before they ruled over Thebes. Situated 
twenty years’ wandering. See Homer’s between Thesplae and Plataeae, with a 
Odmsey, temple and oracle of Apollo, who hence 

Eur^IoS: 1. Wife of Orpheus {q,v.), had the surname of Apollo Eutresites. 
{See also Aristaeus.) 2. The name of The site of Eutresis has been identified 
several Dlyrian and Maicedonian prlu- of reoent years (1924-5) and some 
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remains of the Homeric city tmearthed. 
Sen Goldman, Excavations ai Euiresis in 
Borotia (1931). 

Eutrdplus, Roman historian, contem¬ 
porary of Constantine, the Great, Julian 
and Valens, and the author of a brief 
compendium of Roman history in ten 
books, from the foundation of the city to 
the accession of Valens, a.d. 3154, to whom 
it is inscribt'd. This work is extant, and 
is drawn up with care. 

£vadn§, daughter of Iphis, and wife of 
Capaneus (q,v,). 

EvAgdras, king of Salamis in Cyprus, 
from 411 to 374 B.c. He was assisted by 
tlic Athenians against the Persians. 

fivander, son of Hermes, by an 
Arcadian njunpli. Themis. About sixty 
years before the Trojan War, Evander is 
said to have led a colony from Pallantium, 
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in Arcadia, into Italy, and there to have 
built a town, Pallanteuin, on the Tiber, 
at the foot of the Palatine Hill, which 
town was subsequently incorporated with 
Rome. Evander taught his neighbours 
the arts of peace and of social life, and 
esjiecially the art of writing. 

£vdnus: 1. (P7n'dur7s), river of Aetolia, 
rising in Mt. Oota, and flowing into the 
sea, 120 stadia W. of Antirrhium. It 
derived its name from Eveiius, the father 
of Marpessa. who was carried off by 
Idas; and Evorins, being unable to over¬ 
take the latter, threw Iiimself into the 
river, which was henceforth called after 
him. 2. River of Mysia, falling into the 
yinuK Klaiticus near Piiane. 

Execlas (sixth century B.c.), Athenian 
potter and vase painter. See W. Tech- 
nan, Exekias (193(5). 
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F&bli, ancient patrician gens at Rom(‘. 
Its most important members are: 1. 
G. Fabius ViBULANUs, thrco time.s 
consul, 484, 481, 479 B.c. In his third 
consiflship ine espoused the caiisc of the 
plebeians; but as his propositions were 
rejected by the patricians, he and his 
house resolved to quit Rome altogetlicr. 
Accordingly, 300 Fabli marched with the 
consul at their bead through the Car- 
mental Gate, and proceeded to the banks 
of the Oremera, where they erected a 
fortress. Here tliey lived with their 
families and clients, and for two years 
coiitinued to devastate the territory of 
Veii. They were at length destroyed by 
the Veientes on IHth Juno 477. The 
whole gens perished with the exception of 
one individual, from whom all the later 
Fabli were descended. 2. Q Fabius 
Maxtmus, named Cunctator, from his 
eonl ion in war. He w^as live times consul 
(233-209 B.O.). In 217, iraraodiatejy 
after the defeat at Trasimenus, Fabiu.s 
was appointed dictator. From this 
period, so long as the war with Hannibal 
was merely defensive, Fabius became the 
leading man at Home. He avoided all 
direct encounter with the enemy: moved 
his camp from highland to highland, 
where the Numidian horse and fSi)anish 
infantry could not follow him, watched 
Hajinibal’s movements, and cut off his 
stragglers and foragers. His enclosure 
of Hannibal in one of the ui)land valleys 
betw^een Calcs and tbo Vulturnus, and the 
Carthaginian's adroit escape by driving 
oxen with blazing faggots fixed to their 
horns, up the hillsides, are well-known 
facts. But at Rome and in his own camp 
tbo caution of Fabius was misinterpreted; 
and the people in consequence divided the 
command between lilm and M. Minucius 
Rufus, his master of the horse. Minucius 
was speedily entrapped, and would have 


l)een destroyed by Hannibal, had not 
Fabius hastened to his rcscuo. In the 
closing years of the second Pum'c War 
I’nbiiis ai)pcnrH to less advantage. The 
w'ar had become aggressive under a new 
race of generals, l^’abins dreaded tbo 
political supremacy of Scipio, and was 
his opponent in his scheme of invading 
Africa. lie d. in 203. 3. C. Fabius 

PicTOR, received the surname of Pictor, 
because he j)aintcd the walls of the temple 
of SaliiK, which the dictator C. Junius 
Brutus Bubulcus dedicated in 302. This 
is the earliest Roman painting of which 
we have any record. 4. Q. Fabiub 
Pictor, grandson of the last, the most 
ancient writer of Roman history in prose. 
He s(.‘rvcd In the Gafiic War. 225, and 
also in the second Punic War. His 
history, w’hich was WTitten in Greek, 
began with the arrival of Aeneas in Italy, 
and came down to his own time. 

Fabrioius, tli(^ name of a Roman family 
the chief members of wdiich were: 1. C. 
Fabricius, one of the most popular heroes 
in the Roman annals. Ho was consul 
282 B.O., and two years afterwards was 
one of the Roman ambassadors sent to 
Pyrrhus at Tareutiirn to negotiate a 
ransom or exchange'' of prisoners. 
Pyrrhus used every effort to gain the 
favour of Fabricius; but the sturdy 
Roman redacted all his offers. In 278 
Fabrioius was consul a second time, when 
he sent back to Pyrrlius the traitor who 
had offered to poison him. Negotiations 
were then opened, which resulted In the 
evacuation of Italy by Pyrrhus. He was 
censor in 275. and distinguished himself 
by the severity with which he repressed 
the growing taste for luxury. Ancient 
writers love to tell of the frugal way in 
which Fabricius and his contemporary 
Curlus Dentatus lived on their hereditary 
farms. 2. L. Fabricius, curator vlarum 
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in 62 B.C., built a new bridge of stone, Fenni, savage people, reckoned by 
connecting the city witii the island in the Tacitus among the Germans. They 
Tiber, and caliod after him pons probalily dwelt in the further part of 

F&18rli or FftlSrIum, town in Etruria, E. Prussia, and were the same as the 
situated on a height near Mt. Boracto, modern I’inns. 

was originally a J^jlasgic town, but was FSretrlus, a surname of Jupiter, derived 
afterwards one of the twelve Etruscan from ferire, to strike, for persons who 
cities. Its inhabitants were called took an oath called upon Jupiter to 
I’alisol, and were regarded as of the same strike them if they swore falsely; or from 
race as the Ao<]ui, whence wo find them ferre because he was the giver of peace, 
often called Aequi Falisci. After a long Ferlae, holidays (dedicated to the wor- 
struggle with Itorne, the Faliscans yielded ship of a deity). 


to Camillus, :i‘)1 b.c. The Faliscans 
revolted at the close of the first Punic 
War (241 n.c.), when the Homans des¬ 
troyed their city. A new town was built 
on the plain. The white cows of Falerii 
were valued at Rome for sacrillces. 

F&lernus Ager, district in the N. of 
Campania.. It produced some of the 
finest wine in Italy. 

F&num Fortflnae {Fano), town in 
Umbria at th<i mouth of the Metaurus, 
with a celebrated temple of Fortuna. 

Farf&rus or F&b&ris (Farfa), river 
flowing across the region of the Sabini, 
near Home. Often mentioned by the 
Latin writers. 

Fasces, the Latin name for a bimdle of 
rods enclosing an axe: the symbol of 
authority carried by the 11ctors before 
one of the lilghcr magistrates. 

Fates. See Moirae. 

Faunus, in Latin myth, one of the oldest 
of Italian deities. Ho was worshipped 
as the protecting deity of agriculture and 
of shepherds, and also as a giver of oracles. 
After the introduction of the worship of 
the Greek Pan into Italy, Faunus was 
identifled with Pan, and represented, 
like the latter, with horns and goat’s 
feet. At a later time we find mention of 
Fauni in the plural. They wore identified 
with satyrs. What Faunus was to the 
male sex, his wife Faula or Fauna was to 
the female. See also Bona Dea. 

Fausta, CornSlla, daughter of the 
dictator Sulla, wife of Milo, and infamous 
for her adulteries. 

Faustina: 1. Senior, wife of Antoninus 
Pius, notorious for her licentiousness. 
2. Jimior, daughter of the elder Faustina, 
and wife of M. Aurelius, also notorious 
for hejr profligacy. 

F&vdnius, the Latin term for Zephynis, 
the W. wind. 

F&v5nlu9, M., an imitator of Cato 
Utioensis, whoso character and conduct 
he copied so servilely as to bo nicknamed 
Cato’s ape. 

Februus, ancient Italian divinity, to 
whom the mouth of February was sacred. 

Ffiliolt&s, the porsonifloatlon of good 
luck, Is frequently seen on Roman medals, 
in the form of a matron, with the staff of 
Mercury and a cornucopia. 

F61ix, Ant5nlus, procurator of Judaea, 
In the reigns of Claudius and Nero. He 
induced Drusilla, wife of the king of 
Emesa, to leave her husband; and she was j 
still living with him In a.d. 60, when St. | 
Paul preached before them both. ! 


FSronia, ancient Italian divinity, 
whoso principal sanctuary was at Terra- 
cina, near Mt. Boracte. At her festival 
a great fair was held, when the people 
used to offer lier the first-fruits of their 
fields. 

Fescennium, a town in Etruria, of 
Pelasgic origin. I'rom this town the 
Romans derived the coarse Fcscennino 
songs bandied about at harvest festivals 
and weddings. 

Festus, Porcius, succeeded Fcii.x as 
procurator of Judaea, c. a.d. 60. It was 
ho who boro testimony to the Innocence 
of St. Paul, when he defended himself 
before him in the same year: Acts xxiv, 

XXV. 

FestUB, Sex. PompSius, Roman gram¬ 
marian, in the second century of our era, 
the author of a dictionary or glossary of 
Latin words and phrases, of which a 
considerable portion is extant. It was 
an epitome of another work by Verrius 
B'laccus. 

Fdtlales, a collegium of twenty men 
(elected for life) whose duty it was ‘to 
maintain the laws of international 
relationship.’ The institution was uni¬ 
versal in Italy. 

Fldenae, sometimes ITidena (Casfel 
Giuhileo), ancient town in the land of the 
Sabines, 5 miles N.E. of Rome, situated 
on a hill, between the Tiber and the 
Anio. It is said to have been colonized 
by Romulus; but it was probably cfdoii- 
izod by the Etrusc^an Veil, with which 
city we find it in alliance. It frequently 
revolted, and was frequently taken by 
the Romans. Its last revolt was in 438 
B.o. It was destroyed by the Romans, 
but was afterwards rebuilt. 

FldSs, Roman goddess, personification 
of faithfulness. 

FIdlus, occurs in the expression Medius 
Fidius ** 'So help me the god of truth.* 
This IXiLs Fidius (god of faith) was 
Identified with a Sabine deity, Semo 
Sanous, and was later regarded as 
synonymous with Zei'^s n-terTto?. The wie- 
was a demonstrative particle, like the 
me- in mehercule, mecastor. 

Flgfilus, P. Nigidlus, Roman senator, 
and Pythagorean philosopher of high 
reputation, who fl, c. 60 b.c. 

Fimbria, C. Fl&vlus; 1. Jurist and 
orator, consul 104 b.o. 2. Son of the 
preceding, and one of the most violent 

S artisans of Marius and Cinna during 
tie civil war with SuUa. In 86 B.o. he 
was sent into Asia as legate of Valerius 
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Flaccus, wliom he induced the 6 H>ldierfi 
to put to death, lie carried on war 
apairiHt Mithridates; hnt in 85 he was 
atta(.,ked by Sulla, aud put an end to his 
liif. 

Flaccus, Fulvius, the name of two 
distiiitruislied families in the Fiilvia and 
Val(‘ria j?ontes. The l>e 8 t known are: 
1. M. Fulvuh FPAcers, friend of the 
(iracchi, consul 125 B.C., and one of the 
triumvirs for carrying: out the agrarian 
Jaw of 'J'ib. CJrarchuH. Ho was slain, 
togctiier with C’. Gracchus, In 121. 2. 

J 4 . VAnp:Knfs FuAt’CiuS, consul 100 n.c., 
with C. Marius, when ho took part in 
subduing: the insurrection of Sattirninus. 
In 8 <> be wag cboBcn consul in place of 
Marius, and was sent into Asia agrainst 
Mit hridates. but was put to death by his 
soldiers. >SV>c Fimbhia. 3. L. Vakkkiuh, 
nat ive of Padua in the time of VeBi>a 8 ian. 
He wrote the ArgonauHca, an extant 
heroic poem, in cifi:lit books, on the 
Argonauts. Then^ is a translation by 
Mozlcy in the L(>eb Library. 

Flaccus, Horatlus. See. Horatius. 

Flamen, tiie title of certain members of 
the luiestly collegre at Home, attached to 
the most ancient and principal of the 
State Gods. I'here were hftcen llamines 
of whom the three senior were those of 
Jupiter, Mars, and Quiriuus. The first 
of those w as known as the Flamev IHalis. 
He enjoyed certain privilcgres; Ms perton 
rej?arded as sacred in the higrliest 
degrree; and he was protected against 
ritual unclcannces by an elaborate code 
of regulations. 

Flaminmus, T. Quintlus, consul 198 
B.c.. had the conduct of the war against 
Philip of Macedon, whom he defeated at 
the battle of Cyuosccphalae, in Thessaly, 
in 197. 

Flamlnlus, C., consul for the first time 
223 B.C., wdien he gained a victory over 
the Insubrian Gauls; and censor in 220, 
when he executed two great works, w hich 
bore his name, viz. the Circus Flaininius 
and the Via Flaminia. In his Hi>eond 
consulship (217) he w'as defeated and 
slain by Ilamiibal, at the battle of 
Tra.Himcnus. 

Flavla Gens, celebrated as the house to 
which the emperor Vespasian belonged. 
During the later period of the Homan 
empire, the name Flavius descended 
frf)ni one emT)eror to another, CJonstan- 
tins, the father of Constantino the Great, 
being the first in the scries. 

Flora, Roman goddess of flowers and 
spring, whose annual festival, Floralia, 
was celebrated from 28th April till 3rd 
May, with extravagant merriment and 
lasciviousness. 

Fldrentla {Firenze^ Florence), town in 
Ktruria, and subsequently a Homan 
colony, situated on the Arnus. 

Flori&nus, M. Anniu*, brother, by a 
different father, of the emperor Taeitiis, 
on whose death he was proclaimed 
emperor at Home, a»D. 276. He was 
murdered by his ti'oops at Tarsus two 


months later, while marching against 
ProbtiH. 

F16rus; 1. L. Annaktjs, Homan his¬ 
torian, lived under Trajan and Hadrian, 
and wrote a summary of Homan historj^, 
which is extn,nt, divided into four books, 
extending from the foundation of the city 
to the time of Augustus (trans. E. Forster, 
Loeb ed., 1929). He is generally con¬ 
sidered to be the author of thrc'e extant 
trochaic dinjct<T 8 addressed to Hadrian; 
and of varioTis epigrams in trochaic 
tetrameter. Tlie i^crvimliurn Venerie 
has been attributed to him. {Sec 
PKKViarLiUM Vknkuis.) 8eo Minor 
Latin Poets in the Loeb Ijibrary. 

Fonteius, M., propraetor in Narbonese 
Gaul, betw’cen 76 and 73 B.r., acensed in 
69 of extortion in his province and 
defended by Cicero in an oration, part of 
which is extant. 

Formlae, ancient towm in Jiatium, on 
the Appia Via. Near this place w^ere 
numerous villas of the Homan nobles: 
of t/hese the best know n is the h'ormiamini 
of Cicero, in the neighbourhood of which 
he was killed. The hills of h'ormiae 
produced good wine. 

Fornax, Roman goddess, who presided 
over baking the corn in the oven {fornax). 
Her festival w’as the Fornacaliti. 

Fortuna, an Italian deity, originally 
the bringcr of fertility. 8 ho was, how¬ 
ever, later identified with the Greek 
Tyche, the personification of charioe. 

Fortunatae or -drum Inshlae, ‘tlie 
Islands of the lilesscd.' In Homer the 
Elysian fields were regarded as the abode 
of the favoured dead. {Sec Elysixtm.) 
In poems later than Homer, an island is 
spoken of as their abode; and the poets, 
and the geographers wlio followed them, 
placed it beyond the Pillars of Hercules. 
Hence when cxjrtain iRlands were dis¬ 
covered in the ocean, off the W. coast of 
Africa, the name Fortunatae Insulae was 
applied to them. They are now called 
the Canary and Madeira islands. 

F 6 rum, an open space of groiind, in 
wliich the i>eoi)le met for the transaction 
of public business, and for the sale aud 
purchase of provisions. The number of 
Mra increased at Homo w ith the gi'owdk 
of the city. They were level pieces of 
ground of nn oblong form, and were sur¬ 
rounded by buildings, both private and 
public. The principal fora at Romo 
were: 1 . Forum Homanum, also called 
the Forum, and at a later time distin- 
gnislied by the epithets i^etns or maynum. 
It lay between the Capitoline and Pala¬ 
tine hills, and ran lengthwise from the 
foot of the Capitol or the Arch of Septl- 
mius Sevems in the direction of the Arch 
of Titus. The Forum, in its widest sense, 
Included the Forum properly so called, 
and the Comitlum. The Comitium 
occupied the narrow or upper end of the 
Forum, and was the place where the 
patricians met in their comitia ourlata: 
the Forum, in its narrower senae, was 
originally only a market-place, and was 
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not usetl for any political purpose. At a 
later time, the Forura in its narrower 
seiLS© was tlio place of meetinj? fop the 
plebeians in their eomitia trihuta, and was 
separated from the Coriiitiuin by the 
llostra or platft>rjn, from wiiich the 
orators addressed the people. In the 
time of Tarqniu the l^’ornm was sur¬ 
rounded by a ram^re of shops, probably of 
a mean oljaraeter, but they grradiutlly 
changed, and wtTe eventually occupied 
by baukers and money-changers. As 
jiomc grew in greatness, the Forum was 
adorned with statues of celci)rated men, 
with temples and basilicue, and with 
other i>uljlic buihlings. See G. Hiilsen, 
Tke Roman Rorurn (trans., 1909); 
F. Marconi, II Foro Romano (1935); (J. 
Lugli, Roma Antic.a (194ti). 2. Forum 

JuLlUM or Forum Caksaris built near 
the old Forum by Julius Caesar, because 
the latter was found too small for the 
transaction of public busmess. 3. 
Forum Auoustt, built by Augustus, 
behind the Forum Juliurn. 4. Forum 
Nervai!:. was a small forum lying ix'tvveen 
the Temple of Peace and the fora of 
Jidiua Caesar and Augusta. It was built 
by Dornitian, and dedicated by Nerva 
A.n. 97. 5. Foiu/M Trajan r, built by 

the emperor Trajan, between the forum of 
Augustus aud the Cam pus Martins. 

Forum, several towns originally mar¬ 
kets or places fur administration of 
justice. 1. Ai’rir, in Latiiuu, on the 
Appia Via, in the midst of the Pontine 
marshes, 43 miles S.F. of Horne, founded 
by tire censor Apphus Claudius when he 
made the A ppia Via. Here the Christians 
from Home met the Apostle l*aul. 2. 
JuLii or Jt.ujtTM (Frejus), Homan colony 
founded by Julius Caesar, 44 r.o., in 
Gallia Narboueiisis, on the coast; the 
birthplace of Agricola. 

Fossa or Fossae, a canal. 1. Cluii.ia 
or Gluilue, a trench about 5 miles from 
Horne, said to have been the ditch witlr 
which the Alban king Cluilius protected 
his camp, when ho marched against Koine 
in the reign of Tullus Hostilius. 2. 
Drusiana or Drusinae, a canal by 
which Drusue in 11 b.c. united the Rhine 
with the Yssel. 3. Mariana or Mab- 
lANAE, a canal dug by command of 
Marius during his war with the Clrnbrl, 
in order to connect the HhOne with the 
Mediterranean. 4. Xerxis. See AriiOti, 

Frauci, i.e. ‘the Free men,* confederacy 
of German tribes. After carrying on 


frequent wars with the Romans, they at 
length settled in Gaul, which they ruled 
under Clovis, a.d. 48t>. 

Frentani, Sanmite people dwelling on 
the coast of the Adriatic, froru the river 
SagruH on the N. (and almost as far N. 
as from the Atom us) to the riv^er Frento 
on the S., fri>m which they deriv^ed their 
name. They submitted to the Homans 
in 394 B.c. 

Frfitum Gadit&num, the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

Frfitum Gallloum, the English Channel. 

Frisli, people in Germany, iiiliabiting 
the coast frfuu the E. mouth of the Rhine 
to the Amisia lu the fifth cen¬ 

tury thev joined tlie Saxonos and Aiigli 
in their Invasion of Britain. 

Frontinus, Sex. Julius, governor of 
Britain (A.n. 74-8), where he distfn- 
gnlslicd lumself by the comiuest of the 
Silures ( 7 .r.). He was the author of two 
treatises that are still extant—one on tlie 
art of war, and another on the Homan 
aqueducts. (Text, with trauslatioii by 
C. E. Bennett, in Loeh Library.) 

Fronto, M. Cornelius, Hnrnan rhetori¬ 
cian, h. at Cirta in Numidia, hut si>ent 
most of ids life at Home. He was tutor 
to M. Aurelius, and his correspondence 
with the emperor was di8ot>ver<*d ia 
palimpHcst at Milan and Koine early in 
the nineteenth century. If those letters 
reveal a pedantic mind, they are nevor- 
theloss evidence of a sincere friendship. 
Tlie text with translation by C. H. 
Haines is in the Loeh Library (1919-20). 

Fucinus Laous {Las/o di (Jelnno or Layo 
Fun no), lake in the centre of Italy and 
in tlie country of the Marsi, about 30 
miles in eircun\ference, into which all the 
mountain streams of the Apennines 
flowed. To avoid the frequent Hooding 
of this lake, the emperor Claudius con- 
strueU'd an emissarium or artificial 
channel for (?arrying olf the waters of tlie 
lake into the river Ijiris. This emis- 
parium is nearly jierfect: It is almost 
3 miles in length. For an account of the 
famous sea fight on this lake, read chap, 
xlix of Meri vale's Hi story of the Romans, 

Fulvia: 1. The inistress of Q. Curias, 
one of Catiline’s conspirators, who 
divulged the plot to Cicero. 2. A 
daughter of M. Fulvius Barnbalio of 
Tiiscxdum, and suocesaively the wife of 
I*. Clodius, C. Scribonius Curio, and M. 
Antonv; d. 40 B.c. 

Furies. Set Eumbniues. 


G 


G&bli, town in Latlum, a colony from 
Alba Longa; and the place, according to 
tradition, where Romulus was brought 
up. Taken by Tarqulnius Superbus, it 
was in ruins in the time of Augustus, 
There are, however, ruins and Inscriptions 
which show it to have been a flourishing 


town in the reign of Hadrian. The 
cinctus Uabinus, a mode of wearing the 
toga at Rome, appears to have b<^en 
derived from this town. In its neigh¬ 
bourhood are the stone quarries, from 
which a part of Rome was built. 

Q&binlus, A., tribune of the plebs 
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67 li.c., when he earned a law conferring 
upon IN)nipey the cornmaiHl of the war 
agaiiiHt tiie ‘pii'ates, and consul in 68, 
wiieii ho took part in the banishment of 
C'icero. In the civil war ho fought for 
Caesar. I). 48 B.o. 

Cades {(JaAiz), GSdira, ancient town in 
Ilispanla Baotica, founded by the Phoo- 
nicians. Its inhabitant/s receiA'^od the 
Homan franchise froir> Julius Caesar. 

Gaea, or G6, called Tellus {q.v.) by the 
Homans, tlie personification of the earth, 
is described as the first being that sprang 
from Chaos, and gave birth to Uranus 
(Heaven), and Pontns (Sea). By Uranns 
she became the rnof her of the Titans, who 
Avere hated by tludr fatliiT. Go therefore 
concealed tlKun in the bosom of the earth: 
and slie made a large iron sickle, with 
which Cronos cjastrated Uranus. Go. (or 
Tellus) Avas regarded by both Greeks and 
Komaiis as onti of tin? gods of the nether 
Avorld. 

Gaetulia, the interior of N. Africa. 

Galus, Homan jurist, Avho Avrotc under 
Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelins. One 
of his chief works Avas an elementary 
trcHitise on Homan Ieaa", entitled Instibi- 
iiomini CommenUirii, in four books, AAdiieh 
was the chief text>book until the eom- 
pilation of the lnsHtuiio7i£.8 of Justinian. 
It was lost for centuries, until dis(mvered 
by Niebuhr in 1816 at Verona. Its 
authenticity Avas for long suspect, but 
has been strengthened by the discovery of 
fragments on ElgyT)tian parchments in 
19;}8. See the edition by CJ. Studemund 
and P. Kruger (PJ23); also by E. Postc 
(Avith Eng. trails., 1875). 

Gal&tea, sea nymph, daughter of 
Nereus and Doris. Sec also Acis. 

G&l&tla. a country of Asia Minor, com¬ 
posed of iiarts of Phrygia and Cappa¬ 
docia, It derived its name from its 
inhabitants, who were Gauls that, had 
invaded and settled in Asia Minor during 
the third century n.c. They overran all 
Asia Minor within the Taurus, and 
exacted tribute from its princes; but 
Attalus I defeated them (230 u.c.), and 
compelled them to settle down within 
the limits of the country, thenceforth 
called Galatia, and also Graeco-Galatia 
and Gallograeoia. The people of Ga.lat.ia 
adopted to a great extent Greek habits 
and manners and religious observances, 
but preserved their own language. They 
retained their political divisions and forms 
of government. From the Epistle of St. 
Ihiid to the Galatians w^e h'am that the 
Christian churches in Galatia consisted, 
in great part, of JeAAush converts. See 
A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of the Eastern 
Roman Provinces (1937). 

Galba, name of a distinguished family- 
in the Sulpicia gens. 1, P. Sunpicius 
Galba, twice consul, 211 and 200 b.o., 
and carried on war against, Philip, king of 
Macedonia. 2. Sek. Sumcius Galba, 
praised by Cicero for his oratory, praetor 
151, when he treacherously murdered a 
large number of Lusitanians, and consul 


144. 3. Sek. Sulpicius, Roman em¬ 

peror, June A.D. 68 to January 69, was b. 
3 B.o. After his consulship ho had the 
government of (3auJ, 38, where ho carried 
on a successful war against the Germans. 
Nero gave him, in 61, the government of 
Hispania Tarracononsis, where he re¬ 
mained for eight years. When Nero was 
murdered Galba. proceeded to Home, 
where he was ackiiOAvledged as emperor. 
But his severity and avarice made liim 
unpopular Avith the soldiers, by whom he 
AA’as murdered, at. the instigation of Otho. 

GMSnus, Claudius, commonly called 
Galen, next to HiT)po(‘i‘ates the most 
celebrated of ancient i)hysi(-ians, b. at 
Pergamum, a.I). 129. llc‘ Avas educated 
by his father Nieou, wlm, in consequence 
of a dream, chose foi* him the professfim 
of medicine. I^his subject he first studied 
at Pergamum. afterAA'ards at Smyrna, 
Corinth, and Alexandria. H(^i practised 
in his native city, and at Rome, Avhere ho 
attended the emperors ;M. Aurelius and 
L. Verus. lie d. c. 200, at the ago of 70. 
He Avrotc a great number of works on 
medical and philosophical subjects. 
His treatise on the Natural Faculties has 
been translated by A. J. Brock in the 
Loeli LiOrary. 

G&l§sus, river in the S. of Italy, flowing 
into the Gulf of I’arentum through the 
meadows Avheni the sheep grazed whose 
Avool A\-as so celebrated in antiquity. 

GMdus, that is, ‘the lizard,' son of 
Apollo and Theinisto, from whom the 
Galeotae, a family of .Sicilian sooth¬ 
sayers, derived their origin. The prin¬ 
cipal seat of the Galeotae was the toAvn 
of Ilyhla, whicli Avas henco called 
Galootis or Galeatis. 

Galinthlas or G&lanthis, daughter of 
Proetus of Thohes, and a friend of 
Alcmone. When Alcineno was on the 
point of giving birth to Heracles, and the 
Moerae and Ilitbyiae, at the request of 
Hera, were ondcaA^oiiring to delay the 
birth, Galinthlas suddenly rushed in with 
the false report that Alc.inoiio had given 
birth to a son. The hostile goddesses 
were so surprised at this informutioii that 
they dropped their arms. Thus the 
charm was broken, and Alomene was 
enabled to giA’^e birth to Heracles. The 
goddesses avenged the deception prac¬ 
tised upon them by metamorphosing 
Galinthlas into a Avcasel (yaAi^). Hecate, 
however, took pity upon her, and made 
her her attendant, and Heracles erected a 
sanctuary to her. 

Oallagcia (modern CaJiein), the countiy 
of the Gallaeel or Cnilaeci, in the extreme 
N.W. of Spain. Its inhabitants were the 
most uncivilized in Spain. They wore 
defeated with grreat slaughter by D. 
Brutus, consul 138 B.C., who was given 
the surname of Galloeous. 

Gallia, in its widest acceptation, Indi¬ 
cated all the land Inhabited by the Galli 
or Celtae (q.v.)p but, in its narrower sense, 
was applied to two countries: 1. Gaixia 
Transalpina, to distinguish It from 
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Gallia Clsalplna, or the N. of Italy. In 
the time of Augustus it was bounded on 
the S. by the Pyrenees and the Mediter¬ 
ranean; on the E. by the river Varus and 
the Alps, and by the river Rhine, on the 
N. by the German Ocean and the English 
Channel, and on the W. by the Atlantic. 
The Greeks, at a very early period, 
became acquainted with the S. coast of 
Gaul, whore they foimded, in 600 B.o., 
the Important town of MassUla (q.v.). 
The Romans commenced the conquest of 
Gaul 125 B.C., and a few years afterwards 
made the south-eastern part of the 
cmmtry a Roman province. In Caesar's 
Commentariefi the Roman province is 
ctiHed simply Provincia, in (jontra- 
di.stlnctioii to the rest of the country; 
hence comes the modern name of 
Provence. Tlie rest of the country was 
subdued by Caesar after a struggle of 
several years (.58-51). At this time Gaul 
was divided into tliree parts, Aqnitania, 
Celtica, and JJduica, aoc(jraing to the 
throe dilYercnt rac.es by which it was 
inliabitcd. The Aquitani dwelt in the 
8.W., between the Pyrenees and the 
Garumna; the Ccdtae, or Galli proper, in 
the centre and W., hctwocn the Garumna 
and the Seqiiana and the Matrona; and 
the Belgae in tlie N.E., between the two 
last-mentioned rivers and the Rhino. 
Of the many tribes inhabiting Gallia 
Celtica none were more powerful than 
the Aedui, the Sequani, and the Helvetii. 
Augustus divided CJaul into four pro¬ 
vinces: (1) (rcillia Narbonensis, the same 
as the old Provincia. (2) (J. Aquitanica, 
wliioh extended from the I Pyrenees to the 
Liger. (3) G. Lnadunensis, the countiT 
between the Ligor, the Sequana, and the 
Ai’ar, so called from the colony of Lug- 
dunum {Lyons)t founded by Munatliis 
Plancus. (4) G. Belgica, the country 
between the Soquana, the Arar, and the 
Rhine. Shortly afterwards the portion 
of Belgica bordering on the Rhine, and 
inhabited by German tribes, was sub¬ 
divided into two new provinces, called 
Germania Prima and Secunda, or Ger¬ 
mania Superior and Inferior, The Latin 
language became the language of the 
inhabitants, and Roman civilization took 
deep root In all parts of the country. 
The rhett^rlcians and poets of Gaul occupy 
a distinguished place in the later history 
of Roman literature. On the dissolution 
of the Roman empire, Gaul was overrun 
by barbarians, and the neater part of it 
finally became subject to the Franc! or 
Franks, imder their king Clovis, a.d. 
486. 2. Gallia Cisalpina, also called 

G. Oiterior, a Roman province in the N. 
of Italy. It was divided by the Po into 
Gallia Transpadana^ also called Italia 
Tranapadana. In the N. and Gallia Cis- 
padaTw, in the 8. It was originally 
inhabited by Ligurians, Umbrians, 
Etruscans, and other races; but its 
fertility attracted the Gauls, who at 
different periods crossed the Alps, and 
settled in the country* after expelling 


the original inhabitants. After the first 
Punic War the Romans conquered the 
whole country, and formed it into a 
Roman province. It was not, however, 
till after the final defeat of the Boii in 191 
that the country became submissive to 
the Romans. 

Galllenus, Roman emperor, a.d. 2G0--8, 
succeeded his father Valerian, when the 
latter was taken prisoner by the Persians 
in 260. Gallienus was profligate and 
indifferent to the public welfare; and 
his reign was Ignoble and disastrous. 
Usurpers sprung up in different parts of 
the empire, who are commonly distin¬ 
guished as The Thirty Tyrants. Gal- 
lienua was slain by his own soldiers in 
268, while besieging Milan. , 

Callus, C. Cornelius, Roman poet, born 
in Gaul, wont to Italy at an early age, 
and rose to distinction under Julius 
Caesar and Augustus. He was appointed 
by the latter the first prefect of the pro¬ 
vince of Egypt; but having incurred the 
displeasure of Augustus, the senate sent 
him into exile; whereupon he put an end 
to his life, 26 b.o. Ovid assigned to him 
the first place among the Roman elegiac 
poets. All his works have perished with 
the exception of part of one Ituo; but 
some believe him to have been the author 
of the Ciris attributed by Suetonius to 
Virgil. 

Gallus, TrfibSnlanus, Homan empeioi’, 
a.d. 251-3, the successor of Decius, 
purchased a peace with the Goths on 
dishonourable terms, and was afterwards 
put to death by Ids own soldiers. 

Gallus S&loninus, C. Asinius, son of C. 
Asinius Pollio, was consul 8 B.c. He was 
bated by Tiberius, because he had married 
Vipsania, the former wife of Tiberius. 
Tiberius kept him imprisoned for three 
years and he died of starvation in prison, 
A.D. 33. Gallus wrote a work unfavour¬ 
able to Cicero, to which the omi)cror 
Claudius replied. 

G&ni^m3d§s, son of Tros and Calllrrhoe, 
and brother of Hus and Assaracus, was 
the most beautiful of all mortals, and was 
carried off by the gods that he might fill 
the cup of Zeus. This is the Uonleric^ 
account; but other traditions give 
different details. He Is called son either 
of Laomedon, or of Ilus, or of Erich- 
thonius, or of Assaracus. Later writers 
state that Zeus himself carried him off, in 
the form of an eagle, or by means of his 
eagle. Later writers represent him as 
carried off from Mt. Ida. Zeus compen¬ 
sated the father by a pair of divine horses. 
Astronomers placed Ganymedes among 
the stars under the name of Aquarius. 

G&r&mantes, the southernmost people 
known to the ancients in N. Africa, dwelt 
far S. of the Great Syrtls in the region 
called Phazania (Fezzan), where they had 
a capital city, Garama. They are men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus as a weak, imwar¬ 
like people. 

Garganus Mons {Monte Garyarw), pro¬ 
montory in Apulia. 
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Gargettus, a demus (or ‘parish*) in 
Attica; tlie l)irtliplaco of Neoolea, father 
of the philosopher Epicurus. 

Garumna {Oaro^vrtc), river of Ganl, 
fonniiiK the S.W. boundary of Aqiiitania 
and flowing through Lugdiinuni, Tolosa 
(QQV.), and Hurdigala {Bordeaux). 

Gauganidla, village In Assyria, the 
scene of the last battle betrveen Alex¬ 
ander and Darius, 331 n.c., (^oininonly 
calh'd the battle of Arbela (< 7 .r.). 

Gaums Mons, Gauranus or -ni M., a 
volcanic range of mountains in Cam¬ 
pania, between Cumae and Neapolis, in 
the neighbourhood of Ihiteoli, producing 
good wine, and meniorahle for the defeat 
of ISaiTmites by M. Valerius Corvus, 343 
n.c\ 

Gaza, one of the five cities of the Pliflis- 
tiiiee: takfiu by Alexander the (ircat 
after an obstinate defence of several 
iiKmths (332 B.C.). 

Ge. Sf‘€ Gaica. 

Gddrbsia, the furthest province of the 
Persian einT)ire on the S.E., hounded on 
the VV. by (’amiania, on the N. by 
hrangiana and Arachosia, on the E. by 
India, and on tlie S. bv the More Ery 
thraeurri, or Indian Ocean. 

G6la {Tcrraiiova), city on the B. coast of 
Bicily. It obtained power and wealth; 
and, in 582, it founded Agrigentuiii. 
Gelon tranHi)ortcd half of its inhabitants 
to Syracuse; the plaot^ fell into do(Miy, 
and in thfC time of Augustus was not 
inhabited. Aeschylus died here. 

Gelllus, Aldus, Latin grammarian, who 
lived c. A.j). 123-(55. lie wrote a wc^rk, 
still extant, con to ini ng numerous Vidu- 
ahle extracts from Greek and Roman 
writers, which he calhid Nootrs Jttirne, 
because it was composed near Athens, 
during the long nights of winter. O'ext, 
and traiislatioii by J. C. Rolfo, in Loeb 
liibrary. 1927-8.) 

G61on, tyrant of Gela. and afterwards 
of .Syracuse, became master of his native 
city 491 B.o. In 485 hc3 ohtaint^d the 
supreme powder In Syracuse, and tlioncic- 
forth emieavoured to enlarge and enrich 
it. In 480 he gained n victory at Hiinera 
over the Carthaginians, wiio had invaded 
Sicily. He d. in 478, after reigning seven 
yejtrs at Syracuse. He is r(q)reseuted a.s a 
man of singular leniency atid moderathui. 

G§nionlae (sca/ac) or G£monIi {gradvs), 
a flight of steiis cut out of the Aventlnc, 
down which the bodies of crimhial.s 
st rangled in the prison were dragged, and 
afterwartls thrown into the Tiber. 

G6n&bum or C6n&bum {Orlemis), tf>wu 
in thillia Lugdunensis, on the N. bank of 
tlK5 Ligeris, the chief t<Avn of the Car- 
nut,t^s, snbRoquently called Civitus Aure- 
lianorum, or Aurelianonslfl Crbs, whence 
its modem name. 

G6n6trix, that is, ‘tlie niothor,’ used by 
Ovid as a surname of Cybeic, but it is 
belt er known as a .siirnaine of Venus, to 
whom Caesar dedicated a temple at 
Rome, as the mother of the Julia, Gens. 

G6n§va or Gdn&va (Geaem), the last 


town of the Allobrogcs, on the fronilOTs 
of the Ilolvetii, situatcMi on the B. bank of 
the KhOne, at the spot where the river 
flowed out of the Lacus Lemannus. 
Th(3re w'as a bridge here over tlie Rhbne. 

G6nlus, a pi*otcctiug spirit. I’ho belief 
in such spirits existed both in Greece and 
at Rome. The Greeks colled them 
daemons (5aiVo<i/c), and the i)nets repre¬ 
sented them as dwelling on earth, unseen 
by mortals, ns the ministers of Zeus, and 
as the guardians of men and of justice. 
The Greek phOosopherH took uj) this idea, 
aud taught that daornons w'ci*e assigned 
to men at the moment of their birth, that 
they acoompanied men througii life, and 
after death c«jnducd,cd tlu;ir souls to 
Hades. According to the opinion of the 
Romans, every human being at his birth 
obtained a genius, whom he vvoj*shir»ped 
08 sanrtvs ft sonctissirmifi dcus, e8i»eci«,lly 
on his birthda 3 ^ with libations of wdue, 
incense, and garlands of flowers. The 
bridal bed was sacred to the goiiins, on 
aecc>unt of his connection with generation, 
and tho bed itself was called Ifrim 
ffciiiahls. On other merry occasions, also, 
sacrifices were ottered to the genius, and 
to Indulge in merriment was not unfre- 
qiiently ex^)ressod by genu) indulgeret 
geuium curare or plucarc. Every place 
had also its geniirs. Pnder tho empii*© 
tho ‘genius* of Augustus was publicly 
worshipped. TIm? genii are usua,Ily repre¬ 
sented tn works of art as winged beings. 

Gensferie, king of tho Vandals, and tho 
most terrible of all tho barbarian invaders 
of the empire. In a.d. 429 he crossed 
over from Bpain, and made himself master 
of the whole of N. Africa. In 455 ho 
took Rome and plundered it for fourteen 
days. He d. in 47 7, at a groat age. He 
was at! Arian, and persecuted his Catholic 
subjects. 

Gentius, king of the Ill>T"ians, con¬ 
quered by Itonie, H»8 n.o. 

G^nua lG'c?mo), commercial town in 
Tdguria, situated on the Ligurian Gulf 
(Bulf of iJenoa), subsequently a Roman 
muni<!ipmm. 

Gdrenla, ancient town in Messenia, the 
birt hplace of Nestor, w ho is hence c.alled 
Gcrenian. 

Germania, a country bounded by the 
Rhine on the W., by the V^istula and the 
Carpathian mouiiDiins on the E., by the 
Danube on the S., and by the German 
Ooean and the Baltic on tiie N. It thus 
included much more thafji modern Ger¬ 
many on the N. and K., but much less on 
the W. and S. The N. and N.E. of Gallia 
Belgioa were likewise cJilled Germania 
I'rima and Bec'unda imder the Roman 
emperors {sex, (Jailta); and it was in 
oontradistinction to these provinces that 
(ierrnaiiia i>roper w’as also oalkKi Ger¬ 
mania Magna or G. Transrhenana or G. 
Barbara. The inhabitants W'ere oallod 
Germani by tho Romans. Tacitus says 
that Germani was the name of the Tungri, 
who were the first German people that 
crossed tho Rhine; and as these were the 
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of tlie colour of the sea. 2. Daughter of situated on the Sangarlus, the reside 
("reon of Corinth, also called Creiisa. of the kings of the dynasty of Gore 
JSer Creok. and the scene of Alexander’s exploi 

Glaucus: 1. Son of Sisyphus and father ‘cutting the Gordian knot.’ 
of lU llcrophontes, torn to pieces by his Gordius, ancient king of J’hrygia, 
own marcs, because he had despised the father of Midas, was originally a peas 
innvor of Aphrodite. 2. 8oii of Hippo- Internal disturbances having broken 
ioebus, and grandson of licllerophontes, in Phrygia, an oracle informed 
who was commander of the Lycians in inhabitants that a wagon would b 
the Trojan War after the death of them a king, who woiil(i put an 
^sarpedon (/h'm/xvi). He was councct-ed to their troubles. Shortly afterw} 
with Diomedes by tics of hospitality; Gordius appeared riding in liis wof 
and when they recognized one another and the people at once aeknowled 
in the battle, they abstained from him king. Gordius, out of gratiti 
lighting, and cxchajigod arms. Glaucus dedicated his chariot to Zens, in 
M’as slain by Ajax. H. One of the sons of acropolis of Gordium. Th(' pole 
the Cretan king ^linos by Ihisiphat^ fastened to the yokti by a knot of b< 
^Vhcii a boy, he fell into a cask full of and an oraclo declared that who 80 < 
honey, and wa.s drowned. He was dis- should untie the knot should reign ( 
co^^a'cd by a soothsayer, who was pointed Asia. Alexander cut the knot with 
out 1)3'' Apollo for this purpose. Minos sword, and applied the oracle to himi 
then required him to restore his son to Gorge, daughter of Geneiis and sink 
life. Peing unable to do this he wjis Dcianira, both of wJjom n^tainod t 
hnri( d witli <ilancns, when a serpent original forms when their other sis 
rcA'caled a herb wliicli restored the dead were metamorphosed b^^ Artemis : 
body to life. 4. Of Anthedon in Bocotia, birds. 

a flsbennari, who lu'caino a sea god by Gorgias, of Tycontini, in Sicily, rhet 
eating a part of the divine horh whi(*h eiaii and sophist, b. c. 480 v.a\, and a 
Oroiins had sown. It was believed that !)7(). In 427 he was sent as nini)aHst] 
Glancus visfkd every year all the coasts to Athens to solicit its protection aga 
and islands of Greece, actcompanied by Syracuse. A dialogue of Plato bears 
marine monsters, and gave his propiiecies. name. His works arc lost, with 
Fisliernum and sailors T)aid particular exception of two doclamations and fi 
reverence to him, and w'atched his ments of tlircc speeches, 
oracles, wJiich were believed to be trust- Gorgdnes, the name of three frigh 
worthy. maidens, Sthenno, Euryale, and Medi 

Glycfira, ‘the sweet one,’ a favourite daughters of Piiorcys and (Jet-o, whe 
mime of courtesans. they are sonictimes calk'd Phorcy 

Glycerins, became emperor of the Later traditions j)]aced tlann in Lil 
West, A.P. 473. He was dethroned by Instead of hair tbeir heads were cov( 
Julius Nopos (q.v.) and compelled to with serpents; and they had wings, ok 
bef'.orne a priest. He was appointed and enormous teeth. Medusa, who al 
bishop of Saiona in Dalmatia. of the sisters was mortal, was at fir? 

Glycon, Athenian artist,^, first ceiltiiry- beautiful maiden, but her hair 
n.c,: sculptor of the ‘Farnesc Hercules’ changed into serpents by Athena, 
statue (now at Naples). This statue is a consequence of her having become 
co;)y of one by Lysippus. I’osoidon the mother of Chry.saor . 

Gnatia. See Kgnatia. Pegasus, in one of Athena’s tom]: 

Gomphl, town in liestiaeotis in Thes- Every one who looked at licr iicad 
saly, fortress on the confines of Epirus, changed into stone. See. also I^ersi 
commanding the chief ])ass between Gortyn, Gortyna, ancient city iu Gr 
Thessaly and Epirus. The ‘Code of (Jortyn’—an iuscripl 

Gordlanus, M. AntSnIus, the name of dating from c. 450 n.c.—was dise.ovc 
three Roman enipcrorH, father, son. and in 1884. This code reveals manv h 
grajidson. The father was a man dis- and social matters. See J. Kohlerjanc 
tinguished !)>" intellectual and moral yAdhuTth, Daa Stadrcchtvon (fortyn (19 
excelhmco, and had governed Africa for Gotarzes. See Arsackh, 20. 
many years, when he was proclaimed G6thi, GothSnes, Guttdnes, Germi 
emperor at the age of 80. He associated people, who originally’' dwelt on the C( 
his soil with him in the empire, but reigned ot the Baltic at the mouth of the Vist 
only two montlis. His son was slain in but afterwards migrated H. At 
battle, and he put an end to his own life, beginning of the third century t 
A.P. 238. His grandson was proclaimed appear on the coast of the Black Sea, i 
emperor by the soldiers in Home, a.D. in 272 the emperor Anrelian surrende 
238, after the murder of Balbimis and to thorn the whole of Dacia. About i 
Pupienus, although he was only 3 2 years time we find them separated Into 1 
old. lie reigned six years, from 238 to great divisions, the Ostrogoths or 
244, when lie was assassinated the Goths, and the Visigoths or W. Go1 
troops at Zaltha with the connivance of The Ostrogoths settled in Moesla i 
the praetorian prefect, Philip the Arab, Pannonia, while the Visigoths romai 
who then seized the throne. N, of the Danube. The Visigoths un 

Gordium, ancient capital of Phrygia, their king Alaric invaded Italy, and t 
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and plundered Romo (410). A fow years 
afterwards they settled pcmianently in 
the S.W. of Gaul, and eHtahlisUed a king¬ 
dom of which Tolosa w'as the (3apital. 
From 14ieneo they invailed Spain, where 
they also founded a kingdom, which 
lastt'd for more tliari two centuries, till it 
was ovtu'timowm by the Arabs. The 
Osti’ogoths meantjino extended their 
dominions almost up to tine gates of 
Constantinoi)le. {*SVe Tjieodokic II.) 
Tlio Ostrogoths embraood Christianity; 
and it w'as for their use that Ulfllaa trans¬ 
lated pai t of the sacred Scriptures into 
Gothic, in the fourth century. 

Gracchus, the name of a celebrated 
family of the Sempronia gens. 1. Tib. 
t-^iCMPKONiiTs Gracchus, a distiiiguisbed 
general in the second Funic War; consul 
ill 21 5 and 21 ,‘1 n.c. In 212 b.c. he fell in 
battle against Mago, at Campi V^eteres, in 
Lueania. His body was sent to Han¬ 
nibal, who honoured it with a magnitlcent 
bimial. 2. Tib. Sempkonius Gracchus, 
distinguished as the father of the tribunes 
Tiberius and (fains Gracchus. For 
public services rendered w'hen tribune of 
the plcbs (187) F. Seipio Africamis, he 
was rewardeil with the hand of Sclplo’s 
youngc'st daughter, Cornelia. Ho was 
twice consul and once censor. He d. in 
164 B.c. He had twelve children by 
Cornelia, all of whom died at an early age, 
except the two tribunes, and a daughter, 
Cornelia, who was married to I’. Seipio 
Africaiius the younger. 3. Tib. Bem- 
PRONTUS Gracchus, elder eon of No. 2, 
lost his father at an early age, and w'as 
educated, together with hie brother 
Guius, by his illustrious mother, Cornelia. 
Tlie distressed condition of the Roman 
people excited the sympathies of Tiberius. 

Ho had observed the deserted .state of 
some parts of the country, and the 
Immense domains of the wealthy, culti¬ 
vated only by slaves; and he resolved to 
use every effort to remedy this state of 
tilings by endeavoming to create an 
industrious middle class of agriculturists. 
With this view, when tribune of the 
plohs, 133, he proposed a bill for the 
renewing and enforcing of the Licinian 
Rogations (3()7 B.c.), which enacted that 
no citizen should hold more than 500 
jugera of the public land. He added a 
clause, permitting a father of two sons to 
hold 250 jugera for €?ach; so that a father 
of two sous might hold in all 1,000 
jugera. To this measure the aristocracy 
wore opposed; nevertheless, through the 
energy of Tiberius, it was passed, and 
triumyirs were appointed for carrying it 
into execution, 'riiese were Tib. Grac¬ 
chus; App. (.Maudius, his father-in-law; 
and his brother, G. Gracchus. About 
this time Attains III of Pergamum died, 
bequeathing his kingdom and his property 
to Rome; and on the proposition of 
Gracchus part of this legacy was divided 
among the poor, that they might pur¬ 
chase farming implements, etc. When 
the time came for the election of the 
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tribunes for the following year, Tiberius 
again came forw ard; but he w as publicly 
assassinated by Bcipio Nasica. He 
was about 35 years of age at the time of 
his death. Ho was a fi*icnd of the 
oppressed, and acted from worthy 
motives. Much of the odium tliat has 
been thrown upon him and his brother 
has arisen from a misunderstanding of 
tlio Roman agrarian laws. 4. CJ. BKM- 
PRONius GRACHUiUS, brother of the pre¬ 
ceding, was tribune of the plebs, 123. 
His rt!fomiB were more exttjnsive than his 
brother's, and such was his indnence w ith 
the people that he carried all ho proposed. 
His first measure was the renewal of the 
agrarian law of his brother. He also 
enacted that the Indices, who had 
hitherto been elected from the senate, 
should in future bo chosen from the 
oquites; and that in every year, before the 
consuls w'ere eleet^^d the senate should 
determine the two provinces which the 
cousuis should have. Gains was elected 
tribune a second time, 122. The senate 
resolved to destroy his influence with the 
people. They therefore persuaded M. 
Livius Drusus, a colleague of Gains, to 
propose measures more popular than 
those of Gains. The people were duped 
by the treacherous agent of the senate 
and the popularity of Gains waned. Ho 
failed in obtaining the tribuneshJp for the 
following year (F21); and when his year 
of office expired, hia enemies repealed 
several of ids enactments. Gains ap¬ 
peared in the Forum to oppose tlioso 
proceedings, upon which a riot ensued, 
and wliilo iiis friends fought in his defence, 
he fled to the grove of the Furies where he 
fell by the hands of his slave, whom lie 
had commanded to put liim to death. 
About 3,000 of his friends were slain, and 
many were thrown into prison, and there 
strangled. 

Graeae, that is, ‘the old women,’ were 
throe in number, named Pemphredo, 
Dino, and Enyo. They were sisters of 
the (jorgons, had grey hair from their 
birth; and had only one tooth and one 
eye in common. ISee also Perseus. 

Graecia or Hellas, a country in Europe, 
the inhabitants of which were called 
Graeci or Hellenes. Among the Greeks 
Hellas did not signify any particular 
country, Iwuuded by certain geographical 
limits, but was used in general to signify 
the abode of the Hellenes, wherever they 
might happen to be settled. Thus the 
Greek colonies of Gyrene in Africa, of 
Syracuse in Sicily, of Tarentum in Italy, 
and of Smyrna In Asia, were said to bo in 
Hellas. In the most ancient times Hellas 
was a small district of Phthiotis in 
Thessaly. Peloponnesus was generally 
spoken of, during the flourislilng times of 
Greek independence, as distinct from 
Hellas proper; but subsequently Pelopon¬ 
nesus and the Greek islands were also 
included under the general name of 
Hollas, in opposition to the land of the 
barbarians. The Romans called the* 
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land of the Hellenes Graecia, probably 
from their hrst becoming acquainted with 
the tribe of the Graec/i, who appear at an 
early i>eriod to have dwelt on the W. 
coast of Epirus. The }?reatcst lemrth of 
(Jreece proper from Mt. Olyinpiis to Cape 
I’aenuru.s is about 250 En^jflish miles; its 
{jPoatcKt breadth from the W. coast of 
Acarnaiiia to Marathon in Attica is 
about 180 rnilcs. Its area is somewhat 
less than that of Portu^Jral. On the N. 
it was sei»aruted by the Oambnnian and 
(’eraunian mountahis from M.a-ot;donia 
and Illyria; mid on the other three sides 
it is bounded by the sea, namely, by the 
Ionian Sea on the W., and by the Aefraean 
on the E. and S. It is one of the most 
mountainous oountrii's of Europe, and 
possi‘SS( 8 few extensive plains and few 
eontinuous valleys. The inhabitants 
were thus sepai-ated from one aimther 
by barriers which it was not easy to sur¬ 
mount. and were naturally led to form 
separate jiolitical cominimities. At a 
later time the N. of Greeeo w^tis generally 
divided into ton districts: Etiirus (c^.v.), 
Thessalia (q.v.), Acarnaiiia (q.v.), Aetolia 
{qAi.), Doris (q.v.), Locris (q.v.), Phocis 
lioeotia (<7.r.), Attica {q.v.), and 
Mi^garis {q.v.). The 8. of (irecce or 
l^^lopomiesus was usually divided into 
eight districts; CMriuthia {q.v.), 8icyonia 
(q.v.), Acliaia (q.v.), Elis (q.v.), Messenia 
(q.v.), Laconia (q.v.), Argolis (q.v.), and 
Arcadia (q.v.). The most celebratxjd of 
tiio original inhabitants of (irecce were 
the Pelasgians, from whom a considerable 
j»art of the (jr(‘ek population w’as un¬ 
doubtedly descended. (.See Piclaroi.) 
TJiO Hellenes traced their origin to a 
mythical ancestor Hcllen, from whose 
sons and grandsons they were divided 
into the four great tribes of Dorians, 
Acolians, Achaeans, and loriians. i>ee 
8. Casson, Ancient Greece (1922); J. L. 
My res, fVho icere the Greeks ^ (1930). 

Graecia Magna, a name given to the 
districts in the 8. of Italy, inhabited by 
the (ireeks. This name was never used 
simxily to indicate the 8. of Italy; it was 
oLvays confined to tlie (Jreek cities and 
their territories, and did not include the 
surrounding districts, inhabited by the 
Italian tribes. It appears to have been 
apidicai chiefly to the cities on the 
Tarcntine Gulf, Tarentum, Sybnris, 
Croton, CauloTiia, 8iris (Heraclea), Mcta- 
poiitum, Locri, and Rhegiuin; but it also 
included the Greek cities on the W. coast, 
su<ih as (hirria© and Neapolis. Strabo aji- 
plies it even to the Greek cities of Sicily. 

Granicus, small river of Mysia, memor¬ 
able as tho scene of the victf»ry of Alex¬ 
ander the Great over the Persians (334 
B.O.). 

Gratiae. See Charites. 

Gratl&nus, emiicror of the West.ern 
Empire, a.d. 367-83, son of Valentinian 1. 
He was slain by the usurper Maximus. 

Grattius F&liscus, contemporary of 
Ovid, and the author of an extant poem 
on the chase, Cynegetica, 


Gravisoae, ancient city of Etruria, 
subject to Tarquinii, and colonized by the 
Homans, 183 B.n. Its air was luihealthy, 
whence Virgil calls it intempesiae 
Uraviscat. 

Greek Art. The history of Greek art Is 
tho history of tho intellectual and 
religious development of tlie Greek 
genius. In the main it is of native 
grow'th; but in art, as elsc^v]lc^e, the 
(ireeks were singularly receptive; what 
was useful in the art of other peoples they 
seized and adopU^d. 

Tho remains of Greek art are compara¬ 
tively scanty, yet enough has survived 
to enable ns to form a fairly accurate 
estimate of the intellectual vigour and 
aesthetic charm of a highly gifted race. 
From the first to tho last (iroek art was 
ideal. The (ireeks were not (ioiitont to 
copy nature; their art originated in a 
mental reconstruction, wdiieh has a basis 
of observation. Direct and simple in its 
uKJmato ai)peal. it eschewed adven¬ 
titious ornament, subordinating mere 
craftsmansliip to the test of pure beauty. 

Tho earliest nmiains of Greek art are 
tho.se of the ])riniitive and the Mycenaean 
periods; speejmens have been discovered 
in 0*01.0, Troy, (iyprns, Myeciiae, and 
elsewhere. Tho primitive period lasted 
(rouglUy) from c. 2500 t.o 1800 n.(^; then 
followed the Mycenaean (1800-1100); 
after that the geometrical period, and the 
period of oriental intluenee. 

The ago of transition took place during 
tho first half of the fifth century. It was 
followed by tho iigo of maturity, during 
w'liich the greatest works w^ero produced. 
Tho most celebrated of these w’orks wore 
tho achievements of Phidias (q.v.), and 
his school (c.g. the Parthenon, w’ith its 
sculptured frieze—fragments of w^hich 
are to-day in London. It cannot bo 
c'.ertnin, howevcT, that any of the sur¬ 
viving sculptures are by Pdiidias himself.) 
Tho sculptors of tho fourtli century 
include Scopes, Praxiteles, and Lysippus. 
It w*as not till early in the third century 
that the decline began; and little of first- 
rate importance wras produced after the 
Rhodian school ceased to be a creative 
centre. In tho first century b.c. Greek 
influences began to operate at Romo. 

Of the once celebra t ed pal tilings of 
Micon, Zeuxis, and Apelles, no specimens 
survive. In vase painting, however, 
both in the black-figure and rod-figure 
styles, ample traces have been left; and 
the miiKeums of Europe are filled with 
many fine examples of the work of the 
sixth- and fifth - century artists. Am- 
pboras, Jecythi, cylixes, and pottery of 
various shapes can be examined, and their 
ietjlmique studied. (>St*e Figs. 43, 44.) 

Many beautiful specimens of terra¬ 
cotta figures have also been preserved; 
and the student may see, in tho Rritish 
Museum, quite a number of tho (so-called) 
Tanagra (q.v.) statuettes. 

Greek coins, too, and engraved gems 
exhibit the work of Greek artiste; the 
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coins have not only an artistic but an 
historical and archaeological importance 
not to be overlooked. The culinlnatinR” 
period is reached r. 400 n.a., when the art 
«»f coin-(ingTaving attained the higrhest 
pitch of ex(;ellenco. Only tho flnest 
craftsmen were cliosen to deal with these 
exquisite liiXlc works of art. 

Bronze reliefs and metal-work of 
various sorts were produced in largro 
quantities; many of them (e.g. tho Siris 
bronzes and htsrole figure from Bracciano 
•—uo\v in the British Museum) are of great 
beauty and e-onsummate workmanship. 

Few original (Jreok sculptures survive 
to-day. 'Idle statues we see in museums 
and galleries are almost all cojues (more 
or less accurate) of the originals. As for 
tie; elirysi lejjhautiuc statues (like that of 
Athena, in tho A(Topolis of Athens), they 
have uttcily perished; and tho thousands 
of bronz(‘s, wliicli once adorned tlie great 
cities of CJrec'ce and Asia Minor, have long 
since gone into the melting-pot. There 
is only one original statue as executed by 
i>n(^ of the great (.Jn^ek masters—tho 
world-famous Hermes of Praxiteles. 
Tlie e<tpies we possess were mainly taken 
during rtoinan times. As a result of 
( xoavation, however, examples of original 
tlreek Hcuipturo have I icon largely in¬ 
creased during the last fifty years. Fven 
the Bt'a lias given its yield, as a bronze 
statue of Zeus or l*os('idon has been (1U2H) 
salvaged from the Straits of Kuboea. It 
probably dates from 4a() n.o. 

AnotlH'r point worth noting is that very | 
few of tile Greek marble statues were 
wrought out of a single pu'ce of stone. 
As a rule the head was separate from tho 
body, was made of a finer kind of marble, 
and afterwards joined on with extra¬ 
ordinary delicacy and care. 

A third point is that most of the best 
Greek marble statuary was tinted; the 
colour being laid on flat, not shaded or 
graded. Mere stone men, however well 
executed, would never have satisfied tho 
Greek, with his love of warmth and 
colour. Tra<'es of colour in (Jreek sculp¬ 
ture are still to bo scon. Nor was a 
colour-scheme confined to figure-work; 
for example, the exterior of the Par¬ 
thenon was elaborately coloured. Bronze 
statues were mainly cast hollow; those in 
the solid are nearly all archaic. See 
H. B. Walters, The Art of the Greeks 
100(5); E. A. Gardner, The Art of Ghree^e 
102,5); Percy (hu’diner. New Chapters 
in Greek Art (1926); .1. D. Beazloy and B. 
Ashmole, Greek Sculpture and Paintin^f 
(1932). 

Greek Drama. Tho Greek drama arose 
from the songs and dances employed in 
the worship of Dionysus (q.v. ). The word 
‘tragedy" is commonly derived from a 
word meaning goat, tho chorus in early 
times being composed of fifty men 
dressed as satyrs (Greek rpayoi, or ‘goats*). 
Gradually, the early crudities were 
eliminated; the subject of the drama was 
no longer confined to the adventures of 


Dionysus; the chorus ceased to be a 
‘goat’ dance. Tho transformation of 
the dithyramb (the Dioiiyaiac song) into 
a simple form of drama is ascriljcd to 
Thespis, who introduced an interlocutor, 
or actor, who embodied in himself a 
number of characters. Aeschylus intro¬ 
duced a second actor, Sophocles a tlilrd. 
— It was usual for dramatists to present 
their tragedies in the form of a trilogy 
(viz. tlirce dramas), followed by a satiTic 
piece (a survival of the old aatyric cliorus). 
Thus the Agamemnon, Choephori, and 
h'umenidcs of Aeschylus formed one of 
these trilogies; thoscj are extant; but tho 
satjTic i)endant, tho Proteus, is lost. At 
Athens, tiio custom was to iiroduce new 
plays at the (Jrcat Dionysia (the annual 
spring festival in honour of Dionysus). 
‘Comedy’ was develoi)ed from the miim- 
nting of the old vintage and harvest 
feasts. As the solemnity of Dionysiao 
religicii is oxemplitlcd in tragedy, so in 
comedy wo have the farcical and extrava¬ 
gant aspects displayed. In form it was 
devi'lopcd on the lines of tragic drama. 
Attic (or old) comedy began c. 470 b.c.; 
but it was reserved for Aristophanes to 
bring it to perfection. Hi.s plays range 
over about forty yi‘ars (427-388). The 
Aristophanic comedy is, mainly, a 
satirical commentary on everyday life in 
Athens. See the works cited in the 
bibllograpliy. 

Greek Festivals. Amongst the Greeks 
there was no political unity, as we under¬ 
stand it; but there was a consciousncvss of 
cuitural unity, and this feeling found 
expression in four great festivals: (1) 
that of Zeiis at (Jlympla (in Elis); (2) of 
Zeus nt Nemea (Argolis); (3) of Pythian 
Aptdlo at Delphi; and (4) of Poseidon on 
the Isthmus near CJorinth. Every true 
Hellene had a right to sliare in these 
i festivals. The Olympian festival took 
place at midsummer in every fourth year; 

I tlie Pythian, August-September in tho 
third year of each (Jlympiad; the 
Isthmian in spring of every second year; 
and tlio No mean two mouths after tho 
Isthmian in every second year. 

The festivals derived their chief fame 
from tl»o great athletic contests which 
took place at them. Valuable prizes 
were offered to the victor, the most 
coveted of all being the crown of wild olive 
at Olympia, and the chaplet of bay at 
Delphi. The victors were escorted 
home with great triumph, and f6ted at 
tho public expense, while poets like 
Pindar chanted their praises in songs of 
victory. 

At Athens six chief festivals may be 
noted: (1) The Greater Panathenaea, 
held in tho August of every fourth year. 
The procession entered Athena and 
ascended to tho Acropolis, to offer to 
Athena the saffron robe (or tt^ttAo?) em¬ 
broidered with her victories. Tho friezo 
of the Parthenon—now in the British 
Museum—represented that procession. 
There were two other annual Tro/u-Trai', or 
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processions, at tli© (2) Greater lHonysia» 
and at the (3) Great Mysteries (the latter 
in Septcmijer); (4) the Avthesteria, hold in 
spriiiR, in honour of Dionysus; (5) the 
IHdsiHy in honour of Zeus, the Gracious 
(/unAixio?), in his role as god of placation; 
(0) the Thcsmophoria, in honour of 
Deineter and her daughter Core, the two 
great queens. This was celebrated by 
women alone, towards the end of 
October, when a sacrlhce of pigs was 
made. See M. P. Nilsson, Oriechische 
Feste . . . (190G); L. Deubner, Atiischc 
Fesfe (1932). 

Greek Philosophy. The original homo 
of Greek pliilosophy must be sought for 
not in Gree<‘o proper but in the Greek 
colonies of Magna Graecia (.s. Italy) and 
Asia IMinnr. As early as GOO n.c. the 
Greeks of Ionia began to ask themselves 
the (jnestions * What is tln^ world in which 
we live? What is its origin?* A 
hundred years later we find (lie same 
questions being asked in 8. Italy: and it 
was not till half a century later that 
speculative inquiry truly began in Greece 
itself. 

The first important name in Greek 
philosophy was Thales (q.v.) of Miletus 
(a contemporary of Solon). His specu¬ 
lations mark the transition from myth to 
s(*ienoe; and Ids theory was that water 
is the substance of things. Next 
Anaximander {q.v.) (also of Miletus), a 
younger cijntemporary of Thales, took as 
ids principle not water, hut ‘the 

infinit(; ’—a material ‘something ’—out 
of which wore produced the four ele¬ 
ments. lie was followed by Anaximenes 
{q.v.) (also of Miletus), who chose air for 
ids principle: to this he gave the name 
God. But the greatc^st of these Ionian 
physicists w^as Heraclitus {q.v.) of 
Kph(!sus. who preferred to regard fire as 
the primordial principle, and established 
the famous proposition, * All things arc in 
a state of flux.' 

After Anaximenes came twm eastern 
Greeks who settled in Italy, Pythagoras 
{q.v, ) and Xenophanes {q.v.), Pythagoras 
of Samos may be looked upon as the 
founder of a mystical theory of the world; 
a. s]»ecial feature of his system was that 
the key of the universe was to bo found in 
the doctrine of numbers. Ho taught not 
only the Immortality of the soul {^vxrj), 
but its pre-existence; and ho believed 
in transmigration. Xenophanes, the 
founder of what is known os the Eleatic 
school, came originally from Asia Minor; 
he was famous for his opposition to 
polytheism and anthropomorphism, 
posited the antithesis of the One and the 
Many, and laid stress on the distinction 
between Opinion and Knowledge. 

But a far greater figure than any of 
these was Parmenides {q.v.) of Elea, a 
selcntlflo man inspired by religious 
enthusiasm and moral passion. He 
believed that the world was a sphere, 
identified thought and being, and op¬ 
posed himself to Heraclitus with Ills 


doctrine that all things exist for ever. 
The One is imperishable, immutable, 
indivisible; it is Matter (solid), but it Is 
also Thought. Greek speculation thus 
reaches a point where two opposite 
conclusions emerge: the unehangoablo 
Being of Parmenides versus the ceaseless 
Becoming of Heraclitus. 

Parmenides’ pupil Zeno {q.v.) (the 
father of dialectic) defended the para¬ 
doxes of the master. Ho is chiefly cele¬ 
brated as the author of certain puzzles 
relating to space and motion (e.g. 
Achilles and the tortoise), wdiich are still 
unsolved. 

After him came Empedocles {q,v.) of 
Sicily, wflio rejected the theory of the 
One, and discovered in the universe four 
eternal elements, separated and com¬ 
bined by Hatred and Love. ITo believed 
in the exietenee of Batjao/t? (daoraons) 
intermediate between gods and men, 
thus in some degree anti(*ipatiug certain 
notions of tlic later Gnostics. 

One of tlie most remarkable of these 
earlier philosoi)hers was Anaxagoras 
{q.v.) of Olazomcunc, the friend of 
Euripides and Pericles. His doctrine 
was that of a divine Noi)? ( = intelligence), 
the y)ringcr of order into the chaos of 
things, but he did not fully develop this 
principle, nor did he work out any con¬ 
sistent doctrine of final causes (teleology). 
Like his younger contemporary, Dio¬ 
genes, he w^as expelled from Athens on a 
charge of atheism. 

To Democritus {q.v.) of Ahdera is due 
the exposition of the ‘atomic’ theory of 
matter (originated by Leucippus). 
Whereas Anaxagoras ascribed the enja- 
tivo impulse to external mind, Demo¬ 
critus ascribed the existing universe to 
the undesigned combination of atoms fall¬ 
ing in space. This was Tuaterialism pure 
and simple, and earned for him the whole¬ 
hearted opposition of Plato. MentaJ 
imijressions ho regarded as being caused 
by images (tifiwAa) throwm from ex¬ 
ternal bodies, and impinging on the senses. 

Philosophy was now bo superseded 
for 0 . time by the Humanism of the 
8ophista; tho most distinguished of whom 
were Protagoras {q.v.) of Ahdera, and 
Gorgias {q.v.) of Leontini. The Sophists 
did not care for philosophy; they pro¬ 
fessed ‘culture’—a liberal education. 
They heoamo unpopular in Athens, and 
nowadays the w ord * sophist ’ has an evil 
sound; but with all their shortcomings 
they were the precursors of a gentilne 
int^ectual movement in society. 

By far the ^eatest name in Greek 
history and philosophy was Socrates 
(a.v.) (470-399 b.c.). A systematic 

pnUosopher he was not; what he did was 
to bring down philosophy from heaven 
to earth, and to teach men how to reason 
Inductively by persistent cross-examina¬ 
tion. His teaching was ethical. Con¬ 
duct and character were the things he 
stressed: on questions of metaphysics ho 
maintained a reasoned scepticism. 
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was simple and direct: most men are 
tools; only the wise man can lead them 
aright; and the wise man alone is happy 
heciausG perfectly self-sufficient 
There is no good hut virtue; no evU but 
vice. The Cynics (and especially Dio¬ 
genes (g.i’.)) were famous for their caustic 
wit. The Cymes, wTth all their faults, 
did much to awaken men to better ideals; 
hut their inUdiectual arrogance and scorn 
for mankind {saeva uulionaHo) prejudiced 
their fellows against them. 

Aristippus {q.v.) of Gyrene, founder of 
tlio Cyi’cnoic school, held that, objective 
knowledge being unattainable, the one 
tiling that mattered was whether our 
fe(‘liiigs were agreeable or the reverse, 
lienee the only sound rule of life was to 
rnjoy the prestmt (rarpe diem). Finally 
the Cyrenaic doctrine became blended 
with the Cvynic. 

Of Plato (f/.r.), the pupil of Socrates, 
ajid .Aj’istotle, the disciple of Plato, it 
must suilice to say that their example and 
wrlttngs have influeneeil the thoiight of 
all subsequent ages. To Plato we owe 
tiie word idea ; and in the widest sense his 
philosopliy is the philosophy of idealism. 
' Everything we see here,’ said Plato, ‘ is a 
copy or imago of a perfect original in the 
supra-seiisual world: the perfect arche¬ 
type alone exists; the cartidy copy only 
seems. And the sui)reme idea of all is the 
idea of Good (i.e. God). From God, the 
tlrst cause, proceed all ‘‘ideas.’” Plato 
taught the reincarnation of the soul; and 
his doctrine of recollection is closely allied 
to that teaching. Plato w'as poet, artist, 
philosopher in one. 

Aristotle {q.v.). tlie Macedonian (384- 
322 B.(’.), offers a different problem to the 
reader; he is a strictly scientific inquirer, 
an analytic systematizer, a profound 
tllinker, with none of Pinto’s aesthetic 
eliaiTu. The opera majora of the ‘Stagy- 
f'ito’ are the Ethics, the Politics, the 
Rhetoric. Of these books the world 
l>rizes the Ethics as wholly unique in Its 
kind. Aristotle took all human know- 
k'dge as his i)rovince, and, mapping it 
out, sought to sliovv the principles under¬ 
lying each separate ‘seionce,’ and what 
questions each should answer. The end 
of all action, he believed, was happiness; 
and man’s ‘happiness consists In the 
iiarmonions exercise of his best powers 
according to tlicir own law of excellence* 
((iptTTi). Virtue is a state of the will, not 
of the reason. Tu tho Politics he sketches 
his ideal state; in the Rhetoric he under¬ 
took to display the available means of 
I)er8uasion, treating it as a branch of 
dialectic. In Metaphysics, Aristotle 
reaches by way of Induction to the 
Supreme Cause of all beings—God, whom 
he describes as ‘the First Moving Prin¬ 
ciple Itself Unmoved' (Primum Movens 
lynmobUe). 

With the death of Aristotle a new 


The founder of the Stole school was 
Zeno (q.v.) of Oypiais; he was succeeded 
by Cleanthos iq.v.); CTeanthes by Chry- 
sippus (q.v.) (sometimes called the second 
founder). The founder of Epicureanism 
was the Atlionian Epicm'us (q.v.), whose 
greatest disciple was Lucretius (q.v.). If 
a single word could indicate, even 
approximately, the standpoint of each 
system, one might say that Lhity whs the 
watchword of the Stoic, Pleasure of tho 
Epicurean. But pleasure was not neces¬ 
sarily ignoble. There was something at 
times almost ascetic about Epicurus’ 
attitude to ‘pleasure.’ Epicurus re¬ 
garded the world as created by a for¬ 
tuitous concourse of atoms, defined 
pleasure as consisting of ampaRa (free¬ 
dom from passion), and believed that, 
though gods existed, they eared nothing 
about maiikind. Tho iStoies held that 
(1) the w(»rld was due to -rrvp tcxiikot—' 
a llcry vapour out of which tlie universe 
was evolved by suoeessive stages; (2) 
virtue was alone desirable, and t hat ^ iT tue 
itself consisted in ‘living eonformahlA- 
to nature’ (o.uoAoyou/xcj'iof (3) nil 

other things are ‘indifferent’ (aS,d<i,apo)\ 
(4) God Is a living force immantTit in 
nature. There was something fuio about 
Stoicism, with its spiritual frugality, 
which api)caled to all that was best in ti»e 
noblest liomans: luaice the prevalence 
of Stoicism in the early empire. 

Notliing need be said at any length of 
subsequent developments: tho tendency 
in later thought was to combine and 
recombine systems or portions of sys¬ 
tems—‘eclecticism,’ as it came tt) be 
called. It w'as not till long after the 
establishment of the Bomau empire that 
the last groat school of philosophy anjsc 
—the Nooplatoiiic. Tlie most inipnis- 
sive figure in those later times Avas 
undoubtedly ITotinus (q.v.). The St<.)ic 
philosophy as a living system had ended 
with the death of the omi)eror Marcus 
Aurelius; henceforward we may trace 
Oriental influences. Christianity was 
already a j>ower in the w’cst. In 
Plotinus can be discerned portions ami 
parcels of a Gnosticism which had its 
source in the east. The diffusion of 
Neoplatonism is seen in tho writings of 
Porphyry (q.v.) and larabllehus (q.v.). 
The master-thought of Plotinus is that 
all things proceed from the One, ami 
Inmger for reabsorption into that One. 
The paths of goodness, taruth, beauty, all 
lead up to the mount of God: it is the 
merit of Plotinus that he shows us all 
three. See tho works cited In tlie 
Bibliography. 

Grdgdrius: 1. Snmamed Nazianzenns 
(usually called Gregory Nnzianzen), was 
o. near Nazianzus in Cappadocia c. a.i>. 
329. He studied at Athens for six years, 
where he made the friendslilp of Basil. 
He returned homo in 356, was ordained 
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and remained at Nazianziis, lielpini? his 
father who was bishop there. In 379 he 
went to Constantinople to contest with 
the Arians, and was made bishop of 
ConsUintinople in 380. In 381 he 
retired and d. at Nazianziis in 389. He 
wrote in Greek; his extant works are 
orations (ed. Mason, 1899), poems, and 
letters. ‘J. Nyhhenur, bishop of Nyssa 
in Cappadocia, was the youn*?cr brother 
of liasil, and w as h. at Caesarea in Caiijai- 
doeia r. 331. He d. soon after 394. He 
dt'fended ortliodoxy. *S'tr hi.s Catcchetu'al 
Oration (ed. Crawley, 1903). 3. Siu*- 

named Udianmatiirprus. from his miracles. 
He was converted by Orijfen in 234, and 
bee.jime bishop of Ncocaesarea in Cappa- 
do('ia. He d. c. 2G,'>. 

Gryllus, elder son of Xenox>hon, fell at 
tlui battle of Mantinea, 302 H.c\, after he 
ha<l ^^iveii Ei)aminondas his mortal 
wound. 

Grynia or -lum, ancient city in the S. 
of Mysia, (celebrated for its temple and 
orael<? of Apollo, who is ealled Grynaems 
Apollo. 

Gryps or Gryphus, a grrifhn, a fahnlous 
animal, witli the body of a lion and the 
head and wingi^ of an cajole, dw'ellinj? in 
the Khiimoan mountains, l)ctwecn the 
Hyperboreans and the one-eyed Arimos- 
pians, and pruarding the gold of the imrth. 
Tile Ariimispions mounted on iior.s<*bac-k, 
and attempted to steal the gold, and 
licuee arose the hostility between tlie 


horse and the grifhn. The belief in 
grillins (came from the oast. 

Gulus&a, a Numidian, secoud son of 
Masinissa. 

Gj^&rus or GJi&ra, one of the Cycled('s, 
a small island fcS.W. of Andros. Umhcr 
the Roman emperors it was a place of 
banishment. 

G;lras or Gl'es, or Gyg€s. <SVe 
Akcjakon. 

Gyges, king of Lydia, first of the 
dynasty of the Mermnadae, tiie first ruler 
to be styled ‘tyrant’; he dethroned 
Candaules, and sueeoeded to the king¬ 
dom, as related under Candaules (q.v,). 
He reigned ii.r. He sent mag- 

niliicent presents to Delrihi, and ‘tlie 
riches of Gyges’ hecame a proverb. It 
was in his reign that the use of coiuage 
began. 

Gylippus, a Spartan, sent as the Sjiartnn 
commander to Syraccusc. to opjiose the 
Athenians, 41,'> h.(\ Under Ids com¬ 
mand the Syracusans annihilat'd the 
great Atlienian armament, and took 
HemostheiK'B and Nicias prisoners, 413. 
In 404 he waseornmissioned by Lysander, 
after the capture of Athens, t-o carry liomc 
the treasure, part of which he stole by 
op<‘ning the scams of tlui sacks undei-- 
neath. The tiieft was discovered, and 
(.fylippus vvonL into exile. 

Gyndes, river of Assyria; celel)rat(*d 
through the story tliat Cyrus the Great 
dievv oil its waters by 360 channels. 


H 


HaciSs (originally Aides), the god of the 
ni'tlit^r W'orld. In ordinary life he was 
usually calk'd I’luto (the giver of wealth), 
b(}causo people did not like to pronounce 
the dreaded name of Hades or Aides. 
The Ronuiii iiioets use the name l)is, 
Greus, and Tartarus, as synonymous 
with idnto. Hades was sou of Cronus 
and Rhea, and hrotlier of Zeus and 
Poseidon. His wife was I’ersephone or 
iTo.serpina, the daughter of Hemeter, 
wiiom he carried off from the upi>er 
w(»rl(l. In tlie divisimi of the world 
afuong the thrc'c brothers, Hades obtained 
the nether world, the ahodi^ of the shadtjs, 
over which he rul(3d. His character is 
dosi'rihed as fierce and inexorable. The 
sacu-iliccs ofTen'd to him and Persephone 
(iousisted of lilack sheep; and the person 
wlio on'ered the sacrifiee had tx> turn away 
his face. The ensign of his iiower was a 
staff, with whicli, lilce Hermes, he drove 
the shades into the lower world. There 
lie sot upon a throne wdlh his consort 
Perscidione. He poss('fiscd a lielinet 
which rendered the wearer invisible. 

Like the otJior gods, he was not a faith¬ 
ful husband; the Furies are called his 
■daughters, the nymph Mintlio, wdiorn ho 
loved, was inctamorplioscd by l^erse- 


phone into the plant calk'd mint; and flic 
nymph Leuce, whom he likewise loved, 
was (^liauged by him after death into a 
white poi>lar. lieing the king of the 
lower world Hades is tljc giver of all the 
blessings that come from the earth : Jience 
he give.s the crops and metals eontainod 
in the earth, a secjond reason for his name 
Pluto. For the Kleusinian legend of 
Hades, aee DyiT. The Oods in (rrceoc, yip. 
58 tf., 1 76 ff.: Law’son, Modern Orcek FoW- 
lore and Ancient Greek lieliyUm, chap. vi. 

Hadrla. Fee Aduia. 

Hadrianopdiis {Adriannjde.), town in 
Thrace on tiie right liank of the Hebrus, 
founded by the emperor Hadrian. 

Hadrianus (or Adrianus), P. Aelius, 
usually called Hadrian, Roman emyieror, 
A.n. 117—38,6. at Italica in Spain, A.P. 76. 
He enjoyed the favour of idotlna, the wife 
of Trajan, and mainly through her iu- 
tkienoo suocet'ded to the empire. He sptuit 
the greater yiart of his reign in travelling 
through the provimx's of tlie empire. 
Ho resided for some time at Athens, 
vvliich was his favourite city. In his 
reign the Jews revolted, and w'ero not 
subdued till after a fierce stniggle, whitdi 
lasted three years. Hadrian w^as suc¬ 
ceeded by Autoiiimis Pius, whom he had 
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adopted a few moiitlis previously. The 
rei»xn of Hadrian was one r)f the Jiappiest 
periods In Roman history. His policy 
was to preserve peace with ff ►reign 
nations, and to promote the welfare of tlie 
l)rov irices. He erected many magniftfjeiit 
works, partlcnlarly at Athens. Tliere 
are still extensive remains of his nmgiiifi- 
eont villa at Tibur, where nninoroiis 
works of ancient art have been dis¬ 
covered. His mansoleum, which he 
built at Rome, forms the groundwork of 
the T>res(!nt castle of St. Angelo. See 
Ik W. Henderson, TJie. Life, and Prinri- 
pate of the Kinperar Hadrian, a.d. 76‘- 
LiS (ID L> ). {Sec t'ig. 51.) 

Haemon, son of CJreon of Thebes, w'as 
in lovt^ with .\ntigone, and killed himself 
on lieaviiig that she was condemned by 
his father to he entombed alive. Sec the 
A rdi{/on e of Sophocles. 

Haemus {Balkan), range of monntain.s 
in Thrace. {Sec Tiihacia.) The name 
is conriecbed with the tireek yfi/uwi' ami 
the Latin hienis (winter); and the monii- 
tains were so calk'd on account of their 
cold climate. The pass over them most 
used in antiquity was in the W. ])art of 
t,hc range, called Sneed or Socoorum 
Angustiao, also l*orta Trajoni, between 
rJiilii>popolia and Seniica (Sofia). 

Halcyone. See Alcyone. 

HMesus, a chief of the Anrnneans and 
Oseans, the son of a soothsayer, and an 
ally of Turuiis, slain by Evaudei*. 

H^ilaomdn. {VLdriza). river in Mace¬ 
donia, rising in the Tyniphaeau monn- 
taius, forming the l>oniidary between 
Eordaea and Picria, and falling into the 
Tiiermaic (»nlf. Caesar incorrt'ictly makes 
it tlie boundary between Macedonia and 
Th<‘ssaly. 

HMIartus, ancient town In Boeotia, S. 
of the lake Co{)ais, destr»jyed by Xerxes 
in Ijis invasion of (irei^ce (480 n.(k), 
but afterwards rebuilt. Under its walls 
Lysander lost his life (395). 

Halicarnassus (IJudrum), city of Asia 
Minor, stood in the S.W. i)art of (daria, 
opposite to the island of Cos. It was 
founded by Dorians from Troozen c. 1000 
E.c. With the rest of the coast of Asia 
MiTior, it fell under the dominion of the 
1‘ersiaus, at an early period of wiiose rule 
I jygdarnis made Idi tiself t jTant of the city, 
and founded a dynasty. His daughter 
Artemisia 1 assisted Xerxes in his ex¬ 
pedition figaiiist Greece. Halicarnassus 
was celebrated for the Mausoleum, a 
magnificent edifice whicli Artemisia II 
built as a tomb for her husband Man- 
solus (352 B.C.), and which was adorned 
with the works of the most eminent 
Greek sculptors of the age: Seopae, 
Bryaxis, Leochares, and Timotheiis. 
Fragments of these sculptures are now 
in the British Museum. Htiliearnassus 
was the hirthi>lace of the historians 
Herodotus (g.v.) and Dionysius (q.v.). 

HaliirrhdthXus, son of Poseidon and 
Euryte, attempted to violate Alcippo, 
daughter of Ares, but was slain by Ares. 

F 


Ares was brought to trial by Poseidon for 
this murder, on the hill at Atheus, which 
was hence called Areopagus, or the Hill 
of Ares. Another version tells that 
l*oseidon ordered him to destroy the 
olive trees sacred to Athena, that ho 
missed his aim at a tree, smote hirnseK 
instead, and died of his wound. 

HM6n§sus, island of the Aegaean Sea, 
off tlie coast of Thessaly. The possession 
of this island occasioned great disputes 
between idiilip and the Athenians: there 
is a si>ee<*h on tin’s Hubjecd. among the 
extant orations of Deiriostiienes. 

H5.1^s, i.e. the Halt River (mod. Kizil 
Jrntak. the Red River), the gri'atest river 
of Asia Minor, rising in the Anti-Taurus 
range of mfnmtains, falling into the 
Euxiue Hen between Sinope and Amiisus. 

Hamadry&des. See N ymphae. 

Hamilcar, th(ii name of sev<u-al Cartha¬ 
ginian generals, of wiiom the most cele¬ 
brated was Hamilear Barca, the father of 
llannihal. The surname Barca (Heb. 
Barak) signified ‘lightning.’ It was 
merely a personal appellation, and is not 
to he regarded as a family name, though 
from the great distinetiori that this 
liamilear obtained, we often find the 
name of Bareine applied either to his 
family or to his party in the state. He 
was appointed to the com maud of the 
Carthaginian forces in Sicily, in the 
<‘ight(‘eutii year of the first Punio War, 
247 n.(\ At this time tlie Romans w'ere 
masters of Sicily; but he maintained 
himself for years, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the Romans to dislodge him, 
first on a mountain named IJercte, in the 
immediate neighhourhootl of Paiiormua, 
and subsequently on the still stronger 
l)osition of Mt. Eryx. After the great 
naval defeat of the Cartliaginians by 
Lntatius Catulns, 241, which brought the 
first Punic War to an end, lie had to carry 
on war in Africa with tlie Carthaginian 
mercenaries, whom he subdued after a 
struggle of three years (240-238). 
Hamilcar then crossed ov(ir into Spain, in 
ord(^r to establish a new’ empire for the 
Carthaginians in that country. In the 
course of nearly nine years he obtained 
possession of a considerable portion of 
Spain, partly by force of arms and partly 
by negotiation. He was drinvned in the 
course of a campaign against the Vet- 
tones in 229. He vvas Bn(g^(»eded in the 
command by his son-in-law Hasdrubal. 
lie left three sons, Hannibal, Hasdrubal, 
and Mngo. 

Hannib&l, a common name among the 
Carthaginians, signifying ‘the grace or 
favour of Baal’; the final syllable, bal^ 
having rofenuieo to this tutelary deity or 
the Phoenicians. The most celebrated 
person of this name was the son of 
Hamilcar Barca. He was b. 247 b.c. 
He was only 9 years old when his father 
took him with him into Spain, and made 
him swear eternal hostility to Rome. 
Child as he then was, Hannibal never 
forgot his vow, and his whole life was one 
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continual strufrgle against Homo. Though 
only 1H years old at the time of his father’s 
death (229), he had already displayed so 
much courage and capacity for war, tliat 
he was entrusted by Hasdrubal (the son- 
in-law and successor of Ilamllc.ar) with 
the chief conirnand of most of the military 
enteri)riscH planned by that general. 
Ho secured to himself the devoted attach¬ 
ment of the ai*my under his command; 
and, accordingly, on the assassination of 
Hasdrubal (221), the soldiers unani¬ 
mously proclaimed their youthful leader 
commaiider-in-ehief, which tlic govorn- 
meut of Carthage forthwith ratified. 
Hanuit>al was at this time in the 2Gtli 
year of his age. In two canii)aigns he 
subdiiod all the country y. of the Ibcnis, 
with the exception of the wealthy town 
of Saguntuin. In the spring of 219 he 
I}roceeded to lay siege to Sagimturn, 
which lie took after a desperate resist¬ 
ance, which lasted n(‘arly eight mouths. 
Saguntum lay S. of the Ibcrus, and 
w'as therefore not included under the 
protection of the treaty which liad 
been in a (1(3 Ix'tween liasdriibal and the 
Romans; hut as it had con<3ludcd an 
alliance with the Komans, the latter 
regarded its attack as a. violation of the 
tia^aty Ijctween the two nations. On the 
fall of Haguntum, the lloiiiaiiH demanded 
the suiTcaider of Hannibal; when this 
demand was rcfiis(3d, war was declar'd; 
and thus began tlie second Runic W'ar. 
In the spring of 218 Hannibal guitted his 
winter quarters at Now Carthage and 
commeucod his march for Italy, across the 
Pyrenees, and through Gaul to the foot 
of the Alps. He crossed the Alps at a 
point which it is not now possible to 
determine. Upon reaching the N. of 
Italy he encountered the Roman army 
under the command of tht3 consul 1*. 
Sciplo. He defeated the latter, first on 
the river Tioinus, and secondly in a more 
decisive engagement upon the Trebla. 
After passing the winter in the N. of Italy 
among the Gaulish tribes, lie marched 
early in 217 into Etruria through the 
marshes on the banks of the Arno. In 
struggling through these marshes, his 
army suffered severely, and he himself 
lost the sight of one eye by an attack of 
ophthalmia. The consul Flaminius 
hastened to meet him, and a battle was 
fought on the lake Trasimenus, in which 
the Roman army was destroyed, and the 
consul himself was slain. The Romans 
had collected a fresh army, and placed it 
under the command of the dictator 
Fabiufi Maximus, who avoided a general 
action, and only attempted to harass the 
Carthaginian army. Meanwhile the 
Romans had made preparations for the 
campaign of the following year (216). 
The two new consuls, L. AeraUius Paulus 
and C. Terentius Varro, marched into 
Apulia, at the head of an army of little 
less than 90,000 men. To this mighty 
host Hannibal gave battle in the plains 
on the right bank of the Aufldus, just 


below the town of Cannae. The Roman 
army was again annihilated. This 
victory was followed by the revolt from 
Romo of most of tlie nations In the S. of 
Italy. Hannibal established his army in 
winter quarters in Capua, which had 
eBX)ou8ed bis side. Capua was celebrated 
for its w'caltli and luxury, and the ener¬ 
vating effect which these produced upon 
the army of Hannibal became a favourite 
theme of rhetorical exaggeration in later 
ages. The experiment of what he could 
effect witli his single army had now been 
fully tried, and, notwithstanding all his 
victories, it had failed; for Rome was still 
rmsubdued. B^om this time th(3 Romans 
in great measure changed their plan of 
operations, and, instead of opposing to 
Hannibal one groat army in the held, 
they heuiined in his movements on all 
sides. In the subsequent campaigns, 
Hannibal gained several victories ; but his 
forces gradually became more and more 
weakened; and his only object now was to 
maiutuiii liis ground in the S. until liis 
brotla^r Hastlrubal should appear in tlio 
N. of Italy, an event to which ho had long 
looked forward with anxious expectation. 
In 207 Hasdrubal at length crossed 
the Alps, arid descended into Italy; hut 
ho was defeated and slain on the Metau¬ 
rns. Tlie defeat and deatii (if Hasdrulial 
was decisive of the fate of the war in 
Italy. B'rom this time Ilaimibal aban¬ 
doned all thoughts of offensive operations, 
and eolleeted together his forces within 
the iieninsula of Bruttimn. In the fast¬ 
nesses of that wild and mountaiuous 
r<^gion ho maintained his ground for 
nearly four years (207-203)- He crossed 
over to Africa towards the end of 203. 
in order to opjjose P. Scipio. In the 
following year (202) the decisive battle 
was fought near Zama. Hannibal waia 
comidetejy defeated with great loss. All 
liopes of resist ance were now at an end. 
The treaty between Rome and Carthage 
was not finally concluded until the next 
year (201). By this treaty Hannibal 
saw the object of his whole life frustrated. 
Some years afterw’ards he was compelled, 
by the jealousy of the Romans, and by the 
enmity of a powerful party at Carthage, 
to flee from his native city. He took 
refuge at the court of Antlochus III, 
king of Syria, who was at this time (193) 
on the eve of war with Rome. On the 
defeat of Antlochus (190), the surrender 
of Hannibal was one of the conditions of 
the peace granted to the king. Hannibal, 
however, foresaw his danger, and fled to 
Prusias, king of Blthynla. The Romans 
could not be at ease so long as he lived; 
and T. Qulntlus Flsimininus was at length 
dispatched to the court of Prusias to 
demand the surrender of the fiigitive. 
The Blthynlan king was unable to resist; 
and Hannibal, perceiving that flight was 
impossible, took poison, to avoid falling 
Into the hands of his enemies, about the 
year 183. In comparing Hannibal with 
other grreat leaders of antiquity, we must 
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and there foiiRlit for some years against 
the two ►Scipios. In 207 lie erossecl the 
Al]>s and inarclu'd intn Italy* in order to 
assist Hannibal; but lie was defeated on 
the IMettinnis, by the consuls C'landms 
Nero and M. Idvins .Salinatrsr, his army 
was destr(»yed, and he himself fell in tht.‘ 
batth'. His head was cut olf and tlirowu 
into llnnnifiars eanii). o. Son of Hisco, 
one of (lie t'arthaginian geniu-als In Hpain 
dnrinjr the seeoiid Punic W ar, wlio must 
be distin^ruislied from tJio brother of 
Jlannituil. 

Hebe, called Jnventas by the Romans, 
the goddess of yiuith, \v;as a daughter of 
Z(‘ns and of Hera, She waited mam the 
gods, and tilled tlieir eniis with nectar, 
before (Janyniedes obtained tliis olliee. 
She maiTieri Hercules after bo w^as 
re<-eived among the gods, and bore to him 
tivo sons. Later traditions rcprcKcnt 
Jier as a divinity who liad it in btu* power 
to mak(' ag('d ])ersons young again. At 
Rimio tla.re wvre several temples of 
J uveutas. 

Hebrus (Marifza), child river in Thrace. 
On its banks Orpheus wa,s tmai to piece.s 
by the d’liracian wojiien; and it is fre- 
q nontJy mentioned in connect ion with the 
vvorsbij) of Dionysus. 

Hfecale, a jjoor old w'ornan, wdio hos- 
pitalily r(H‘eiv('d Tlasscus. whiui he had 
gone out to hunt tho 'Marathoniaii bull. 

Hfecalaeus of JMiletus, early Greek 
historian and geogi'aiiher. In aOO n.c. 
he etideavoured to dissuade his eonntry- 
incn from revolting against the Persians. 
Previous to this he had visited Egypt 
and juany fddier countries. Eraginents 
of his works remain, 

H#cate, a mysterious divinity, prohahly 
an earth godiiess, commonly reprcsentcfl 
as a daughter of Persaeus or Perses, and 
lienee <*Hlied PerHi^is. Her henellcent 
powers were wide, iiieludiug, e.g., athletics 
and farming; but she was associated 
particularly with night, the world of 
ghosts, ami magic. Slie was sniiposed to 
simd at night doinons and phantoms from 
the lower w^irld. Slie taught sorcory and 
witchcraft, and dw'clt at places where two 
roads crossed, on tombs, and near the 
hlootl of murdered pt^rsons. fshe herself 
wamlered about with the souls of tho 
dead, and her am)roa,eh was announced 
by the wdiining and howling of clogs. At 
Athens, at the close of every month, 
dishes with food were set out for her at the? 
points w here two roads crossed; and this 
ff»od waa consumed by poor pciO]»le. 
Tho sacrifices offered to her consisteil of 
dogs, honey, and black female lambs. 
AV;c L. K. Farnell, Cults of the (ircek 
Slates, vid. ii, pp. al6 ff. 

Hecatomb (Greek) ~ sacrifice of a 
liiindrod oxen. 

HSc&tompjilos, city In Parthia, en¬ 
larged by Seleucus, and afterwards the 
residencie of the Parthian kings. 

Hector, hero of tho Trojans in tliclr war 
with the Greeks, was the eldest son of 
Priam and Hecuba, the husband of 


Andromache, and father of Scamaudrius, 
He fought with the bravest of the Greeks, 
and at length slew I’atroclus, the friend of 
Achilles. Tho death of his friend roused 
Achilles to tho flglit. Tho other Trojans 
lied before him into tlu^ city. Hector 
alone remained without the walls, thougli 
his parents implored him to return; Imt 
when he saw^ Achilles, his heart failf^l 
him, ami he took to tlight. Thrice did 
ho race round tlio city, pursui'd by tho 
swift-footed Achilles, ami tlien fell 
pierced by Achilles’ spear. (Sec 
AcnibJ.ESi.) At the eomnuirid of Zeus, 
Achilles surri'mlered tbo body to tho 
prayers of Priam, who buried it at Troy 
with great riomp. Hector is one of tho 
noblest c.oiieeiitions of tho iioet of tho 
Iliad. He has a pri'seutiment of the full 
of liis country, but ho iiersevcres in his 
hcr(tic ri’sistaiicc. 

HScuba end Hfecilbii, daughter of 
Hymas in Phrygia,, or of Gissmis. king of 
Thrae<\ She was 1 bo w ife of Priam, king 
of I'roy, to whom slie bore Hoctor, I'aris, 
and many other childrmi. Alter the fall 
of Troy, she ^vas earriod away as a slave 
by tiic Gn^eks. Gn the (toast of 1'hraco 
slie avenged her son Polydorus {q.r.). 
She was nietamorphosed into a dog, and 
leapt into tbo s«'a at a, plac'c called 
Cynossema, or ‘the tomb of the dog.’ 
See tlio lleeuba of Euirhddes. 

Hegeslas, (*f Magnesia, (mo of the 
hiograidiers of Alexander the Great, and 
a rcTintsentative of tlie Asiatic school of 
oratory. Ho affeet('d a, .jerky stylo 
wliich WHS |)arodied by Cicero. 

Hegesinus, of Perga mum. tlie im¬ 
mediate predecessor of (Jarrieades in tho 
chair (d the Academy,//, c. 1S5 n.i:. 

Hegesippus, Athenian orator, and a 
contcm])orary of Demostbeues, to whoso 
liolitical party he holongi'd. 

H€i§na and H616ne, in (dassical myth¬ 
ology daughter of Zeus a.nd Leda. and 
sister of Castor and Pollux (the Dioscuri). 
She W'as of surpassing beauty. In her 
yontli she was carried off by lliescus and 
Piritlious to Attica. When Theseus was 
absent in Hades, C-astor and Pollux under¬ 
took an expedition to Attii^a. to liberate 
tlidr sister. Athens was taken, Helen 
delivered, and Ac^thra, th<3 motlK-^r of 
Theseus, made prisom^r, and carruHl as a 
slave of Helen, to Sparta, On her return 
honui, she was sought in marriage by tho 
noblest ehiofs from all T>artR of Greece. 
She chose Menelaus for her husband, and 
became by him the mother of Hemiione. 
She was subsequently seduced by l^arls 
and carried olY to Troy. Tho Greek 
cdiiefs who had been her suitors, re.solved 
to revenge her abduction, and accordingly 
sailed against Troy. Hence arose tlio 
celebrated Trojan AVar, wliich last(?d ten 
years. After the death of Paris she 
married liis brother Deiphobus. On the 
capture of Troy, which she is said to have 
favoured, she betrayed Deiphobus to the 
Greeks, and became reconciled to Mene- 
laus, whom she accompanied to Sparta. 
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Here bIic lived with him for Homo years in 
l»eaee and hapi^iiiess. The accounts of 
Helen’s deatli differ. Accordinfr to tlie 
propiiecy of Proteus in the Otij/ssn/, 
MeuelauH and Helen not to die. bnt 

the gods were to (‘.onduct them to 
Kly.sinni. Others rtdate tJiat she and 
IVPiTielaus were hnried at 'I'ljorapne in 
Laconia- Others, again, i-elate tliat after 
tile death of Meiielaiis she was <1 riven out 
of Peloponnesus by tiie sons of the latt er, 
and tied to Kiiodes, where siie was tied 
to a t ree ami stranghjd hy Polyxo: tJie 
lUiodlans (^xpiatetl tlio crime by dcdi- 
cal ing a temple to her umh'r the name of 
llch'na Hendritis. According to another 
trailititni stie married Aiddllcs in tiie island 
of Lmice, and horc liim a. son, Luphorion. 
It may, liowevcr, he taken as certain that 
Helen was originally, in pre-hcllenii’ 
religion, a fiTtility goddess, possibly of 
Laconia. Tims, even in tin-. (Jdi/sscy, 
where she has a pur<'ly iimnan status, 
marriage with lier is stated to he Alcnc- 
lans’ title to a pho'C in Llysinm. 

Helena, Flavla Julia, motlu'r of Oon- 
staritino tiic Orc'at, was a Christian, and is 
said to liave discovered at Jerusalem the 
sepulelin^ of our Lord, togetiier with tlic 
woifd of tlie true < ross. 

Hfilenus, son of Priam and Hoenha., 
relehiatod for his projihelic powers. He 
deserted his countrymen and joined the 
Crei'ks. According to some he did this 
of his own free will; ac(!ording to othei’s, 
he was ensnared hy Ulysses, who was 
anxious to obtain his prophecy resiiecting 
tJie fall of Troy. Others, again, relate 
that, on the deat h of Paris. Helenns and 
Deiphohus contended for the possession 
of Helena, and that Htdenus. being con¬ 
quered, tied to Mt. Ida, where lie w'as 
taken prisoner hy the (ireek.s. After the 
fall of Troy, he fell to the share of Pyrrhus. 
He foretold to Pyrrhus the sutl’erings 
which awaited the tireeks who returned 
homo by sea, and prevailed upon him to 
return by land to Hpirus. After the 
death of Pyrrhus he retunved a jiortiou of 
tliat country, and married Andromache. 
When Aeneas in his wanderings arrived in 
Kpirns, he was hospitably re<*eived by 
Helenns. See Virgil. Aen.. iii. 294 IT. 

HSII^dae and Hdliades, the sons and 
daugiitei*s of Helios (the 8nii). The 
name Ileliados is given esiiecially to the 
daughters of Helios and Clymeno, and 
the sisters of IdiaCthoii (Q.r.). 

HSliast, under the constitution of 
Solon an Athenian court of appeal; but 
later another name for a dieast (7.?’.). 

HSlIcS, daughter of Lyeaoii, beloved hy 
Zeus, llera, out of jealousy, metamor¬ 
phosed her into a slie-hear, whereupon 
Zeus placed her among the stars, under 
the name of the Great Hear. 

H61Icdn, range of mountains in Boeotia 
rising to about 0,090 feet, betwt^eu the 
lake Oopais and tlio Corinthian Gulf, 
covered with snow the greater part of the 
year, sacred to Apollo and tho Muses; 
the latter are hence called Heliconlades 


and Holiconides. Plere sprung tlie cele- 
brat(*.d fountains of the Muses, Aganippe 
{(j.r.) and Hippocroiio {q.v.), 

Hillddorus, Greek writer of romance, 
ff. third century n.c. He later became 
a Christian and bishop of Tricoa. His 
Aeikininca is still extant: there is an Eng. 
translation iiy T. Umlerdowne (1687). 

Helldg&b&lus. Sec Ei.aoabalcs. 

HMiopdlis (‘City of the tSun’). 1. 
(lleb. lifudatk: JJa/ilhek), city of Syria, 
seat of the w’orship of Baal, one of whose 
symbols wa.s tlie Sun. Hence the (4reek 
name of the city. It w^as situated in tho 
mithile of Coele-Syria, at tho W. foot of 
Anti-Libanus, and was of commercial 
importance, being on the direct road from 
Egypt and the Led Sea, and also from 
I’yri^ to Syria. Asia Minor, and Europe. 
Its ruins, which are very extensive and 
magnificent, are of the Homan period. 
2. (O.T. On), city of J.owiT Egypt, seat 
of the Egyiitian worship of tho Sun. 

HMlos, <!a.ll(‘d Sol hy the Homans, god 
of (he sun. He was the son of H.\ periou 
and Thea, and a hrollicr of Seiouc (tho 
Moon) and Eos (Dawn). Homer des¬ 
cribes Helios as rising in Hie east from 
Oeeanns, traversing the heaven, and 
descending in the evening into tho dark- 
nosM of the west and Gcoamis. laiter 
jioets embellishod this simjde notion. 
They tell of a magnitlcent palace of 
Helio.s ill th«r east, from vvliich he starts 
in the morning in a chariot drawn hy four 
lior^es. They also assign liim a second 
palace in Hie west, and describe ids 
horscs as feeiling upon herbs growing in 
the Islands of the HU ssod. Helios is dcs- 
cribed as tho god who sees and hears 
everything. The island of Thrinacia 
(.Sicily) was sacred to Helios, and tliore 
lie had flocks of sheep and oxen, which 
wore teinled by his daughters Hhaetusa 
and Lamiietia.. lie was worshiiiped in 
many i>arts of Greece, and especially in 
the island of Hbodes. wheu*e the famous 
colossus was a representation of the god. 
Tlie suerilices ofTerod to him consisted of 
white rams, bears, bulls, goats, lambs, 
and especially white horscs, and honey. 
Among the animals sacred to him, the 
cock is especially mentioned. 

Hellas, Hellenes, See (Jhatccja. 

Helle, daught(;r of Athanias and 
Nephele, and sister of Phrixu.s (7.r.). 
The Hellesi>ont was named after her. 

Helldn, son of Deucalion nAid Fyrrha, 
and father of Aeolus. Dorus. and Xuthus. 
He was king of Hhthia. in Thessaly. He 
was the mythical ancestor of all the 
Hellenes. 

Hellespontus (Siraits of the Dar' 
danelles), narrow strait connecting the 
Hroiioiitia (Sea of Marnwrn) with the 
Aegaean Sea. Tho length of the strait is 
about 50 miles, and the width varies from 
6 miles at Hie upper end to 2 at tlie lower, 
and in some places it is only 1 mile wide, 
or even less. The narrow^cst part is 
lietw'cen the atiident cities of Sestus 
(tf.r.) and Abydos (tf.r.), where the legend 
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related tliet Leander swam across to visit 
Hero and where Xerxes e.onstrucled his 
bridge of boats, 480 b.o. The name of the 
Hellespont (\Sea of Hello’) was derived 
from the story of Hollo's being drowned 
in it. The Hellespont was the boundary 
of Europo and Asia. 

Helots, the original inhabitants of 
Laconia, ^vlio lost their independence at 
th(^ Dorian conquest, and wore made 
serfs by the Spartans. They amounted 
to half tlie S])artan population. 

Helvetii, a Celtio people, who dwelt 
between Mt. .Inrassus {Jura), the Lacus 
Lernnnnus {Lake of Geneva), the Rhone, 
and the Rhine as far as the Laeus 
Brigantinufi {Lake of Constance). Their 
country, callijd Agcr Helvetiorum (but 
never Helvetia), thus corresponded to the 
VV. i)art of Switzerland. In 107 B.c. the 
Tigurini. a tribe of th(i Helvetii, defeated 
and killed the Roman consul L. Cassius 
Longinus, on the lake of Ceneva, while 
another division of tlic Helvetii accom¬ 
panied the Chnbri and Teutoncs in their 
invasion of Caul. Subsequently the 
Helvetii invaded Italy along with the 
Cimbri; and rctiu’ncd home in safety, 
after the defeat of the Cimbri by Mariu.s 
and Catulus in 101, About 40 years 
afterwards, they resolved, upon the 
M.dvicc of (Jrgetorix, one of their chiefs, to 
migrate and seek a new home in the more 
fertile plains of Gaul. In 58 they en¬ 
deavoured to carry their plan into exe¬ 
cution, blit they were defeated by Caesar, 
and driven back into their own territories. 
The Romans now planted colonies and 
built fortresses in their country, and tlie 
Helvetii gradually adopted tho customs 
and language of their conquerors. 

Hoi via, mother of the philosopher 
Seneca. 

Helvidius Priscus. Sec PRiSCua. 

Henna. See Enna. 

HephaestiSn: 1. A Macedonian, ccle- 
hrated as the friend of Alexander the 
Great. He d. at Ecbatana, 324 n.c., to 
the great grief of .Alexander. 2. A 
writer on prosody, in the second century 
A.n. 

H5phac3tus, with whom the Romans 
identified their god Vulcanus {q.v.), the 
god of fire. Ho was, according to Homer, 
tho sou of Zeus and of Hera. I^ater 
traditions state that he had no father, 
and that Hera gave birth to him inde¬ 
pendent of Zeus, as she was jealous of 
Zeus having given birth to Athena inde¬ 
pendent of her. Ho was born lame and 
weak, and was in consequence so much 
disliked by his mother, that she threw 
him down from Olympus. The marine 
divinities, Thetis and Eurynome, received 
liim, and he dwelt with them for nine 
years. He afterwards returned to Olym¬ 
pus, and he appears in Homer as tho 
great artist of the gods of Olympus. Ho 
always showed his mother respect and 
kindness; and on one occasion took her I 
part, when she was quarrelling with 
Zeus, whicli so much enraged the father of 


the gods that he seized Hephaestus by 
tbe log and hurled him down from licavon. 
Hephaestus was a whole day falling, but 
in the evening ho alighted in the island of 
Lemnos, where he was kindly received 
I by the Sintians. Later writers describe 
his lameness as tho consequence of this 
fall, while Homer makes him lame from 
his birth. He again returned to Olympus, 
and subsequently acted tho part of 
mediator between his parents. Hephae¬ 
stus appears to have been an Asiatic god 
of volcanic lire; but as lire is indispensablo 
in working metals, he was afterwards 
regarded as a smith. His palace in 
Olympus contained his workshop, with 
the anvil and twenty bellows, which 
j worked spoiitaneouslv at his bidding. 
All the palaces in Olympus were Ws 
workmanship. He made tho armour of 
Achilles; the fatal necklace of Ilarmonia; 
the iire-breathing bulls of Aefetes, king of 
(’olchis, etc. In later accounts, the 
Cyclo])es are his workmen, and his work¬ 
shop is no longer in Olympus, hut in some 
volcanic island. In the Hind, the wife of 
j Hephaestus is Charis; in Hesiod, Aglaia, 
I th(' youngest of the Chai’itcs; but in the 
Odyssey, as well as in later accounts. 
Aphrodite appears as his wife. Tlio 
favourite abode of Hephaestus ou earth 
was the island of Ijcmnos; but other 
voh'auic islands also, such as Lipara, 
Hicra, Imbros, and Sicily, are called his 
abodes or workshoiis. The Greeks fre¬ 
quently placed small dwarf-like statues 
of the god near tlio hearth. During the 
best- period of Grecian art, he was repre¬ 
sented as a vigorous man with a beard, 
and is characterized by his hammer or 
some other instrument, his oval cap, and 
the chiton, which loaves the right 
shoulder and arm uncovered. His 
temple at Athens is described Pau- 
sanias (ed. Frazer, voL ii, pp. 136 if.). 

Hera. In classical times the iiredomln- 
ant feature of this great goddess was her 
patronage of marriage and female life. 
She was tho chief prc-hellcnic deity of 
Argos, and Professor W. K. C. Guthrie 
suggests that slio may originally have 
been worshipped as the embodiment of 
the fruitful earth {2'he Greeks aud their 
Gods, pi). 66 ff.). In mythology she is the 
daughter of (Jronos and Rhea, and sister 
and wife of Zous to whom she bore Ares, 
Hephaestus, aud Hebe. It was natimal, 
as Professor II. J. Rose points out, that 
the Greeks should eventually yield to so 
powerful a goddess the honour of being 
wife to their own chief god. The 
character of Hera is described liy Homer 
as jealous and quarrelsome; the many 
stories which illustrate this unlovable 
quality may reflect an early conflict 
between her ancient worship and that of 
the newcomer, Zeus. She was wor¬ 
shipped especially at Argos where stood 
her temple, the Heraeum, which has 
been excavated. But in addition to this 
famous sanctuary her cult was followed 
In Samos, and elsewhere throughout the 
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(I reek world. In art the ideal tvpc of 
the goddesH was found in tlic statue by 
I'olyc'litus in the Heraeuni at Argos. 
{See Fig. 12.) 

HdraclSa, that is, the city of Heracles, 
was the name of several cities. T. In 
Europe. 1. In Lucania, on the river 
Hiris. founded by the Tarentines. 2. In 
Afjarnania, on the Ambraciau Gulf. 
li. The later name of I’c^rinUius {q,v.) in 
Thrace. 4. H. LYN(a'",riTi8, also called 
J'clagonia, in Macedonia, W. of the 
lOrigon, the capital of one of the four 
districts into which Maccdmiia was 
divided by the Kornans. 4. il. Minoa, 
(►n tiie S. coast of Sicily, at the mouth of 
tiie llalycns {Platcini), between Agrigen- 
tum and Seliniis. Traditionally it was 
founded by Minos, and it may have been 
an ancient colony of the Cretans. It was 
colonizcid by the inbabitaiits of Seliniis, 
and its original name was Minoa, which it 
continued to bear till c. .000 B.O., when the 
town was taken by the Laeedacinonians, 
under Eui*yleon, wlio changed its name 
inf o that of neraclea. It fell at an <‘arly 
period into tbo bands of the Cartlia- 
giIlians, and remained in their power till 
tlic conquest of Sicily by the Ifomans. 
(i. H. SiNTiCA, in Macedonia, a town of 
the Sinti, on tiie left bank of the Stry- 
mon, founded by Arnyiitas, brother of 
Philip. 7. H. Ti^A(ariNT.AE, in Tliessaly. 
(See TFiACrilfl.) II. J7t Jsia. 1. U. 
ihjNTlcA, a city on tlie S. shore of tlio 
Pontus Euxinns, on the coast of Hithynia, 
founded c. aOO by colonists from 

IMcgara and from Tanagra, in lloeotia. 
2. H. Ai.) Latmum, a town of Ionia, S.K. 
of Miletus, at tlio foot of Mt. Latmus, and 
ui)on the Sinus Latmicus; formerly called 
Latmus. Near it was a rave, with the 
tomb of Eudymion. There aro inagui- 
iicent remains of the city walls dating 
from c. 301) p.c. 

Heraclos, called ])y the Romans Jlcr-1 
culos, a Greek liero, later worshipped! 
as a god. It is now commonly supposed 
Hint he w'as originally an liistorica.1 rtgure, 
perhaps a lord of Tiryns, whoso military 
T»row'eHs led to the Homeric legend of his 
liavirig met and conquered Death; and 
that in consequence there grew around 
liim tJiC stories of the ‘Tw'eJve Labours’ 
and other logemis arising fToiu the claims 
of various city states. Iii eJassicnl 
mytiiology Heracles wais the son of Zeus 
by Alcmene (r/.v.), the wife of Amphi¬ 
tryon, of Thebes in Boootia. On the day 
on whicii Iloracles w’as to he born, Zeus 
boasted of becoming the father of a hero 
destined to rule over the race of T\>rsous, 
who was the grandfather both of Amphi¬ 
tryon and of Alcmene. Ilera prevailed 
upon him to swear that the descendant 
of Perseus, born that day, should be the 
ruler. Thereupon she hastened to Argos, 
and there caused the wife of Sthenelus, 
the son of Perseus, to give birth to 
Eurystheus; whereas she delayed the 
birth of Heracles, and thus robbed him of 
the empire which Zeus had destined for 


him. Zeus was enraged, hut could not 
violate his oath. Alcmene brought into 
the world tw’o hoys, Heracles, the son of 
Zeus, and Iphielcs, tiie son of Amphi¬ 
tryon, wlio was one night younger than 
Heracles. As he lay in his cradle, Hera 
sent two serpents to destroy him, hut the 
infant Iiero strangled thorn with liis owm 
liands. As he grew up, he was instructed 
by Amphitryon in driving the ciiariot, by 
Auto]yens in wrestling, by Eurytus in 
arcdicry, by Castor in lighting in lieavy 
armour, and by Linus in singing and 
playing the lyre. Linus was killed by his 
pupil with the lyre, la^eause he liad 
censured him; and Amphitryon, to 
prevent similar occurrences, sent him to 
feed hi.M cattle. In tiiis ma,nner tie sjient 
Ids life till his eighteenth year. His first 
gri'ut adventure liappcned while he was 
watching the oxen of Ampliitryon. A 
lion, which haunted Mt. (•ithaeron, made 
havoc among the tloek.s of Ainjiliitryou 
and Thespius, king of Thesjiiae. IIiTacles 
promiscil to deliver the <-<)untry of the 
in ouster; and Thespius. who had fifty 
daughters, rewarded Heracles by imiking 
him his guest, so long as tlie chase lasted, 
and by giving up iiis daughters to iiim. 
Heraeies slew' the liou, and henceforth 
wort^ its skin as his ordinary garment, and 
its mouth and liead ns liis helnu't. Others 
related that the Jion’s skin of Heraeies 
was taken from the Niunean lion. He 
next defeated and killed Erginus. king of 
OrchomenuR, to whom the Tliohaus used 
to i>ay tribute. Jn tins hatt-lo Amphi¬ 
tryon lost his life: hut Creoii rew'arded 
IleraclcB with the hand of ids daughter, 
Megara, by wiiom he heeame thi' father 
of .^’everal eluldreu. The gftds made him 
ju'esents of arms, and lie cairical a huge 
club, which ho had cut for himself in the 
neighbourhood of Neinca. Soon after- 
wairds Heracles was driven mad by Hera, 
and ir5 tliis state he killed Ids owui 
children by Megara. and two of Iphioles. 

I n his grief he sentenced himself to exile, 
and went to Thespius, who purified him. 
He tlieii consulted the oracle of Delphi 
as to wliero he sliould settlo. Tlie 
J^ythia first called him by the name of 
Heraeies—for hitlKTto Ids name had been 
Aleides or .\lcuous^—and ordered him to 
live at Tiryns, and to si^rvc Eurystheus 
for the space of twelve years, after which 
he should become immortal. Heracles 
accordingly went to Tiryns. The ae- 
coimts of the tw'elvo labours which 
Heracles performed at the bidding of 
Eur^'stheus aro found only In the later 
writers. The only one of the twadvo 
labours mentioned by Homer is his 
descent into the hnver woiid t,o carry olf 
Cerberus. Wo also find in Homer the 
fight of Heraeies with a sea-monster; his 
expedition to I’roy to fetch tlie horses 
wliicli Lao mod on had refused him; and 
his war against the Pylians, when he 
destroyed the whole family of tlieir king 
Nolens, with the exei^ption of Nestor. 
The twelve labours are usually arranged 
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in the following: order: 1. The fald with 
the ynnea)!, lion. The Talley of Nemea, 
between Cleonae and Plilins. was in¬ 
habited l)y a inonstrons lioiu tJie off¬ 
spring: (tf Tyi)hon and Eclihlua. Knrys- 
theiis ordered Heracles to hriuf? him the 
skin of tins monsU^r. After nsijig: in vain 
his elah and arrows agrainst the lion, ho 
Htrangded Uie atiininl with his own hands. 
2. Fight against the Lernvan hgdra. 
This tnorister, like the lion, wjts the oiT- 
spring (d Tyi)hon and Echidna, and wtis 
brought up by Hera. It ravaged the 
country of Lerna, near Argos, ami dwelt 
in a KwamT> near the well of Aniynione. 
It had luiie lieads, of wliieh the middle 
one was immortal. Heraeh^a strnek oif 
its lu'ads with his elnb; hnt in the ]>laee of 
the head he eiit oil', two new ones girw 
forth each time. However, with the 
assistance of his faithful servant lolans, 
ho Inirned away the heads of the hydra, 
and buried tiie ninth, or iininortal one, 
under a rock. Having thus cominenai 
tlie monster, lie poisoned liis arrows with 
its bile, whenet; t.he wounds irdlicted by 
tlicin bocame incurable. 3. Capture of 
the Arcadian stag. This animal had 
golden am lers and brazen feet. Heracles 
was order(‘d to bring the animal alive to 
Enrysthens, He pursued it in vain fora 
year; at length he wounded it with an 
arrow, caught it, and carri(*d it away on 
his shoulders. 4. Destruction of the 
Frymanthian hoar. This animal, which 
lleraeles was also ordert'd to bring alive 
to Enrysthens, had descended from Mt. 
EryujantlniH into Psophis. Heracles 
chaseci it through tlie deep snow, and 
having thus worn it out, he <‘augJit it in a 
net, and carried it to Enrysthens. Other 
traditions idace the Inmt of the Ery- 
manthian hoar in "JTiossaly. It must be 
obstiiwed that this and tlie subsequent 
labmu'S of Heracles ore cormected with 
subordinate labours, called Parerga. 
The first of these is the tight of Heracles 
with tlie c’-entaurs. In Ins inirsuit of the 
hoar he came to the centaur Idiolus, who 
had neeived from Dionysus a cask of 
excellent wine. Hcrachs iiiiened it, 
contrary to the wish of Ids host, and the 
delicious fragrance attracti d the other 
eeritanrs, ulio besieged the grotto of 
Pholns. Iloraclcs drove them away; 
they fled to the house of (Jhiron (q.v,); 
and Heracles, eager in Ids pursuit, killed 
Chiron, his old friend, with one of his 
poisoned arrows. 5. Cleansing of the 
stal)lcs of Augeas. Enrysthens imiiosed 
upon Heracles the task of cleansing in one 
day the stalls of Augeas, king of Ells. 
Augeas had a herd of H,00() oxen, whoso 
stalls had not been cleansed for thirty 
years. Heracles, without mentioning 
the command of Enrysthens, went to 
Augeas, and offered to cleanse his stalls 
in one day, if he would give him the tenth 
part of his cattle. Augeas agi’ced to the 
teinns: and Heracles, after taking 
Phyleus, the son of Augeas, as his witness, 
turned the rivers Alp hens and Penens 


through the stalls, which were thus 
cleansed iu a single day. But Augeas, 
wiio learned that IToracies had under¬ 
taken the work by tlie command of Eury- 
stlieus, refused to give him the reward. 
His son Phj lens tlien boro witness against 
Ills father, wiio exiled him from Elis. At 
a later time Heracles invaded Elis, and 
killed Augens nud liis sons. After this 
ho is said to have founded the Olympic 
games. (>. Destruction of the Ftyni- 
phalian birds. Tljcse voracif>us birds 
had hc-en hrouglit up by Ares. They had 
brazen claws, wings, and beaks, used their 
fc'athers as arrows, and ate human flesh. 
Tliey dw'clt on a lake near Stymjiialus in 
Arcadia, from v^liich Ileraclcs w'us 
ordered by Enrysthens to expel them. 
When lleraeles undertook the task, 
Athena provided him with a brazen 
rattle, by the noise of wdiich ho startled 
tlie birds; and, as they attempted to lly 
away, he killed them with his arrows. 
7. Capture of the Cretan bull. The hull 
had been sent out of the sea by I’oseidon, 
that Minos might offer it in saiTifico. 
But Minos wnis so charmed with the 
beauty of the animal, that he kept it. and 
sacriticed another in its stead. ITisi idon 
punished Minos by driving tJie bull mad. 
Heracles was ortlercd by Enrysthens to 
catcli the bull. He lironglit the bull 
home on his shoulders; hut he then sot the 
animal fn^e again. Tlie hull rf)aiued 
through (j;rcec(\ and at last came to 
Maratiion, where wo meet it again in the 
stories of Theseus. 8. Cajdvre of the 
7norcs of the ThroA'ian Dwinedes. Dio- 
iTiedcs, king of the Bistones iu Thrace, 
fed his horses with human flesh. Eurys- 
theus ordered Heracles to bring him these 
animals. Witli a few companions, he 
seized the animals, and eondneted them 
to the scfi-coast. But here ho was over¬ 
taken l)y the Bistones. During the fight 
he entrusti'd the mares to his fiicnd 
Ahderus, who was devoured by them. 
Heracles defeated the Bist-ones. killed 
Dlomedes, whoso body he threw ])cforo 
the mares, built the towui of Abdera in 
lionour of his unfortunate friend, and 
then returned to Enrysthens with the 
mares, which had become tamo after 
eating the flesh of their master. The 
mares were afterw’ards set free, and 
destroyed on Mt. Dlympns by wild 
beasts. 9. Feizvre of the girdle of the 
queen of the Amazon.s. Hippolyto, the 
queen of the Amazons, possessed a girdle, 
which she liad received from Ares. 
Adniete. the daughter of Eurystheus, 
wished to obtain this girdle; and Heracles 
was therefore sent to fetch it. After 
various adventures in Europe and Asia, 
he at length reached the country of the 
Aratizons. Hii»polyte at first re<;eived 
him kindly, and promised him her girdle; 
but Hera having excited the Amazons 
against him, a contest ensued, in which 
Heracles killed their queen. He then 
took her girdle. On his way home he 
landed iu Troas, where ho rescued 
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llosione from tlio monster sent aj^ainst 
her by l^oseidbu; in return for which 
service her I'atlior, Laomodon, proinised 
him t]jo iau'sea lio had received from 
i^eus as a compensation for thinyiiiedes. 
Ibit, as Laomedon did not keep ids word, 
Heracles on leavinj? threatened to make 
war ajrainst Troy, a threat wJiioh he after¬ 
wards carried into execution. 10. Vap- 
tiire of the oxen of (}ery<nie^ in Krylhia. 
< Jeryoiies, tlio monster with three bodies, 
lived in the fabulous island of Krythia 
(the ‘reddisli’), so called because it lay 
in tht! W., under the rays tlie setting 
sun. This island was ori^-inally jdaced 
t)tl’ the coast of Epirus, but was after¬ 
wards identided with either (Jades or the 
IbiJcaric Islands. The oxen of Ueryones 
wtire j^uardcMl by the jjrinnt Kurytion and 
the two-headed doj*? (JrthiLs; and Heracles 
Nva,B comiuanded by Enrysthens to fetch 
them. After traversinfr various c<jun- 
trics, 1 h5 reached at leujrl h the frontiers of 
Idbya and Eui‘o})e, wlicre he ert'ctcd tw'o 
jdllars ((ialpe and Abyla ) on the two sides 
of the straits of (Jibraltar, which were 
iieiico called the Pillars of Hercules. 
lUdiij:? annoyed by the heat of the sun, 
Heracles shot at Helios (t he Sun), who .so 
much admirc-d his Ixddness that lie 
presented him with a «:oldcn cup or boat, 
in which he sailed to hirythia. He there 
slew Eury'tion and liis doi^, as well as 
(leryones, and sailed with Jus booty to 
Tartessus, wliere lie returned the golileii 
(iiip (boat) to Helios. On his way home 
ho passed throuj^h (iaiil, Italy, Illyricum, 
and I’hrace. Many attempts wore made 
to deprive him of the oxen, hut he at 
leu«-tli brou^dit them iu safety U) Eurya- 
tlieus, wiio saeritlccd them to Hera. 11. 
Fi'trhinu the golden apples of the lleS' 
jxxides. This was particularly diillcult, 
since H(‘raclcs did not know* where to find 
tJiern. They were the apples which Hera 
liad r(;c‘civcd at luu* wi'ddinir from Go 
(the Eartii), a.iid w^hich she had entrusted 
to the ktiepinjf of the llt^siierides ((/.r.) 
and the drat?on Ludon, on Mt, Atlas, in 
tlio country of the Hyperboreans. On 
arrivinp: at Mt. Atlas, Heracles sent Atlas 
to fetch the apples, and in the meantime 
bore the weight of heaven for him. 
Atlas returned with the apples, but 
refused to Hike the burden of heaven on 
his shoulders UKain. Hciueles, however, 
contrived by a stratagrem to gret the 
ajiples, and hastened away. On his 
return Eurystheus made liiin a present 
of the apples; but Heracles dedicated 
them to Atheiiu, who restored them to 
their former place. Some traditions add 
that Hera<?,los killed the dragrou Hadon. 
12. Bringing Cerberus from the lower 
world. This was the most difficult of the 
twelve labours of llera.cle8. He des¬ 
cended into Hades, near Taenarum in 
l^acouia, accompanied by Hermes and 
Athena. He delivered Tlmseus and 
Ascalaphus from tlieir torments. He 
obtained permission from Pluto to carry 
Cerberus to the upper world, provided he 
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could accomplish It without force of 
arms. Iloraclcs succeeded in seizing the 
monster and carrying it to the upper 
world; and after ho bad shown it to 
Eurystheus, he carried it back again to 
the lower world. Besides those twelve 
labours, Heracles performed several 
other feats without being commanded by 
Eurystheus. After Heracles had per¬ 
formed tlio twelve labours, he was 
released from tlie servitude of Eiirys- 
tliens, and returned te Thebes. He there 
gave Megara in imirriage to lolaus; and 
tie wisheil to gain in marriage for liirnself 
lole, Uie daughter of Eurytus, king of 
Oechalia. Euiytus promised his daughter 
to tlio man who sliould conquer him 
and his sons in shooting with the bow. 
Hertudes defeated tiioni, but Eurytus and 
his sons, with the exception of Iphitus, 
refused to give lole to him, because he 
had munierod Ids own children, !Shortly 
afterwards he killed his friend Iphitus, in 
a lit of madness. Though purified from 
his murder, lie wais, nevertbclcss, attacked 
by a severe illness- The oraide at Helphi 
declared that he would bo restored to 
health, if he would serve three years for 
wages, and surrender his earnings to 
Eurvtus, as an atonement for the murder 
of Iphitfi.s. Thereuiion he liecamo a 
servant to Omphale, queen of Lydia, and 
widow of Tmolus. Later writers des¬ 
cribe Heracl(;s as living efl’eminately 
during his residence with Omphale; ho 
sj)un wool, it is said, and Hometimes put 
on th(^ garments of a w'oman. According 
to other accounts he performed great 
feats during this time. He undertook 
an expedition to C.'olchis, which lirought 
him into connciction with the Argonauts; 
he took part in the Calydoniau imnt, ami 
met TJicsens on his lauding from Troezen 
on the Corinthian isthmus. When the 
time of liis servitude iiad expired, he 
8aile<l against Troy, took the city, and 
killed Laomedon, its king. It was about 
this time that tlie gods sent for him in 
order to fight against tlie (Jiants. {See 
Giuantes.) Soon after his return to 
Argos, he marched against Augeas, as has 
been related above. He then proceeded 
against Pylos, whicli he took, and killed 
the whole family of Neleus, wdth the 
exception of Nestor. He tiien proceeded 
to Calydon, where be obtained Deianira 
(</.?;.), the daughter of Oeneua, for his 
wife, after fighting with Acheious (q.v.) 
for her. After Heracles had been married 
to Deianira nearly three years, Im acci¬ 
dentally killed at a banquet in the house 
of Oeneua the boy Eunomiis. In accord¬ 
ance with the law, Heracles w^ent into 
exile, taking with him his wife Deianira. 
On their road they came to the river 
Evenus, a<Toss which the centaur Nessus 
carried travellers for a small sum of 
money. Heracles himself foixled the 
river, but gave Deianira to Nessus 
to carry across. Nessiis attomiited 
to outrage her: Heracles heard her 
screaming, and shot an arrow into the 
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heart of Nossut^. The dying contaur 
called out to Deianira to take hiH blood 
with her, ns it was a sure means of pre¬ 
serving the lo\'e of lieracles. After this 
ho took up his abode at Trachls, whence 
he marched against Eur^’^tus of Oechalia. 
He took Oechalia, killed Eurytus and his 
sons, and carried olf his daughter lolo as 
a prisoner. On his return home he landed 
at Conaeiim, a promontory of Kuboea, 
erected an altar to Zeus, and scut his 
companion, Lichas, to Trachis, in order to 
fetch liiin a ^vhite garment, which ho 
intended to use during the sacrifice. 
Dcianna, afraid lest lole should supplant 
her in the affections of her husband, 
sttieped the white garment he had 
denjanded in the blood of Nessus. This 
blood had been poisoned by the arrow 
with whhiii Heracles had shot Nessus; 
and the poison penetrated into all his 
limbs, lie w^renched oil the garment, but 
it stuck to his flesh, and with it he tore 
away whole pieces from his body. In 
this state he was conveyed to Trachis. 
Deianira, (ui seeing what she had done, 
hanged iierself. Heracles commanded 
Hyllus, Ids eldest son by Deianira, to 
marry lole as soon as he should arrive at 
the age of manhood. He then ascended 
Mt. Oeta, raised a pile of wood, on which 
he idaccd liimsclf, and ordered it to bo 
set on fire. When tlie i)ile was burning, 
a cloud came down £i*om beaveu, and 
amid peals of thunder carried him to 
Olympus, wliere he was honoured with 
immortality, bocanui reconciled to Hera, 
and married her daughter Hebe. He was 
in course of time worshipped throughout 
all Greece. His worship prevailed more 
extensively among the Dorians than 
among any otiier of the Greek ra(t€iB. 
The worship of Ilerculos at Rome and in 
Italy is (ronnocted by lloinmi WTitors 
with the hero’s expedition to fetch the 
oxen of (Jeryoues. They stated that 
Hercules, t)ii his return, visited Italy, 
wdicro he abolished iiuinan sacrifices 
among the Sahincs, established the 
worshiii (d' fire, and slew Cacus, a robber, 
who had stolon his oxen. The aborigines, 
and especially Evander, honoured Her¬ 
cules with divine worship; and Hercules 
entrusted the tuire of his worship to tw'o 
distinguished families, the Potltii and 
Pinarii. At Home Hercules was con¬ 
nected with the Muses, whence he ts 
called Musagetes. For further informa¬ 
tion see Introductions to the Hercules 
Fnrens of Euripides, edited by E. H. 
Blakeney (1904), and L. R. Farnell, 
Greek Hcro Cults (1921). 

Hiraolldae, the descendants of Her¬ 
acles or Hercules, who. In conjunction 
with the Dorians, conquered Pelopon- 
nt SU8 eighty years after the destruction 
of Troy, or 1104 n.c., according to 
myd-hlcal chronology. This legend repre¬ 
sents the conquest of the Achaean popu¬ 
lation by Dorian invaders. See J. B. 
Buit» History of Greece, pp. 80 ft. 

HSraolides Pontlcus, b. at Heraclea 


Pontlca c. 390 n.c., Greek philosopher, a 
disciple of Plato and Aristotle. Though 
all his works are lost, we know that 
besides improving upon the atomic'- 
theory of Democritus, he anticipated the 
Copernican system in astronomy. 

Heraclitus, of Ephesus, philosoplicr of 
the Ionian school, ft. c. 510 b.c. He 
attempted to reconcile the multiplicity 
and unity, the change and stability of tlie 
universe by positing an eternal state of 
fiux (ndyra pel,) a conflict Of Oppl^SjtCS, 
controlled by ‘Logos’ which we may 
perhaps describe as ‘Active Order’; and 
true wisdom lie held to be the soul's 
perception of this order. Heraditus was 
one of the ('uiliest writers of Greek prose. 
Fragments of his works liave survived. 
See B. Fuller, History of Greek Ph ilosophy, 
PI). 118 ff. (19‘23), for a very clear exposi¬ 
tion of tlic Heraclitean system. 

Heraeum. Sec Argos. 

Herculanfium, ancient city in Cam¬ 
pania, near the coast, between Neapolis 
and Pompeii. It was a residential town, 
and shows marked diirercnccs from its 
neighbour Pompeii. It was taken by the 
Romans in the Social War in 89 ii.c., and 
Avas colonized. In a.d. G3 a great i»art. of 
it was destroyed by an earthquake; and 
in 79 it was overw^helmed, along v ith 
I\)mpdi and Stabiae, by the great 
eruption of Mt. Vesuvius. It was buried 
under showers of ashes and streams of 
lava, from 70 to 100 feet beneath the 
present surface of the grouud. Tiie 
ancient city was aecirtontally discovered 
by tlie sinking of a well in 1720. Among 
the most interesting finds by niodt^ni 
archaeologists is a complete library once 
belonging to an Epicurean. See A. W. 
van Buren, A Cornpaniou to the Study of 
Pompeii and Ilcrculaneuin (1933). 

Hercules. See Heracli:s. 

Herofllis Columnae. See Abyla and 
Calpe. 

Hercj^nia Silva, extensive range of 
mountains in Germany, covering modern 
Thuringia and Bohemia, covered with 
forests. 

Hermae, Greek sculptured pieces 
dating from about the fifth century b.c. 
They consisted of pillars in stone or 
bronze, surmounted by busts, at first 
only of Hermes {y.v.) but later of other 
deities besides. In the case of male 
effigies genitals were added half-way up 
the column. They were erected at street 
corners and outside houses. The mutila¬ 
tion of the Heimae in 415 b.o. was tlio 
cause of a major political crisis. (See 
cdso Alcibiades.) 

Herm&phrdditus, son of Hermes and 
Aplirodlte. He had inherited the beauty 
of both his parents, and thus excited the 
love of the nymph of the fountain of 
Salmacls, near Halicarnassus. As he 
was one day bathing in the fountain, she 
embraced him, and prayed to the gods 
that she might be united with him for 
ever. The gods granted the request, and 
the bodies of the youth and the nymph 
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became united together, but retained the 
cliaractoristlce of each sex. Figures of 
hermaphrodites are common in ancient 
art. 

Hermarchus, rhetorician of Mytilene, 
became a disciple of Epicurus, who 
apitoiutod him his successor, c. 270 

li.C. 

Hermes, called Mercurius (q.r.) by the 
Homans. Hermes was a. son of Zeus and 
IVlaia, the daughter of Atlas, and was bora 
in a cave of Mt. (yyheiic in Arcadia, 
whence h(? is called Atlantiades or 
(^vllenius. A few iioiirs after his birth 
}»e disi)laycd his natural proi)cusities; 
escaping from his cra(ilc, he went to 
Picria, and oarriful oif some of the oxen of 
Ai'ollo, w^hieb he dr()vo to Pylos. Jle 
then returned to Cyliene, and flTidiiig a 
tortoise at tlie entrance of his native cave, 
he placed strings across its shell, and 
tliiiH invented the lyre. Apollo, by his 
prophetic power, discovered the tliief, 
and went to Cyliene to charge llorines 
with tlie <*rlme. His Tuotlicr, Maia, 
showed to the god the cliild lii its cradle; 
but Apollo carried the boy before Zeus, 
who compelicMl him to restore the oxeu. 
Put when Apollo lieard the sounds of the 
lyre, he was so charmed tliat lie allowed 
ITerrnoH to kcei) the animals, and hecarno 
his fri<md. Zeus made Hermes his 
herald, and he was employed by the gods, 
and more especially by Zeus, on various 
occasions which are rc^corded in legend. 
He also conducted the shades of the dead 
from the uppei’ into tl»e lower world 
(Virg. iv. 2 P2 if.). Being the lierald 
of the gods, he is the god of eloquence, 
lie was also the god of prudence and 
(uiiining, and even of fraud, perjury, and 
theft. Being endowed with this shrewd¬ 
ness and sagacity, ho was regarded as the 
author of a variety of inventions, such as 
the lyre and syrinx, the ali)habct, num¬ 
bers, astronomy, music, the art of 
fighting, gymnastics, the cultivation of 
the olive tree, measures, and weights, 
lie was regarded as the god of roads, who 
prcitocted travellers; and numerous 
statues of him, calleid Hermae, were 
erected on roads, and at doors and gates. 
He was also the god of commerce, also of 
riches, and of good luck, and as such 
presided over the game of dice. Hermes 
was believed to have been tlie inventor of 
sacrifices, and hence was the protector 
of sacrificial animals. For this reason he 
was worshipped by shepherds. Hermes 
was likewise the patron of all the gym¬ 
nastic games of the Greeks. The most 
ancient seat of the worship of Hermes is 
Arcadia, the land of his birth, whence his 
worship was carried to Athens, and spread 
through all Greece. The festivals in his 
honour were called Hermaea. Among 
the things sacred to him were the palm 
tree, the tortoise, the number 4, and 
several kinds of fish; and the sacrifices 
offered to him consisted of incense, 
honey, cakes, pigs, and especially lambs 
and young goats. The principal attri¬ 


butes of Hermes are: 1. A travelling hat 
(pdasm) with a broad brim, wlilch in 
later times was adorned with two small 
wings. 2. The staff (caducens) which he 
bor<i as a licrald, and had received from 
Apollo. In late works of art the white 
ribbons which surrounded the iierald’s 
staff’ wore changed into two serpents. 

'Jiie sandals which carried the god across 
land and sea, and wiiich were provided 
at the ankles with wings, wiience he is 
cailed alipes. Of Hermes, in works of 
art, the most famous sculpture is tiiat by 
Fraxitelcs (discovered in 1877)—tlu* only 
oriqi/tai work by a great (ireck master 
wiiich survives. (See Fig. 22.) 

Hermesl&nax, Greek elegiac poet 
(fourth century n.c.); one considerable 
fragment of his Leoiition is extant. 

Hermetica, ancient Gre<*k and Latin 
writings that e^ontain n ligions or jihilo- 
sopiiical teachings' ascribiul to ‘ Hermes 
Trismegistus,’ i.e. the Egyidian Thoth, 
with whom Hermes was identified, 
iiiese waitings, instisid of being (as was 
once imagined) tiie remains of ancient 
wisdom, dating, perhaps, from the time 
of Moses—or even earlier --lieloiig to the 
period when (Jhristianity was first 
begiming to expand over tlio ilomaii 
ompu‘o. They are Neoplatoiiist docu¬ 
ments, of importance as evid<3nco of 
religious thought and speculation in the 
early third century a.p. The doctrine of 
these waitings upjiears to be tlu'it of 
‘salvation* without a saviour: there can 
1)0 no salvation apart from the true 
(jnos'is (~ knowledge), which comes 
partly by instruction, partly by initiation. 
They presupiiose, as a basis of specula¬ 
tion, the Tinuunts of liato, and frequently 
aiirieal to the tiieory of the domination of 
tin's lower (sensible) world by astrological 
influences, iiiero are few, if any, traces 
of Jewish or Ghristian t/caching in the 
Jlermtfica; and their value, from a philo¬ 
sophical standpoint, is small. The best 
things in the colleotion are the fom* 
thanksgiving ‘Hymns,’ whicJi strike a 
high note of mystical devotion (see 
Angus, The Mystery } Religions and 
Christianily (1925)). The 7/ crinetica have 
been edited witli translation and notes 
by W. Scott and A. S. Ferguson (4 vols. 
(1924-30. 

Herml6n§, daughter of Meiielaus and 
Helena. She had been promised to 
Orestes before the Trojan War; but 
Menelaus after his return married her 
to Neoptoleraus (q.v.). After the murder 
of the latter, Uermione married Orestes, 
and bore him a son, Tisameiius. 

Herni6g6n§8, Greek rhetorician, a 
native of Tarsus, lived in the reign of M. 
Aurelius, a.d. lGl-80. Several works are 
extant. 

Hermdgdnis, M. TIgelllus, a notorious 
detractor of Horace, who calls him, how¬ 
ever, optimus cantor et tnodulaior, 

Hermdl&us, a Macedonian youth, and a 
page of Alexander the Great, formed a 
conspiracy against the king’s life, 327 
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B.C., but the plot was discovered, and 
IIcTmolatis was stoned to death. 

Hermdpdlis Magna {Ashttiounc.in)^ one 
of the oldest Egyptian cities, stood on tlio 
W. bank of the Nile, a little below the 
eoidines of Egy])t. It was the 

chief seat of tlie worship of Anubis 
(Cunocfphalu.^). Egyptian T)apyri dis- 
oovered here have resnhi'd in important 
additions to tJreek litenituro; excava¬ 
tions liave reveaied tlraoco-Kgyptian 
murals. 

Hernici, people in Latium, belonging 
to the 8ahine rac*e. '.rhey ^vere a brave 
and warlike peoi>lo, ond ottered a for- 
mitlabie resistance to the Homans. They 
were llnally subdued hy the Konians, 
30b n.(\ 

Hero. See Tu'andkr. 

Hero, mat heiiuitleiau, was a native of 
Alexandria, and lived in tlio reigns of tlie 
Ptolemies PhiJadelphns and Kuergetes 
(285-221 li.c.). lie is eelehrated lor his 
Inventitms. Several works are extaid;. 

Heroflas or Herondas, a vMlter of mimes 
(short dialogues iii verse desci'ihiug scenes 
from real life); b. 300 n.r. (intil 1801 his 
name was soanady known; but in that, 
year Dr. Kenyon pnhlislual the vdUio 
princcjts of eight miiiieH discovered the 
previous year in a pai>yrii8. Host cd. 
(with traus.) hy \V. Hea(ilain and A. 1). 
Knox U022); there is also a good English 
version by K. T. Scott (1000), and by 11. 
Sliarpley' in A hbuiUM of tho Acyacati 
(1000), and in the Loeb Library, 

Herddes, commonly calh'd ITcrod. 

1. IIEHOPIB THE (JjJEAT, king of th(' 
Jews, was tla^ son of Antipater, lie 
reeeiyed the kingdom of Judaea, from 
Antony and Oetavian, in 40 ii.(\ Ho put 
to deatl) his beautiful wife Mariamno, 
whom ho Hus]>ected without cause of 
adultery, and whom he loved; and later 
ho also put to fleatli his two sons hy 
Mariamno, Alexander and Aristohulus. 
His govornment, tliough tyraimieal, was 
vigorous. In the last year of his reign 
Jesus Christ was born: and it must have 
been on bis deathbed tiiat he ordend the 
massacre of the clnldren at lietliUdiom. 
He d. in the 70th year of his ago, 4 b.c.^ 

2. Herodes Anti pas, son of H«u*od the 
Croat, by Malthaee, a .Samaritan, ob¬ 
tained the tetrareliy of Calil(>!e and 
Peraoa, on his father’s death, while the 
kingdom of .ludaea devolved on his elder 
brother Archelaus. He married Here¬ 
dias, the wife of his half-brother, Herod 
Philip, she having, in detianee of the 
Jewish law, divorced her tirst husband. 
Ho was deprived of Ids dominions by 
Caligula, and sent into exile at Lyons, 
A.D, 39. It was this Herod Antipas who 
imprisoned and put to death John the 
Haptist. It was ))efore him also that 
Christ was sent by Pontius Pilate at 
Jerusalepi, as belonging to his jnrisdio- 


tion, on account of his supposed Galilean 
origin. See The Heroda by A. Joiuis 
(1938). 3. 11KR0DE8 AauiPPA. Sec 

Aorippa. 

Herddes Atticus, Tlbdrlus Claudius, 
Greek rlutorieian, b. e. a.i>. 101, at 
Marathon in Attica. Ho taught rhetoric 
both at Athens and at Koni(‘. Tlio future 
enif)cu’ors M. Aurelius and L. Verus v^•ero 
among ids pupils, aud Antoninus Pius 
raised him to the eousulsblp in 1 1,3. He 
spent part of his iuiiueiisc wealth in 
einhellishing Athens. Ho d. at the age of 
7(). in 177. 

Hdrodlanus, autlior of an extant 
history, in Greek, of the Honian empire 
in eight books, from the death of M. 
Aunjius to the cornmencement of ttie 
reign of Gerdiamis Hi (A.n. 180-238). 

Herodotus, Greek Idstorian. was b. at 
lialiearnassjis, a Doric colony iti Caria., 
48.5 n.i\ Ho helongf‘d to a noble fauiily 
at Haliearnassus. llt> was the son of 
l^yxi's and Dryo. Herodotus left his 
native city at an early age, in order to 
escape fnuu the (Oppressive government 
of Lygdainis. the tyrant of Halicarnassus. 
He setth (1 at Samos for soim? time, and 
there bce.'um*. acquainted with loni(} 
dialect; bat la* sjient years in bis travels 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa. yM n later 
tiling he returned to Halicarnassus, and 
took loart in exi»cllijig J.ygdamis from his 
native oily, ISuhse(iu(‘iitly he again left 
Halicarnassus, and settled at Tliurii, 
where he died, it is disputed wiiere 
ricTodotuH wrote his history. Lucian 
rclati's IJiat H(U’odotus rca,d his work to 
thti asscmhhnl Greeks at Olympia, when 
it was received with such appiauso tiiat 
the ninii hooks of tlic woik were in oonse- 
(lia'iiee honoured with th(> names of the 
nine Muses. The same writer adds that 
the young Thucydides was present at this 
rc'icitation and was moved to tears. Put 
this celebrated story, which rests upon 
the authority of Lucian alone, must be 
rejected. Nor is tlioro sullieiont evidence 
ill favour of tlio tradition that Herodotus 
n‘ad his Avork at the Pauatlienaea at 
Athens in 440 or 445, and received from 
tla^ Athenians a reward of 10 talents. 
It is more probable that he wrote hla w’ork 
at Thurii, when lie was ad vn.n(‘ed in years; 
though he apI)(^a^s to liave been collecting 
materials for it during a great part of his 
travels. There was scarcu'ly a towm of 
any importance in Greece Proper and on 
the coast of iVsia Minor with which he was 
not familiar. In the N. of Europe bo 
visited Tiiraee and the Scythian tribes 
on the Black Sea. In Asia he travelled 
through Asia Minor and Syria, and visited 
the cities of Babylon, Ecbatana, and 
Susa. He si)eiit some time in Egypt, and 
travelled as far S. as Elephantine. Tho 
object of his work is to give an account 
of tho struggles between the Greeks and 


* The death of Herod took place in the same year with the actual birth of Christ as is nienitoned 
above, but it is well known that tiiis is to be placed four years before the date in general use as 
the Christian era. 
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l^crRians. He traces the enmity between hfs life. This Is all that can be said m ith 
Kiiroi)e and Asia to the iii.\'lhUtal times, ecrtabity about the life of Hesiod. Tlie 
In order to form a fair jndffrnent of the two principal works of Hesiod, which 
bisto]‘ienl value of tiie work of IterodotiiH, have come down to us, are his Works and 
we must distiupruish between those ])arta Ihtys^ eontainintr etliical, political, and 
in which he Hj>eaks from his own observa.' ec,ononiieai precepts, and a Theogoiiy, 
tions and those in which ho mendy pdving: an account of tlic oriprin of the 
rc|:)catK what he wa,s told by priests and Avorld and the i)irth of the gods. (The 
others. In the latter case he was Ixwt e<litions of Hesiod are those of 
undoubtedly often deceived; but wlam- Palcy (l^dl); Wilajuowu'tz-lVloellendorf 
<^vcr he spcJiks from his own observations, (IPiJH); and T. A. Sinclair (1932); and the 
he is a real model of truthfulnt‘ss and hast English version tiiat by A. \V. Mair 
a(jeuraey; and the more tlio countries (in the Oxford Translations Library, 
wbicli lie deserilx's liave been explored by This volume contains a good Intro- 

modeni travellers, the more lirinly has his duetion. Other translations are by 
antliority ]>een cstahlislied. The dialect lOvidyn-White in tlie Locb Jjihrary, which 
in which he wrote is the Ionic, intermixed includes the new pieces found on Egyp- 
wdth epic or potticjil ox]iressions, and tian i)apyri at Oxyrhyiiehiis, and by 
soimdimes oven with AUi<*- ami Doric A. S. Way (1934).) 

forms. The exeelliuioi^s of his stylo Hgslong, daughter of Laomedon, king 
cou--;!^! in its antique and epic ctilouring, of Troy, was chained to a roc-k, in order to 
ils transjuii'ent clearness, and tho liv'cly he dev(mrcd by a sea-monster, that he 
ilow of tiio narrative. O. Hawlinson’s might thus apficaso the anger of Apollo 
translation of Herodotus f 18,^.S) has been and Po.seidon. llerenles promised to 
rcTiriuted (with iiifrodiudion and added save her. If Laomedon would give him tlie 
notes by E. If. Dlakeney) in Everyman’s horses wldeh ho had received from Zens 
Library. A complete revision of Hawlin- ms a coJnpensation for (Janymedes. Her- 
sou by A. W. Iiawrence w’as published by cules killed the monster, but Laomedon 
the Nonesucli Dress (11)3.5). Another broke his proirnse. PIereules took Troy, 
translation by A. 1). liodley is in the Loeb kill(‘d Laomedon, and gave Hesione to 
Library. AVr. W. \V. How and J. Wells, Telamon, to whom slie bore Teiieer. 
Comwrnlary on JUtrodohis (1928); .1. E. Her brother l^riarn sent Antenor to claim 
I*ow<'ll, 7'Ac IJistory of Herodotus (1930). her, and the refusal of the Hrccks was one 
Horodpdlis or Hero, city in Lower of the causes of the Trojan War. 

Egypt, on the bf)rder of tlio desert E. Hespfirla. Sec Italia. 

of the Delta, by the canal eounectiiig the HespSrlrles (‘Daughters of Evening*), 

Nile with the W’. head of the Red Sea, the guardians of the golden apples which 
which was called Sirius Herobpolitieus. Ge (Earth) gave to Hera at her marriage 
Hurostr&tus, an I-Ophcsian, who set lire with Zeus. According to some they 
to tlic temple of Artiunis at P'/pliesns riii were the daughters of Atbrs and IJesperiH 
tfie same night that Aiexamhir the Great (wlieneo tbeir names, Atlautides or Ues- 
was born, 350 B.c., in order to immortalize perides), but their parentage is differently 
himself. related by others. Some traditions nien- 

Herse, daughter of Cccrops. See thuied three Hesjierides, viz. Aegle, 
Aukaut.os, 2. Arethusa, and Hesperia; others, four, 

Hertha (‘Nertlius’ in Tacitus, Germ., Aegle, Crytheia, HesLia, and Arethusa; 
xl, sect. 4), the ‘ Eartli-goddess’ of N. and otliers, again, seven. In the earliest 
German inytdiology. l<‘gends, they are described as living on 

HesI6clus,(;arly Greek poet. As Homer the river Oeeauns, in the extreme west; 
represents the Ionic school of poetry in but they were afterwards placed near Mt. 
Asia Minor, so Hesiod repre.sents the Atlas. They were assisted in wateliing 
Hoeotian school of poetry. The only the golden apples by the dragon Ladon. 
points of resemblance between the two HERACLi':s, 11. 

S(diools consist in their versification and Hesperus, tiie evening star, son of 
dialect. Jn other respects they dilTor. Astraeus and Eos, of Cephalus and Eos, 
The Homeric school takes for its subject or of Athis. 

the activity of the heroic age, while the Hestia, called Vesta (y.v.) by the 
Hesiodic turns its attentiem to the T>nr- Romans, the goddess of the hearth, or 
suits of ordinary life, to the origin of the rather of the fire burning on the hearth, 
world, the gods and heroes. Hesiod lived was one of the Hvolve great divinities of 
abou't a century later than Homer, but the Greeks. She was a daughter of 
his date cannot l>e accurately known. Cronos and Rhea, and, acci>rdiiig to 
We learn from his own poem on Works tradition, was the first-born of Rhea, and 
and Days, that he was born in the viUage the first of the children swallowed by 
of Asera in Boeotia, whither his father Cronos. She was a maiden divinity; and 
had emigrated from the Aeolian Cyme in when Apollo and Poseidon sued for her 
Asia Minor. After tlio death of his band, slio swore by the head of Zens to 
father, he was involved in a dispute with remain a virgin. As the hearth was 
his brother Perses about his small patri- looked upon as the centre of domestio 
niony, w’hieh was decided in favour of his life, so Hestia was tlie goddess of domestio 
brother. He then emigrated to Orclio- life. As she was the goddess of the 
menus, where he spent the remainder of sacred fire of the altar, the first part of 
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taught, and practised his profession at 
home; travellefi on the continent of 
GJreeco; and d. at Larissa in Thessaly, 
r. .'i57, at the ago of 104. As to the extant 
works bearing liis name, there is no agree¬ 
ment among scholars as to which are 
genuine. The best known of those works 
is the Aphorwrm. The first of these 
aphorisms is justly famous; it runs: ‘ Jdfe 
is short, and Art is long; tlie occasion 
fi<‘oting, experience deceitful, and judg¬ 
ment diilioult.’ The works are trans¬ 
lated, with text, by W. II. S. Jones in 
Loeb Library. 

HippoerSne, tlie * Fountain of the 
Horse,’ was a fountain in Mt. Helicon in 
]h)f‘otia, sacred to tlie Muses. Sec 

ASUS. 

Hipp6d&mia: 1. Daughter of Oeno- 
maiis, king of Pisa in Elis. 2. Wife of 
PirithouH (r/.r.). 

Hippdlj^te; 1. Daughter of Ares and 
Otrera. was queen of the Amazons, and 
sister of Antio])e and Mclanipj>e. Siie 
wore a girdle give n to her by her father; 
ami when Heraeles {q.v.) enmii to feteh 
this girdle, he sh'W lier. According to 
another traditimi, lLippolyt(‘, with an 
army of Amazons, marc lied into Attieu. 
to take vengoaneo on Tla'seus for liaving 
carried otT Antioi)e; hut being eomincrcd 
by Tiiesons, she lied t.o Megara, where she 
died of grief. 2, Wife of Acastus 

Hippdlytus, son of Tlicseus by Hip- 
liolyto, <ineen of the Amazons, or by Jier 
sist(U‘ Antiopo. Theseus afterwards 
married Phaedra, who fell in love with 
lIil)j)olytus; but as her offers w'crc 
rejected l)y lier ste(»son, she accused iiim 
to his father of having attempted her 
dishonour. Theseus thereupon c\irsod 
his son, and devoted him to destruction; 
and, accordingly, as Hippolytus was 
riding in his cliaricd; along tlie sea-coast, 
Poseidon sent fortli a hull from the water, 
at which the horses took fright, over¬ 
turned the chariot, and dragged Hip¬ 
polytus along the ground till lie was 
dead. Tlu'seus afterw^ards learned the 
innocence of his son, and iduuMlra. in 
despair, made away with herself. Artemis 
induced Aesciilai)ius to restore IJii)po- 
lytus to life again; and. according to 
Italian traditions, Diana, having ciuuiged 
his name to Virhius, placed him under 
the iiroteelion of tlie nymph Egcria, in 
the grove of Arieia, in Latium, wlicro he 
was honoured with divine worship. 
Horace. fo!lo\ying the more ancient 
tradition, says that Diana could not 
restore Hjpr>olytus to life. 

Hipp6m6nSs: 1. Son of Mogareus, and 
great-grandson of Poseidon, conquered I 
tlio lloootian Atalanta {q.v.) in a foot- 1 
race. 2, A descendant of Oodrus, the 1 
fourth and last of the decennial archons. ! 
Incensed at the barbarous punishment 
which ho inflicted on his daughter, the 
Attic nobles deposed him. 

Hippdnax. of Ephesus, Greek iambic 
poet, ft. 646-520 B.o. Only a few frag¬ 
ments of his satires are extant. 
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Hippdnicus. See Callias. 

Hippdtadds, son of Hippotos, that is 
Aeolus. Hence the Aeoliae Insulae are 
called Hippotadae Regnum {Liparic 
Isles). 

Hippdthdus, son of Ccrcyon, and father 
of Aepytus, king of Arcadia. 

Hirpini, ISamiiite peo]>le dwelling in the 
S. of Samnium. Tiieir chief town Avas 
Acculanum. 

Hirtfus, A., friend of Caesar the dic¬ 
tator, and consul with Pausa, 43 B.c. 
Hirtius and his colleague fell at the battle 
of Mutina, fighting against Antony. 
Hirtius and not Q,ppiu« is now recognized 
as the author of tlic eighth book of the 
Gallic. War, as w(dl as to that of the 
histories of tlie Alexandrian and African 
wars. 

HispMis (Seville), a town in Hispania 
Ibietica., founded by tlu^ Phoenicians. 
Although .500 stadia from the sea, the 
river is navigable for the largest vessels 
up to the town. Under tin’! Romans it 
was an imiiortnnt place: it remains to this 
day the chief town in the S. of Spain. 

Hispania (Spain), peninsula in the S.W. 
of Europe, connected with the land only 
on the N.E., where the l\vrenoes form its 
boundary, and surrounded on all other 
sides l>y the sea. 'J'he (iroeks and 
Romans liad no accurate knowledge of 
the country till tlie time of the Roman 
invasion in Uio second Ihinic War. It 
was first mentioned by Heentaeus (c. 
600 B.o.) under tin? luiTue of Iberia; hut 
this name originally indicated only the 
E. const: tlio W. const beyond the 
IMllars of Hercules was called Tnrtessls 
(I'apr^/crms'). It was called by the 
Greeks llMiria, a name usually derived 
from the river Iberus (^hro). and by the 
Roimins Hispania. Spain was celebrated 
ill antiqidty for its minerals, including 
gold and siJv<ir. The most ancient 
inhabitants of Si>am were the. Ibori, who 
dwelt on both sides of the Pyrenees, and 
were found in the S. of Gaul, as far as 
the RhOne.. Celts afterwards crossed the 
I'yrerices, and became mingled with the 
Ihcri, wlience arose the mixed race of 
the Celtibori (q.v.), who dwelt chiefly in 
the centre of the country. Hut there were 
also several tribes, both of Iberians and 
Colts, who were never united with one 
another. The unmixed Iberians, from 
whom the modern Basejues arc descended, 
dwelt in tlio Pyrenees and on the N. 
coast, and their tribes were the Asturea 
(q.v.), Ointabri (q.v.), Vaccaei, etc. The 
unmlxcd Colts dwelt chiefly on the river 
Anas (Guadiana) and in the N.W. corner 
of tlie country or Gallaccia. Besides 
these inlia.hitants, tliero were Phoenician 
and (Carthaginian settlements on the 
coasts, of which tln^ most imimrtant were 
Gades (q.v.) and Carthago Nova (q.v.); 
there were Greek colonics, such as Em- 
poriae (q.v.) and Saguntum (q.v.); and 
lastly the conquest of tlie country by 
the Romans introduced many Italians. 
Under the empire some Latin v\Titers 
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were natives of Spain, such as the two 
Senecas, Lucan, Martial, Quintilian, 
SiliiLS Italicus, Pompon ins Mela, Pru- 
dentius, and others. The ancient in¬ 
habitants of Spain were a proud and 
wfirlike race, ready at all tiuies to sacrilice 
tiieir lives rather than t<> submit to a 
forcift'n master. Tlio )iiLsU>ry of Spain 
beg-iiLs with the invasion of the country 
l)y the (Jartliapinians, 2!18 n.(\ Under 
the cornniaud of Ilatnilcar (2:{H-221)). and 
that of his son-in-law and sm'eessor, 
liasdrubnl (228- 221), the Carthasinians 
coiiquor<‘d the greater part of tlio S.E. 
of the peniTisula as far as the 1 horns, and 
Hasdruhnl founded the important city of 
Carthago Nova. These successes of tlu-i 
Oartiiaginians excited the jealousy of t he 
Homans; and a tr(*aty was made between 
the two nations in 22t5. The ca-pturo of 
Saguntiim, however, by Ilanni))al (</.?\) 
in 21 y was tlio cause of the second Punic 
War. The Homans drove the Carthagin¬ 
ians out of the peninsula, and became 
masters of their possi*ssions in the S. of 
the country. But many tribes in the 
centre retained their iudepciidenee; and 
those in tiie N. and N.W. of the country 
had been hitlierto unknown. It was 
nearly two centuries before the Homans 
succeeded in subduing tlie whole country. 
The Ceitiiierians were (jonquored by the 
elder Cato (Iho), and Tib. (irjicchus, 
the father of the two trihnm's (17U). 
The Lusitanians, wlio long resisted the 
KoTrians under their brave leader Viria- 
thus, were obliged to submit, about the 
year 137, to 1). Brutus, who penetrated 
as far as Gallaecia; but it was not till 
Nuinantia w'ub taken by Seii)io Afri- 
eanus tlie Younger, in 133. that the 
llomaiiB obtained the sovereignty over 
the centre and over Uie Lusitanians, S. 
of the Tagus, Julius Caesar, after his 
praetorshii), subdued the JiUsitaiiians N. 
of the Tagus ((JO). The (’autabri, 
Aatures, and other tribes in the moun¬ 
tains of the N., were tinally subjugated by 
Augustus. TIio Honiaiis liud, as early 
as the end of the second Jhinic War, 
divided Spain into two provinc<‘s: (1) 
llispaina (Jileriar, K. of tlio Iberus; (2) 
Hijsjmnia Ulterior, W. of the Iberus. In 
consequence of tlicrc being two provinces, 
wo frequently find tlie country called 
Hispnniae. TJio provinces were governed 
by two proconsiils or two propraetors, 
the latter of whom also frequently boro 
tlie title of proconsuls. Augustus made 
a new division of tlie country, and formed 
tliree provinces: (1) TarravonemHi^, which 
derived its name from Terraco, the capital 
of the province, was by far tiio largest of 
the tiiroe, and comprehended the whole of 
the N., W., and centre; (2) Haefica, which 
derived its name from the river Baetis, 
was separated from J^usitania on the N. 
and W. by tlio river Anas, and from 
Tarraconensls on the E. by a line drawn 
from the river Anas to tlie promontory 
Charidemus in the Mediterranean; (3) 
Lusitania corresponded very nearly to 


the modern Portugal. In Baetica, 
Hispalis was the seat of government; in 
Tarraconensis, 'I’a-rraco; and in Lusitania, 
Augusta. Kmerita {Merida). On the full 
of the Jtoman emidrc Wpain was con¬ 
quered by the Vandals, a,i>. 4hP. See 
(\ H, V. Sutherland, The Homans in 
Spai7i, 217 ij.r.-A.i). 117 (1939). 

Histlacus, tyrant of Miletus, was left 
with the other lonlans to guard the liridgo 
of bouts over the Danube, when Darius 
invaded Scythia (513 p.c.). He oi)posed 
the proposal of Miltiades. the Athenian, 
to destroy the bridge, and leave the 
Persians to their fate, and was in eonse- 
(luenee rew'urdeii by Darius vvitb a district 
in Thrace, wlicre he built a town called 
Myrcimis, apparently witli the view of 
establisbing an independent kingdom. 
This excited the suspicions of Darius, 
wJio invited Ilistiaeus to Susii and pro¬ 
hibited him from returning. He indueed 
his kinsman Aristagoras to persuade t)ie 
loniaiiH to revolt, hoping tliat a n'volu- 
tion in Ionia might lead to Ids release. 
His design sneceeded. Darius allowed 
Ilistiaeus to dcipnrt (490) on his engaging 
to reduce Ionia, Here Ilistiaeus earrical 
on war against the Persians. He was at 
length taken prisoner, and put to death 
by Artn])h(‘rnea. satrap of Ionia. 

Homerus, the grcait ej>ie poet of Creeeo. 
His poems formed the basis of Creek 
literature and education. The date and 
hirthplaeo of Homer, however, were 
matters of dispute. .Seven cities clnimed 
Homer as tlaar countryman (Smyrna, 
Hhodus, Colophon, Salarnis, Chios, Argos, 
Atbcnne); hut the claims of Smyrna and 
Chios are the most plnusii)le. .Some 
modern writers ])la(‘e his date about 850 
u.r. With the exeeT>tion of the simple 
fact of his being an Asiatic Creek, all 
otiier T>articulars rt'speeting his life are 
fabulous. Traditi<.)n related that he was 
tlie son of Macon (heiu'e called Maronides 
rates), and that in his old age be was 
blind and poor. Homer was universally 
I'cgarded by the ancients as tlie autlior of 
the two great poems, the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. Such continued to be the 
prevalent belief till the year 1795, when 
the German Tirofessor, F. A. Wolf, wrote 
his Prolegomena, in whicli he endeavoured 
to show that the Iliad and Odyssey w^ero 
not two complete poem.s, but small, 
separate ei'ic songs, creiebrat/ing single 
exploits of the heroes, and tliat these lays 
were for the first time written dowui and 
united, as the Iliad and Odyssey, by 
Pisistratus. This opinion gave rise to a 
controversy resiiecting the origin of the 
Homeric poems, which is not yot settled, 
and which probably never will be. The 
following, however, may be regarded as 
the most probable conclusion. An 
alumdance of hertiic lays preserved the 
tales of the Trojan War. These uncon¬ 
nected songs were, for the first time, 
united by a great genius called Homer, 
and he was the one individual who con¬ 
ceived the poetical unity which wo must 
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ncknowledpre in tho Iliad and Odyssey. 
But as writing was little prac^tised in the 
age in wliicdi tloiner lived, it naturally 
followed that in such long works many 
jnU^rpolations were introduced, and that 
t hoy gradually became disTnemberod, and 
thus returiHHl into their original state of 
separate songs. They were preserved 
by the rhapso<listR, who sang lays n,t the 
banquets of the great and at ])Ul)lio 
festivals. Solon directed the attention 
of his countrymen towards the unity of 
the Homeric poems; hot to IMsistratus 
belongs the merit of having collected the 
disjointed poems of Homer, and eom- 
mitted thorn to writing. Tho a,ucieiits 
attribnted otiMU' poems to Hormu* besides 
tiie Iliad and the Odyssry: but tho claims 
of none of tliese can stand invcsligation. 
The hymns, which still bear tho name 
of Homer, probably owe tlieir origin to 
the j hapsodists. The linirachomuoiutuhia^ 
or ‘Battle of the Frogs and Mice,’ an 
extant poem, and tljo MnruHes. a poem 
which is lost, and wlueh ridiculed a man 
wiio was said to kiKtw many things and 
who knew all badly, were as(5rihed t«) 
Homer, hut are e-lcorly of later origin. 
The Odyssey was composed afUr the 
Iliad, and many inaiulain that they are 
tlie works of two different authors. Tho 
Alexandrine grammarians jwud great 
a,t.teritiou to the text of the Honierh' 
poems. (-SV'C AinsTARCiirs.) Editions 
and translations of Homer are legion; 
for stinlents Uie best editions of the 
tlreek text are (1) of the Iliad, by \V. 
Beaf, in two vols., with English com- 
mentary, and of T. W. Allen (llffH); (*2) 
of tlie Odyssey, W. W. Merry. (.)f 
translations the best verse renderings 
are, perhaps, that of tho Karl of Horby 
ft>r the Iliad, and that of 8. (). Andrew 
for tho Odyssey (both in Everyman's 
Jiibrary). Sec G. Murray, The IHse of 
the Greek Kpir, 4Ui ed. 8. E. 

Basset, The Poelry of Homer (1U38); J. A. 
8eoU, The Unity of Homer (1921); M. P. 
Nilsson, Hinner and JHycenae (1932); 
H. E. Lorimer, Homer and the JHmiu- 
vienis (1950), (NVe Fig. 1.) 

H6nor or Hdnds, the personification of 
honour at Homo, to whom temples wore 
built both by Ma.rcellus and by Marius, 
close to the temple of Vlrtus. 

Hondrlus, Flavius, Homan emperor of 
tho West, A.D. 39.5-4 23, was the second 
son of Theodosius the Great, in his 
reign Alario took and plundered Rome. 

Hoplites, heavy armed infantry and 
principal unit of Greek armies. They 
were organized on the basis of tribes 
(ten regiments at Athens), and property 
quallfleation. Their armour was as 
follows; bronze helmet, breastplate, and 
greaves; bronze slncld; iron sword and 
9-foot spear. 

Hdrae, daughters of Zeus and Themis, 
the goddesses of the order of nature and 
of the seasons, who guarded the doors of 
Olympus, and promoted the fertility of 
the earth by tlie varied weather which 


they gave to mortals. In works of art 
the Horae are represented as maidens 
or youths carrying the products of the 
seaaons. 

Hdr&tia Gens, ancient patrician gens at 
Romo. Three brothers of this raite 
fouglit with tho (hiriatii, three brothel’s 
from Alba, to determine m hetiicr Home 
or Alba was to exercise tlio suT>remacy. 
The liattJe was long undecided; two of the 
Horatii fell; but tJie three Curiatii, 
though alive, were severely wounded. 
8eeiiig this, the surviving IIora,tins, who 
was still unhurt, protended to tiy. and 
vanquished his wounded opponents by 
ciieounteriug them severally. He re- 
tiirm^d in triumph, bearing his threefold 
si>oils. As ho approached the (./ajicno 
gate, his sister Horatio met him, and 
recognized on Ills shouldi’rs the mantle 
of one of tbe Curiatii, her betrothed 
lov’or. Her importimate grief drew on 
her the wrath of Horatius, who stabbed 
lier, exelaiming, ‘8o perish every Homan 
woman who bewails a foe.’ h'or this 
murder he was adjudged by the duumviri 
to be scourged with covered head, and 
hanged on the accursed tree. TJio 
populiis, however, aciiuittod Horatius, 
but prescribed form of jiunishrnent. 
Witli v(‘iled Jiead. led by Ills father, 
Horatiu.s passed under a yoke or gibbet,— 
tioilhem. sororhnn, ‘sister’s gibbet.* The 
whole story was probably invented to 
a<*couiit for the rite, which was in origin 
religious. 

Hdratius Codes. CocLE.s. 

Horatius Flaccus, Q., the poet, was h. 
8tb December 9.5 n.(\, at Venusia in 
Apulia. Ills father was a libertinus or 
fre(‘dn)an. He had received his manu- 
mission before the birth of the poet, who, 
however, diil not es<!ope the taunt which 
adhered to persons even of remote BorviJe 
origin. His father was occiutied as a 
collector of dues (roaclor). lie liad piu*- 
chased a small farm in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Venusia, where tho poet was born. 
The father devoteal his whole time and 
fortmie to the odneation of the future 
poet. I’robahly about his twelfth year, 
his father carried him to Home. He 
frequented tlio best schools in tbe capital. 
One of these was kept by Orbllins 
In bis eighteenth year Horace proceeded 
to Athens. When Brutus came to 
Athens after the death of Caesar, Horace 
joined his army. He was present at tho 
battle of Philippi, and shared in the fliglit 
of the republican army. In one of his 
poems he alludes to his flight. Having 
obtained bis pardon, he ventured at once 
to return to Home. His paternal estate 
had l>een swept away; but ho was enabled 
to obtain suffleient money to purchase a 
clerkship in tho ciuaestor’s oflice. Mean¬ 
time some of his poems attracted the 
notice of Varius and Virgil, who intro¬ 
duced him to Maecenas (39 n.c.). Horace 
soon became the friend of Maecenas. In 
a year or two after the commencement of 
their friendship (37), Horace accompanied 
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his patron on that .ionrncy to Brundusium 
described in the fifth satire of the first 
book. About the year 34 Maecenas 
])eHtowed on lilm a Sabine farm, sufficient 
to maintain him in ease, comfort, and 
even in content heatus vnicis 

S(ibinw). Tile situation of this Sabine 
farm was in the valley of L]stica., about 
15 miles from Tibur (Tivoli). A site 
answering? to tlio villa of Horace, and 
on which were found rnin« of biiiUliniars, 
has been discovered in modern times. 
Besides ttiis estate, ids admiration of the 
beautiful scenery in tho neighbourhood of 
Tihur inclined him either to hire or to 
I-uirehaso a small eottape in that romantic 
town. His friondshii) with Maecenas 
introduced Hortino to other frreat men of 
liis period, and at loiii^tii to Au^stus 
himself, who bestowed upon the poet 
substantial marks of liis favour. Iforace 
d. on 27th November S n.c., aged nearly 
57, Horace has described his own 
person. He was of short stature, with 
dark eyes and dark liair. but early tinged 
with grey. In his youth he was robust, 
but sultered from a comidaint in his (‘yes. 
In more advanced life lie grew fat. and 
Augustus jested about his protnbeiant 
bedly. His health was not always good, 
and ho seems to hav(‘ incljiie<l to be a 
valetudinarian. His habits, even after 
he became richer, were generally fiaigal 
and abstemious; though on occasions he 
seoms to have indulged in eonviviality. 
He was never married. 'I’lie pbihisfiphy 
of Horace was that of a man f)f the worhl. 
He i)liiyfidly alludes to his Hjiieiireaiiism. 
The Odes of Iloraee want the higher 
inspirations of lyric verse. But as works 
of refined art, of the most skilful felicities 
of language and of measure, flay are 
unrivalled. In the Satirc.<f it is the folly 
rather than the wdekedness of vice on 
which he touches. In the Kpodcff there 
is bitterness jirovoked, it should seem by 
some personal hatred, or semse of jujiiry, 
and the ambition of imitating Anddlo- 
clius; but in these la; soeiris to have 
exhausted all the malignity of his temper. 
But the are the most perfect of 

tiH'i Horatian poetry, the poetry of 
manners and society. The title of the 
Arl of Poetry for the Epistle to-the Pisos 
is as old as Quintilian, but it is now 
agreed tliat it was not intended for a 
complete theory of the poetic art. The 
best edition of Horace (for English 
readers) is that by Heaii Wickham (in 
2 vols.): but scholars will always betake 
them to Bentley’s (172(5) and Orolli’s 
(1850). Conington’s venso translation is 
good. Of prose renderings that by Dean 
Wickham is very useful. Hood critiidsms 
of Horace are by W. Y. Sellar (1890) and 
T. K. Glover (1932). Among recent 
works on Horace, see P. Wb’lkinson, 
Horace and his Lyric Poetry (HM5). 

Hortensius: 1. Q., Homan orator, b. in 
11 1 B.c. At the early age of 19 he spoke 
with great applause in the Forum, and at 
once rose to eminence as an advocate. 


In the civil wars ho joined Sulla, and was 
afterwards a constant supporter of the 
aristocrat! cal party. His professional 
labours were in defending men of this 
party, when accused of maladministra¬ 
tion in their provinces, or of bribery in 
canvassing for public honours. He had 
no rjval in the I'orum f ill he encountered 
Cicero. In 81 he was cpiaestor; in 75 
aodile; in 72 praetor; and in (59 consul 
with Q. (Viecilius Metollus. Ho d. in 50. 
The eloquence of Hortensius wms of tiie 
florid or (as it was termed) ‘Asiatic’ 
.stylo, fitter for hearing than for reading. 
He possessed immense wt^alth, and had 
several splendid villas. 2. (E Hokten- 
STTTR ITouT-VT.ns, SOU of tht‘ above, was 
put to death by M. Antony after tlic 
battle of Jdiilippi. 

Horns, called by the (J reeks Harpo- 
crates, son of Osiris and Isis, the Egyp¬ 
tian god of the Kim, who was also wor¬ 
shipped in Groeee, and at Home. See. 
further Uie article in Dictionary of Non- 
(Uas'sical Dlytholoyy (Everyman’s Lib¬ 
rary). 

Hiinni, Asiatic people who dwelt for 
some (‘('uturies in the plains of Tartary, 
and were formidable to the Cliinoso 
lanpire. A pitrtioii of the nation crossed 
iiit/o Europe, and were allowed by Yalons 
to S(‘tt!e in Thrac(\ a.d. .*{7(5. Under 
their king Atlila (a.p. 431-53) they 
d(‘vastate(i the fairest ])ortious of tlio 
emrdre; but after Attila’s death their 
empire was eomj)letcdy destroyed. 

Hyacinihus, originally a pre-Hellenic 
god. In mythology he was a l)oautiful 
youth, beloved by Ajm)11o and Zephyriis. 
He returned the love of Apollo; but as ho 
was playing at quoits with ila^ god, 
Zephyrns, out of jealousy, cntjsed the 
quoit of Apollo to strike the licad of the 
youth and kill him on the spot. From 
the blood of Hyacinthus there sprang the 
llower, hyacinth, on the leaves of which 
appeared the exclamation of woe AT, Al, 
or the lettiir V, being the initial of 
‘YoKu-ao?, According to otlicr traditions, 
the hyaidnth si>rarig from the blood of 
Ajax. Hyacinthus was worshipTied at 
Amyclac as a liero, and a festival, Hya- 
cinthia, was celebrated in his honour. 

Hj^ades, that is, ‘the Ra/nors,’ the name 
of nymphs forming a group of seven stars 
in the head of Taurus. Tbeh* na irios were 
Ambrosia, Eudora. Pedile, Coronis, 
Ihilyxo, Piiyto, and Thyeno or Dione. 
Their number, however, is dilferently 
stated by the ancient writers. Tliey 
were entrusted by Zeus witli the care of 
his infant son Dionysus, and were after- 
W'ards plaiied by Zeus among thi" stars. 

Hybla, three towns In Sicily. 1. Major, 
on the S. slope of Mt. Aetna and on the 
river Symaetljus, was originally a town of 
the Siculi. 2. Minor, afterwards called 
Megara. 3. Heraea, in the S. of the 
island, on the road from Syracuse to 
Agrigeiitnrn. It is doubtful from which 
of these three places the Hyblaean 
honey came. 
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Hycc&ra, a town of tho Sicanl on tho N. 
coast of Sicily, W. of I'anornuis, taken by 
the Athenians, and its inhabitants sold as 
slaves, 41,5 H.o. Anion^ir the eaptivoR 
w'as tho beautiful Tiuiandra, the mistress 
of Alcihiados and the mother of Lais. 

Hydaspes (Jluhiw), tho northernmost 
of the five Ki'eat tributaries of tho Indus. 
The OTiithet Jabulosufi, which Iloraeo 
applies to the Ilydaspes, refers to the 
marvellous stories current ainonpr tho 
Itomaus, w ho knew next to nothin?: about 
India; and t-lie Med us flj/daspes of 
Virgil is an exann)le of the vagueness 
regarding tin? countries beyond tiie 
eastern limit of the enipire. 

Hyglea, goddess of health, and a 
daughter of Aoscnlapius, tlioiigh some 
traditions make her the wife of the 
latter. 

Hyginus, Roman scholar, and writer of 
irnmensi'. versatility; made librarian of 
the Tula tine library by tho emperor 
Augustus. 

Hylaeus, that is, ‘the Woodman,’ the 
name of an Arcadian Centaur, who wats 
slain l)y AtaUmte, when ho pursued her. 
According to some legends, llylacus fell 
in the light against tho Lapitbae, and 
according to others he was one of the 
centaurs slain l)y lT('roules. 

Hylas, a beautiful youth, son of 
Theiodamas, king of the ilryo|)cs. After 
slaying his father, Heracles adopted him 
as his iiago, Hylas accompanied his 
master in tho Argonautic expedition. 
Having gone on shore, on the coast of 
Mysia, tc) draw water, he was carried oft’ 
by the Naiads. Uhie story is exquisitely 
told in Theocritus. 

Hylg, a small town in Boeotia, situated 
on the lake Ilylice. 

Hyllus, son of Heracles by Dcianira, 
and husband of lolc. With the other 
sous of Hercules he was expelled from 
Peloponnesus by Eurystheus. He was 
slain in battle by Eoliemus, king of 
Arcadia, whtui he attempted afterwards to 
enter Peloijfuinosus. 

H^men or Hymdnaeus, god of marriage, 
was conceived as a handsome youth, and 
invoked in the hymeneal or bridal song. 
Tho name originally designated the bridal 
song itself, which was subsequently 
personified. He is usually called the son 
of Apollo and a Muse. He is represented 
in works of art as a youth, carrying in Ills 
hand a bridal toi’ch and nuptial veil. 

H^mettus, a mountain in Attica, about 
.'1 miles S. of Athens, celebrated for its 
marble and Its honey. 

Hypatia, daughter of Theon, by whom 
she was instructed in philosophy and 
mathematics. 8iio presided over the 
Neoplatonic school of Plotinus at Alex¬ 
andria. Hhe appears to have been grace¬ 
ful, modest, and beautiful, but she was a 
victim of slander. She was accused of 
familiarity with Orestes, prefect of Alex¬ 
andria, and the clergy believed she inter¬ 
rupted tho friendship of Orestes with 
their archbishop, Cyril. In consequence, 


Hyreanus 

a number of them seized licr in the street, 
and tlraggt;d her into one of the (diurchos, 
where they tore iicr to pieces, a.d. 415. 

H^porbolus, Athenian demagogue in 
I tho Peloponnesian War, of servile origin. 

I To get rid either of Nioias or Aleibiades, 
HyT>erbolus railed for tho exercise of tho 
ostracism. But the parties endangered 
eomblriod to defeat him, and the vote of 
exile fell on Hyperbolas himself: an 
application of that dignified punishniont 
by which it was thought to liave been so 
dehasird that tho use of it was never 
recuiTiHl to. Ho was murdered by tbe 
oligarchs at Samos, 411 n.u. 

Hyperb6r6i or -ei, a fabulous people, 
supposed to live in a land of perpetual 
sunshine, beyond tlio N. wind; whence 
their name (vr/^p/J4ptot, from vTrep and 
Uotpas). They were supposed to send 
an annual oftering to the temple of Apollo 
at Holes. ’I’lie gift was transmitted from 
hand to hand, but imfortunately tlioro is 
no recor<l of the early stages of its journey. 
Tho poets use tho term Hyperborean to 
mean only most northerly, as when VTrgil 
and Horace speak of the Hyperboreae 
orar. and Hyperborci campi. 

H^perborSi Montes, originally the name 
of an imaginary range of mountains in the 
N. of tho earth, and was afterwards 
applied to the Caucasus, tbe Rhipaei 
Montes, and others. 

Hypftrides, one of the ten Attic orators, 
a friend of Demosthenes, and one of the 
leaders of the popular party. He was 
slain by tho omisaari(‘s of Antipater, at 
tlic end of tlie Eamian War, 322 b.c. 
In 1847 and again to 1892 extonsi-^o 
portions of speeches were found in 
Egypt. Oxford text by F. G. Kenyon 
(1907). See R. C, Jebb, Attic Orators^ 
vol. ii. 

Hypfirion, a Titan, sou of Uranus 
(Heaven) and Ge (Earth), and father of 
Ilclios (tho Sun), Selene (the Moon), and* 
Eos (the Hawn). Helios himself is also 
culled Hyperion in Homer. 

Hj^permestra, one of tho daughters of 
Danaus {q.v.) and wife of Lynoens {q.v.). 

Hypnus (vTr. o?), god of sleep. He was 
son of Nyx (Night), but had no father. 
(See Fig. 53.) 

HypsIpj^K, daughter of Thoas, king of 
Lemnos, saved her father, when the 
Lemnian women killed all the men in the 
island. When tho Argonauts landed 
there, she boro twin sons to Jason. 
When tlie Lemnian women discovered 
Thoas wtis alive, they compelled Hypsi- 
pyle to quit the island. On her flight 
she w’as taken prisoner by pirates and 
sold to the Nemean king, liycurgus, who 
entrusted to her care his son Archcniorus 
{(/.V.) or Ophcltes. 

Hyreania, a province of the ancient 
Persian empire, on tho S. and 8.E. shores 
of the Caspian. It flourished most under 
the Parthians, whose kings often resided 
in it during tho summer. 

Hyrc&nus: 1. Joannes, prince and 
Idgh priest of the Jew^s, was the son of 
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Simon MaorabaeiiB, the restorer of tlio 
inriopendouce of Judaea, lie sueoceded 
to Jiis fathcr’H power IJ.*) P.r,, and d. in 
lOd. AUJioiiprh he did not aHsmiio the 
title of kins', he was the foniah‘r of the 
monandiy of JndiU'a. *J. Hisi* T‘riest 
and kins of the .Tews, was tiie eldest son 
of Alexander .lamiaens; ami wa.s fro- 
<pieutly ensaged in war with his brother 


Aristobnins. lie was put to <leatli by 
Ansustns, 30 B.o. He was succeeded by 
Herod. 

Hyrtacus, a Trojan, to wiioin Priam 
prave iiis first wife Arisba. when he 
niarried ITeenba. Homer makes him the 
father of Asius, called 11 yrtiTcides. In 
Vii'pril. Nisns and llippoeodn are also 
represented us sons of Hyj'taeus. 


I 


lacchus, T>roj)a,blv .a T>ersonirieatioii of 
the Khiusinian invoenlion t m ^rtKx^. 
He was latei' identified with liaeehus 
(Idonysus). In the Kleusinian mysH ries, 
liowtwer, lacehus was reprarded as llie sou 
of Zens and Derneter, aiid was disUu- 
g-uislicd from the Theban Haeehns. 

lambllchus, Neoi)latonie. pliilosoydier, 
in tlie reigTi of C'onstaiitine tin* (ireat. 
His life of Pythagoras and J)e Mysleriis 
are extant. 

Iambus, a metrical foot consisting of a 
short syllabic folhnved i)y a long (e.g. 
dtndnt). An iambic line eontaiiicd, in its 
strictest form, six iambi; but a pure 
iambic line is the exception, not the rule. 

lamus, a i»n>i)lict, son of Apello and 
Evadno, was regarded as the ancestor of 
tlic family of seers, the lamidao at 
Olympia. 

IUpfttus, one of the Titans, son of 
Uranus (lloaven) and (»e (Earth), and 
father of Atlas, Prometheus, and Epi- 
ij\»*th<ms. 

lapydla, a country in tlie N. of Illyri- 
enm, hetwccai the rivers Arsia, and 
Tedauiu.s, inhabited )»y the Jap.vdes, a 
warlike race mixed Celtic and Illyrian. 
T])ey were subdued by Augustus. 

lapygla, tlie name given by the Greeks 
to the of Ai>ulia,. 

lapyx, son of Lyra on and brother of 
Uannius and Peucetius, who Wf'nt }t.s 
leaders of a colony to Italy. Aiteording 
t o others, he wms a Cretan, and a son of 
Dai'dalus. 

lapyx, the W.K.W. wind, blowing off 
tlie coast of lapygia (Apulia), in ttie S. of 
Italy, and eonse<pientl>^ favourable to 
persons crossing over to Greece. 

tarbas, king of the Gaetidians, and son 
of Jupiter Ammon by a Libyan iiyjnpli, 
sued in vain for the band of Diilo iq.r.). 

lardanSs, kin^ of Lydia, and father of 
Omyibale, who is hence called lardanis. 

!&sIon, laslus, or f^sus, son of Zeus 
and Pjleotra, beloved by Demeter, who 
became by him the mother of Iduton or 
I’lutus in Crete. For this he was slain by 
the bolt of Zeus. 

lazyges, a powerful Sarmatinn people, 
who originally dwelt on the coast of the 
Id>ntu8 Euxinus and the Palus Maeotis, 
but in the reign of Claudius settled near 
the Quadi in Dacia. 

Ib§rla: 1. The iianjo given by the 


Creeks to Spain. (See TTispaxia.) 2. 
(i‘art of (ieoru'ut), a e»mniry of Asia, in the 
eerdr(> of tl»e isthmus h<'tweeu t he lila<'k 
and (’aspian .Stas, honndeti on the M. by 
tlie Caucasus, on the W. by Ct)lchls. on 
tla': E. by Albania, {tud on the S. by 
Armenia. Tt, ^^as surroimded on every 
side by moimtuiiis, ami was famed for 
hTtility. Its irdiahil aaits, Iberes or 
Iheri, were more <dvili/ed than their 
ueighhours in (jolehis ami Albania. The 
Homans first heea.me netiuainted v ith the 
t'onntry through the exptnlitjon of 
Pompey, in da b.c. No e.onm'etioii can 
l)(t traced Jxdweeii tJie Iheriaiis of Asia 
and thos(^ of Spain. 

IberuB {Ebro), the i>rincipal river in the 
N, E. of Spain, 

Ib^cus, (5nek lyric poet of Hhcginm, 
lived at Ramos, at the court of I’oly- 
crates. c. ,'')4h B.<'. It is related tljat, 
travelling through a desert place near 
Corinth, he was murdered by robbers, but 
Ix foro he died he called upon a dock of 
cranes that happened f t) tly over liim to 
avenge Ids death. AfltTwards, when the 
people of Corinth were nssendded in the 
t heatre, the eraiie.s apix arcd ; and one of 
the mnrd(a’ers cried out involuntarily, 
‘ Lehohl the aveug(‘rs of lby(’i.is*: and 
thus were the authors of the crime 
detected. Thyens has long h(‘on cele¬ 
brated (is the author of some passionate 
lyric pooims, still extant, ami these are 
commonly said to have Ixam supple- 
mentod l)y a poem in honour of Poly- 
crates. some fifty lines of whieJi are con¬ 
tained in a j>apynis found at Oxyrhyn- 
ehus. The attribution of this fragment 
to Ibycus is, however, rejected by some 
scliolars. See J. U. 1 ’owell, Sew (Chapters 
in the Hi&tory of (irevk Literature (15)33). 

!o&rlus; 1. An Athenian, w'ho hos¬ 
pitably received Dionysus in Attica, and 
was taught in return the cultivation of the 
vine, icarius was sla in by peasants, who 
had boeome intoxicated b.y his wine and 
thought that they had been poisoned by 
him. His daugliter Erigone, after a long 
search, foimd his grave, to which she was 
conducted by his faithful dog Maera. 
From gi'ief she hanged herself on the tree 
under wdiich he was buried. 2. A Lace¬ 
daemonian, son of Oebalus of Rparta. 
He i>romised to give his daugliter Pene¬ 
lope to the hero who should conquer in a 
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foot-race; but when UlysJ^es won the 
prize, he tried to p(5rsuade her to remain 
witli him. IdysHcs allowed lier to choo.se, 
wlieroupon slas covered her face with tier 
veil to liidc her blushes, tlius iutiniatiiiij 
that slid would follow ijer husband, 
carus. sou of J>aedaluH {(j.v.). 
carus or loarla, an island of the 
Ae}<aeau Sea. lt.s common name, and 
tljat of the surroimdint? sea, Icarium 
Mare, were derived from the myth of 
Icaru.s. 

lc§ni» a powerful people in Britain, 
dwelling; N. of the 1'riiiobantes, in the 
mod<^rn coimrics of .sulTolk and Norfolk. 
Th(dr chief L<ovn was Venta h'cnorum 
(CUiisier), about inilcs from YariiuniUi. 
:See lh)LU)ic('.\. 

Ichthydphfuvi (‘Fish-raters') was a 
name ^;jvcn by the uiicicnt/S to various 
peoples iTi Asia and Africa, of whom they 
knew little. 

Icillus, the name of a plebeian family, 
the mo^L dislingmisl'ied meniber of wha h 
w'as L. JeiliuH, tribune of the pUd)s, 4a<) 
JUKI 4 .k') )j.(;. lie was one of the. headers 
in the outbreak agrainst tin' decemvirs, 
4 4 9, Virginia ((/.r.) having been betrotlicd 
to him. 

Ic6nlum {Koniijfli), the capital of 
lA’caonia, in Asia Elinor, wa.s when 
visited by ist. FjiuI, a. flourishing city. 

Ictinus, Mreek arehitc<‘t Uifth <’entury 
n.r.), contemporary of I'iiidias aiul 
l*erl(dos. Architect of tlio i^arilienoTt 
{q.i\) »it Athens, he was also resi)onsil)le 
tor the ti'mpJe of Apollo at Bussae and 
tlK^ .second Ttdeslc'iiou JJt Fleusis. 

Ida: 1. A mouiitjiiu rang:e of Mysia, in 
Asia Minor, eelchratod in r)iythology as 
the scene of the ra]>o of Chiiiymedc (iieiice 
called Idaciis jjurr), and of tlu^ judgment 
of Baris (hetict* called Jda/uM judea:). In 
Homer the summit of Ida is the place 
from which the god.s watch the battles in 
the plain of Troy. It is an uiieient seat 
of the worsldp of Cybeh;, who was given 
the name of Idaca Mater. 2. A moun¬ 
tain in tlie centre of CTcde, eoiiueeted witii 
the worship of Zous, wdio is said to have 
been brought up in a cave in this moun¬ 
tain. 

daei Dactyli. See Dactv'LT. 
d&Ilum, a town in Cyprus, sacred to 
Venus Id alia. 

Idas, sou of Aphareus and Arenc, and 
brother of I^yneeus. Apollo was in love 
with ;Marpe.ssa, the daughter of Kvenus, 
but Jda.s carried her off in a winged 
chariot wliicii lh)seidon had given him. 
The lovers fought for her possession, but 
Zeus separated them, and left the 
decision with Marpessa, wiio chose Idas, 
from fear lest Apollo should desert her if 
she grew old. The brothers Idas and 
Lynceus also took part in the Calydonian 
hunt, and in the expedition of the 
Argonauts. See Dioscuni. 

Idmdn, son of Apollo and Astcria, or 
Cyreno, was a soothsayer, and aecom- 
panled the Argonauts, although he knew 
beforehand that death awaited him. 


Iddm^neus, son of the Cretan Deu¬ 
calion, and grandson of Minos and Pasi- 
ptuio, was king of Crete. He led the 
Cretans against Troy. He vowed to 
saerihee tt> Poseidon wiiatever lie should 
first meet on his landiiig, if the god would 
grant him a sate return. This w'as hi.s 
bw'ii son. whom he sacrificed. As Crete 
was thereupon visited by a plague, the 
Cretans cxi)elh'd IdomeneiLS, who went 
to Italy, where ho settled in Calabria. 
Cf. Virgil, Aert. iii, 121. 

Idumaea (O.i'. l<]dom). In the O.T., 
Edom is the di.sti'iet of Mt. Heir, that is, 
the mountainons region extending from 
the Dead Hea to the E. head of the Itod 
Se.Ji. Tile d(K‘line of the kingdom of 
.hnlaea enabled the Edomitt's to extend 
tlaar power over the S. jiart of .Jndaea as 
lar as Hebron, while their original terri¬ 
tory W'as taken ]>oB.scssion of by the 
Nabathainn Arabs. Thus the Idumaea 
of the later Jewish and of the Koiimn 
history is tlie H. part of Judaea, and a 
small j)ortion of the N. of Arabia Petraea, 
extending from the Mediterranean to the 
W. side of Mt. Heir. Antii>Jiter, the 
father of Herod tlic Croat, was an Idn- 
nuiean. 'J'he Pomati writers of the 
Augustan and of later ages use Idumaea 
and .1 udaea as equi valent terms. 

Idus (l(ics), the 13th or IJtli day of the 
Bonmn mouth. 

Idyia, wife of Aeetes, king of Colchis, 
and mother of Medea. 

Ignatius, one of tlie Apostolic PTithers, 
IxH.'ainc bishop of Antioch iu A D. 09. 
He was eoiKiomned by Trajan and 
martyred at Borne. He w'rote sever’d 
oj)isth^s In Creek to various churches. 
There are (‘xtant fifteen efristles ascribed 
to him, but of these only seven are eon- 
siden.’d genuine. Creek text puhlislied 
by W. .laeobson, l*atrcs Apostolici 
(1803): tran.'^lated in J. B. Lightfoot, 
Apostolic Fathers (1908); also in the Loeb 
Library. 

Iguvium (Gidtbio or FAigahio), town in 
Umbria, (»ii the H. slope of the Apennines. 
On a mountain near this town was a 
temple of Jupiter, in the ruins of which 
were discovered nine brazen talrles, 
covered with Umbrian inscriptions, and 
which are still preserved at Cubbio. 
These tahh-s, frequently called t.lie 
Eugubian Tallies, W'ere writttai betw(?cn 
c. 400 and 90 b.c!.. see C. D. Buck, Gram¬ 
mar of Osran and. Umbrian (19‘28). 

llaira, daughter of Leucippus and 
T^hilodice. and sister of Phocho. The two 
sisters are frequently mentioned by the 
poets under the name of Leucippidae. 
Both were carried off by the Dioscuri, 
and llaira became the wife of Castor. 

Ilerda, town of tlie Jlergetcs iu Hlspania 
Tarracoiiensis, situated above the river 
Sicorls (Scare). It was here that 
Afraulus and I*etreius, the legates of 
Ponipey, were defeated by Caesar (49 n.c.). 

{ lia or JRhSa Silvia. See Homuiatb. 
li6na, daughter of Priam and Hecuba. 
See PoLYDOitus. 
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llidnous, a son of Niobe, whom Apollo 
would have liked to save, because he was 
I)raying; but could not stop the arrow. 

fiissus, small river in Attica, rising on 
the N. slope of Mt. Ilymettus, 11 owing 
throng^ the E. side of Athens. 

ilithyia, the godiloss of tlie tJreeks who 
afd(Hl women in childbirth. In the /Had 
the Tlithyiae (in tlie plural) are ealh^d the 
daughters of llcra; hut in the Odysttey 
and in the lnt(‘r poets there is only one 
goddess of this name, wiio was often 
identified with Artemis or Hera, and by 
the Homans with .J\mo Lucina. 

Ilium. TkOas. 

IllibSris: 1. (Tech), called Tichis or 
Tochujn by the Komans, river in tlallia 
Narboncnsis, rising in the 1 Pyrenees and 
falling into the Mare thillicum. ‘2, 
(JiJlne), town of tiie yantoncs, on the 
above-mentioned river, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees. Constantine changi d its name 
into Helena, whence the modern EUir.. 

llli^rlcum was, in its widest siguitica- 
tion, all the land W. of IMaeedouia and K. 
of Italy {iiid Rhaetia, extending S. as far 
as Epirus, and N. as far as the valleys of 
the 8avus and Dravus, and the junction 
of these rivers with the Danube. The 
country was divided into two parts: 
I. iLLYRis Bakbaua or Romana, the 
Roman province of Illyricnm, ex¬ 
tended ohuig the Adriatic .Sea from 
Italy (Jstria), from which it was separa¬ 
ted by the Arsia, to the river Drilo, and 
was hounded on the E. by Macinlonia and 
Moesia Superior, from w'hich it wms 
separated by the Drinus, and on the N. 
by Pannmiifi, from which it w as s<*paratcd 
by the Dravus, The area thus compre¬ 
hended large tracts of modern Vuyo- 
slairia (including Croatia and Bosnia) 
and parts of Albania. It was divided in 
ancient times into three districts: 
lapydia {q.v.). Lihurnia (< 7 .a.), Dal¬ 
matia {q.v.). The Idburnians submitted 
at an early time to tlie Romans; but it 
w^as not till after the conquest of the Dal¬ 
matians in the reign of Augustus that the 
entire country was organized as a Roman 
province. IJ. Illyjus Gkakca, or Illyria, 
proper, also calhid Epirus Nova, extended 
from the Drilo, along the Adriatic, to the 
Ceraunian mountains, which separated 
it from Epirus proper: it was bounded 
on the E. by Macedonia. It thus eni- 
braood the greater part of the modern 
Albania. Its inhabitants wore subdued 
by Philip, the father of Alexander the 
Great; but after the death of the latter 
they recovered their independence. At a 
later time their queen Teuta was defeated 
by the Romans, and compelled to pay an 
annual tribute, 229 n.o. The Illyrians 
wore again conquered by the consul 
Aemiliiis Paulus, 219. Their king Gen- 
tius formed an alliance with Perseus, king 
of Macedonia, ^igalnst Rome; but he was 
conquered by the praetor L. Anicius, In 
the same year as Perseus, 1G8; whereupon 
Hlyria, as well as Macedonia, became 
subject to Rome. The Illyrian tribes 


were probably of the same origin as the 
Tliracians, but some Celts were mingled 
with them. 

llus, son of Tros and Oallirrhob, great- 
grandson of Durdanua; wdionce he is 
called Dardanides. Ho was the father of 
Laomodon and the grandfather of Priam. 
He W'as believed to bo the founder of 
Ilium, wdiich was also called Troy, after 
his father. 

Imagines, wax portrait masks of 
deceased ancestors. They were highly 
valued pos.st'8sioiis of those who.se for¬ 
bears included curule magistrates, and 
when one of these died the imagines were 
worn by actors at the burial. 

Imaus, moimtain range of Asia, a name 
wdiich the aTuoent geograi)hers appear to 
have used iudolinitcly, for want of exact 
knowledge. In its most definite appli¬ 
cation it appears to nican the? W. part of 
the Himalaya; hnt when it is applied 
to some groat chain, exRuidijig much 
farther to the N. and dividing Scytlda 
into two parts, Scythia iutra, Imaiim and 
Scythia extra imaurn, it must either be 
understood to mean the JMonssiatr or 
AUai mountains, or else some imaginary 
range, 

Imperator = commander - in - chief. 
From the second century n.c. the title 
was conferred on a. general by acclama¬ 
tion of the troops after a victory. Under 
Augustus it became an established 
lu’inciplo that all honours of war, no 
matter by whom clamed, belonged to the 
empcn)r. and from Vespasian oiuvards the 
title Imperator l)ocame the emperor’s 
official praenomen, though it was also 
added after the name with a number, to 
indicate the number of times he had beou 
so hailed following a victory of the 
imperial armies. 

Inachis, a surname of lo, the daughter 
of Inaohus. The goddess Isis i,s also 
called Inachis, hocause she was identified 
with lo: and sometimes Inachis rneans an 
Ai’give or Greek woman. Inachides was 
used as a name of Epu,i)hus, a grandson of 
Inachus, and also of Perseus, hcctause ho 
was born at Argos, the city of Inachus. 

Inachus, son of Oceanus and Tothys, 
was the first Idng of Argos, and said to 
have given his name to the river Inachus. 

In&ros, son of Psammctichus, n Libyan, 
tlie leader of a revolt of the Egyptians 
against the Persian.?, 4 (j 1 n. c. IIo was at 
first successful, but was defeated by the 
Persians and crucified, 465. 

India was a name used by the Greeks 
and Romans to describe ttie wdiole of the 
S.E. part of Asia. The direct acquaint¬ 
ance of the western nations with India 
dates from the reign of Darius, the son of 
Hystospes. The expedition of Alex¬ 
ander (q.v.) into India first brought the 
Greeks into contact with the country; but 
the conquests of Alexander only extended 
as far a.s the river Hyphasis, a tributary 
of the Hydaspes, down which he sailed 
into the Indus, and down the Indus to 
the sea. Seloucus Nioator crossed the 
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(5ity of Smyrna, wliich lay within this 
district, hut was of Aeolic origin, was 
nlterw'ards (c. 701) b.c.) added to the 
Ionian confederacy. The ooninion sanc¬ 
tuary of the league was the Panitniiimi, 
a sanctuary of the god Poseidon, on the 
l>romontory of Afycale, opposite to 
Samos; and liero was held thc! great 
natnmal assembly of the confederacy, 
called Panionia. At an <‘arly period 
these cities attained prosixirity. They 
were first coiKpjered by (.>o(‘snH, king of 
Lydia; a second time by llarpagus, the 
general of Cyrus, 545 n.o.; and having 
revolted from the Persians, they were 
reeomiuered by the latter, 40(5. In no 
country mhabited by the Hellenic race, 
exefipt at Athens, were the retlnements of 
civilization, the arts, and literature more 
highly cultivated than in Ionia. Out of 
tile long list of the authors and artists of 
Ionia, we may mention the poets, Mim- 
nermus of Colophon, and Anacreon of 
Teos; tlie pliilosophers, Tliales of Miletus, 
and Anaxagoras of Clazomeiiae; the early 
iinualists, Cadmus and Ilecataeus of 
JViilctus; and the painters, Zeu.xis, 
Apelles, and Parrhasius. The import¬ 
ance of tlic chief cities of Ionia in the 
(‘.arly history of Christ iaiiity is attesU'd by 
thc Acts of the Apostles, and by the 
epistles of St, Paul to the Lphesians and 
of yt. John to the seven chm'ciies of Asia. 
See ].). G. Hogarth, Ionia and the East 
< I idly ). 

Idnium Mare, the sea between Italy 
and Greece S. of iito Adriatic, beginning 
on the \V. at Ilydriintuni in Calabria, 
and on the E. at Oricus in Epirus, or 
at tlie Ccraunian moimtaiiLS. In more 
ancient times the Adriatic was (ailkxl 
the Ionian Gulf; wdiilo at a la.k‘r time 
tJic Ionium Mare itself was included iiithe 
Adriatic. In its widest signitica(-ion the 
Ionium Marc included the Maria Siculum, 
Oeticum, and Icarium. Its name was 
derived by the ancients fi'om the wan¬ 
derings of lo. hut it was more proliably 
so called from the Ionian colonies wlu<*h 
settled in the islands otl; the W. coasts of 
Greece. 

Idphon, son of Sophocles, a distin- 
gmshed tragic poet whose success, how¬ 
ever, was believed t<o have been due in 
lai*ge measure to his father’s aasistanc-e. 
I'or the story of his charge against liis 
father, see Sophocles. 

iphlas, a name for Evadne (q.v.), 
daughter of Ijihis. 

IphlclSs, or Iphiclus: 1, Son of Amphi¬ 
tryon and Alcineno of Thebes, was one 
night younger than his half-brotlwir 
Heracles. He w'as first married to 
Autxiincdusa, the daughter of Alcathous, 
by whom he became the father of lolaus, 
.and afterwards to the youiig<?st daughter 
of Croon. 2. Son of Piiylacus, or 
CcphaluH, one of the Argonauts, and 
celebrated for his swiftness in running, j 

Iphicrates, Athenian general, son of a I 


shoemaker, introduced into the Atheuian 
army the iioltastac, or targeteors, a body 
of troops possessing the adv^antages of 
heav'y- aiul light - arimal forces. He 
substituted a small target for the heavy 
shhdd, adopted a longer sword and spear, 
and replaced tiio old coat of mail by a 
linen corslet. At the head of his tar- 
gck^ers he defeated and nearly destjn^yed 
a Spartan mora,^ in ‘MU) u.c. He married 
the daughter of Cotys, king uf Tlarace, 
and d. in 35.'5. 

Iphlg^nia, daugliter of Agamemnon and 
f^Iytcinncstra, according to the common 
tradition; but daughter of Tl.i(\seuH and 
Helena, ac(;ording to otluu’S. Agamem¬ 
non once killed a hart in the grove of 
Artemis, and the goddess in anger pro¬ 
duced a cairn, which prevented the Greek 
licet in Aulis from sailing against Troy. 
Ppon tlie advice of tlie seer Calclias, 
Agamemnon iiroceedcd to sacrifice Ipiii- 
genia, in order to apiioase tin; goddess; 
but ArUuiiis put a hart in her pla(!e. ami 
carried her to Tauris, where she. became 
the priestess of the goddess. Here slu-i 
afterwards saved her brotlier Orceti's 
p/.r,), and fled with him to Greece. 
Ipliigcnia was worshiiipod both in 
Athens and Iriparta. l Consult A. W. 
Verrall. Euripides the liallonalist (181)5), 
pp. 10(5-2 Hi. 

Iphimddia or Iphimfide, wife of Aloeus 

Iphis; 1. A youth in love with Anaxar- 
ete iq.w). 2. A Cretan girl, metamor- 
jdiosed liy Isis into a youth (Grid, 
Met. lx, (500 ft’.). 

Iphitus, sun of Eurylus, one of the 
Argonauts. -Sec Hkiiaoldh. 

Ipsus, in Phrygia, the scene of that 
lia ttlo (301 B.c.) wiilch ended the struggle 
between Antigonus {q.v.) and his rivals. 

Ira, mountain fortress in Messeniu. 
Aristomenes defended Idmself here for 
eleven years against the ypartans. Its 
caiiturc by the yparkms in 008 u.c. put 
an end to the second Messenian War. 

Irenaeus, one of tJio early Ciiristian 
fathers, probably born at Smyrna 
between a.p. 120 and 140. In 177 he 
became bishop of Lugdunum (Lyorw) in 
Gaul. Ho wrote a refutatiou of the 
Gnostics, which has come down to us 
only in a Latin version. (Text; The 
Third Book of Saint Jrenaens, od. H. 
Doane (1874).) See F. 11. M. Hitchcock, 
Irenaeus of Lugdunum (1914). 

Irene, called Ikix by the Romans, the 

f oddess of peace, was, according to 
lesiod, a daughter of Zeus and Themis, 
and one of the Horae (q.v.). She was 
worshipped at Athens and Homo. In 
Rome a magnificent tcmyilo was built to 
her by Vespasian. Nothing now remains 
of this building. A itiarblo statue of 
Irene on the Acropolis showed the 
goddess hokling tlie child Plutus. Pax 
is represented on coins as a girl, holding 
in her left arm a cornucopia, and in her 


1 Greek a military division into which ail Spartans of military age were enrolled. 
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rijarlit hand an olive branch or the staff of 
Mercury. 

Iris, danpliter of Thaumas (wlionce she 
is called U'lmiimantias) and of Klectra, 
and Rister of the Harpies. In the Iliad 
Hlie appears as tlic inessoiifrer of the pods, 
1 ) 111 is never mentioned in the Odyfimy. 
Iris was the perKonifi<.‘ation of the rain¬ 
bow, wiiich was regarded as the mes¬ 
senger of ttic pods. In the earlier poets. 
Iris appears os a virpin poddess; but in 
Alcaeus, she is the wife of Ze]>hyrns, and 
the mother of Kros. Iris is represented 
dressed in a lonp tunic, over winch lumps 
a lipht upj)cr parmeiit, with winps 
attaeiied t«> her shoulders, carrying the 
herald’s staff in lier left hand. 

Iris (yeshil Irinak), river of Asia Minor, 
rising on the N. side of the Anti-Taunis, 
and llowinp throuph Pontus into tJie 
Sinus Amisenus in the Kiixine. 

Irus, a hi^ppar in the house of Ulysses, 
hecan 1 e jiri) \'ei'h ia 1. 

Isaeus, one of tlie tmi Attic orators. 
He wrote .judicial orations for others, and 
established a rtietorioal school at Athens, 
in wlueli 1 hanostliCTies may have been his 
]>iipil. He lived bctwi en I‘id and M48 
n.c. KlcA'cn of his orations are extant, 
all relatiup to questions of inheritan<*e. 
Sec R. V. .Jebb, Attir Orafors (1888). vol. 
ii, pp. i().'i ff. The orations have been 
edited li.v tVyse. See also text, with 
translatiftn by H. S. Forster, in Loeb 
Library. 

Isadoras, I(‘adcr of the oliparchical 
party in Athens, opposed to Clistlienes 
(fi.r.). 

Is&ra (Isf'^re), river in Gallia Narbonen- 
Ris, descendinp from the Graian Alps, and 
flowinp into the Rhone N. of Valentia. 

Isaurla, district of Asia Minor, on the 
N. side of the Taurus, between Pisidia 
and Cilicia, whose inhabitants, the 
Jsauri, wore daring robbers. 'J’liey were 
defeated in 76 n.c. by the Roman consul, 
L. l8cTvllius, who received the surname 
of Isauricns. 

Isca Silurum (CaerJeon on Usk), mili¬ 
tary station of the iSecond Legion from 
e. A.D. 76 until late in the third century. 
Interestinp excavations have been made. 

Isis, Epyptian deity, wife of Osiris and 
mother of llorus. She was oripinally the 
goddess of tlie earth, and afterwards of 
the moon, Tlie Greeks identitled her 
both with Demeter and with lo. Her 
worship was introduced into Rome 
towards the end of the ropiiblfc, and 
became very popular anioiig the Romans 
under tlie empire. The most important 
temple of Isis at Romo stood in the 
Campus Martins, whence she was called 
Isis t^ampensis; but her temple at Pompeii 
is the best iireserved. The priests and 
servants of tlie goddess wore linen gar¬ 
ments, whence she herself is called 
linipera. Cf. Sir J, G. Frazer, Ademw^ 
Attis, Osiris (1907), pp, 271 ff., 348 ff., 
where she is refiresented as a corn god¬ 
dess. See the same writer’s Golden Bou{fh 
(2iid ed.), vol. ii, pp. 137 II. For the 


worship of Isis in Rome, see S. Dill, 
Homan Society (1906), chap. v. 

Ismlirus or IsmS^ra, town in Thrace, 
near Maronea, situated on a mount.ain of 
tlio same name, which xiroduced excellent 
wine. It is mentioned in the Odyssey as a 
tr)wn of the (^icones. The i>oetH iiho the 
adjective Ismarius as equivalent to 
Thracian. 

lsm§n§« daughter of Oedipus and 
J oca.sta. 

lsm§nus, a small river in Rocotia. 

Is6crates, one of the ten Attic orators, 
was b. at AtlienK, 4.3(5 it.c. y\mong his 
teachers were Gorgias, Proclicus. and 
Socrates. H(i first taught rlietoric in 
Chies. and afterwards at Athens. Ho 
had 100 ruipiis, every one of wJuun paid 
him 1,0(K) draclimae. He also derived a 
large iiKiome from the orations w hich ho 
wrote for others; l)ut he did not come 
forw'ard as a public speaker himself. 
He was an ardent lover of his country; 
hut lie desired above all the unity of the 
(ireek stattvs. lie died shortly after the 
battle of Chaeronea in 33Ji n.c.. at the 
age of 98. Twenty-ono of his orations 
liave come down to ns: of tlujsc the most 
eel e bra ted is tlie Panegyric oration, in 
wbi< r» be sliows what services Athens had 
rendered to Gri^er e in every period of her 
history. Isocrates had distinct merihs 
as a. iiopular educator; his view’s were 
large. Ids moral tone elevated, and his 
methods thorougli. See K. C. Jebb, 
Attic Orators (1888), vol. ii, pp. 1-258. 
See also text, with translation by G. li. 
Norlin, in Loeb Library. 

Issa (Jyissu), small island in the Adriatic 
.^ea, wit h a town of Issa, olf the coast of 
Dalmatia, said to have derived its name 
from Issa. daughter of Macareus of 
Lesbos, beloved by Apollo. 

Issus, city in the S.E. extremity of 
Cilicia; memorable for the battle in w hich 
Alexander defeated Darius Codomannus 
(333 H.C.), 

Isthmian Games, one of the four 
festivals of tiie Greeks, first celebrated 
(in honour of Poseidon) in 581 n.r., and 
thereafter held, on the Isthmus of 
('orinth, in the si'cond and fourth years 
of each Olympiad. A crown of wild 
celery was the Tirizc. The Isthmian were 
the most poiinlar of the athletic festivals, 
no doubt because of the attractions of 
nearby Corinth. 

Istrla or Histrla, peninsula at the N. 
extremity of the Adria tic, separated from 
Vemdla liy the river Timavus, and from 
lllyricum by the river Arsia. Its inhab¬ 
itants, the Istri or Histri, w'ore a warlike 
Illyrian raoo, finally subdued by the 
consul C. Claudius Pulcher. 177 n.c. 
Their chief towns wrero Teiwato {q.v.) and 
Pola iq.v.). 

it&IIa and Itlilla signified, from the time 
of Augustus, tlie country S. of the Alps, 
wrhich wo call Italy. The name Italia 
was originally used to indicate a much 
more limited extent of country. Most 
of the ancients derived the name from an 
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ancient king, Ttalus; but ttiero can bo no 
doubt that Italia, or Vitalia, as it was 
hIkh railed, waa the land of the Itali, 
Vital!, Vitolli, or Vitull, an ancient race 
who arc better known under tho name of 
Slculi. This race was widely spread over 
the ,S. half of the peninsula. The (Ireeks 
were ignorant of tiiis wide extent of the 
name. According to them Italia was 
originally only tho Bouthernmoat jiart 
of wliat was afterwards called liruttli. 
They aftfTwards extemded the name to 
signify the whole country S. of l*osidonia 
on the W. and Tarentuni on tho K. 
AftcT the Homans had conquered 
Tarentuni and the S. part of the ])euin- 
suhi, r. 272 B.C., the name Italia then 
signified the whoh; country subject to 
the Homans, from tho Sicilian straits as 
far N. as the Am us and tho Riibico. 
The country N. of these rivers continued 
to be called (Jallia Cisalpina and Liguria 
down to tho end of tho republic. Au¬ 
gustus was the first, who extended the 
name of Italia so as to eotnproUeiKl tlic 
country from tiie Maritime Alps to ihda 
In Istrla, both inclusive. Besides Italia, 
the country was called iiy various other 
names, (^speiually by the poets. These 
were llesperia, a name whii h the CJrooks 
gave to it because it lay to the \V. of 
Greece, or llesperia Magna, to distinguish 
it from Spain, and .saturnia, liceausc 
Saturn was said to have onee reigiual in 
Latium. Tlie names of sei>ara.t(‘ parts of 
Italy were also aiiplied by the poets to 
tho whole eoiintry. Thus it was < all<‘d 
Genotria, originally tho land of the 
Oenotri, in the country afterwards eall(‘d 
Bruttii and Lucaiiia; Ausouia, or Ojiica, 
or Opie.ia, originally tho land of the 
Ansones or Ansonil, Opici, or Osel, on the 
VV. coast in the country afterwards called 
Campania: Tyrrhenia, properly the land 
of tho Tyrrheni, also on the W. coast, N. 
of Ausouia or Opica, and more especially 
in the country afterwards called Ltruria 
{q.v.)\ lapygia, properly the land of the 
iapygea on tJie E. coast, in t.lie country 
afterwards called Calabria: and Ombriea, 
tbe land of the Ibnbri on the E. coast, 
alongside of Etruria, Italy contained a 
great number of dilTerent rae('s, who had 
migrated into the count ry at a-verjy" early 
period, and rcTuains of ])alaeolithic man 
have b«^cn discovered. At the tiim^ 
when Roman history begins, Italy was 
inhabited by tbe following races, Erorn 
the mouth of the Tiber, between its right 
bank and the sea,, dwelt the Etruscans, 
wdio extended as far N. as the Alps, 
AloTigside of these, between the left bank 
of tlie T'ibor and tho Adriatic, dwelt the 
Umbrians. To the of tho Etruscans 
were the Saoranl, Casci, or Prlsci, Oscari 
tribes, wlio had been driven out of the 
mountains by the Sabines, had overcome 
the Pclasgian tribes of the Siculi, Abori¬ 
gines, or Latins, and, uniting with these 
conquered people, had formed the people 
called Prisci Latini, subsequently simply 
Latiiii. S. of those again, as far as the 


river Laus, were the Opici, who were also 
called Ausones or Aurunei, and to whom 
the Volsci, i?idiclni, Saticuli, and Aequi 
also belonged. The S. of tho peninsula 
was inhabited by the Oonotriaus, who 
were subsequently driven into the interior 
by the numerous Greek colonics founded 
along the coa.sts. H. of the Umbrians, 
extending as far as Mt. Gargauus, dwelt 
the various Sabcllian or Sabine trlb€\s, 
the Sabines proper, tbe Peligni, Marsi, 
Warrucini, Vestini, an<l Ilerniei, from 
whicli tribes tlie Saraiiitcs subsequently 
sprung. From Mt, Ofirganus to tlio S.E. 
extremity of the peninsula,, the country 
was inhabitod by the Danniuns or 
Apulians, Poneetii. Mi'ssapii, and Sal- 
lentini. An account of thes(* ])eoplos is 
given in separate artieh's. They were all 
eventually subdued by the Homans, who 
became the masters of the whole of the 
peninsula. At the time of Augustus tho 
following were the eliief divisions of 
Italy, an account of which is also given 
In seiairate articles: I. Upper Itahp which 
extended from the Aijis to the rivers 
Macro on the W. and Huhico on tho E. 
It comprehended ( 1 ) Idgtiria ( 7 .?’.); ( 2 ) 
Gallia CMsiUpina {kcc (iamu.n, 2); (3) 

V^enetia ( 7 .r.), including Cornla; (4) 
Istria {q.v.). 11. (U'uirnl Italy or fialia 

Pro]>ria (a term not used hy the nncieiits), 
to distinguisli it from (hiIlia Cisalpina 
or I’pper Italy, and Magna Graeoia or 
Jjower Italy, extended from the rivers 
Macro on the \V. ami Ruhicro on the 
E.. to the rivers Silarus on tho \V., and 
Frenio on the E. It comi)rehended 

(1) Etruria (q.v.); (2) Umhria (q.v,); 

(:i) Piconum (q.r.): (4) Samnimn (q.v.). 
including tho country of fh<^ Sabini, 
Vestini, Marruclnl, Marsi, Peligni, etc.; 
(f») Lo,tiuin (q.v.); ((>) CJarnpania (q.v.). 
in. Lower Italy or Maqna Oraecin, 
included the remaining ])n.rt of tho 
peninsula, S. of the rivers Silarus and 
Frento. It compreljcndcd ( 1 ) Apulia 
(q.v.), including Calabria; ( 2 ) Lucania 
(q.v.); (:i) Bruttiurn (q.v.). Augustus 

divided Italy into the following eleven 
Hegiones; G) Latium and (’ampania. 

(2) The land of the Ilirr>iui. Apulia and 
Calnbria. (3) Lucania and Brnttium. 
(4) The lana of the Frentani, Marrucini, 
Peligni, Marsi, Vestini. and Sabini, 
together with Samniiirn. (a) Ihcenurn. 
(0) Unibrln and tho district of Ariminiim, 
in wluit was formerly called (!allia Ois- 
o.li)ina. (7) Etruria. ( 8 ) Gallia (hspa- 
dana. (9) Liguria. (10) Tlu^ E. part of 
Gallia Transpadana. Venetia, Cariiia, and 
Istria. (11) The \V. part of Gallia 
Transpadana. See.J. VVlmtmough, Foun- 
dafions of Homan Italy (19:17). 

Italica:!. (SantijHmce). Town in His- 
pania Baetica, on the W. bank of the 
Baetis, N.W. of Hispalis (.Seville), founded 
in the second Punic War by Sclpio 
Africanus, who settled here some of his 
veterans. It was the birthplace of the 
empeu'ors Trajan and Hadrian. 2. Sec 
COUPINIUM. 
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Ithica {Thinki), a small iplaiid in the 
Ionian Sea, off the coast, of Epirus, cele¬ 
brated as the birtliTdace of Ulysses. It is 
about 1.2 miles lou),?, and 4 in its ^.^oakist 
brt'.adth, and is divided into two parts, 
which are connectcfl by a narrow isthmus, 
not more than half a mile across. Jn 
(iach of those i>arts there is a mountain 
ridge of considerable height; the one in 
the N. (^nlUal Neritum, and the one in the 
S. Noium. The city of Ithaca, the resi- 
deiKse of Ulysses, was situated on a 
precipitous, (^ntiical liill, now called ^iefo, 
or ‘eagle's clilT,’ occupying the wiiole 
breadth of the isthmus mentioned ahove. 
Against this identification, however, is 
the statement in the Odyssey that Ithaca 
was the uttermost of tiai Ionian Islands. 
According to a recent tiioory, propounded 
hy W. lidrpfeld {All-Ithaka (1927)), but 
not altogether su])ported by excavation, 
the Homeric Ithaca is not to be identified 
with thi.s island (Thiaki) but with the 
island called by tlie (Jreeka Ijeucadia 
{Santa Maura). Sec Sir K. Kodd, 
[loincr's Ithaca (1927). 

IthomS, fortress in Mossenia {q.v.), 
situated on a mountain of the same 
name. 

Itius Portus (probably JVisaant), a 
harbour nf the Morinl. on the N. coast of 
(iaul, from which Caesar set sail for 
Britain, 


lt5nla, Itbnias, or itdnis, surname of 
Athens, derived from the town of Iton, 
in the W. of UhthiotiH in Thessaly. Hero 
Athena had a celebrated sanctuary, 
and hence is called incola Itoni, 

Ituraea, district on tlio N.E. borders of 
Palestine. Augustus gave Ituraea, which 
had been hitherto ruled by its native 
princes, to the family of Herod. In the 
time of our Uord it was governed hy 
Pldlip, the brother of Herod Autipas, as 
totrarch. 

Itylus. See Aedon. 
itys. Sec Ticreus. 
lulus. See Ahcanius. 

Ixidn, king of the Lapithae, son of 
Plilegyas, and the father of Pirithons. 
He mnrdere(i his father-in-law, to avoid 
paying t-lie bridal gifts he had i)romised. 
Zeus carried him up to heaven, and there 
purified him. But Txiou was ungrateful 
and attempted to win the love of Hera. 
Zeus thereupon created a phantom rcsem- 
bliug Hera, and by it Ixion became the 
fatlu^r of a Centaur. {See. Oentauki.) 
Ixion was fearfully punished for his 
impious iugrotitude. His hands and 
feet were chained by ITcrmes to a wheel, 
which is said to have rolled i)erpetually 
in tlr; air. 

Ixldnldes, i.e. Pirithous, the sou of 
Ixion. The Centaurs are also called 
Ixionidae. 


J 


Janichium, one of the hills of Home. 

Janus, an old Italian deity, represented 
witli two faces, looking different waj's. 
The month of January was sacred to him, 
as indeed were all ' beginnings.’ On 
earth also he was the guardian deity of 
gates, and hence is commonly repre¬ 
sented with two heads, becaiise every 
door looks two ways {Jamia bifrons). 
He? is sometimes represented with fmir 
heads {Janus quadrifrons), because he 
presided over the four seasons. At 
Rome, Numa is said to have dedic?ated to 
Janus the covered passage bearing his 
name, wdilcli was opened in times of war, 
and clo.scd in times of peace. This 
passage is commonly, but erroneously, 
called a temple. It stood close by the 
Forum. On New Year’s Day, which was 
the principal festival of the god, people 
gave presents to one another, consisting 
of sweetmeats and copper coin^ showing 
on one side the double head of Janus and 
on the other a ship. 

Jason, son of Aoson, and the leader of 
the Argonauts. His father Aeson, who 
reigned at loloiis in Thessaly, was 
deprived of the kingdom by his half- 
brother Pelias, who attempted to take 
the life of the infant Jason. He was 
saved by his friends, and entrusted to the 


care of the centaur Chiron. When he 
had grown up ho eame to Tolcus, and 
demanded the kingdom, which Pelias 
promised to surrender to him, provided 
he brought the golden fleece, which was 
in the possession of King AeCtes In Colchis, 
and was guarded hy an ever-watchful 
dragon. J ason undertook the enterprise, 
and set sail in the sliip Aryo, accom¬ 
panied by the chief heroes at Creec?e. 
He obtained the fleece with the assistance 
of Medea, whom he made his wife, and 
with whom he returned to lolcus. (See 
al.so Argon AUTAE.) In order to avenge 
the death of liis father, who had been 
slain by Pelias during his absence, Medea, 
at the instigation of Jason, persuaded the 
daughters of Pelias {qA\) to cut their 
father to pieces and boil him, in order 
to restore him to youth. Pelias thus 
erished; and his son Acastus expolleu 
ason and Medea from lolcus. They 
went to Corinth, where they lived for 
several years, until Jjison deserted Medea, 
in order to marry Glance or Creusa, 
daughter of Creon, the king of the 
country. Medea in revenge sent Glance 
a poisoned garment, which burnt her to 
death when she put it on. Creon also 
perished in the flames. Medea killed her 
children by Jason, and fled to Athens in a 
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chariot drawn hy winj?ed dragoons. The Gelica 1ms been translated^ hy 
Accorcling to some, JaHon made away Microw See Appendix 15 to 

with himself from grief; according to Jlury’s Gibbou, vol. 1. 
otiicrs, lie was crushed by the poop of the Jordanes (Jordan), river of Palestine, 
s]ii[) Art/o, which fell upon him as ho was rising at tfio y. foot of Mt. Ilormon (tiio 
lying under it. Koiithcrninost part of Anti-ljibanus). 

Jaxarles (Si/r Darya), river of Central ilowing S. into tiie Sea of (hililee, and 
Asia, flowing N.W. into the Sea of Aral: tlienec into the lake A.sjthaltitesif^eud aS’cu). 
tile anidents supposed it to fall into the Josephus, Flavius, lowisli liiatorian, h, 
N. side of tlie Caspian. It divided at Jerusalem, a.d. .37, >vas one of tlie 
yogdiaua from Scytliia,, It was some- generals of the .lews in their revolt against 
tilings eonfusi'd with Die Araxes. tiio Homans. Ho was taken prisoner by 

Jerome, Saint. Nee H nnaiN vmits, 2. Vesjiasian, who spared liis life through 
J§rus5,lem or HI6r6s6l^nia, the caiiital the intercession of Titus. Josephus 
of l*at Stine. The earliest historie.al jiredietcd to Vespasian that the empire 
notice of this fortified city appears in the would ono day be his and liis son's. 
Amarna Letters, e. l iDO n.o. It was then Josephus was present witli Titus at tlie 
garrisoned iiy Kgyptian troops. Jcni- siege of Jerusalem, and afterwards 
salcm was originally tiie chief (dt.y of tlie accompanied him to Pome. He ris'oived 
Jebusites, a ('anaanitish tribe, but was the freedom of tiie city from Vi'sjiasian, 
taken liy Haviii in 1050 u.c., and was and was trimtcd with great fa vour by tliis 
made iiy him tiie capital of the kingdom emp<‘ror, and hy bis successors, Titus 
of Israel. After ilie division of tiie and Dornitiaii. Ho assumed tiic name of 
kingdom, under Pehoboain, it remained Flavius, as a dependant of tiie Flavian 
the capital of the kingdom of Jud.ah, family, and r/. c. a. n. 100. '^ic works of 
until it was destroyed, and its inluabitants Joseplius are written in Creek. Tiio 
were carried into captivity hy Nidmchad- most important, entitled JvieuAi Anii- 
nczza.r, king of Hahylon. 5SS n.c. In //ai/h’.s’, in twenty books, gives an accoimt 
6.38 the .Jewish exih^s, having been per- of Jewisli Instory from tlie creation to 
mitt d iiy (Jyrus to return, began to a.d. ♦0>, tiio commencement of the Jewish 
rebuild the city and temple; and the revolt. An account of this revoll is given 
work w,as compl ied in about twenty- iiy iiim in lii.s iiasfor//o/./ea'/.s7< IFar, 
four years. After the deatli of Alex- in seven liooks. (Ih'st edition (in 
ander the Croat, Jerusalem was subjci t Knglisli) l»y Whiston (17.37), revised by 
lirsi to the Crc'ck kings of Fgypt, and Margoliouth. also in Kveryman’s Ihhrary; 
afterwards to the Creek kings of Syria; s(‘e also text, with translation by H. 
hut in coiisoinionce of the attempts mad<*. 'Phaekeray and P. Marcus, in J.(Oeb 
by Aiilioehus IV Epiplianes to root out Library.) 

Hie national religion, the .lows rose in Jdvianus, Flavius Claudius, elected 
rebi'lliou under the ISl.aceahecs, and emperor liy tlie soldiers, in June, a.d. 
eventually succeeded in estalilisliing tlieir ,30,3, after tlie death of Julian (.sre 
indo]>endcnce. Jerusalenn now became Jdltani^s), whom lie had ai cornpauied in 
tiie caT)ital of a separate kingdom, ids e.anipaigu against the Persians. He 
governed by the Maccabees. In a.d. 70 made ]>eae.e with the Persians, and d . in 
the rebellion of tlie Jews against the fUM, after a ringn of only seven months. 
Pomans wms put down, and Jerusalem Jovian was a Christian; but ho protected 
was taken by Titus and was razed to the the heathen. 

ground. In consequence of a. new revolt Juba: 1. King of Nurnidia. and son of 
of tlie Jews, Hadrian r<;solved to destroy Hiempsal II, joined Poniitey’s iiarty, and 
all vestiges of their national and religious gained a victory over (3irio, Caesar’s 
jieculiarities; and he establisla^d a new legate, 49 n.(\ After the battle of 
Koirian colony, on the ground where Thapsus (46) lie put an (md to his own 
Jcnisalem had stood, by the name of life. 2. 8on of the precluding, was a 
Aelia Capitolina, and built a temple of childat the time of hia father’s death, and 
Jupitesr CapitolinnK, on the site of the was carried by Caesar to Home. He 
temple of Jehovah, a.d. 135. The became one of the most learned men of his 
establishment of Christianity as tlie day, and wrote numerous works on a 
religion of tiie Roman empiric restored to variety of historical and literary subjects; 
Jerusalem its saci-ed character. See but only fragments have survived. In 
F. M. Abel, JeriAsa/rw (1922-0). 30 n.c. Augustus reinstated him in his 

JdcastS or Jdcasta, calJed Hpicaste in paternal kingdom of Nurnidia, and gave 
Homer, wife of Laius, and mother of him in marriage Cleopatra, otherwise 
Oedipus. called Selene, the daughter of Antony and 

JoppS, Joppa (O.T. Japho: Jaffa), Cleopatra. Five years afterwards (25) 
ancient maritime city of I'alcstino, lying Augustus gave him Mauretania in ex- 
8. of the boundary liotween Judaea and change for Nurnidia, which was reduced 
Samaria. to a Iloman province. He d. in Maure- 

Jordd.nes (less correctly spelt Jor- tania, c. a.d. 23. 
nandes). Gothic historian who lived Judaea. See Palakbtina. 
during the reign of Justinian. He wrote JOgurtha, an illegitimate eon of Mas- 
his Oetica. in a.d. 551, and a summary of tanahal, and a grandson of Masinissa. 
Homan history, usually cited as Roinarta. He lost his father at an early age, but was 
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Julia 

brought up by Miclpsa with his own sons, 
Hieiiipsal and Adhcrbnl, JiigurUia dis¬ 
tinguished hiiriKelf grcaily wiiile serving 
under KSeipio against JSurnaiitia, in i:i4 
n.c. Mieii>sa, on his death in IIH, 
IxMjueathed his kingdfnn tf> Jngurtha ami 
liis two sons, IJjenipsal and Adherbal, 
in common. Jngurtha assa-ssinated 
iliompsal soon aft<‘r his fatlicr’s death, 
anti sliortly aitervN ards Jugurtimattacked 
Adherbal, took him i)risf>ner, and put 
him to deatli TliO Itonians had 

pnwiously (‘(umminded liim to abstain 
from hostilities against Adherbal; and 
t litiy now declared war against him. The 
consnl, ij. (.■alpiirnins Jiestia,, vTas sent 
into Afric'a (111); hnt J ngm'tJia purchased 
from him a fa vourable, peace. Tiio j)ea<‘e 
was indignantly disovviKHl at Homo and 
f ile war lamewed under the command of 
th(' consul, A. Spnrius All>iniis; but 
during th(‘ absence of the consul, his 
hnd.her Anlns was detVati d by Jugiirtlia, 
(110). K(‘xt year (lOh) tla? consul, Q. 
(•aecilius IMetelhis, was sent into Africa 
at the head of a newariiiy, lii the course 
of two ytjars iMetillus drove Jngurtha to 
take refuge among tlu^ (Jaetnlians, In 
JP7 MeteJlns was siucecMled j?i the com¬ 
mand by iVlarius. Tins cause cd’ J ugurtlia 
was now- support(‘d by his falh<'r-in-law' 
Jloeehus (r/.r.); but Alarius dedeated tbeir 
united forces. Jngurtha was carried a 
prisomu’ lUmie, and after adorning the 
triumph of IMarius (1st January 104), was 
strangled in T>rison. 

Julia: 1. .\unt of Caesar the dictator, 
and wife of C. JMarius the eider. 2. 
Mother of M. Antonins, the triumvir. 
J. Sistta* of ('aesar the dhdator, and w'it'e 
of M. At ills Ihilhns, by whom siie bad 
Atia. the nmtiier of Augustus. 4. 
Daughter <)f Caesar the dictat(»r, by' 
Cornelia, w'as luafried to Cii. I'ompey in 
M), and died in childbed in 54. 5. 

Daugliter of Augustus, by heribonia, and 
liis only child, h. in JO ji.e., thrice 
inaTried: (1) to M. Murcellus, her first 
cousin, in 2.1. (2) After his death (23), 

witliout issue, to M. Agrifipa, by whom 
she lia.d tlinaj sons, C. and 1j. Caesar, and 
Agrippa I’ostumns, and two daughters, 
Julia and Agripiiina. (3) After Agrippa’s 
death, in 12, to Tiberius Nero, the future 
emperor. In conseiiuoneo of her aduJ- 
ttu'ies, Augustus banished her to Panda- 
taria, an island oh’ the coast of Caini)ama, 
2 n.c. Slio w^as afterwards removed to 
Khegium. 8hc rf. in a.d. 14, soon after 
the accession of Tiberius, C. Daughter 
of the preceding, and wife of L. Aemilius 
Paul us. She inherited her mother’s 
licentiousness, and was, in conscQiionoe, 
hanislKMl hy^ her grandfather Augustus 
to the little island Trhnerus, on the coast 
of Apulia, A.D. 9. Slie d. a.d. 28. 7. 

Youngest child of Germaiiicus and 
Agrippina, put to death by Claudius, at 
Messalina’s instigation. 8. Ddrngiiter of 
Drusus and Livia, the sister of Ger- 
manicus, put to death by Claudius, at the 
instigation of Messallna, 59. i 


! JQlia Gens. See Caesar. 

Julian Calendar, which, with one slight 
alteration, W'C now use, was introduced 
by Julius Caesar in 45 n.c. Tlie Julian 
year of 3G5i day's is 11 minutes 12 seconds 
too long; by tlie year 1582 the error 
ainoiinted to ten days. Pope Gregory' 
Xlll iMditied this error, but the Gre¬ 
gorian calendar was not a<lopted in 
England till 1752. NVy; M. J*. Nilsson, 
PriiniHve Time Ixeckonin{f (1920). 

Julianus, Flavius Ciauolus, usually 
ealli^d Julian, and surnamed tlie Apos¬ 
tate, Homan emperor, a.d. 3Gl-,‘i. Ho 
wcis b. at Constantinople, a.d. 332, and 
W'as tlie son of J ulius (Vmstantjus, and the 
iieiihew of Constantine the Gn at. J ulian 
and his elder Imdiier, Gailus, W'cre the 
only memliers of the imperial family 
w I lose lives were span>d by' the sons of 
Constantine the Great, on tlie death of 
t he latter in 337. Tlu^ two brothers were 
lu’oiiglit uj> in the principles of the 
Christian religion. Julian abandoned 
Christianity in his heart at an early 
period: luit fear of the einperor Con¬ 
stantins prevented liim from making an 
open deelaratJori of his apostasy. Ho 
deveted Jiimseif with ardour to the study 
of Gr(;ok literature and pJiilosophy; and 
among liis feilow st lalents at Atiiens wvrn 
(iregor.v of Nazian/.ns and IJasil. both of 
whom afterwards became so ('clebraved 
in the Christian Church. .Julian aid not 
remain long at Athens. Having lieen 
sent by (''onstantius into Gaul to oppose 
the Germans, Ik^ earrit d on war against 
the latter for five years (.'laO-Oh) with 
great sueei'ss. In 3(50 he was jiroeiaimed 
emperor by liis soldiers in Paris; and th(> 
opportune death of Coiistantius in the 
following year left him the undisputed 
master of the empire. He now ])ublloly 
avowcil himself a pagan. His britd reign 
was chic'Hy' oeeupitd by' his military 
preparations against the J’ersians. iji 
303 he eroHsed the Tigris, and jiiari-hed 
into tlic interior of the country^ in search 
of the IVrsian king; but he wa^ obliged 
t<i retreat. In liis retreat he was at¬ 
tacked. by' the PerHlaiis, and slain in 
battle, lie was succeeiied by Jovian. 
Julian wrote a large number of works, 
many of which are extant. (See text, 
witli translation by W. Wright, in 
Loeb Library. iSce also (Jiblion’s Decline 
and Fail, ebaps. xix, xxi-xxiv, and J. 
Bidez, ViedeJuUen (1930).) 

Julius Africanus (bis full title is Sextus 
Julius Africanus), Christian writer of 
the third century'. His Cfironopraphiaff 
w'hich formed the basis of Eusebius’ 
Chronicle, f'oinposcd before the year 221, 
is the first of its kind in Christian 
literature. Julius w'as born in Libya, 
and d. aft^r 240. 

Julius Caesar. See Caesar. 

Junia Gens, ancient patrician house at 
Rome, to w'hich belonged the ceJohraUMl 
M. Junius Brutus, who took part in 
expelling the Tarquina. But afterwards 
the gens appears as only a plebeian one. 
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The. chief families wore those of lirutus 1 pening in it were the results of his will. 
(a.i\) and SilanuB (a.iK). He revealed the future to man through 


Juno, identiflod by the Homans with 
the Greek Hera (q.v.). As Jupitt'r is the 
king of heaven and of the gods, so Juno 
is tlie queen of licaA'cn, or the female 
Jupiter. She was worsliipped at Romo 
along with Jupiter and Minerva as the 
mieen of heavem, from early times, witn 
the surname of Regina. Juno watched 
over the female sex. Who was regarded 
as tlie Genius of womanh(»od. On their 
birthdays wojnen oll’ered sacrilices to 
Juno, s'urnamed Natalis: but the great 
festival, eelobruted by all the women in 
honour of Juno, was (called Matronalia, 
and took place on the let of March. On 
7th July there took place her festival of 
the Nonac Oaprotiuac, when the rites 
Included a shaTii figlit of maid-servants. 
From her presiding over marriage, she 
was called Juga or Jugalis, and liad a 
variety of other names, such as Pronuba, 
Lucina. The month of June, originally 
called Jimonius, was coiiHidered to be the 
most favourable i)criod for marrying. 
Women in childbed invoked Juno laicina 
to help them, and newly born children 
were likewise under her protection: 
heiiec she was sometimes confounded with 
the Greek Artemis or Ilithyia. Juno 
was further one of the principal guar¬ 
dians of the state, as protectress of the 
11 nances, and under the name of Moneta 
slie had a temple on the Capitoline hill, 
wliieh contained the mint. 

Jhplter, identified by the Roman.s with 
the Greek Zeus (r;.r.). The Roman 
Jupiter was originally an elemental 
divinity, and his name signifies the 
father or lord of heaven, being a contrac¬ 
tion of Diovis j.mter, or DUapiter (Wanskrit 
dymis —‘the bright heaven’). He was 
worshipped as the god of rain, storms, 
thunder, and lightning, whem^e he had 
the epithets of PluHus, Fulgyrafor, 
TonitrualUi, Totians, and Fulminator. 
He was called the Best and Most High 
{Optimvs Maximus). Ilis temple at 
Rome stood on the lofty hill of the 
Capitol, whence he (icrived the surnames 
of CapUolinus and Tarpeiiis. (For a full 
description of this groat temple, see 
T. Ashby and S. Platner, Topographical 
Dictionary of Anmcmt Rome, (1929).) As 
the special protector of Rome he wa.8 
worshipped by the consuls on onteriug 
upon their office; and the triumph of a 
victorious general was a solemn proces¬ 
sion to his temple. He therefore bore 
the surnames of Imperator, Victor, 
Invictus, Stator, Opitiiliis Feretrius, 
Praedator, Triumi)hator, and the like. 
Under all these surnames he had temples 
or statues at Rome. Under the name of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, he presided over 
the great Roman games; and under the 
name of Jupiter Latlalis or Ijatiaris, over 
the Ferlae Latinae. Jupiter, according 
to the belief of the Romans, determined 
the course of all human affairs. He 
foresaw the future; and the events hap- 


signs in the heavens and the flight of 
birds, which are hence called the mes¬ 
sengers of Jupiter, while the god himself 
is designated as Frodiyialis, that is, the 
sender of prodigies. For the same reason 
the god was invoked at the bcgiiuiing of 
every undertaking, \vhether satired or 
profane, together with Janus, who 
blessed the beginning itself. Jupiter was 
further regarded as t Ijc guardian of law, 
and as the protector of Justice and virtue. 
Hence Fides was his <’.omT)anion on the 
Capitol, along with Victoria; and hence a 
trait«3r to his country, and i)erHons guilty 
of perjury, were thrown down from the 
Tarpeian rock. As .lupiter was tlie lord 
of iieaven, and conseciuently the prince of 
light, the w'hite colour was sficred to him, 
white animals were sacrificed to liim, his 
chariot was btJieved to be drawn by four 
white liorscs, his priests wore white caps, 
and the consuls were attired in wdilte 
wiicii they ofl’ered sacrilices in the 
Capitol the day they enttaed on their 
office. 

Jura or Jurassus Mens, a mountain 
range running N. of Bake Lemauus as far 
as Augusta Rauracorum {Auyst, near 
Basle), on the Rhine, forming tlie boun¬ 
dary between the Sequani and Helvetii. 

Justlnld.nus, surnamed the Groat, 
emperor of Constantinople, a.d. 

Among the principal events (d his reign 
were a scries of hrilliant campaigns 
against the Persians in the east, the 
Iluns and other bnrliarians in central 
Europe, and the Vandals and (jstrogoths 
in Afri(‘a and Italy. For these victories, 
widch temporarily r(‘-established the 
authority of tlie empire in the west, ho 
W'as indebted to his great commanders 
Belisariufl and Narses. Justinian was 
also resTionsible for the building of the 
church of fSanta Sophia at Constantinople 
and for summoning the Council of Chal- 
cedon to deal with the monophysite 
heresy; but his highest achievement was 
the codification of Roman Law. Ho 
appointed a commission of jurists under 
the presidency of Trihoniau to draw up a 
complete body of law (f>;U)-40). They 
executed their task by compiling two 
great works—one called JHycMa or 
Fa.mlectae, in fifty books, being a col¬ 
lection of all that was valuable in the 
works of preceding jurists; and the other 
called the Justinianeus Codex, being a 
collection of tlie imperial constitutions. 
To these two works was subsequently 
added an elementary treatise, in four 
books, under the title of Insliiutiones. 
Justinian subsequently published various 
new constitutions, to wffiich he gave the 
name of Novellae ConstUutiones, The 
four legislative works of Justinian, the 
Distitutiones, Diyesta (or Pandeciae), 
Codex, and Novellae, are included under 
the general name of Corpus Juris CivUis, 
and form the Roman law, as received in 
Europe. JSee the 14th ed. (1922) of the 



Justinus 

Corpus luris Civilis of Th. Mommsen and 
P. Krtigrer. There is an edition (with 
Iflng. trans.) of the Institutionas by J. B. 
Moyle (1883). 

Justinus: 1. Historian, c. second 

century A.D., is the author of on extant 
work entitled Histnriarum Philippicanim 
fAhri XLIV". This vv(?rk is taken from 
the Iliaioriae Philippicae of Trogus 
Pompoius, who lived in the time of 
Augustus. The title Philvpptcae was 
given to it because its main object was 
to give the history of the Macedonian 
uionarcthy; but 'J'rf)gus permitted liimseJf 
so many excursions, tliat the work formed 
a kind of universal Ijistory from the rise 
of tlio Assyrian monarcliy to the conquest 
of the east by liome. The original work 
of Trogus is lost. The work of Justin is 
not so mucli an abridgment of that of 
Trogus, as a, selection. 2. Surnamed 
t he Martyr, Christian writer of the second 
century, author of Iwo Apologies and of 
the Dialognc. mith Trypho, the Jew. He 
was martyred during the reign of 
Antoninus Pius. His Apologies have 
been edited by A. W. Blunt, 1911. The 
Epistle to JJiopnrtus, a Christian docu¬ 
ment of the second century (translated in 
the Boeb Library), luis l)een ascribed to 
Justin; but it is certainly not bis 
work. 

Juturna ( ^ Diiitunia), nymph of a 
fountain in Latium, famous for its healing 
(lualities. A pond in llio L'orum, between 
the temples of Castor and Vesta, was 


Labynetus 

called Laciis Juturnae. The nymph is 
said to have been beloved by Jupiter. 
Virgil calls her the sister of Turn us. 

Jhv6nalis, D6clmus Junius« Roman 
satirist, of wiioso life we have but few 
authentic particulars. His ancient bio¬ 
graphers relate that he was either the son 
or the alumnvs of a rich freedman; that 
ho occupied himself, until he had nearly 
roaclicd tlio term of middle life, in 
declaiming; that, having subsecpienUy 
composed some clever lines upon l^aris 
the pantomime, he was induced to 
cultivate satirical composition; and that 
the poet, altJiough now an old man of 80, 
was appointed to the command of a body 
of troops, in a remote district of Egyr)t, 
where be died. We can only be certain, 
however, that Juvenal nourished towards 
the <rl(»so of the first century, that 
Aquinum, if not tlie place of his nativity, 
was at least his residence, and that he is 
in all probal>ility the friend whom 
Martial addresses in three epigrams. 
Each of his satires is a finished rhetorical 
essay, energetic, glowing, and sonorous. 
He denounces vice in indignant although 
exaggerat(Hl terms. The extant works 
of Juvenal consist of sixteen satires, all 
composed in lieroic hexameters. Tho 
best edition is that in the Oxford Clas¬ 
sical Texts (B. Cr. Owen). There is also 
a text, with trans. by G. (». Ramsay in 
the Loeb Library. See also J. Wight 
Duff, Homan Satire (1937). 

Juventas. See Hjf,BE. 
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Lab&rum, Constantine tho Great’s 
imperial standard, with Christian added 
to Roman military symbols. It com¬ 
memorated the miraculous vision of tho 
Cross in the sky, which is said to have 
appeared to the emperor when on his way 
to attack Maxeiitills, and to have been the 
cause of his conversion to Christianity. 

Labd&ous, son of the Theban king, 
l^olydorue, by Nycteis, daughter of 
Nycteus. Labdaeus lost liis father at an 
early age, and was placed under tho 
guardianship of Nycteus, and afterwards 
imder that of Lycus, a brother of Nycteus. 
When Labdaeus had grown up, Lycus 
surrendered the government; and on the 
death of Labdaeus Lycus undertook the 
guardianship of his son Lalus, the father 
of Oedipus. The name Labdacidae is 
given to the descendants of Labdaeus— 
Oedipus, Polynlces, Eteooles, and Anti¬ 
gone. 

L&b6o» Antistius: 1. Roman jurist, one 
of the murderers of Julius Caesar, put an 
end to his life after the battle of Philippi, 
42 B.o. 2. Son of the preceding, also a 
jurist. His republican opinions were dis¬ 
liked by Augustus. The Labeone insanior 


of Horace was a stroke levelled against 
the jurist, in order to please the emperor. 
Labeo wrote a large number of works, 
which are cited in the Digest. Ho was 
founder of a legal school. See Capito. 

L&bdrlus, DScImus, Roman eques, and 
a w riter of mimes, was b. c. 115 mo., and 
d. in 43 at Puteoli, in Campania. He was 
compelled by Caesar to appear on the 
stage in 45 in order to contend with 
Syrus, a professional mimus, although 
the profession of a mimus was infamous; 
but lie took his revenge by pointing Ids 
wit at Caesar. Only a few fragments of 
his work survive. 

L&blgnus: 1. T., tribimo of the plebs 
63 B.o,, was a friend of Caesar, and his 
logatus in his wars against the Gauls; but 
on the breaking out of the civil war in 
49 B.c. he went over to Ponipey. He was 
slain at the battle of Munda, in Spain, 
45. 2. Q., son of the preceding, invaded 

Syria at the head of a Parthian army in 
40; but the Parthlans having been 
defeated in 39 by P. Ventidlus, Antony’s 
legate, he fled into Cilicia, where he was 
put to death. 

LabyndtuB, a name oommon to several 
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<)f the Babylonian inonarchR, seems to 
have bcjon a title. The Labyn(*tus men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus as mediating a 
peace between CyaxJires and Alyuttes is 
the same as Nobmjljattiiez/.ar. The 
Labynetns mentioned by Herodotus as a 
<;ontemporary of Cvyrus and ('roesus is the 
same as the Belshazzar of the prophet 
Daniel. By other writers bo is culled 
NabonadiaH or Nabonidus. He was the 
last king of liabylori. 

Lacddaemdn. tice Sparta. 

L^oh^sis> one of the Dates. See 
Moira K. 

L&cinlum, promontory on the coast of 
Bruttii, a few miles S. of Croton, and 
fonuing the W. boundary of the Taren- 
liiie (jiiilf. It possessed a temple of Juno 
Lacinia. Tlic ruins have given the 
modeim name to the ijromuntory, Capo 
delle Colonnc. 

L&conica, sometimes called Laconia by 
the Homans, a country of Jhdoponuesns. 
La<'.onica was a long valley running south¬ 
wards to the sea, and enclosed by moun¬ 
tains on every side except the S. This 
valley is drained by the riv(*r Kurotas, 
which falls into the Laconian CJulf. In 
tlie upper part tiie valley is narrow. 
Homer c.alis the vale of t^])arta the 
‘Jiollow Lacedaemon,’ as tlic niouutaius 
close round it. Below Hiuarla the moun¬ 
tains recede, and the valley opeius out 
into a i)lain of eonsklerable extent. Olf 
the coast shell-fish were (‘aught, which 
pnal need a purple dye inferior only to the 
Tyrian. Sparta {(j.v.) was the only town 
of im]»‘>rtance in the country. 

Lacdnlcus Sinus, a gulf in the S. of the 
P(doi)omieaus, into which tlie Eurotas 
falls. 

Lactantius (or in full: L. Caccilius 
P^'inniaiius La(jtautius) (a.i>. 317). 

called ‘the Ohristiau (JiccTo’ on ae(jouiit 
of his classical style, wrote several works 
in favour of the Christian religion. The 
most important is Diinnaruni liistitii- 
tionum Libri VII. Lactantius was 
born in N. Afric'a. His works were much 
read by the humaiii.sts. A (celebrated 
poem, showing pagan and Oliristiau 
sentiments, has been ascribed to Lao- 
tant ius (see text and translation in Minor 
Latin Poets, in Loeb Libranry). 

LacydSs, a native of C:^Terie, succeeded 
Arcc^silaus as president of the Academy at 
Athens, and d. c. 206-205. 

Ladas, a swift runner of Alexander the 
Croat. 

Lads, Island oft the W. coast of Caria, 
opposite to Miletus, 

Ladon, the dnigon. See Hesperides. 

Laelaps, the storm wind, personified os 
the swift dog, which Procris had received 
from Artemis, and gave to her husband 
CepUaluH. When the Teumessiau fox 
was sent to punish the Thebans, Cei>halus 
sent the dog Laelaps against the fox. 
The dog overtook the fox, but Zeus 
changed both animals into a stone. 

Laelius, C.: 1. The friend of Sclpio 
Africanus the Elder, under whom he 


fought in almost all his campaigns. He 
was consul 190 B.o. 2. Surnarned 
Sapiens, son of the preceding. Ilia 
intimacy with. Scijiio Africanus the 
Younger was as reuiarkahle as his father’s 
frieiuiship with the Elder. Ho was h. c. 
186; was tribune of the plobs 151; 
praetor 145; and cmnsul 140. llo was 
celebrat(‘d ft>r Ids love of literature and 
philosopliy. LacliuH is the principal 
interlocutor iii Cicero’s dialogue, I)e 
Amicitia, and is one of the s{>eaker8 in the 
l)e Senectutc, and in the De Pefntblico. 

Laenas, the name of a family of the 
Popilia g(‘ns, noted for its stcrnTiess, 
cruelty, and haughtiness of character. 
The chief members of the family were: 
1. C. I’opiLirs Laknar, con.sul 172 b.o., 
and afterwards ambassador to Antiochiis, 
king of Syria, whom the seriate wished to 
abstain from hostilities against Egypt. 
Antiociius was just manddug upon 
Al(^xandria, when I’opiliiis gave him the 
letter of the senate. Jh^pilius des<Tibt?d 
with his cane a circle in the sand round 
tlie king, and ordered him not to stir out 
of it before he had given a (iceisive 
answer. This boldui'ss so frightened 
Antiociius that he at once yiidded to 
the demand of Home. 2. P. I’ovruuR 
IjAJCnas, (‘onsnl 132, tlu^ year alter the 
murdm* of Tib. (Irfujchus. He was 
cliarged by the victorious aristocratic.al 
party uith tbt‘ proHcciit-ioii of the accom¬ 
plices of Gracchus. He subsofiuently 
withdrew himself, by voluntary exile, 
from the V(mgcanoe of C. Gracchus and 
did not rctai ‘11 to Homo till after his 
death. 

Laertes, king of Itliaca, son of Acrisius, 
husband of Anticka, and father of 
Ulys.s(^s—who is liaiica calN.al LaiTtiadcs. 
La<5rtcs took part in the Calydoiiiaii hunt, 
and in the expediti(»n of tins Argonauts. 
He was still alive when Ulysses returned 
to Ithaiia. 

Laertius, Diogenes. See Diogkner. 

Laestr^gdnes, a savage race of canni- 
ba.ls, whom Ulysses encountered in his 
wanderings. See the tenth book of the 
Odyssey. 

Laevinus, V&lSrius: 1. P., consul 280 
B.G., defeated by Pyrriius on the banks of 
the Blris. 2. M., praetor 215, when he 
carried on war against i^’lillip, in Greece; 
and consul 210, when he carried on the 
war in Sicily, and took Agrigontum. 

L&^s. See ITolemaeur. 

Lais, the name of two Grecian courte- 
Raris. 1. The elder, a native probably of 
Corinth, lived in tin^ tiuie of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, and was (iclebrated as the 
most beautiful woman of Imr age. 2. 
The younger, daughter of Timandra, 
probably born at Hyocara, in Sicily. 

Lalus, king of Thebes, son of Labdacus, 
husband of Jocasta, and father of 
Oedipus (q.v.), by whom he was slain. 

L&l&gfi, a common name of courtesans, 
from the Greek XaKay^, rattling, used 
as a term of endearment, ‘little prattler.* 

LamAchus, an Athenian, the colleague 
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Lartia 

from N. to S. Pliny tho Younger had 
villas on tho banks of the lake. 

Lartia Gens, patrician, distlnernished 
through two of its members, T. l^artius, 
the first dictator, and 8p, Lartius. Se^ 
CocLv:^. 

L&runda, probably in origin a Sabine 
earth-deity. She was early identified 
with Lilra, daughter of Alciuou. the 
nymph, according to Ovid, who informed 
.luno of Jupiter’s affaire with Juturna. 
Jupiter deprived h(u* of lior tongue, and 
ordered Mereury to conduct her to the 
low'er world. On tlie way thither 
Mercury fell in love with lier, and she 
hceanic by bini mother of tho l^arcs. 

Larval. iSee Lkmitriis. 

Lasus, of llorinione, in Argolis, poet, 
and tlu^ teacher of IMudar. 

Latlalis or L&tlaris, a surname of 
Jupiter (q.v.) as tho protecting divinity of 
Ijatiuni. 

Latifundia, largo agricultural estates in 
Italy, and elsewhere, resulting from the 
distribution of public land. They were 
worked by slaves who often lived and 
laboured in the most barbarous con¬ 
ditions. When slave labour became dear, 
these estates employed tenants who 
soon, however, fell to tho condition of 
little better than serfs. 

Latinus, king of Latium, and father of 
Lavinia, whom ho gave in inarriago to 
Aeneas. <SVe Virgil, Acncid, vii-xii. 

Latium, a country in Italy, originally 
the name of a small district; afterwards 
signified the country bounded by Etruria 
on the N., by Campania on the S., by the 
Tyrrhene Sea on the W,, and by the 
Sabine and Samnitc tribes on the K. 
Tlie Latini were some of the most ancient 
inhabitants of Italy. These ancient 
Latins, who were called I‘risri Latini 
(to distinguish them from the later Ijatins, 
the subjects of Rome), formed a league or 
confederation consisting of tJiirty states. 
The town of Alba Longa iq.r.) subse¬ 
quently became the head of the league. 
Tills town, which founded several 
colonies, and among others Rome, 
boasted of a Trojan origin; but the whole 
story of a Trojan settlement in Italy is 
probably an invention of later times. 
Rome lx*came powerful eimugh in the 
reign of her third king, TiUlus Hostllius, 
to take Alba and raze it to the ground. 
Under ^Servius Tullius Rome was ad¬ 
mitted into the Latin League; and his 
successor, Tarquinius Superbue, com- 
pelled the other Latin towns to acknow¬ 
ledge Rome as the head of the league. 
But upon the expulsion of tho kings the 
Latins asserted their independence, and 
commenced a struggle with Rome, which 
was not brought to a final close till 340 
B.C., when the Latins were defeated by 
the Romans at the battle of Mt. Vesuvius. 
(See Dkciits.) Tho Latin League was 
now dissolved. ' Several of tho towns, 
such as Lanuvium, Aricia, Nomentum, 
Pedum, and Tusculum, received the 
Roman franchise; and the others became 


Legio 

Roman socii. See J. Watmongh, Foun- 
dations of Roman Italy (1937); A. N. 
Sherwin-White, The Roman Citizenshijj 
(1939). 

Latmlcus Sinus, a gulf on the coast of 
Ionia, in Asia Minor, into which the river 
Maeandcr fell, named from Mt. Latmus. 

Latmus, a mountain in Caria. 

End YM ION. 

Lat5na. See Lkto. 

Laurentum, ancient town of Latium, 
the residence of the mythical l^atlmis, 
situated on a height between Ostia and 
Ardea, not far from the sea, and sur¬ 
rounded by a grove of laurels. 

Laurlum, mountain in the W. of Attica, 
celebrated for its silver irdnes. Athens 
owe<l mutdi of her commercial (and 
political) power to these mines. See 
O. Davies, Roman Mines in Kuro 2 >e 
(193.5). 

Laus Pompeii (Lodi Vecchio), town in 
Gallia Cisalpina, made a municipium by 
the father of lh)mpey, whence its name. 

Lausus: 1. Son of Mezeutius, king of 
the Ktrnscans, slain by Aeneas. 2. Son 
of Niimitor and brother of Ilia, killed by 
Anmlins. 

Lg,verna, the Roman goddess of thieves 
and impostors, from wiiom tho l^orta 
Lavenialis derived its name. 

LSvinla and Lavinia, (laughter of 
Latinus and Amato,, betroUied to 
Turnus (q.v.), hut married to Aeneas. 

L&vinlum (Pratica di Mare), town of 
Ijatinm, on the Via Appia, fimuded by 
Aeneas, and colled Laviniura, in honour 
of his wife Lavinia. 

L§ander, tho famous youth of Abydos, 
who swam every night across tho Helles¬ 
pont to visit H«^ro, tho priestess of 
Aphrodite, in Hestus. One night he 
perished in the waves; and Hero threnv 
herself into the sea. 

Ldbadea, town in Boeotia, at the foot of 
a rock, in a cave of which was the oele- 
brated oracle of Trophonius. 

Lebanon. See Libanub. 

Leotistemium, a feast at which one or 
more gods wore RupT)osod to be present. 
The divine guests were rej)resented by 
statues or sheaves of herbs. The 
practice was derived from tlie Greek 
Theoxenia. 

Lfiej^thds (h^KvOo'i), tall vase or urn, 
with a handle, made for putting in 
tombs. They were frequently adorned 
and painted. 

L§da, daughter of Tliestius, whence she 
Is called Thestias, wife of Tyndareus (q.v,), 
king of Sparta, and mother, either by 
Zeus or by Tyndareus, of Castor and 
Pollux, Clytemuestra and Helena, 
Zeus visited Lcda in the form of a swan. 

Legio. The Roman army consisted 
originally of four conscript legions 
numbering 4,290 infantry, 1,200 light- 
ajrmed troops (velites), and 300 cavalrj^ 
From the first century b.c. csavalry was 
always recruited outside Italy. (See 
Auxibja.) The infantry was divided 
into thii'ty manipvli, each {commanded 
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by the Benior centurion. There were two 
ct'ntiirioiis to a maniple, and tlio Kixty 
ceuturionM of tlio letjion were the i)riu- 
eipal otUcers in battle; for the six tribvni 
mililum wlio uomuially coinmandcd tiio 
ief.Tioii were mainly concerned with 
adminiatration. Cains Marius intro¬ 
duced important reforms: eoiLScrlption 
was ended; tlio velitvs and cavalry 
abolished as units of the legion proper 
whose nominal strength was raised to 
(),0()0; and a new unit was fornusl—the 
cohors, eonHisting of three 'inatnpuli. 
There wore thus ten cohorts to a legion, 
each having six centurions who were 
graded in fixed order of seniority tlnis: 
pilu^ primus and 'ftosf.crior, princeps jjrior 
and posterior, haJifatus prior and ftosierior. 
The legion vNas now coinmnnde.d in turn 
by one of six tritmni militum, who, l)y 
the time of (’aesar had lost soinotliing of 
tl)(ur importance to the lepuius (roughly 
o<iuivolciit to onr general or staff oli\(;er). 
Henceforward tlie Iribuiri appear to have 
commanded smaller units. The cen¬ 
turions, })oW(‘vor, lost none of their 
importance, since the irifmni and Icipiti 
were not usually professional soldiers. 
Augustus formed a new military estab¬ 
lish nauit. Cntil the reign of .Septimius 
SeveruH, who created three new legions, 
it inehnled not moic than thirty legions, 
described by a nmnber and sometimes by 
an additional title. The imperial legion 
iiund>ered .'j.OOO infantry with a small 
mounted guard of 120. Tlio commaudor 
was a legatus, a senator wlio was, Jiow- 
ever, sui>ersede(l in the third century 
A.D. by the equestrian praefeetus. Con¬ 
stantino greatly reduced the status of the 
legion which now included a mere 1,000 
infaiitiT- Enlistment in the legions was 
for twenty-live years, during which a 
soldier might not marry, though a union 
entered into would ho legalized on 
retirement. Pay was fixed by Augustus 
at 225 denarii’a year; hut Homitian 
raised it to 1100, and Caracalla to 7.50. 
The imperial legionary (tarried as his 
ofl'ensive weapons the heavy ])ilum for 
throwing and a short two-edged sword. 
His armour consisted of lielmet. ceat of 
mail, and curved rectangular shield. 
iSee H. M. I). Parker, 7'fie Uonian Ley ions 
(1928). 

Lfeglo {Leon), town in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, originally the headquarters of a 
Itoinan j(;gio. 

Leitourgia {lUvryy), state-imposed duty 
at Athens. The chief were: (1) the 
annual ‘liturgies,’ viz. office of clioregus 
(or trainer of a choir), of gyninasiareh, 
and of public entertainer; (2) the periodic, 
c.g. the sacred missiem to Delos; (3) the 
extraordinary, e.g. missions to the oracle 
at Delphi. The duty of the trierarchy 
fell under this head, and consisted in 
maintaining, for one year, a trireme 
found, rigged, and manned by the state. 

L&leges, an ancient race, mentioned 
along with the Pelasgiaiia as the most 
ancient inhabitants of Greece. The 


Lelegcs were a warlike and migratory 
race, who took possession of the coasts 
and the islands of Grcoc'e. and afterwards 
penetrated into the interior. 

LSmannus or Ldmanus Lacus (Lake of 
Geneva), largo lake formed by the river 
llhodanus, the boundary between the old 
Roman province in Gaul aud the laud of 
the Ilelv(-tii. 

Lemnos, one of the largest islands In the 
Aegaean Sea. It was socred to Hephae- 
stiiH (q.v.). Its earliest inhabitants, 
according to Homer, were the Thracian 
yin ties. When the Argonauts landed at 
Lemnos, they found it inhabited only by 
wannen, who ha.d murdered all their 
husbands. {See. HvrsiPYLE.) Hy the 
JiCmnian women the Argonauts becamo 
the fathers of the Minyae, who inhabited 
the island till they wore expelled by the 
Pelasgians. Lemnos was conquered by 
one of the generals of Darius; hut MilfJ- 
ades delivered it from tho I'ersians, aud 
made it subject to Athens. 

Ldmures, ghosts of the dead. Some 
writers describe J^mnnros as tho common 
name for all the spirits of the dead, and 
divide them into two classes: tliC! Lares, 
or tho souls of good men, and the Larvae, 
or tho souls of wicked men. Dut tho 
(M)mmon idea was that the Jjemures and 
Larvae were tlio same. In order to 
propitiate them the Romans celebrated 
the annual festival of the Leinuralia or 
Lemuria on throe days in May. 

Lenaeus, a surname of Dionysus, 
d(u*lved from lenus {\riv6<i), the VNiiie- 
pr(.‘ss or th(i vintngo. 

Lentulus, patrician family of the 
Cornelia gens, of which tho most im- 
l)ortaut persons were: 1. P. Coknelius 
JucNTPLUS yiTRA, tho man of chief note in 
(Jatiliue’s (conspiracy. He was qua(^8tor 
to yiilla, 81 n.c.; praetor In 75; consul in 
71. In the next year ho was ejected 
from the senate, with sixty-three others, 
for his infamous life. 11 was this that led 
him to Join Catiline and his crew. I' l-om 
ins high rank, he calculated on becoming 
chief of the conspiracy; and a prophecy 
of the Sibylline hooks was applied by 
flattering baruspices t-o him. To gain 
power, and ree.over his place in the seuate, 
he becamo i>raotor again in 03. When 
Catiline {q,v.) quitted tb(' city for Etruria, 
Lentulus was left as chief of the home 
conspirators, and his irresolution 
probably saved tho city from being tired. 
For it was by his ov(^r-caution that tho 
negotiation with the ambassadors of tho 
Allobroges was entered into: thoso 
unstable allies revealed the secret to tho 
consul Cicero, licntulus was deposed 
from the praetorship, and was strangled 
in the Capitoline prison on 5th December. 
2. P. OoitNELius Lentulus Spinther, 
curule aedile in 63; praetor in 60; and 
consul in 57. In his consulship he moved 
for the immediate recall of Cicero, and 
aftervs'ards received Cilicia as his pro¬ 
vince. On tlie breaking out of the rdvll 
war in 49, he joined the Pompeian party 
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and VI as executed after Pharsalns. 3. L. 
Ooi?NELnjs LENTin.uM Crus, praetor in 
58, and consul in 111, when he took part 
as:ajnst Caesar. After the l)attle of 
Pharsalia he fled to Eprypt, and was put 
to death by young Ptolemy’s ministers. 

Leo the Great, pope from 410 to 4G1; 
the Latinity of liis sf'rinons compares 
favourably with tho beat Latin classics. 

Leooh&res, Greek sculptor, of the fourth 
century b.c. One of his most famous 
works w^as a bronze group (now in the 
Vatican) depicting Ganymede rapt by tho 
eagle. He also worked on the Mauso¬ 
leum. Sec Artemisia, 2. 

Leonidas: 1. King of Sparta, 487-480 
B.C., son of Anaxandrides, and successor 
of his half-brother Cleomenes. When 
Greece was invaded by Xerxes, 480, 
Leonidas was sent to make a stand against 
tho enemy at the pass of Thermf>T)ylae. 
His forces amounted to al)Out 5,000 men, 
of whom only .'100 w^ere Spartans, Tho 
Persians in vain attempted to force their 
way through the pass of Thermopylae. 
At lengtli the Malian Ephialtes botraj^ed 
the mountain path of the Anopaea to the 
Persians, w'ho were tlius a)>le to fall upon 
the rear of the Greeks. When it became 
know n to Leonidas tliat the Persians w’ore 
crossing tlie mountain, he dismissed all 
the other Greeks, except tlie Thespian 
and Theban for<u.‘H, declaring that he and 
the Spartans under his command must 
needs remain in tlie post they had been 
sent to guard. Tlieii he advanced from 
the narrow pass and charged the myriads 
of tlie enemy with his handful of troops. 
In the desperate battle which ensued, 
Leonidas himself soon fell. Tho story is 
told in Herodotus, book vii. 2. King of 
Sparta, son of (Jleonymus, ascended the 
throne c. 256. Being opposed to the pro¬ 
jected reforms of his contemporary, 
Agis IV, he was deposed and the throne 
was transferred to his son-in-law, Cleom- 
brotus; but he was soon afterwards 
recalled, and caused Agis to be put to 
death, 241. He d. c. 235, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Cleomenes III. 3. 
Of Tarentum, the author of some 100 
epigrams in the Doric dialect. Ills epi¬ 
grams formed a part of the Garland, of 
Meleager. He probably lived in tho time 
of Pyrrhus. Further fragments have 
come to light on a papyrus from Oxy- 
rhynchua. See a translation of the poems 
by E. Bevan (1931). 

LSonnatus, a Macedonian of Pella , one 
of Alexander’s generals. He crossed over 
into Europe in 322 n.c., to assist Anti- 
pater against the Greeks; but he was 
defeated and killed by the Athenians. 

Ldontini {Lentmi), town in the E. of 
Sicily, about 5 miles from the sea, N.W. 
of Syracuse, founded by Chalcldlans from 
Naxos, 729 B.C., but never attained 

} )oljtical importance, in consequence of 
ts proximltv to Syracuse. The plains 
N. of the city, called Loontlni Campi, 
were very fertile. It was tho birthplace 
of Gorgias. 


Leoprepldes, i.o. the poet Seinonldes, 
son of Leoprepcs. 

LSotychldes: 1. King of Sparta, 545- 
469 B.c. He commanded tiic Greek 
ileet in 479, and defeatc'd the Persians at 
tlie battle of Myeale. 2. The reputed 
son of Agis IT, excludt'd from the throne 
in conscquencG of his being suspoeted to 
bo the son of Aleibiados by TImaea, the 
queen of Agis. His uuele. Agesilaus II, 
became king in Ids place. 

LSpIdus, M. AemUIus, tlie triumvir, son 
of M. Lepidiis, consul 78 H.r., who took up 
arms to rescind the laws of Sulla, hut was 
defeated by Pompey and (Jatiilns. His 
son w'as praetor in 49, and supported 
Caesar in the civil w^ar. In 46 he was 
consul with C’ae.sar, and in 44 he received 
from the latter tho government of Nar- 
boriese Gaul and Nearer ypain. He was 
in the neighbourhood of itomc at the timo 
of the dictator’s death, and having an 
army, he was able to assist, M. Antony, 
l^epidus was now^ chosen pontifex 
maximus, and then repaired to bis pro- 
vine<*s of Gaul and Spain. Antony after 
his defeat at Miitina (43) fled to lAq)idus. 
'J’ogether they crossed the Alps with a 
powerful army, and w^ere joined in tho 
N. of Italy by Oetovian (afterwards 
Augustus). In the month of t)etober tho 
triumvirate was formed by wdiieJi tho 
Roman world was divided btdween 
Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus. In tho 
fresh division of the provinces after tho 
battle of Idiilippi (4 2). Lepidus received 
Africa, w’here ho remained till 36. In this 
year Augustus summonod him to Sicily 
to assist him in the w’ar against Sox. 
Pompey. Lepidus obeyed, but, tired of 
lieing treated as a subordinate, he at¬ 
tempted to acquire Sicily for himself. 
Ho W’as easily subdued by Augustus, who 
spared his life, Imt deprived him of his 
triumvirate, his army, and his provinces, 
and commanded that he should live at 
Circcii, under strict surveillanee. He 
allow'cd liim, how^ever, to retain his dig¬ 
nity of pontifex maximus. Ho was not 
privy to the conspiracy which his son 
formed to assassinate Augustus in 30. 
lie d. in 13. 

Leptines, an Athenian, known only as 
the proposer of a law taking away all 
special exemptions from the burden of 
public charges against which tho oration 
of Demosthenes is directed, usually known 
as the Oration aoainM Leptines, 354 n.c. 

Lerna or Lernd, district in Argolis, not 
far from Argos, in which w'as a marsh and 
a small river of the same name. It was 
celebrated as the place where Heracles 
killed the Lerncan Hydra. 

Lesbos, Island in the Aegaean, off the 
coast of Mysla in Asia Minor. The island 
Is important in tho early history of 
Greece as tho native region of the 
Aeolian school of lyric poetry. It was 
the birthplace of the poets Terpander, 
Alcaeus, Sappho, of the sago Pittacus, of 
tho historian ’Hellanlcus, and of the 
philosopher Theophrastus. 
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LSthS, river In the lower world, from 
wliitdj the shades drank, and thus ob¬ 
tained forgretfuliKiSB (Xpyi) of the past. 

Leto, called Ijatona by tlio Romans, 
daugrhtor of the Titan Coens and Phoebe, 
and inotlier of Apollo and Artemis, by 
Zeus. Tile love of Zeus procured for 
Loto the enmity of Hera. Pcrscnaitcd by 
Ibis jLToddcsH, Leto wandered from place 
to place, till slic came to 1 ielos (tf.r.), which 
was then a. floating: island and bor<t the 
najiie of Ortyjaria. H(Te she birth 

to Apollo and Artemis. Leto was wor- 
shifipod in conjunction with her children. 
Delos was the chief seat of her worship. 
<SVe T. 11. Dyer. The Goila of (frecne.. 

Leucas or Leucadia (Santa AJaura), 
island in the Ionian iSca. At the fs. 
extremity of the island, ojiposite C('i)hal- 
Icnia, was tlie c.('lebra.tcd promontory, 
variously called Jjoucas, l-eucatas, Leu- 
eates, or lieucato, on wliicli was a temple 
of Apollo JjCuc-adiuH. At the annual 
festival of the tfod it was the custom to 
east down suspoeted criminals from this 
promontory into the sea: birds wore 
attacbed to him, in order to break his fall; 
and if h(‘ readied the sea uninjured, boats 
were, rciady U) pick him up. This appears 
to hove l)ei‘n a form of trial by ordeal; but 
it gave rise to tlie story tlint lovers leaped 
from this rofjk in ordoi- to seek relief from 
the panffs of love. (See Sapj’HO.) For 
the identification of Ijcucadia with the 
Homeric Ithaca, ser Ithaca. 

Leucippus: 1. iSon of (Jenomaus. the 
lover of Daphne. 2. Son of Perieres, 
priiiei; of the Messenions, and father of 
Pboebo and Rilaira. 3. Son of Miletus, 
Gfoek r>hlloflopher. the fouuder of the 
atomic theory, which \vaH developed by 
Deiijoeritus. Althou^^li but one frag- 
jiieiit of liis works has survived, his (‘os- 
inoiogy is expounded by Diog^eues 
Laertius. He lived c. 440 n.c. 

Louc6phrys, city of Caria, (dose to a 
euriouH lake of warm water, and having a 
renowned temple of Artemis Lcuco- 
piiryna. 

Leuc6syri (‘White Syrians’), the Greek 
name for the inhabitants of Cappadocia, 
wiio were of the Syrian race, in (iontra- 
distinction to the Syrian tribes of a 
darker ccdoiir beyond the Taurus. 

Leuc&thda or Loucothde: 1. A marine 
goddess, was previously Jiio, the wife of 
Athamas. 2. Dnugliter of the Daby- 
loidan king Orchamus and Kurynomo. 
beloved by Apollo, was buried alive by 
h(T father. Apollo metamorphosed her 
into au incense shrub. 

Leuctra, small town in Hocotia, on the 
road from Plataoa to Thespiac. See 
Kpaminondas. 

Lex Duodecim Tabularum. The legal 
history of the Roman republic begins 
with the Twelve Tables. It was, strictly, 
the first and only Roman code; and its 
importance lies in this, that it substituted 
a public, WTltten body of laws, easily 
accessible and binding on all citizens of 
Rome, for an unwritten usage, the know¬ 


ledge of which was confined to a fow. 
Till the close of the republican period 
these laws were looked upon as a great 
l(‘gal charter, and in early times wore 
learned by heart in schools as a ‘toxt- 
book inspired by fate.’ This celebrated 
code, published about the year 450 b.c.. 
was engraved on bronze tablets and fixed 
on the rostra which stood in front of 
the curia (or senate house). Wo do not 
possess any part of tlie text in its original 
form: probably tins important witineas of 
the national progress was destroyed in 
the Gallic invasion (390 n.o.). Only 
detached fragments of tins code have 
survived, but they constitute about one- 
third of the whole code and sutlico to 
Indicate its character. One or two 
specimens will illustrate their laconic 
brevity: (1) One who has confessed a 
debt, or against whom judgment has been 
givcm, shall lie allowed thirty days in 
winch to pay it; (2) Wllene^ er a contract 
or conveyance is made, as it is speeified 
so l(3t it be binding; (3) If a jiatron 
defrauds bis client let him ]>e accursed. 
Among the few oll’encos visited with 
death, Cicero tells us, was ‘libel’ (orcen- 
laiio or maluta carmen). Ancient law 
am iiig the Romans vsas rather a matter 
of religious and ancestral custom than a 
definite expression of the national con¬ 
science on (jm^stions of abstract right or 
wrong. Law’, as w^e understand it, wtis 
but the consolidation of custom. Of 
Roman commentators upon the Law of 
the Twelve Tables there is a fairly long 
list; the most important of these writers 
is the jurist Gains (g.v.), who wrote In 
the times of Hadrian and the Antonines. 
For the Latin text of the fragments of the 
Twelve Tables the student Is referred to 
Wordsw'orth, Fragments and Spec miens 
of Early LcUin. Sec H. F. Jolowdoz, 
Historical Introduction to the Study of 
Homan Tmw (1932). 

Lib&nlus, Greek sophist and rhetori¬ 
cian, was the teacher of St. Basil and St. 
Chrysostom, and the friend of the 
emperor Julian. He was b. at Antioch, 
on the Orontes, r. a.d. 314, and d. c. 395. 
His life of Demosthenes and his ‘argu- 
menl-s’ to that orator’s speeches have a 
permanent Interest. Ho has justly been 
called ‘the last of tlio Hellenists.’ 

LIb&nus, a range of mountains on the 
confines of Syria and Palestine, dividing 
Phoonioe from Coele-Syria. Its highest 
summits are covered with perpetual 
snow, and its sides were in ancient times 
clothed with forests of cedars. It is 
considerably lower than the opposite 
range of Antilibanus, the highest point of 
w’hich is Mt. Hormon. In the Scriptures 
the word Lebanon is used for both ranges, 
and for either of them; but in classical 
authors the names Libanus and Antili¬ 
banus are distinctive terms. 

Llbentina, a surname of Venus among 
the Romans, by which she Is described 
as the goddess of sensual pleasure. 

Libdr or Liber P&t6r, a name frequently 
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icriven by tho Homan poets to the Greek 
iiaeebus or Dionysus, lint tho jrod 
Lil)er, and the ffodiieas J^il)era, were 
ancient Italian divinities, prosidinj? over 
the eultivatiou of tlie vine and the fertility 
ot the fields. 

Libertas, the goddess of Lilu^rty. to 
whom several UiTuph^s were erected at 
Koine. These temples must bo distin¬ 
guished from the Atrium Libertatis, 
which wns used as an otlleo of tho 
censors. Libertas originally jiersonified 
personal freedom, but in imperial times 
she stood for constitutional government. 
►She is represented in works of art ns a 
matron, with the jnlcus (a brimless felt 
cap), the sjonbol of liberty, or a wreath of 
laurel. 

Libethrum or LibSthra, ancient 
Thracian town in Pioria in Macedonia, 
on the slope of Olymjius, where Orpheus 
is said to have 1 ived. It \vas sacred to the 
Muses, hence called LJbctliridcs. 

Llbltina, ancient Italian divinity, 
originally a deity of voluptuous delights, 
but identified by the later Romans with 
Persephone, on account of her connection 
with the dead and their burial. At her 
temple at Rome everything necessary for 
funerals was kept, and persona might 
there either buy or hire siK^h things, 
lienee a person undertaking tho burial 
of a person (an undertaker) was railed 
libitinarius^ and his hnsitioss lihiHna; 
hence the exi)ression libitina funeribus 
7toii sufficiebat, i.e. they could not all bo 
buried. Roman poets frequently em¬ 
ploy her name in the sense of death itself. 

LIburnIa, district of lllyricum, along 
tlic coast of the Adriatic. Sea. Its 
inhabitants, tho Ijiburni, supported 
themselves by comnuTce and navigation. 
Their ships were remarkable for their 
swift sailing; and vessels built after the 
same model were called Libnrnicae or 
JAfmmae naves. It was to these light 
vessels that Augustus was indebted for 
liis victory at Actium. 

Llbj^a, the Greek name for the continent 
of Africa (g.v.). 

Libyphoenices, the inhabitants of the 
cities founded by the Phoenicians on the 
coast of the Carthagiuian territory. 
They were a mixed rat'c of thev Libyan 
natives with the Phoenician settlers. 

LIchas, an attendant of Heracles, 
brought his master the poisoned garment, 
and was hurled by him into the sea. 

Llclnlus: 1. C. Licinitts Calvus, sur- 
namod Stole, a name said to be derived 
from tho care with which he dug up tho 
shoots sT>ring1ng from the rot)ts of his 
vines. He brought the contest between 
the patricians and plebeians to a happy 
termination. He was tribune of the 
plebs from 376 to 367 B.C., and was sup¬ 
ported in his exertions by bis colleague, 
L. Soxtius Lateranus. The laws which 
he proposed were: (1) That in future no 
more consular tribunes should be ap- 
I)ointed, but that consuls should bo 
elected, one of whom should always be a 


plebeian. (2) A law regulating the 
affairs between debtor and creditor. (3) 
That tho Sibylline books should bo en¬ 
trusted to a college of ten men (decem¬ 
viri), half of whom should be plebeians. 
These rogations wore passed after a 
vehement opposition on the part of tho 
patriciaiLS, and L. Sextius was the first 
plebeian who obtained the consulship, 
366. Licinius was elected twice to tho 
eonsulshii). 364 and 361. 2. C. Licinius 

Mackh, Roman annalist and orator, was 
impeached of extortion by Oi(;ero, and 
committed suicide, 66 luc. 3. C. 
Licinius Mackr Calvus, sou of the last, 
orator and pf>et, was b. 82 u.c., and d. 
r. 4 7 or 46, in his 35th or 36th year. His 
most celebrated oration was delivered 
against Vatinius, who was defended by 
Cicero. All his works, including his 
elegies, are lost. 

Llclnlus, Roman emperor, a.d. 308-24, 
was a Dacian peasant by birtli, and was 
raised to the rank of Augustus by the 
emperor Galerius. He had the dominion 
of the East. Ho defeated IMaximinua 11, 
A.I). 314, and was himself defeated by 
Constantine, 315. A second war broke 
out l)etwcen Ideinius and Constantine in 
323, in which Licinius was deprived of his 
throne. In tho following year he was 
put to death by Constantine, iyee 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chap. xiv. 

Lictores, attendants upon Roman 
magistrates. They wore generally T>cr- 
soiLs of humble origin. Their town dress 
was tho toga, in triumphal processions a 
red coat, at funerals black. Under tho 
republic twelve lictors attended a consul, 
and proportionately fewer the magis¬ 
trates of lessor rank. Tho emperors had 
twelve lictors until the number was 
doubled by Domitian. Their duties were 
to clear the path, and they walked in 
single file carrying the fasces (g.v.). 

Liguria, district of Italy, bounded on 
the W. by the river Varus, and the 
Maritime Alps, wliich separated it from 
Transalpine Gaul, on tlie S.E. by the river 
Macra, which separated it from Etruria, 
on tho N. by the river Po, and on the S. 
by the Sinus Ligusticum. The Mari¬ 
time Alps and the Apennines run through 
the greater part of the country. Tho 
inhabitants, who came from N. Africa in 
neolithic times, were called by the Greeks 
Llgyes and Ligystlnl, and by the Romans 
Ligures (sing. Ligus, more rarely Ligur). 
In early times they inhabited the coasts of 
Gaul and Italy, from the mouth of tho 
Rhffne to ITsae in Etruria. They were 
divided by the Romans into Ligures 
Transnlpini and Cisalpini. The names 
of the principal tribes were: on the W. 
side of the Alps, the Salyes or Salluvii, 
Oxybli, and Deciates; on the E. side of 
the Alps, the Intemelli, Ingaunl, and 
Apuani near the coast, the Vaglenni, 
Salassi, and Taurlnl on the upper course 
of the Po, and the Laevi and Marlscl N. 
of the Po. The Ligurians were small of 
stature, but strong. In early times they 
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served as mercenariee in the Carthaf?inian 
armies, and they were subdued by the 
llorrjans only afttT a long struggle. 

Lllj^baeum {Marseda), town iii the W. 
of Sicily, with an excellent harbour, 
situated on a promontory of the same 
name. The town was founded by the 
Carthaginians iu n.c., and was the 
principal CJartiiaglnian fortress in Sicily. 

Limltes Rdmani, the name of a con- 
tlnuoiiH series of fortifications which the 
iiomaiis erected along the llhlne and the 
Danube, to protect their possessious from 
tiie attacks of the Germans. 

Lindum {Lincoln), town of the Coritani, 
in llritain, and a Homan colony. The 
modern name Lincoln derives from Lin- 
diim Colonia. 

Lingdnes: 1. People in Transalpine 
Gaul, Imunded by the Treviri on the N, 
and the Sequani on the S. Their chief 
town was Andeinatiiriuuin, afterwards 
Lingones (LanQrcs). 2. A brancii of the 
above-mentioned people, who migrated 
into Cisalpine Gaul along with the Hoii. 
and dwelt in the neighbourhood of 
Kavenna. 

Linus, the porRonlflcatiori of a dirge or 
lamentation, and therefore described as a 
son of Apollo by tl)e iiriueese F'Ramathe. 
Both Argos and Thebes claimed the 
honour of his birtli. Argive tradition 
related that Linus was exposed by bis 
mother after his birth, and was brought 
up by shepherds, but was afterwards toru 
to ])ieees by dogs. Psainathe’s grief 
betrayed her misfortune to her fatlior, 
who condemned her to death. Apollo, 
indignant at this cruelty, visited Argos 
with a plague; and the Argives en¬ 
deavoured to propitiate Psamathe and 
Linus by moans of saeriflcea and dirges 
which were called iini (Atroi). Ac¬ 
cording to B(»eotian tradition Linus was 
killed by Apollo, because he ventured 
upon a musical contest with the god. 
The Thebans distinguished between an 
earlier and later Linus; the latter is said 
to have instructed Ucracles in music, but 
to have boon killed by tlie hero. The 
Zinns-song was one of the ancient dirges 
which were perhaps laments for the 
departing summer; see Sir J. O. Frazer, 
Golden Bough, vol. ii. p. 2.52 (2nd ed.). 
In any case ' Linus * represents an old 
Greek nature ^od. 

Liris (Garigliano), more anciently called 
Clanis or Glauis, river in central Italy, 
risijig in the Apennines W. of l^ake 
Fucinus, flowing into tlie Sinus Caietonus 
near Minturnae, and forming tlie boun¬ 
dary between Latium and Campania. 
Its stream was sluggish, whence the 
Liris quiei/i aqua of Horace. 

Lissus, town in the S. of Dalmatia, at 
the mouth of the river Drilon, founded by 
Dionysius of Syracuse, 385 B.c., and pos¬ 
sessing an impregnable acropolis called 
Acrolissus. 

Litana Silva, forest on the Apennines, 
in Cisalpine Gaul. 

Litemum or Lintemum iPatria), town 


on the coast of Campania, at the mouth 
of the river Idris, It was to this place 
tliat the elder Scipio Afrieanus retired 
when the tribunes attempted to bring 
liim to trial, and here ho is said to have 
died. 

Livla; 1. Sister of M. Livius Druaus, 
the tribune, 91 u.c., married first to M. 
Porcius Cato, by whom she had Cato 
Utlcensls, and subsequently to Q. 
ServiUus Caepio, by whom she had a 
daughter, Scrvilia, the» mother of M. 
Brutus, who killed Caesar. 2. Livia 
Dritsilla, daiigliter of Livius Drusus 
Claudianus, married first to Til). Claudius 
Nero; and afterwards to Augusttis, who 
compelled her husband to divorce her, 
3S B.c, She had already borne her hus¬ 
band one Hou, the future emperor 
Tiberius, and at the time of l)er marriage 
with Augustus was pregnant witli 
another, wiio received the name of 
Drusus. She never had any children by 
Augustus, but she retained his affections 
till his death. On the accession of her 
son Tiberius to the throne, she attempted 
to obtain an equal share in the govern¬ 
ment; but this Tiberius would uot allow. 
She d, in a.d. 29, at the ago of 86. 3. 

O. Livilla, daughter of Drusus senior 
and Antonia, and the wife of Drusus 
junior, the son of the emperor Tiberins. 
She was seduced by Sejanus, who per¬ 
suaded her to poison her husband, a.d. 
23, a charge on which she was i>ut to death 
eight years later. 4. Julia Li villa, 
daughter of Gerinanieus and Agrippina. 

Livius, T., Homan historian, was h. at 
Patavium (r*adua), in the N. of Italy, 
59 B.c. The greater part of his life was 
spent in Horae, bat he returned to his 
native town before his death, which 
happened at tlie age of 76, in the fourth 
year of Tiberius, a.d. 17. His literary 
talents secured the patronage of 
Augustus. The great work of Livy is a 
history of Rome, extending from the 
foundation of the city to the death of 
Drusus, 9 B.C., and comprised iu 142 
books. Of these, thirty-five have des¬ 
cended to us; hut of the whole, with the 
exception of two, wo possess epitomes. 
The work has been divided into decades, 
containing ten books each. The first 
decade (books i-x) is entire, and em¬ 
braces the period from the foundation of 
the city to the year 294 b.c. The second 
decade (books xi-xx) is lost, and em¬ 
braced the period from 294 to 219. The 
tliird decade (books xxi-xxx) is entire. 
It embraces the period from 219 to 201, 
comprehending the whole of the second 
Punic War. The fourth decade (books 
xxxi-xl) is entire, and also one-half of the 
fifth (books xli-xlV). These fifteen books 
embrace the period from 201 to 167, and 
develop the progress of the Roman arms 
in Cisalpine Gaul, in Macedonia, Greece, 
and Asia, ending with the triumph of 
Aemilius Panins. Of the remaining 
books nothing remains except fragments. 
The style of Livy is clear and eloquent; 
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but he did not take much pains in ascer¬ 
taining the truth of events. His aim 
was to offer his countrymen a narrative 
which, while it gratified their vanity, 
should contain no startling improba¬ 
bilities or gross perversion of facts. 
His works are translated in Ever jean’s 
Library; also text and translation in 
Loeb library. The Oxford text is by 
R. S. Conway, C. F. Walters, and S. K. 
Johnson (1914-35). 

Livius Andrdnicus, earliest Roman 
poet, was a Greek, and the freedman of 
M. Livius Salinator. He wrote both 
tragedies and comedies in Ijatiu, and his 
first drama was acted 240 b.c. He also 
translated the Odyssey into Saturnian 
verse. The surviving fragments of his 
work are translat ed in E. H. Warmiiigton, 
Uvmains of Old Latin, Loeb Library. 

L6cri, sometimes called Locrenses by 
th(^ Romans, the inhabitants of twm 
districts in Greece called Locris. (1) 
Eastern Locris, extending from Thessaly 
and the jmss of Thermopylae along the 
coast to the frontiers of Boeotia, and 
bounded by Doris and Phocis on the W. 
It was a fertile and well-cultivated 
country. The N. part was inhabited by 
the Locri Epicnomidii, who derived their 
name from Mt. Cnemis. The S, part was 
inhabited by the Locri Opuntii, w’ho 
derived their name from their principal 
town. Opus. 'Fho two tribes were 
separated by Daphnus, a small slip of 
land, which at one time belonged to 
Phocis (2) Western Locris, or the 
country of the Locri Ozolae, was bounded 
on the N. by Doris, on the W. by Aetolia, 
on the B. by Phocis, and on the S. by the 
Corinthian Gulf. The country is moun¬ 
tainous, and for the most part unpro¬ 
ductive. Mt. Oorax from Aetolia, and 
Mt. Parnassus from Phocis, occupy the 
greater part of it. The Locri Ozolae 
were a colony of the Western Locrians, 
and wore more uncivilized. They 
resembled their neighbours, the Aetolians, 
both in their predatf>ry habits and in their 
mode of warfare. Their cliicf town was 
Amiihisaa (q.r.). 

Ldcri Eplz$ph:^rli, ancient Greek city in 
Lower Italy, situated in the S.E, of 
Bruttium, N. of the promontory of 
Zephyrium, from which it w'as said to 
have derived its surname Epizephyrii, 
though others simpose this name given 
to the place simply because it lay to the 
W. of Greece. It was founded by the 
Locrians from Greece, c. 700 B.c. The 
Inhabitants regarded themselves as des¬ 
cendants of Ajax OIlous; and as he 
resided at the town of Naryx among the 
Opuntii, the poets gave the name of 
Narjmia to Locris, and called the founders 
of the town the Narycii Locri, For the 
same reason the pitch of Bruttium is 
frequently called pix Narycia. Locri 
was celebrated for its laws. {See 
Zaleucus.) Near the town was a 
temple of Proserpina. 

Ldcusta or Lficusta, female poisoner, 


employed by Agrippina in poisoning the 
emperor Claudius, and by Nero for dis¬ 
patching Britannicus. She was put to 
death in the reign of Galba. 

Lolllus, M., consul, 21 B.c., and 

governor of Gaul, IG b.c., was appointed 
by Augustus ns tutor to his grandson, C. 
Caesar. He left a huge fortune. Horace 
addressed an ode (iv. 9) to Lolllus. 

Londinlum {London), a town of the 
Cantii, in Britain: it later became the 
capital of the province. The original site 
was probably a hillock beside the Wal- 
brt)ok. London is first mentioned in the 
reign of Nero as a flourishing town fre¬ 
quented by Roman merchants. It was 
taken, and its inhabitants massacred, by 
ttui revolt of Boudieca, a.d. 61, and it is 
from after this date that the chief remains 
have survived. The wall was built in 
A.J>. 140: it ran from a fort near the 
present site of the Tower, and continued 
along the Minories to Cripph^gate, New¬ 
gate, and Ludgate. The area of the city 
was now some 330 acres, and a bridge 
connected it with a suburb on the S. 
bank. London was the central point 
from which all the Roman roads in 
Britain diverged: a fragment of tlie 
MiUiarmm Anrewn. on wliich the miles 
on the roads were numbered, may be seen 
on the wall of St. Svvithun’s church in 
Cannon Street. As a result of enemy 
bombing in the Second World War, ex¬ 
tensive remains of Rrmian Ijondon have 
come to light in the form of foundations 
and domestic articles. Sec Royal Com- 
rnussion on Historical Monuments, London 
{Roman) (1928); Journal of Roman 
Studies for subsequent finds. 

Longinus, Greek philosopher and gram¬ 
marian of the tldrd century of our era. 
Ho taught philosophy ami rhett)ric at 
Athens, and Porphyry was among his 
pupils. He afterwards went to the oast, 
where he became acquainted with 
Zcuobia, of Palmyra, who made him her 
teacher of Greek literature. It was 
mainly through his advice that she threw 
off her allegiance to the Roman empire. 
On her capture by Aurelian in 273, 
Longinus w^as put to death by the 
emperor. See also Pseudo-Lonoinub. 

Longus, a Greek sophist, of uncertain 
date iii the fourth or fifth century a.d., 
the author of an extant orotic work, 
Daphnis and Chloe. Tliornley’s trans¬ 
lation, revised, is published wdth text in 
Loeb Library. 

Lorium or Lorli, small place in Etruria, 
on the Via Aurelia, where Antoninus 
Pius died. 

Ldtis, nymph, who, to escape the 
embraces of Priapus, was metamorphosed 
Into a tree, called after her Lotus. 

Ldtdph&gi (‘lotus-eaters’), mentioned 
by Homer {Od. lx. 84 ff). 

Lua, also called Lua Mater or Lua 
Saturn!, early Italian divinity, to whom 
were dedicated the arms taken in battle. 

LQcSnla, district in Lower Italy, 
bounded on the N. by Campania and 
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Sainnium, on the E. by Apulia and the surname of several goddesses of light, as 
Gull’ of "rarentuin, on the S. by ilruttium, Artemis, Aurora, and Hecate, 
and on the W. by the Tyrrhene Sea. It Lucillus, C., Ttoman satirist, was b. 
was separated from CaTiipania by the at Suessa of the Aururuvi, 180 n.c., and li. 
river Silarus, and from Hruttium by the at Naples, 102, in the 78th year of his age. 
liver Laus. Liicania was celebrated for lie was the first to mould’Roman satire 
its oxen. Hence the elephant was at first into that form which w as developed by 
called by the Homans a Lucanian ox Horace, RersiUH, and Juvenal. Frag- 
(Liicas bos). The interior w’as originally ments survive, and arc published with 
iiiliabited by the Chones and Oenotrians. translation by E. H. Warniington, 
The Lucanians proper were Sahelli, who Jiemains of Old Latin (Loeb Library, 
H(ittled in both Lucanla and Brutthmi. ]0.‘18). 

They not only expelled or subdued Lucina, the goddess of light, or rather 
tlie’Oenotrians, but gradually acquired the goddess that brings to light, and hence 
possession of most of the Greek cities presides over the birth of children. See 
wliich flourished on the coast. Tbt‘y also Juno. 

wca-e subdued by the Homans after Lucretla, the wife of li. Tarquinius 
JPyrrhus had left Italy. Collatiniis, who was raped by 8cx. 

Lucanus, M. Annaeus, usually called Tarquinius. See Tarquinius. 

Ijiiean, Homan jioet, b. at Corduba in Lucretius Carus, T., Homan poet, b. 
8pam, A.i). 39. His father w'as L. 94 B.C., is said to have been driven mad 

Annaeus INlela, a brother of M. Seneca, by a love potion, and to have perished 
the philosoplu r. Lucan was brought up by his owm hand, ,05 n.o. It is. however, 
at Home. He eml)arked in the eon* probable that this story w^as an invention 
spiracy of Piso against Nero; and upon by an enemy of the Eiiicureans. Lu- 
discovery w'as compelled to put an end to cretins is the author of a philosophical 
his life. Ho d. a.d. 05, in the 20th year poem, in hexameters, divided into six 
of his age. There is extant a heroic poem books, addressed to C. Memmius Gemol- 
hy Lucan, in ten books, originally lus, who was i)raetor in 58, and entitled 
entitled lielluin Civile, but subsequently IJt Rerurn Natura. It contains an 
kmnvn as Pharsalin, which relates the exposition of the doctrines of Epicurus, 
struggle between Caesar and Pompey. This poem is admitted to be the greatest 
‘i’hc tenth hook is imperfect. Best cd. of didactic poems. The best edition of 
hy A. E, Housman (1920). The poem the iJc Aafnra is Munro’s (4th od., 

has been rendered into English verse by 1886), with English prose rendering. 
E. Ridley (2nd ed. 1919). The Oxford text is by C. Bailey, whose 

Lucceius, L., friend of Cicero, wans an translation is In the Oxford Translations 
unsuccessful candidate for the consulship, series. A verse translation is also in 
along with Julius Caesar, in 60 n.c. He Everyman’s Library. See W. Y, Sellar, 
W’l'otc a history of Rome, commencing Roman Poets of the Republic (1905), and 
with the Social War, G. D. Hadzsits, Lucretius and his Influ- 

Lucianus, usually called Lucian, Greek ence (1934); E. E. Sikes, Lucretius (1930). 
w'riter and greatest of second-century Lucrinus L&ous was the inner i)art of 
Sophists, b. at Saraosata, the capital of the Sinus Cumamis or Putoolanus, a bay 
Cornmagene, in Syria, ft. in the reign of on the coast of Campania, between the 
M. Aurelius. He practised as an advo- promontory Misenum and Puteoli. At 
cate at Antiocli, and afterwards travelled a very early period the Lucrine lake was 
through Greece, giving instruction in separated from the remainder of the 
rhetoric. Late in life he obtained the bay by a dike 8 stadia in length, and 
otilce of procurator of part of Egypt, thus became an inland lake. Its waters 
Liadan’s Dialogues are treated in a remained salt, and were celebrated for 
variety of styles, from seriousness down their oyster beds. Behind the Lucrine 
to humour and buffoonery. Some are lake was another lake called Avernus. 
omployod in attacking the heathen philo- (See Avernus Lacus.) The Lucrine 
Sophy and religion, others are mere pic- lake was filled up by a volcanic eruption 
tures of manners without any polemic in 1538, when a conical mountain rose in 
drift. See the edition of C. Jaoobltz its place (Monte Niiovo). 

<1896). The best version of his works in Lucullus, L, LIcInius, celebrated as the 
English is that published in the Oxford conqueror of Mithrldates, fought on the 
Translations series by H. W. and F. G, side of 8ulla In the civil wars with the 
Fowler (4 vols., 1906). Marian party, was praetor 78 b.c., and 

Lucifer, or Phosphorus (‘brlnger of consul 74. In 74 he received the conduct 
light'), is the name of the planet Venus, of the war against Mithridates (g.v.), 
when seen In the morning before sunrise, which he carried on for eight years with 
The same planet was called Hesperus, great success. But being unable to end 
Vesperugo, Vesper, Noctifer, or Noc- the war in consequence of mutiny, he was 
turnus, when it appeared in the heavens superseded in the command by Acilius 
nfter sunset. Luclier os a personification Glabrio, 67 b.c. On his return to Rome 
is called a son of Astraeus and Aurora or Lucullus devoted himself to a life of 
Eos, of Ocphalus and Aurora, or of Atlas, luxury. He d. in 57 or 50. He was a 
He is called the father of Ceyx, Daedalion, patron of literature. He also composed a 
«a,nd of the Hesperides. Lucifer is also a history of the Marsio War in Greek. 6’ee 
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Th. Mommsen, Histcyni of Rome, vol. iv; ( who was worshipped in Lycia, especially 


J. M. Cobban, Senate and Provinces 
(1935). 

Lugdiinum (Lyons), town of Gallia 
Lngdiinonsis, at the conllnenoe of the 
Arar (Sa6ne) and the Kliodaiius (RhOne), 
was made a Roman colony, 43 ii.c., and 
became under Augustus the capital of the 
province, and the residence of the Roman 
governor. 

Luna, goddess of the moon. See 
Selene. 

Luna (Luni), Ktruscan town, situated 
on the left liank of the Macra, about 4 
miles from the coast, originally formed 
part of Liguria. It possessed a harbour 
at the mouth of the river, called Lunae 
Portus ((Julf of Spezia). In 177 B.c. 
L\ina was made a Homan colony. 

Lupercalia, festival of expiation and 
puriheation held in Rome in honour of 
Faunus, on 15th February, 

Lupus, Rutllius, author of an extant 
rhetorical treatise in two books, entitled 
JJe Fiffiiris Senfentiarum et Klocuiionis, 
an abridgement of a work by Gorgiaa 
(first century n.C.). He lived tlrst 
century a.d. 

Lusitania. See Hispanta. 

Lut6tia, or Lutetia Pansidrum (Paris), 
capital of the J^arisii in Gallia Lugduu- 
ensis. Here Julian was proclaimed 
emperor, a.d. 360. 

Lyaeus (‘ care-dispeller'), a name for the 
god Dionysus, 

Lyoaea, festival of Zeus, held on Mt. 
Lycaeus, in Arcadia. 

Lyoadn, king of Arcadia, son of 
Pelasgus. He served before Zeus a dish 
of human flesh, when tlie god visited him. 
Lycaon and all hia sons, with the excep¬ 
tion of Nyctimua, were killed by Zeus 
with a flash of lightning, or, according to 
others, were changed into wolves. See 
R. P. Kckels, (h-eek Wolf-Lore (1937 >, 

LyeSum, name of one of the three 
ancient gymnasia at Athens, called after 
the temi)le of Apollo Lycous, in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. It was the place whore 
Aristotle and the Peripatetics taught. 

Lyoia, district on the S. side of Asia 
Minor. Homer, who gives Lycia a 
prominent place in the Iliad, represents 
its chieftains, Glaucus and Sarpedon, as 
descended from the royal family of Argos. 
(For legends connected with Lycia, see 
BELLi'UiOPHON; Harpviae.) Lycia was 
colonized by the Greeks at an early 
period, and its historical inhabitants were 
Greeks. They and the Cillcians were the 
only people W. of the Halys whom 
Croesus did not conquer, and they wore 
the last who resisted the Persians. 
Though conquered by the latter in 546, 
they were freed by Cimon about seventy- 
eight years later. But they fell once 
more under Persian rule, and remained 
80 until they submitted to Alexander. 
In Kornan times Lycia enjoyed a con¬ 
siderable measure of freedom until the 
reign of Vespasian. 

Lj)oius, the Lycian, surname of Apollo, 


at l*atara, whore ho had an oracle. The 
Lyciae sories in Virgil are the responses 
of the oracle at Patara. 

Li)o5m3des, king of the Dolopians, in 
the island of Scyros, to whose court 
Achilles was sent, disguised as a maiden, 
by his mother Thetis, who was anxious to 
prevent his going to the Trojan War. 
Hero Achilles became, by Dtiidamia, the 
daughter of Lycomedcs, the father of 
Pyrrhus or Neox)tolemus. Lycornedes 
treacherously killed Theseus by thrusting 
him down a rock. 

Lycon, of Troas, Peripatetic philo¬ 
sopher, and disciple of Straton (q.v.), 
wdiom he succeeded as head of the 
Peripatetic school, 272 b.c. 

Lyc6phron, grammarian and poot, was 
a native of Clialcis in FiUhoea, and lived 
at Alexandria, under I'toleniy Phila- 
delphus (285-247 B.c.). He was the 

author of an extant poem on the fall of 
Troy, entitled Alexandra. The obscurity 
of this work is proverbial. Text and 
translation by A. \V. Mair are published 
in (Jallitnachus, Lycophron, Araius (Loeb, 
1921). The Scholia of Tzetzos, a com- 
inenLiry on the poem, are far more 
valuable than the poem itself. They are 
}>ublished by K. ycheer (1908). 

Lj)o6r6a, an ancient town at the foot of 
Mt. Lycorea. (See also J^arnassus.) 
Apollo has the surname of Lycoreus. 

Lycurgus: 1. Sou of Dryas, and king of 
the Edones in Thra(’e, famous for his 
persecution of DJonysus and of his wor¬ 
ship in Tliraco. He was driven mad by 
the gods, and was killed. 2. Spartan 
legislator, was the sou of Eunomus, king 
of Sparta, and brother of Polydectes. 
The latter succeeded his father as king of 
Sparta, and afterwards died, leaving his 
queen with cliild. The ambitious woman 
proposed to Lycurgus to destroy her 
offspring if he would share the throne 
with her. He seemingly consented; but 
when she bad given birth to a son 
(Cliarilaus), he openly proclaimed him 
king; and, as next of kin, acted as his 
guardian. But to avoid suspicion of 
ambitious designs, Lycurgus left Sparta. 
He is said to have visited Crete, Ionia, 
and Egypt, and to havo penetrated even 
as far as India. His return to Sparta was 
welcomed. Sparta was in a state of 
anarchy and licentiousness. Lycurgus 
made a new division of property, and 
remodelled the whole constitution, mili¬ 
tary and civil. After ho had obtained 
for bis institutions an approving oracle of 
the god of Delphi, he exacted a promise 
from tlie T)eople not to make any altera¬ 
tions in his laws before his return. Ho 
now left Sparta to finish his life in volun¬ 
tary exile, in order that his countrymen 
might be bound by their oath to pre¬ 
serve his constitution Inviolate for ever. 
Where and how he died, nobody could 
tell. Lycurgus was regarded in antiquity 
as the lawgiver of Sparta, but there is no 
evidence for believing that ho ever 
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Lysippus, of Slcyon, Greek sculptor, 
was a conteniporary of Alexander the 
Great, who is reported to have said that 
no one should paint him but Apelles, and 
no one make his statue but Lysippus. 
Of extant statues by him, the most 
famous are the ‘Alias’ (probably a con¬ 
temporary copy of the original) and the 
‘ Apoxyomenos’ (probably a marble copy, 
now in tlie Vatican). In Lysippus’ 


work the ideal athlete is more perfectly 
portrayed than anywhere else, ills 
statue of ‘Opportunity’ gave rise to the 
proverb ‘Take time by the forelock.’ 
See F. P. Johnson, Lysippus (1927). 

Lysis, Pythagort^an philosopher, 
teacher of Epaminondas. 

Lystra, city of Lyeaonia, on tla^ confines 
of Isauria, celebrated as f)tie chief scone of 
the preaching of Paul and Harnabas. 


M 


Mac&reus, son of Aeolus, who com¬ 
mitted Incest with his sister Canace. 
Issa, daughter of Macareus, la called 
Macarels. 

Maccabaei, the descendants of the 
family of the heroic Judas Maccabi or 
Maccabaeua, a surnaiue which he ob¬ 
tained from his glorious victories. (From 
the Hebrew inakkah, ‘a hammer.’) They 
were also called Asamonaei, from 
Asamonaeus, or Chasrnon, the ancestor 
of Mattathias, and his five sons, John, 
Simon, Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan; 
or, in a shorter form Asmonael or Has- 
monael. The family first obtained dis¬ 
tinction by their resisting the attempts of 
Antioehus IV Epiphanes, king of Syria, 
to root out the worship of Jehovah. 
They succeeded in delivering their 
country from the Syrian yoke, and 
became the rulers of Judaea. Tiie 
revolt, which became a war of national 
independence, was begun by Mattathias. 
After his death it was carried on by his 
third son, Judas, who took the name of 
Maccabaeus. In IGO b.c. he was killed 
in battle, and later, 143, his brother 
Jonathan, who succeeded him, was mur¬ 
dered. Under Simon, however, the 
country became virtually Independent 
of Syria. He was succeeded by his son, 
Joannes. (See Hyrcanus.) See 1 and 2 
Maccabees (in the Apocrypha); Josephus, 
AnliquUies, xl. 

M^c6ddnla, country in Europe, N. of 
Greece, originally named Emathia. Its 
boundaries were enlarged by the con¬ 
quests of Philip. Very little is known of 
the history of Macedonia till the reign of 
Amyntas I, a contemporary of Darius 
Hystaspis; but from that time their 
history is connected with that of Greece, 
till at length Philip, the father of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, bec.ame the virtual 
master of the whole of Greece. The 
conquests of Alexander extended the 
Macedonian supremacy over a great part 
of Asia: and the Macedonian kings con¬ 
tinued to exercise their sovereignty over 
Greece till the conquest of Perseus by the 
Romans, 168, brought the Macedonian 
monarchy to a close. Macedonia was 
then divided into four districts. See 
S. Casaon, Macedonia, Thrace, and 
Illyria (1926). 


M&cer, Aemllius: 1. Homan poot, 
naUve of Verona. He d. in Asia, 16 
He wrote a poem on birds, snakes, and 
medicinal plants of whicb a fow fragments 
survive. 2. We must distinguish from 
Acmilius Maccr of Verona a poet Macer, 
who wrote on tlio Trojan War. 11 (; was 
alive in a.d. 12 , since he is addressed by 
Ovid in that year (Kx Pont. ii. 10, 2). 

Macer, LIcInius. See LiCl Ni VH, 2. 

M&cha5n, son of Aesculapius, the 
surgeon of the Greeks in the Trojan War. 
led the Thessalian trof)ps with his brother 
Podalirius. He was killed by Eurypylus 
the son of Telephus. 

Maorinus, M. Opelllus Sfiverus, Roman 
emperor, April, a.p. 217-Juue 218, and 
suecessor of Cararalla, wdiorn ho had 
caused to bo assassinated. He was put 
to death by the generals of Elagabalus. 

Macrdblus, Ambrosius, Roman gram¬ 
marian, who lived c. a.d. 400, wrote 
.several works, of which the most im¬ 
portant are: (1) A treatise in sevem books, 
entitled Saturnalia Convivia, consisting 
of dissertations on history, mythology, 
criticism, and various points of anti¬ 
quarian research. (2) A commentary 
on Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis. See 
T. Whittaker, Macrohius (192.3). 

Maeander, river in Asia Minor, pro¬ 
verbial for its wanderings, rising in the S. 
of Phrygia, flowing between Lydia and 
Caria, of which It forms the boundary, 
and at last falling into the Icarian Sea 
between Myus and Prieno. As a god 
Maeander is described as the father of the 
nymph Cyane, who was the mother of 
Caunus. Hence the latter is called by 
Ovid Maeandrius juvenis. 

MaecSnas, C., Roman oquos, but des¬ 
cended both on his father’s and mother's 
side from the Imoumones of Etruria. 
His paternal ancestors were the Cilnii, a 
powerful family at Arretiurn, and his 
maternal ancestors the Maecenates, at 
Arretiurn. Maecenas was the friend and 
minister of Augustus. But towards the 
latter years of his life a coolness sprang 
up between them, and Maecenas retired 
from public life. He d. 8 B.o. The fame 
of Maecenas rests on his patronage of 
Virgil and Horace. See also Horatius 
Flaoous and Viroilius. 

Maecianus, Lucius Volusius, Roman 
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jurist who fl. in the second century a.d. 
H (3 held many official posts under 
Antoninus I^ius, and also under Marcus 
Aurelius whose tutor he had la^en. Ho 
was the author of several k^jral books and 
is quoted in the Digcfit. In 1930 two 
inscriptions werc^ found at Ostia Kivinj? a 
coinplcte list of his offices. 

Maedica, country of tlie Maodl in the 
W. of Thrar*c. 

Maelius, Sp., the riohest of the plebeian 
kniffhts, bouf-rbt up corn in Etruria in tl>o 
^rcat famine at Homo in 440 b.c. Tiiis 
corn he sold to the i)oor at a small 
price, or distributed it g:ratuitously. The 
liatriciaus accused him of aiming to be 
king, and appointed Cineinnatus dic¬ 
tator. C. Servilius Ahala, the master of 
the horse, summoned Maeliua to appear 
))efore tJie tribunal of the dictator; but as 
be refused to go, Ahala slew him. His 
property was confiseated, and his house 
pulled down; its vacant site, which was 
called the Aequlnmeliurn, continued a 
memorial of his fate. 

Maenades. See Bacchae. 

Maonalus, mountain in Arcadia, ex¬ 
tending from Megalopolis to Tegea, cele¬ 
brated as the haunt of J*an. Roman 
l)oets use the adjectives Mae.nalhw and 
Maenalis as equivalent 1o Arcadian. 

Maenius, C., consul, 338 b.(\, with 
L. Furius Carnillus, He captured the 
Antiato fleet. The beaks of the ships 
{rostra) were fixed to a platform in the 
Forum used by public speakers, to which 
tlioy gave their name. The famous 
balcony (Maenianum) of the Basilica 
Porcia, supported by the columna 
Maen ia, was almost certainly erected not 
by the cnnsul Maenius, but by one of his 
descendants. 

Maedtis Palus (Sea of Azov), inland sea 
on the borders of Europe and Asia, N. 
of the J^ontus Enxinus {Black Sea), with 
which it comniuiiicatcs by the Bosporus 
Cimmerius (q.v.). The Scythian tribes 
on its banks were called by the name of 
Maeotae or Maeotlci. Tlie sea had also 
tlio nam(!B of Ciinrncriuui or Bosporicum 
l\Iare. 

M&gi, tlie order of I’ersian priests. 
See Zoroaster. 

Magna Mater. See Ruka. 

Magnentius, Roman emperor in the 
West, A.D. 350-3, obtained the throne by 
the murder of Constaus. but was defeated 
by Constantius, and put an end to his own 
life. 

M&go, the name of several Cartha¬ 
ginians, of whom the most celebrated 
were: 1. Son of Hamilcar Barca, and 
youngest brother of the famous Haiiuibal. 
Ho carried on the war for many years in 
Spain; and after the Carthaginians bad 
been driven out of that country by 
Scipio, he landed in Liguria, where he 
remained two years (205-203 B.c.). 2. 

The author of a work upon agriculture in 
the Ibinic language, in twenty-eight 
books, wldch was translated into Latin. 

M&ia, daughter of Atlas and Ploione, 


was the eldest of the Pleiades, and the 
most beautiful of the seven sisters. In a 
grotto of Mt. CylJene, in Arcadia, she 
became by Zeus the mother of Hermes. 
The Romans identifled her with an old 
Italian goddess of the spring. 

MajdrlanuB, Julius V&ldrliis, emperor of 
the West. a.d. 457-Gl, was raised to the 
empire by Riclmer. He prepared to 
invade Africa but his fleet was destroyed 
by the Vandals, whereupon he made peace 
with Genseric. His popularity excited 
tlie jealousy of Illcimer. who compelled 
him to abdicate and then commit snicido. 

M&l&ca (Mdlaga), important town on 
the coast of Hispania Baotica, founded by 
the I'hoenicians. 

M&15a, or -Sa, promontory on the S.E. 
of Laconia. 

Malls, district in the S. of Thessaly, on 
the Maliacns Sinus, and opposite the 
N.W. point of the island of Euboea. It 
extended as far as the pass of Thermo¬ 
pylae. Its Inhabitants, the Maliensee, 
were Dorians, and belonged to the 
Ainphictyonic League. 

Mamercus, the name of a distinguislied 
family of the Aemilia gens in the early 
tirr^^s of the republic. 

Mamers, the Oscan name of the god 
Mars {qa\). 

Mamertini. Messana. 

M&millus, a distinguished family in 
Tusculum. It was to a member of this 
family, Octavius Mamllius, that Tar- 
quinius betrothed his daughter; and on 
his expulsion from Rome, Ids son-in-law 
roused the Latin people against the 
republic, and perished in the battle at 
liake Regillus. The Mamilii afterwards 
removed to Rome. 

Mamurra, Roman eq aes, 5. at Forrniae, 
was pracfectus faJbram in Julius Caesar’s 
army in Gaul and Spain, and amassed 
groat riches. Horace calls Forrniae, in 
ridicule, Mamurrararn urbs, from which 
and from four shameRil allusions by 
Catullus we may infer that the name cf 
Mamurra had become a byword of con¬ 
tempt. 

Mancinus, C. Hostillus, consul 137 n.c., 
was defeated by the Numantiues. and 
purchased his safety by making peace. 
The senate refused to recognize it, and 
went through the hypocritical ceremony 
of delivering him over to the enemy, who 
rt^fused to accept him. 

Mines (from the old Latin mantis « 
good), name which the Romans gave to 
the souls of the departed, who were the 
object of cult. Hence on sepulchres we 
find 1). M. S., that is, Dts Manibus 
Sacrum. In course of time the Di Manes 
were identified with the deceased ancestor 
of a family, and even with the gods of the 
underworld. 

M&ndtho, Egyptian priest of Serapls, in 
the reign of the first Pt-olemy, who wrote 
in Greek (third century b.o.) an account 
of the reli^on and liistory of Egypt. His 
history contained an account of the 
dynasties of kings. The work Itself is 
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lost; hat a list of tho dynastios is pre- 
Bei'ved in Julius Africanns and Eusobhis. 

Manilius: 1. C., trihiino of the plehs, 
GR B.C., proposed the law (Manilla Lex), 
praritfnff to Pompey tho command of 
tho war against Mitnridates, and which 
Cicero supported in an extant oration. 
2. Roman poet, who lived in the time of 
Augustus, and the author of an extant 
astrological poem in five books, entitled 
Astronomica, Cf. J. W. Mackail, Latin 
Literature (1891)), pp. 1.5U-G(), and A. E. 
Housuian, cditio minor (1932). 

Manlius, M., consul 392 li.c., took 
refuge in the Capitol when Romo was 
taken by tho Gauls in 390. One night, 
when tho Gauls endeavoured to ascend 
the Capitol, Manlius was roused from his 
sleep by the cackling of tho geese; col¬ 
lecting his men, he succeeded in driving 
back the enemy, who had reached tho 
summit of the hill. From this heroic 
deed he received the surname of (l!apito- 
linus. In 385 he defended the cause of 
tho plebeians, who were sutferiiig from tho 
treatment of their patrician creditors. In 
384 he was charged with liigh treason by 
the patricians; and being condemned to 
dentil by the people, he was hurled down 
the Tarpoian rock. Tho members of the 
Manila gens accordingly resolved that 
none of them should ever bear in future 
the praenomen of Marcus. 

Mantinea, ancient town in Arcadia. It 
is celebrated for the battle fought (362 
13.c.) under its walls between the Spartans 
and Thebans. (See also Epamino.vpab.) 
In oonsequence of Its treaciiery to the 
Achacans, Aratus put to death its leading 
citizens, sold the rest as slaves, and 
changed its name into Antigonia, in 
honour of Antigouus JJoson. The em¬ 
peror Hadrian restored to the place Its 
ancient name, 

Mant5, prophetess, daughter of Tire- 
sias, and mother of Mopsus. 

Mantha, town in Gallia Transpadana, 
on an island in the river Mirioius, is cele¬ 
brated because Virgil, who was born at 
the neighbouring village of Andes, 
regarded Mantua as his birthplace. 

M&rUthdn, village of Attica, situated 
near a bay on the E. coast, 22 miles from 
Athens by one road, and 2t} miles by 
another. It stood in a plain, extending 
along tho seashore, about 6 miles in 
length, and from 3 to 11 miles in breadth, 
and surrounded on the other three sides 
by rocky hills. Two marshes bound the 
extremity of the plain. Here was fought 
the celebrated battle between the Persians 
and Athenians, 490 ii.c. Tho Persians 
were drawn up on the plain, and the 
Athenians on some portion of the high 
ground above. The tumulus raised over 
the Athenians who fell in the battle is still 
to he seen. 

Maroellus, the name of a plebeian 
family of the Claudia gens. 1. M. 
CLAUDfcrs Marcellus, celebrated as five 
times consul, and the conqueror of 
Syracuse. In his first consulship, 222 


B. c., Marcellus distinguished himself by 

slaying in battle with his own hand 
liritomartiis or Viridomarus, Idiig of tho 
Insubrian Gauls, whose spoils he aftcr- 
w’ards dedicated ns spolia opima in tho 
temple of Jupiter Fesretrius. This was 
tho third and last iiistanc*e In Roman 
history in which such an offering was 
made. Marcellus was one of the chief 
Roman generals in the second Punic War. 
He took Hyracuae in 211 n.c., after a siege 
of two years. (*SV.c Archimedp^s.) Mar- 
CA3llus fell in battle against Hannibal in 
208. 2. M. Claudius Mahci^llus, con¬ 

sul 51 B.C., and a bitter enemy of Caesar. 
In 40 B.c. be was pardoned by Caesar; 
whereupon Cicero returned thanks to 
Caesar in tho extant oration Pro Marcdlo. 
Marcellus, who w'as then living at 
Mytilene, set out on Ills return; but he 
was murdered at tho Piraeus by his 
own attendant, P. Magius Chilo. 3. C. 
Claudius Marcp:llits, brother of No. 2, 
and also an enemy of Caesar, was consul 
in 49, when the civil war broke out. 4. 

C. Claitdius Marcjollus, first cousin of 
the two preceding, and, like them, an 
enemy of Caesar. He was consul in 50, 
but he did not join Pompey in Greece, 
and was pardoned by Ckicsar. 5. M. 
Claudius Marceli.ub. son of the pre¬ 
ceding and of Octavia, tho daughter of 
C. Octavius and sister of Augustus, was 
5. In 42. Augustus, who had probably 
desstined him for his successor, adopted 
liiin as his son, and gave him his daughter 
Julia in marriage (25 b.c.). In 23 he was 
curule aodile, but died in the same year, 
to the great grief of Augustus. Marcellus 
is commemorated by Virgil in a passage 
{Aen, vi. 860-8G) recited by the poet 
to Augustus and Octavia. 

Marclus, the name of a Roman gens, 
which claimed descent from Anciis 
Marcius, the fourth king of Romo. 
Coriolanus belonged to this gens; and at a 
later time it was divided Into the families 
of Phllippus, Rex, and Butilus. Sec also 
l^niLippus, II. 

Marcius, Italian fleer, whose prophetic 
verses (Carwina Marciann) were dis¬ 
covered in 213 B.C., and preserved in tho 
Capitol with tho .Sibylline books. 

Marc5mannj, that is, ‘ men of the mark 
OP border,' German people, of the Suebio 
race, originally dwelt between the Rhine 
and the Danube, but under their chief¬ 
tain, Maroboduus, they migrated Into 
Bohemia and part of Bavaria. Here they 
settled after subduing the Boil, and 
founded a kingdom which extended S. 
os far as the Danube. Later the Mar- 
comanni, with the Quad! and other Ger¬ 
man tribes, carried on war with the 
emperor M. Aurelius, which lasted during 
his reign, and was only ended by his son 
Commodus purchasing peace when he 
ascended the throne, a.d. 180. 

Marddnlus, Persian general, son of 
Gobryas, and nephew of Darius Hys- 
taspis. In 492 b.c. Darius sent him to 
punish Eretria and Athens for the aid 
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they had Riven to the loniana; hnt his 
lleet was destroyed by a st/Orm off Mt. 
Athos, and liis land forces wore partly 
destroyed on his passage through Ma('.e- 
donia by the llrygians, a Ttiraeian trit>e. 
On the accofisiou of Xerxes he instigated 
the expedition against Greece. After 
tlie defeat of the J^ersiaria at Salaniis 
(480) ho was left by Xerxes to conquer 
(Ireece; hut he was defeated in 479, near 
Idataea, by Pausanias, and was slain in 
the battle. 

M&rea, town of Lower Egypt, which 
gave its name to the district and lake of 
Mareotis. The lake was separated from 
the Mediterranean by the neck of land 
r>n which Alexandria stood, and supplied 
with water by the Canopic branch of the 
Nile, and by (ranals. 

Margl&na, i)rovince of the Persian 
empire, bounded on the E. by liactriana, 
on the N.E. and N. by the river Oxus, 
and on the W. hy Hyrcania. It received 
its name from the river Margns {Marghab) 
On this river stood the capital, Antio- 
eliia Margiana, founded by Alexander 
the Great, and rebuilt by Antiochus I. 

Marica, Latin nymph, mother of 
Latinus by Faimiis, was worshipped by 
the inhabitants of Minturnac, in a grove 
on the river biris. The country r(»und 
Miiiturnae is called by Horace Maricae 
UUita. 

Marius, C.: 1. The celebrated Homan, 
who was seven times consul, was b. 
in 157 n.c. near Arpinum. He rose to 
distinction by his military abilities. He 
served under Scipio Afrieamis the 
Younger, at the siege of Numantia, in 
Spain (134 ji.e.), but ho was not clectcxl 
tribune of the plebs till 119 b.c., when he 
was 38 yc'ars of ago. He afterwards 
married Julia,, the sister of C. Julius 
(Jaesar, the father of the dictatfjr. Marius 
was now one of the leaders of the popular 
party at Rome. In 109 Marius served in 
Africa as legate of the consul Q. Metellus, 
in the war against Jugurtha. In 107 he 
was elected consul, and received the pro¬ 
vince of Numidia, and the conduct of the 
war against Jugurtha (107). In the fol¬ 
lowing year (lOG) Jugurtha {q.v,) was 
surrendered to him. Marius sent his 
quaestor Sulla to receive the NumJdian 
king from Ids betrayer, Bocchus. This 
circtmistance began the hatred which 
afterwards existed between Marius and 
Sulla, sin(M3 the enemies of Marius claimed 
for Sulla the merit of bringing the war to 
a close. Me.antime Italy was thrt^atened 
by barbarians, mostly Cimbri and 
Teuton!, who had migrated from the N. 
of Germany. It was felt that Marius 
was the only man capable of saving the 
state. Accordingly he was elected 
consul a second time (104); but the bar¬ 
barians, Instead of crossing the Alps, 
niarched into Spain, %vhlch they ravaged 
for the next two or three years. Marius 
was elected consul a third time in 103, 
a fourth time in 102. In the latter 
of these years the barbarians returned 


into Gaul, and divided their forces. The 
1 Cimbri crossed the Tyrolese Alps. The 
Tcutoni and Ambrones marched against 
Marius. The battle was fought near 
Aquae Sextiae in which the whole 

nation was anniliilatcd by Marius. The 
Cimbri, meantime, had forced their way 
into Italy. Marius was elected consul a 
fifth time (101), and joined Catuhis in tho 
N. of Italy. The two generals defeated 
the Cimbri on a plain called tho Cam pi 
llaudii, near \^ereellae ( Verrelli). Marius 
was received at Rome with unprcce- 
dciited honours. These successes were 
lamely due to tho military reforms of 
Marius, who had created a vohmteer pro¬ 
fessional army dependent on its general 
{see also Lkoio). In order to secure the 
consulship a sixth time, he connected 
himself with the two demagogiTCs, 
Saturninus {q.v .) and Glaiicia. He gained 
his object, and was consul a sixth time in 
100. In this year ho drove into exile his 
old enemy Metellus. When Saturninus 
and Glaucia took up arms against tho 
state, ho was compelled by the senate to 
put down the insurrectiou. But al¬ 
though old, and full of honours, he was 
anxious to command the war against 
Mitliridatcs (88 it.c.). Ho obtained a 
vote of the people, confening upon him 
the command which the senate had 
bestowed on Sulla; but Sulla marched on 
Homo with his army, and compelled 
Marius to flee. AfU*r wandering along 
the coast of Latium, he was at length 
taken prisoner in the marshes formed by 
the river Liris, near Minturnae; but when 
a Cimbrian soldier entered bis prison to 
put him to death, Marius in a tcrrlbJo 
voice exclaimed: ‘Man, darest thou 
murder C. Marius? Wiereupon the 
barbarian threw down his sword and 
rushed out of tho prison. The inhabit¬ 
ants of Minturnae now took compassion 
on Marius, and placed him on board a 
ship. Ho reached Africa in safety, and 
landed at Cartilage; but ho had scarcely 
put his foot on snore before tho Roman 
governor sent an officer to bid him leave 
the country. His reply was: ‘Tell the 
praetor that you have seen C. Marius a 
fugitive, sitting on the ruins of Carthage.* 
Soon afterwards Marius returned to Italy, 
where the consul Cinna (87 B.c.) had taken 
up arms against Sulla’s party. Cinna 
had been driven out of Rome, but he now 
entered it with Marius. The guards of 
Marius stabbed every one whom he did 
not salute, and the streets ran with the 
blood of the noblest of the Roman 
aristocracy. Without an election, Marius 
and Cinna named themselves consuls for 
the following year (86). But on the 
18th day of bis consulship Marius d. of 
pleurisy, in his 71st year. 2. Son of the 
preceding by adoption; was consul in 
82 B.C.. when he was 27 years of ago. In 
this year he was defeated by Sulla, near 
Sacriportus, on the frontiers of Latium. 
whereupon ho took refuge in the town of 
Praeneste. Here ho was besieged; but 
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after Sulla's victory at the Oollinc prate of 
Rome over Pontius Telesinus, Marius put 
an end to his own life. 

M&ro, VirglUus. See Viroilitts. 

Mar5bodhus, king of the Maroomanni, 
was a Suebian by birth, and was brought 
up at. the court of Augustus. After his 
return to his native comitry, ho succeeded 
in establishing a kingdom in Germany 
{see M AR(30]\iANNi); but t.he other Gertnan 
tribes being suspicious, ho was expelled 
from his dominions c. a.p. 19, and took 
refuge in Italy, where Tiberius allowed 
liim tf) remain. 

Marpessa, daughter of Evenus, and wife 
of Idas {Q.V.). 

Marpessa, mountain in Paros, from 
which the Parian marble was obtained. 
Hence Virgil speaks of Marpesia cautes 
(i.c. Parian). 

Marruclni, a brave and warlike people 
In Italy of the Habellian race, occupying 
a narrow country along the right bank of 
the rivcT Aternus, and bounded on the N. 
by the Vestinl, on the W. by the Pelignl 
and Marai, on the S. by the Frontani, and 
on the E. by the Adriatic Sea. Their 
chief town was Teate. They stibmltted 
to the Romans in 304 B.c. 

Mars, Roman god, identifled by the 
Romans with the Greek Ares iq.v.). The 
naoie of the Sabine and Oscan god was 
Manu'rs; and Maj*s itself is a contraction 
of Havers or Mayors. Next to Jupiter, 
Mars enjoyed the highest honours at 
Home. He was considered the father of 
Rornulns. Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus 
were the three tutelary divinities of 
Romo, to each of whom King Numa 
appointed a flarnen. Ho was worshipped 
at Rome as the god of war with the sur¬ 
name of Gradivus, and war itself was 
designated by the name of Mars. His 
priests, the Halli, danced in full armour, 
and the place dedicated to warlike exer¬ 
cises was called after his name (Campus 
Martius). Mars was also the protector 
of agriculture; and with the surname of 
Silvanus, he was worshipped as the guar¬ 
dian of cattle. The wolf and the wood¬ 
pecker {pievs) were sacred to Mars. The 
most important temples of Mars at Rome 
were tha t outside the Porta Gapena, on the 
Appian road, and that of Mars Ultor, built 
by Augustus in the Forum. This temple 
is described by Ovid, Fasti, v. 550 fl, 

Marsi: 1. People of the Sahollian race, 
dwelt in the centre of Italy. They were 
the movers of the war waged against 
Rome by the Socii or Italian allies in order 
to obtain the Roman franchise, and wh^ch 
la known by the name of the Marslc or 
Social War. Their chief town was 
Marruvium. The Marsi appear to have 
been acquaint/Od with the medicinal 
properties of plants. Hence they were 
regarded as magicians, and were said to 
be descended from a son of Circe. 2. A 
people in the N.W. of Germany. They 
joined the Cherusci in the war against the 
Romans which terminated in the defeat of 
Varus. 


Marshas, satyr of Phrygia, who, having 
found the flute which Athena had tiirown 
away in disgust on account of its dis¬ 
torting her features, discovered that it 
omitted the most beautiful strains. 
Marsyas was rash enough to challenge 
Apollo to a musical contest, the con¬ 
ditions of which were that the victor 
should do what he plea.8cd with the van¬ 
quished. Apollo played upon the cithara, 
and Marsyas upon the flute. The Muses, 
who were the umpires, decided in favour 
of Apollo. As a. punishment for his pre¬ 
sumption, Apollo bound Marsyas to a 
tree, and flayed him alive. His blood 
was the source of the river Marsyas. 
The statue of Marsyas in the forum of 
Home is well known by the allusions of 
the Roman poets. Nee Ovid, Metani.. 
vl. 382-400. Frazer deals exhaustively 
with the Marsyas legend in Adonis, 
Attis, and Osiris, chap. vi. 

Martlalis, M. V&15rlus, epigrammatic 
poet, b. at Bilbills in Spain, c. a.d. 40. 
Ho came to Rome in 04 ; and after residing 
there thirty-live years, ho returned to the 
place of his birth in 100. He d. in 104. 
Llls fame was wide, and ho secured the 
patronage of Titus and Domitian. His 
extant works consist of a oollection of 
short poems, included under the general 
appellation Ejyigrammaia, divided intu 
fourteen books. Martial throws a valu¬ 
able light on the social life of Rome in 
the first century of our era. The bt^st 
edition is tliat of W. M. Lindsay (1929); 
also text and translation by W. Ker in the 
Loeb Library. 

M&sinissa, king of the Numidians, son 
of Gaia, king of the Massyliaiis, the 
easternmost of the two groat tribes into 
which the Numidians were divided. In 
the second Punic War he at first fought 
on the side of the Carthaginians in Hpain 
(212 R.C.), but he afterwards joined the 
Romans. On his return to Africa, be 
was attacked by the Carthaginians and 
his neighbour Syphax, but maintained 
his ground till the arrival of 8cipio in 
Africa (204 b.o.). He served Scipio, and 
reduced Cirta, the capital of Syphax. 
Among his captives was Sophonisba 
(< 7 .r.), wife of Syphax, who had been 
formerly promised in marriage to 
Masinissa. In the battle of Zarna (202> 
Mosinissa commanded the cavalry of 
the right wing. On the conclusion of the 
war ho was rewarded with the OTeater 
part of the territories which had belonged 
to 8>T)hax. Except for disputes with 
Carthage (which led to the third Punlo 
War), for the next fifty years Masinissa 
reigned in peace. He d. in the first 
year of the third Punic War, 149 b.o., 
at the advanced age of 90. Ho left three 
sons, Micipsa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa, 
among whom Soipio Afrlcanus the 
Younger divided his kingdom. 

Massa, Baeblus, or Bibius, was accused 
by Pliny the Younger and Herennius 
Senecio of plundering Baetica, of which 
he had been governor, a.d. 93. He 
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eRcaped punishment by tlio favour of 
Dornitlau; and he bocamo an informer and 
court favourite. 

MassagStae, people of Central Asia, N. 
of tlie .Taxartes (*S’//r Darya) and the iSea of 
Aral, and on the peninsula between this 
lake and the Caspian. Herodotus in¬ 
cludes under the name all the nomad 
tribes K. of the Caspian. Cyrus the 
Great (r/.v.) was defeated and slain by 
them, 

Masslous, mountain in Campania, 
celebrated for its wine. The famous 
P^alernian wine came from the eastern 
slope. 

Massllla, called by the (Greeks Massalia 
{]\]arseilles), Greek city in Gallia Narbon- 
ensis, on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
in the country of the Sol yes, founded by 
the Ph oca cans of Asia Minor c. BOO n.o. 
Massilia was one of the most impr>rtant 
commercial cities in the ancient world. 
In the civil war between Caesar and 
Pompey (49 n.c.) it espoused the cause of 
the latter, but it was obliged to submit to 
Cacjsar. Under the early emperors it 
beoaine one of the seats of learning, to 
which many Komans resorted. 

Massiva: 1. NuTiiidian, grandson of 
Gala, king of the Massydians, and nephew 
of Masinissa. 2. Son of (dulussa, and 
grandson of Masinissa. assassinated at 
Home by order of Jugurthn, because he 
had claimed the kingdom of Numidia. 

MastanUbal or Manast&bal, youngest of 
the throe legitimate sons of Masinissa. 

Mitho, pompous advocate, ridiculed by 
Juvenal and Martial. 

M&tinus, mountain In Apulia, running 
out into the sea, mentioned by Horace in 
consequence of his being a native of 
Apulia. 

Matronalia, festival of Juno held in 
Rome on 1st March. 

Matuta, commonly called Mater 
Matuta, according to Lucretius, the 
goddess of the dawn, identified by the 
Romans with Ijeucothea. She was, 
however, more probably a goddess of 
childbirth. The round shrine of M. M., 
commonly called the Temple of Hercules, 
is still standing. 

Mauritania, country in the N. of Africa. 
The Romans first became acquainted 
with the country during the war with 
Jugurtha, 100 b.c. It was made a 
Roman province by Claudius. 

Mausdlus, king of Caria, eldest son of 
Hecatomnus, reigned 377-353 n.o. Ho 
was succeeded by his wife and sister 
Artemisia (r/.r.), who erected to liis 
memory the costly monument called 
from him the Mausoleum. 

M&vors. See Mars. 

Maxentlus, Roman emperor, a.i>. SOB- 
SI 2. He was passed over in the division 
of the empire which followed the abdi¬ 
cation of his father Maximianus and 
Diocletian in a.d. 305; but he seized 
Rome, where he was proclaimed emperor. 
In 306. He was rapacious and cruel. 
He reigned till 312, when he was defeated 


by Constantine at Saxa Rubra near 
Rome. He tried to escape over the 
Mulvian bridge into Romo, but lie 
perished in the river. 

Maximianus: 1. Roman emperor, a.d. 
286-305. a Pannonian soldier, was made 
by Diocletian his colleague in the empire, 
but was compelled to abdicate with tlu^ 
latter. When his son Maxentlus assumed 
the imperial title in the following year 
(306), ho resided some time at Rome; 
but being expelled from the city by 
Maxell tins, ho took refuge in Gaul with 
Constantine, who had married his 
<laughter Faust a. Here he was com¬ 
pelled by Constantine to commit, suiedde 
in 310. 2. CiALKHlUfl Maximianus, usu¬ 

ally called (hilerius, Roman emperor, a.d. 
305-10. He was first made Caesar by 
Diocletian, whose daughter he had 
married; and upon the abdication of 
Diocletian and Maximianus (305) he 
became Augustus or emperor. Ho d. in 
310. He persecuted the Christians. 

Maxlminus: I. Roman emperor, a.d. 
235-38, was born in Thrace, of barbarian 
parentage. He succeeded Alexander 
Severus. His government wfis ennd, 
and he was slain by his soldiers. 2. 
Homan oruperor, 308-14, nei)hcvv of 
Galcrius, by a sister, was raised to the 
empire by the latter. On the death of 
Galcrius, in 311, Maximinus and Liednius 
divided the East between them; hut 
having attacked Licinlus, he was 
defeated, and died shortly afterwards. 
He persecuted the Christians. 

Maximus, Magnus Clemens, Roman 
emperor, a.d. 383-8, in Ganl, Hritain, 
and Spain, obtained the throne by 
putting Gratian to death, hut was after¬ 
wards slain with the connivance of 
Theodosius. 

Maximus T^rius, native of Tyre, 
Greek rhetorician and Idatonio philo¬ 
sopher, lived during the reigns of the 
A utonines, and is the author of forty-one 
extant philosophical lectures. 

Mddaura, flourishing city of N. Africa, 
on the borders of Numidia and Byzacena; 
the birtliplaoe of AppuJeius. 

Medea, daughter of Aefites, king of 
Colcliis, celebrated for her skill in magic. 
When Jason came to Colchis to fetch the 
golden fleece, she assisted him in accom¬ 
plishing his object {see Aroonautak; 
Jason), afterwards fled with him as his 
wife to Greece, and prevented her father, 
who was in xmrsnit, from overtaking 
them, by killing her brother Absyrtns 
(Q.V.). Having been deserted by Jason 
for the daughter of Creon, king of 
Corinth, she revenged herself by mur¬ 
dering the two children which she had had 
by Jason, and by destroying her rival 
with a poisoned garment; and she then 
fled to Athens In a chariot drawn by 
winged dragons. There ore variants of 
this story of Medea’s revenge. At 
Athens she is said to have married Ring 
Aegeus. 

Mfidia, country of Asia, above Persia, 
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and bounded on the N. by the Araxes, on 
the? W. and S.W. by the rang-e of moun¬ 
tains called Zaigros and Paracdioatras 
of Kiirdistcm and JMrisian), wliich 
divided it from the Tigris and Euphrates 
valley, on the PI by the desert, and on the 
N.E. by the Caspil Montes {Elburz Mts.). 
The earliest history of Media is involved 
in much obscurity. Herodotus reckons 
only four kings of Media, namely: 
Deioccs idmaortes ((?.r.). Gyaxares 

and Astyages {qai.). The last king 
was dethroned by a revolution, which 
transferred the supremacy to the l*cr- 
siaris. {See also ("vhuh.) The Modes 
Tiiade more than one attempt to regain 
their supremacy; the usurpation of the 
Magian Pseudo-Smerdis wns no doubt 
such an attempt (see Smpuidis); and 
another occurred in the reign of Darius II 
(408 B.C.). With the rest of the Persian 
empire. Media fell under the jjower of 
Alexander and was divided into two 
artii, Great Media and Atropatene (q.v.). 
t next formed a part of the kingdom of 
the ISelencidae, from w'hom it was con¬ 
quered by the Parthians, in the second 
century n.r., from which time it belonged 
to the Parthian, and then to the later 
IVu'sian empire. The names Mediis and 
Medi wore used by the Roman poets for 
the nations of Asia E. of the Tig»“is, and 
for the Parthians in particular. 

MSdIae Murus, a wall which ran from 
the Pluphrates to the Tigris at the point 
W’here they approach nearest, and divided 
Mesopotamia from Babylonia. It is 
described by Xenophon {Jnab. ii. 4) as 
being 20 parasangs long, 100 feet high, 
and 20 thick. 

Mddldlanum {Milan) t a town of the 
Insubres, was taken by the Koinans 222 
B.C., and became both a municipium and 
a colony. P'rom the time of Diocletian 
till its capture by Attila it was the resi¬ 
dence of the emperors of the West. It 
was afUrrwards celebrated as the see of 
St. Ambrose. 

M«ddn, son of Codrus, the first 
Athenian arclion. 

Mddusa. See Gohgones. 

M*g&cles. See Alcmaeonidae. 
Mftgaera. See Eumenidks. 

MSgalla or Mdgaris, island in the Mare 
Tyrrhenum, opposite Noapolis. 

Mdg&i6pdlis, city of Arcadia, founded 
on the advice of Epaminondas, after the 
battle of Leuotra (371 B.c.) and was 
formed out of the inhabitants of thirty- 
eight villages. It was situated in the 
district Maenalla, near the frontiers of 
Mossenia. The river Hellsson flowed 
through the city. It became one of the 
chief cities of the Achaean League. 
Philopoemen and Polybius were natives. 
Excavations were made here in the last 
centxiry, and an account of them pub¬ 
lished (1890-1) by the British School at 
Athens. 

M^gftra, the capital of Megaris, district 
In Greece between the Corinthian and 
Saronic Gulls. In ancient times Megara 


formed one of the four divisions of Attica. 
It was conquered by the Dorians, and was 
subjt^ct to Corinth; but it finally asserted 
Its Independence, and became a powerful 
city. Aftt'r the Persian wars, Megara 
was at war with Corinth, and was thus 
led to form an alliance with Athens, and 
to receive an Athenian garrison into the 
city, 401; but the Athenians were ex¬ 
pelled, 441. Megara is celebrated as the 
seat of a philosophical school, usually 
called the Megarian, founded by Pluclid, 
a native of the city. During tlie sixth 
and seventh centuries Megara sent oxit 
numerous colonies ineduding Byzantium. 
See PL L. Ilighbarger, The History . . . 
of A ncient Megara (1927). 

M61a, Annaeus, youngest son of M. 
Annaeus Honeca, the rhetorician, brother 
of Ij. Seneca, the plillosoplicr, and father 
of Lucan. 

MMa, Pomponlus, native of Spain, 
under (Jlaudius, and axithor of an extant 
Latin work on geography, De Choro- 
graphia. 

MMampus, son of Amytliaon, prophet 
and physician, and introduced the wor¬ 
ship of Dionysus into Greece. {See also 
1‘ROETITS.) 

MManippe, daughter of Chiron, also 
called Evippe. Being with child by 
Aeolus, she lied to Mt. Pelion, and w^as 
there m<itamorpht)sed by Artemis into a 
mare. 

MSlanippides, of Melos, dithyrambic 
poet, c. 480 B.c. 

MManthius, painter of tlie Sicyonian 
school in the fourtli century b.c. He was 
said to have simpassed Apelles in certain 
respects. His works on painting have 
not survived. 

MSlas, name of several rivers, wlioso 
waters were dark. 1. River in Boeotia, 
flowing between Orchomenus and Asp- 
ledon. 2. River of Thessaly, in the 
district MalJs, falling into the Malio 
Gulf. 3. River of Thessaly in Phthiotis, 
falling into the Apidanus. 4. River of 
Thrace, falling Into the Mclas Sinus. 
5. River in the N.E. of Sicily, flowing 
into the sen between Mylae and Naulo- 
chus, through meadows in which the oxen 
of the sun were fed. C. River in Asia 
Minor, boundary lietw'een l^amphylia and 
Cilicia. 

M^l^ager: 1. Son of the Calydonlan 
king Oeneus, one of the Argonauts, and 
was afterwards the leader of the heroes 
who slew the monstrous boar which laid 
waste CJalydon. He gave the hide of the 
animal to Atalanta, with whom he was in 
love: but his mother’s brothers, the sons 
of Thestlus, took It from her, whereupon 
Meleager in a rage slew them. This, 
however, was the cause of his own death. 
When he was seven days old the Moirae 
(or P'ates) declared that the boy would 
die as soon as the piece of wood burning 
on the hearth should be consumed. 
Althaea, his mother, extinguished the 
firebrand, and concealed it In a chest; 
but now, to revenge the death of her 
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brothers, she throw the wood into tho from Rome. Meminliia married Fausta, 
lire. whereupon Mclea,ffor expired, daughter of Sulla, by whom he had a son. 
Altiiaea, repenting what she had done. He was eminent in literature and elo- 
put an end to her life. The sisters of quence. Lucretius dedicated to him Ids 
Meleager wept unceasingly after his imom, De llerimi Naiura. 
death, until Artemis changed them into Memndn, the beautiful son of Tithonus 
guinea-hens ?), which were and Eos, was king of the Ethiopians, and 

transferred to tho island of Leros off aided l^riam towards tho end of the 
Caria. 2. Greek poet, son of Eucratos, Trojan War. Ho slew Antilochus, tho 
was b, at Gadara in Palestine and edu- son of Nestor, but was himself slain by 
cated at Tyro. His later life was spent at Achilles. While the two heroes were 
Cos, where ho died at a great ago. The fighting, Zeus weighed their fates, and the 
date of his famous Anthology (r/.v.) was scale containing Mem non’s sank. To 
rather later than 93 b.(J. He wrote mis- soothe the grief of his mother, Zeus cou- 
cellanoous essays, which have been lost; ferred immortality upon Memnon, and 
but his title to fame rests on the 134 caused a number of V)irds to issue out of 
epigrams of his own which he included in the funeral pile, which fought over the 
his collection. About fifty of these ashes of the hero. These birds were 
ex(iuisitc piecies appear in J. W. Mackail’s called Moranonides, and were said to have 
Select Kpigrams from the Greek A nthology visited every year tho tomb of the hero 
(3rd ed. 1911); see also tho Coniplcie on the Hellespont. The Greeks gave the 
translated by F. A. Wright (1924). name of Memndnium and Memndnia to 
M61Ia, or MdU3. nymph, daughter of certain very ancient buildings and 
Oceanus, became by Inachus tho mother monuments in Europe and Asia, which 
of Idioroiious. they supposed to have been erected by, 

Mdllboea, town on the coast of Thes- or in honour of, Memnon. See Sir J. G. 
saly in Magnesia, between Mt. Ossa and Frazer’s note on Po.usanias, i. 42, sect. 2; 
Mt. Pelion, where Philoctctes reigned, J. E. B. Mayor on .1 uvonal, xv. 5. 
who is hence called by Virgil dux Meli- Memphis, city of Egypt. After the fall 
boeuH. of Thebes Jt became the capital of 

Mdllcertes. See Palaemon. Egypt. It stood on the left (VV.) bank 

Mdlissa, nymph, said to have dis- of the Nile, about 10 miles above the 
covered honey, and from whom bees wore Pyramids. 

]>oUevod to have received their name Mdnander, Athenian poet of the New 
(fxeAiao-at). Comedy, was b. 342 b.c., and was drowned 

MMUa {Malta), island in the Mcditer- in 291, while swimming in the harbour of 
ranoan Wea, colonized by tho I’hoc- Piraeus. He was a pupil of Theo- 
uicians, and belonged to the Cartha- phrastus, and an intimate friend of 
glnlans. It was taken by the Romans in Epicurus. He wrote over 100 comedies, 
the second Punic War. It was the and the best part of what has survived 
island on which the Apostle Paul was was discovered ns recently as 1906 by 
shipwrecked; though some writers sup- Lcfebvre and subsequently. Portions 
pose that the apostle was shipwrecked of seven plays are now extant, and of 
on the island of Melita off the Dalmatian three of these the plot can be understood 
coast. The inhabitants manufactured in some detail, while of one wo have as 
line cloth (Melitensia, sc, vesiimenta). much as 700 linos. A text and trans- 
2. {Meleda), island in the Adriatic Sea lation of all existing fragments is pub- 
off the coast of Dalmatia, N.W. of llshed in the Loob Library; see also 
Epidaurus. Selections from Alenandcr, edited by 

MMltS, a Nereid, a daughter of Nereus W. G. Waddell (1927); also J. U. Powell 
and Doris. and E. A. Barber, New Chapters in Greek 

MSlos, island in the Aegaean Sea, the Literaiure, 1st and 2nd series (1921, 
most westerly of the Sporades. In tho 1929). 

Peloponnesian War it sided with the Men&pli, people in the N. of Gallia 
Spartans. In 416 b.c. it was token by Belgica, originally dwelt on both banks 
the Athenians, who killed all tho adult of the Rhino near its mouth, but were 
males, sold tho women and cliildren as afterwards driven from the right bank 
slaves, and peopled the island with an by the Usipetes and Tenohteri. 

Athenian colony. Melos was the prin- Mende or Mendae, town on the W. 
cipal source of obsidian for the whole coast of tho Macedonian peninsula 
Aegaean area. Pellene, a colony of tho Eretrians, cele- 

MelpdmdnS. See Musae. brated for wine. 

Memmius, the name of a Roman gens, MendSs, city of the Delta of Egypt, on 
which claimed descent from tho Trojan the bank of one of the lesser arms of 
Mnestheus, 1. C. Memmius, tribune of the Nile, named after it tho Mendesiau 
the plebs, 111 b.o., opposed the oli- mouth. A he-goat also called Mendes 

f arcliical party at Rome during the was worshipped here; the Greeks identl- 
ugurthine War. He was slain by the fled lilm with Pan. 
mob of Saturninus (q.v.) and Glaucia. Mindddmus, Greek philosopher, of 
2. C. Gemellus, tribune of the plebs 66, Eretria, where he established a school of 
oiirule aedile 6(), and praetor 68, was philosophy, called the Eretrian, He 
impeached for bribery, and withdrew afterwards went to Antigonus in Asia, 
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where he starved himself to death in the 
74th year of his ajre, probably e. 265 B.c. 

MfinSIai Portus, ancient city on the 
<!oast of Marniarica in N. Africa, founded 
by Menelaus, where Agcsilaus died. 

Mfenfilalum, mountain in Jvaconia, S.E. 
of Wparta near Thcrapiie {q.v.), on which 
the heroum of Menelaus was situated. 

Mfindlaus, son of riisthenes or Atrens, 
and younger i)r()ther of Ai?aniemnon 
{q.v.), was king: of Lare<laciiion, and 
married to Helen, by whom he became 
the father of Hermione. The rape of his 
wife by Paris caused the Trojan War. 
in the Trojan War Menelaus would have 
slain TViris in single combat, had not the 
latter been carried oil l>y Aphrodite, in a 
cloud. As soon as Troj^ was taken 
Menelaus and Ulysses liasteiied to the 
house of Deiphobus, who had married 
Helen after tlie death of Paris, and put 
him to death. Meiu^laus is said to have 
been secretly introdueed into tbecliamber 
of Deiphobus by Helen, who thus became 
reconciled to her former husband. He 
was amonjf the first that sailed away from 
Troy, accompanied by his wife Helen and 
Nestor: but be was eight years wandering 
about the shores of the Mediterranean 
before lio reached home. Henceforward 
he lived with Hekm at Sparta in peace. 
When Telemaclius visited Si)arta to 
in(iuire after his father, Menelaus was 
solemnizing the marriage of his daughter 
Hermione with Neoptolemus, and of his 
son Megapenthes with a daughter of 
A lector. According to the prophecy of 
Proteus in the Odyssey, Menelaus and 
Helen were not to die, but the gods were 
to conduct them to Elysium. 

MfinSnIus Agrippa, legendary consul 
603 n.c. It was related that owing to his 
mediation the first rupture between the 
patricians and rdebdans, when the latter 
seceded to the fSacred Mo\mt, was brought 
to a peaceful termination in 404. It was 
on this occasion he related to the plebeians 
his fable of the belly and the members. 

Mdnestheus: 1. Son of Peteus, 

Athenian king, who led the Athenians 
against Troy. He is said to iiave driven 
The.seus from his kingdom. 2. A 
charioteer of Diomedes. 

Mfinippus, Cynic philosopher, was a 
natlv^e of Oadara in Ooele-Syria, and /f. 
c. 250 B.c. Varro gave to ids satires the 
name of Saturae I\Ietnppeae. 

Mdnoeceus: 1. A Theban, grandson of 
Pentbeus, and fatlior of Hipponomo, 
Jocaj!jta, and Oreon. 2. Grandson of the 
former, and son of Creou, put an end to 
his life because Tiresias had declared that 
his death would bring victory to his 
country, when the seven Argive heroes 
marched against Thebes. 

Mdnoetlus, son of Actor and Aegina, 
and father of Patroclus, who is hence 
called Menoetiades. 

Mdn5n, a Thessalian adventurer, 
general of the Greek mercenaries in the 
army of Cyrus the Younger, when the 
latter marched into Upper Asia against 


his brother Artaxerxoe, 401 b.c. After 
the death of Cyrus he was apprehended 
along with the other Greek generals by 
Tissaphernes, and was put to death. 
His character is drawn unfavourably by 
Xenophon. He Is the same as the Monon 
introduced In the dialogue of Plato which 
bears bis name. 

Mentor: 1. Son of Alcimus and friend 
of Ulysses, mentioned in the Odyssey. 
His name is now proverbial for a faithful 
advisor. 2. Greek silver-chaser wlio ff. 
before 356 B.C. His vases and cup.s w^ero 
highly prized by the Romans. 

Mercdrlus, lioman divinity of com¬ 
merce and gain, identifitid by the Romans 
with the Greek PI (Tines The 

P'etiales, however, never recognized the 
identity, and Instead of the cadneeus, 
they used a sacred branch as the emblem 
of peace. The rcseinlilanee between 
Mereurius and Hermes is very slight. 
The character of tlie Roman god is clear 
from his name, which is connected with 
merx and mercari. A temple was built 
to him as early as 495 b.c:. near the 
(UrcuK Maximus. His festival was cele¬ 
brated (ui 2.')th May. and chiefly by 
members of rma'chant guilds ( tnercurialcs), 
wlio visited the w^ell near tlie l*orta 
Oapena. to wliich magic powers were 
ascribed. 

Merl6n&s, Cretan hero, son of Molns, 
fought in the Trojan War along with his 
friend Idomeneus. 

Mermfirus, a Centaur present at the 
wedding of Pirithous. 

Merobaudes, Spanish rhetorician, 
general, and poet wdio lived in the early 
part of fifth century a.d. His works jin- 
eJudo a short euloglurn of Christ. 

MeroS. JSee Abtabohas. 

M6r6p6: 1. One of the Heliadea iq.v.). 
2. One of the Pleiades iq.v.), wife of 
i:^lsyphu8 of Corinth and mother of 
Glaucus. She was identified with the 
faintest star of that cluster, and was said 
to conceal herself for shame at having 
w’edded a human. 3. Daughter of 
Cypselus, wife of Crespbontes, and 
mother of Aepytus, 

Mdrops, king of the Ethiopians, by 
whose wife, Clymene. Hellos (the Sun) 
became the father of Phaethon. 

Mdsembrla, town of Thrace on the 
Pontns Buxlnus, at the foot of Mt. 
Haemus. founded by the inhabitants of 
Chalcedon and Byzantium in the time 
of Darius Hystaspis, and called a colony 
of Megara, since those two towns were 
founded by the Megariaus. 

Mftsdpdt&mla, district of Asia, named 
from its position between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. The name was first used 
by the Gr^ks in the time of the Seleu- 
cidae. In the division of the Persian 
empire it belonged to the satrapy of 
Babylonia. The name is sometimes 
applied to the whole country between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. 

Mespila, city of Assyria, on the E. side 
of the Tigris, which Xenophon mentions 
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Mfttaurus, river in Umbria, flowing into 
the Adriatic Wea. Hasdrubal was defeated 
lierc, 207 n.c. JSre IIasdr^tbal, 2. 

M5tellus, plebeian family of the Caecilia 
gens at Komc. 1. L. Oakcilius Mktkl- 
piTS, consul 251 B.r., when ho defeated the 
(’artiiaginians in Sicily; consul a second 
time in 24 7; and afterwards pontifex 
maximuR. lie i*cscuod the Palladium 
when the temple of Vesta was on fire, and 
lost liis sight. 2. Q. Cakcilius Metel- 
lAJR Mackoonkuts, grandson of tlie last, 
was i>raetor 148, wJien he defeated the 
usurper Andriscus in Macedonia, and 
received the surname of Ma,ced<3nicuH. 
lie built tJio temples of Jupiter Stator 
and Juno Pegina at Rome. J. Q. 
(IvECiLirts M3 j:ti':llu8 N itmipicutb, nei>hew 
t>f the last, consul 109 n.c., carried on 
tlie war against Jugiirtha in Nutnidia 
with success, and received the surnamo 
(if Numidic-iis. In 107 he was super¬ 
seded by MariuB. In 102 lie was censor, 
and two years afterwards (100) he was 
bfinished from Rome tliroiigh the in¬ 
trigues of Marius. He was re(^alled in the 
following year (99). Mctcllns was a 
leader of the aristoeratical party, and a 
man of iiuRulliod character. 4. Q. Cae- 
cir.tus Pius, son of the pre¬ 

ceding, received tlie surname of Idus on 
account of his love for his father when he 
besought the people to recall him from 
banishment in 99. lie w'as praetor 
89 and a commander in the Marsic 
or Social War. He subsequently fought 
as one of Sulla’s generals against the 
Marian party, and was consul with Sulla 
liimself in 80 n.c. In the following y("-ar 
(79), he wont a.s proconsul into Spain, 
where ho carried on the war against 
Sertorius (79-72 n.c.). Ho d. c. 04 n.c. 
and was succeeded as pontifex rnaximus 
by Julius C’aesar. 5. Q. Oaecipiph 
METELLU8 PiTJH SciPio, adoptive son of 
the last, was the sou of P. Scipio Nasica, 
jiraetor 94. Pompey married Cornelia, 
the daughter of Metellus Scipio, in 52 
B.O., and made his father-in-law his cel- 
leagiie in tlu,'' consulship. Scipio fougtit 
for 1 ’orripcy in tlie civil war, and after the 
battle of Pharsalia, crossed to AfnV^a, 
wiiere he commanded the I'ompcian 
troops. Ho was defeated hy Caesar at 
Thapsus in 40; and afterwards he com¬ 
mitted suicide. 0. Q. Cakciliub Metkl- 
Lus CuETi(;uH, grandson of 2, consul 09 
B.c., carried on war against Crete, w'hich 
ho subdued in three years. 7. L*. 
Caecilius Metelltth, brother of the last, 
praetor 71, and succeeded Verres as 
X»ropraetor of Sicily, 8. M. Caecilius 
Meteixub, first coiLsin of the last, 
praetor 69, presided at the trial of Verres. 

MfithSnS: 1. (4r Mothone, town at the 
S.W. corner of Messenia, with harbour, 
protected by a reef of rocks, of which 
the largest was called Mothon. 2. Town 
in Macedouta on the Thermaic Gulf, 
founded by the Eretrians. Philip lost an 
eye at the siege of this place. 3. Or 
Methana, ancient town in Argolis, eitu- 


ntod on a peninsula of the same name, 
opposite Aogina. 

Methymna, second city of Lesbos, 
celebrated for the Ijesbian wine, stood at 
the N. extremity of the island. It was 
the birthpla(;e of the xioot Arion. In the 
Peloponnesian War it remained faithful 
to Athens, even during the Lesbian re¬ 
volt. {See also Mytti.ene.) It was 
sacked by the Spartans (400 b.c.). 

Metic (tJ-eroLKOi;), a resident foreigner. 
In Athens, as elsewhere, the resident 
alien had no rights of citizenship; he could 
not vote, or bold oflico, or claim the 
rirotcction of tlie courts. Nor could he 
share in the national worship, or acquire 
real property within the state; yet he liad 
to pay the inctic taxes. He was required 
by law to liave a guardian, or patron. 
Special privileges were, however, some¬ 
times granted to individuals. See. M. 
Clerc, Les M6iiQiies AtMniens (1893); 

A. E. Zlmmern, The Greek Commonwealth 
(1931). 

Mgtis, the personification of Counsel, 
described ns a daughter of Ooeo-uus ami 
Tetbys, and the first wife of Zeus. Afraid 
lest she should give birth to a child wiser 
than herself, Zeus devoured her in the 
first month of her pregnancy. After- 
w'ards he gave birth to Athena, who 
sprang from his head, full grown. 

M6t5n, astronomer of Athens, who 
introduced tlie cycle of nineteen years, by 
which he adjusted the (bourse of tlie sun 
and moon. TIhj coiiiinencemeTit of this 
cycle has been placed 432 B.c. 

M6tr6d6rus, a native of Lampsacus 
(3.30-277 B.C.), one of the four principal 
ex])onents of Epicureanism. Epicurus 
himself dedicated to him his KurylochAm 
and Metrodorys. Considerable frag¬ 
ments of his works survive whlcdi support 
the judgment of Epicurus that he was not 
an original thinker. 

Mettius, or Mdtius, ZuiTetIus, dictator of 
Alba, was torn asunder hy chariots, by 
order of Tullus Hostilius, third king of 
Rome, on account of his treachery. 

Mdv&nia (Jievagna), ancient city in the 
interior of TJrahria on the river Tinea, 
celebrated for its breed of white oxen, 
Ac(ujrdiiig to some l^ropertius was a 
native of this jilace. 

MezentTus, king of the Tyrrhenian 
Caere or Agylla, was expelled by his 
subjects owing to bis cruelty, and took 
refuge with Turrms, king of the Rutu- 
lians, whom ho assisted against Aeneas 
and tho Trojans. He w^as slain with his 
son Ijausus by Aeneas. 

Mlcipsa, king of Numidia (148-118 

B. C.), eldest of tho sons of Masinlssa 
See JUGURTHA. 

Micon, Athenian painter and statuary, 
c. 400 B.c. He was the artist of the 
* Arnazouomachy * in the Stoa Polkilo. 

Midas, son of Gordius and king of 
Phrygia, renowned for his riches. In 
consequence of his kind treatment of 
8ilenus, the latter allowed Midas to ask a 
favour. Midas desired that all things 
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which he touched should be changed into 
gold. The request was granted; but as 
even the food which ho touched became 
gold, he implored the god to take his 
favour back. Dionysus accordingly 
ordered him to bathe in the sources of the 
l^actolus near Mt. Tmolus. This bath 
saved Midas, but the river from that time 
had an abimdanco of gold in its sand. 
Once when Pan and Apollo were engaged 
in a rnuHical contest, Midas was chosen to 
decide between them. The king decided 
in favour of Pan, whereupon Apollo 
changed his ears into those of an ass. 
Midas contrived to conceal them under 
his Phrygian cap, but hia barber dis¬ 
covered them. The secret so much 
lumissed the man that he dug a hole in 
the earth, and whispered into it: ‘King 
Midas lias ass’s ears.’ He then tilled up 
the hole, and his licart was relieved. 
But on the same spot a reed grew, which 
in its whispers betrayed the secret. 

Mideia or Midfia, town in Argolls, said 
to have been originally calked Persepolis, 
because it was fortitied by Perseus. It is 
said to have been named after the wife of 
Eleotryon. who resided here. The city 
was destroyed by Argos, probably at the 
same time as Tiryns, soon after the 
Persian wars. The site of Midea has been 
identified at Dendra^ a hill and village of 
the same name, 5^ miles N.K. of Argos 
on the road from Argos to Epidaurus. 
Remains of the Mycenaean city have been 
excavated here. -See A. W. Pearson, 
Royal Tombs at Dendra near Midea (1931). 

Mil&nldn, husband of Atalanta (q.v.). 

MiiStus, son of Apollo by Aria of Crete, 
fled from Minos to Asia, whore he built 
the city of Miletus. Ovid, however, calls 
him a son of Apollo and Deiorio. 

Mildtus, one of the greatest cities of 
Asia Minor, belonged territorially to 
Caria and politically to Ionia, being the 
southernmost of the twelve cities of tho 
Ionian confederacy. The city stood upon 
a headland, and possessed four distinct 
harbours. Tho city was celebrated for 
its woollen fabrics, the MUesia vcllera. 
At an earlj’^ period it became a maritime 
state, and founded colonies on the shores 
of the Euxine. It was the birthplace 
of the philosophers Thales, Anaximander, 
and Anaximenes, and of the historians 
Cadmus and Hecataeus, It was the 
centre of the Ionian revolt against the 
Persians, after the suppression of which it 
was destroyed (494 b.c.). It recovered 
enough to resist Alexander tho Great, 
and this brought upon it a second ruin. 
Under the Roman empire it still appears 
as a place of consequence. Its site is 
now deserted. 

Millearium Aureum, a column in the 
Forum at Rome, sheathed with gilt 
bronze, inscribed with the names and 
distances of the chief towns on the roads 
which radiated through the thirty-seven 

f ates of Rome. Erected by Augustus iu 
9 B.c. A fragment still remains. 

Milo: 1. Of Crotona, six times victor 


in wrestling at tho Olympic games, and as 
often at the Pythian. Many stories are 
related of his strength. Thus he was 
supposed to have carried an ox on his 
back, killed it, and eaten its flesh all in a 
single day. Passing through a forest in 
his old age, he saw tho trunk of a tree 
which had been partially split open by 
woodcutters, and attempted to rend it 
further, but the wood closed upon his 
hands and held him fast, in which state ho 
was devoured by wolves. 2. T. Anniub 
Milo I*apinianub, was born at Lanu- 
viuin, of which place he was iu 53 b.c. 
dictator or chief magistrate. As tribune 
of the plebs, 57 B.c., Milo took an active 
part in obtaining Cicero’s recall from 
exile. In 53 Milo was candidate for the 
consulship, and I\ Clodius for tho 
praetorship, of the ensuing year. Each 
of the candidates kept a rival gang of 
gladiators, who fought each other in the 
streets of Rome. At length, on 20th 
January 52, Milo and Clodius met 
apparently by accident at Bovillae on the 
Appian road. An affray ensued between 
th(!ir followers, in whicti Clodius was 
slain. At Rome such tumults followed 
upon the burial of Clodius, that Pompey 
was appointed sole consul in order to 
restore peace. Milo was brought to 
trial (Cicero’s speech is extant), and was 
condemned, and wont into exile at 
Massiiia. Milo returned to Italy in 48, 
in order to support the revolutionary 
schemes of tho praetor, M. Caelius; but 
he was taken and put to death at 
Cosa. 

Miltikdes: 1. Son of Cypselus, an 
Athenian, in the time of Pisistratus, 
founded a colony in tho Tliracian 
Chorsonesus, of which ho became tyrant. 
He died without children, and his 
sovereignty passed into the hands of 
Stesagoras, tho son of his half-brother 
Cimou. 2. Son of Cimon, became tyrant 
of the Chersonesus, being sent out by 
Hippias from Athens to take possession 
of the vacant inheritance. He joined 
Darius Hystaspis on his expedition 
against tho Scythians (513 B.c.), and was 
left with the other Greeks in charge of 
the bridge over the Danube. When the 
appointed time had expired, and Darius 
had not returned, Miltiades claimed 
to have recommended tho Greeks to 
destroy the bridge, and leave Darius to 
his fate. After tlie suppression of the 
Ionian revolt, and the approach of the 
Phoenician fleet, Miltiades fled to 
Athens (493). When Attica was invaded 
by the Persians imder Datis and Arta- 
phemes, Miltiades was chosen one of the 
ten generals. Miltiades by his argu¬ 
ments induced the polemarch Callimachus 
to give the casting vote iu favour of a 
battle, the opinions of the ten generals 
being equally divided. Miltiades walt-ed 
till his turn came, and then drew his 
army up on the fleld of Marathon (q.v,). 
After the defeat of the Persians, Milti¬ 
ades induced the Athenians to entrust to 
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him au armament of Hcventy ships, 
without knowing? the purpose fur whic^h 
they wer(^ designed. He proceeded to 
attack the Island of Paros, for the purpose 
of gratifyint? a private (Uimity. After 
i-eceiviuK a dangerous hurt in the leg, ho 
was compelled to raise the siege and 
return to Athens, whore he was im¬ 
peached hy Xaiithippus for having 
deceived the people. His wound had 
turned gangrenous, and ho was brought 
into ct)urt on a couch, his brother 
Tisagoras conducting his defence for 
him. Ho wa.s condemned; b\it on the 
ground fd his services to the state the 
penalty was commuted to a tine of fifty 
talents, the cost of the equipment of the 
armament. Heing unable to pay this, 
lu' was thrown into prison, wdtere iie not 
long after died of his w’onnd. Tlic fine 
w^as subsequently i)aid bj^ his son Ciinon. 
See H. Berve, 

Milj^as, ancient name given by Hero¬ 
dotus to Lycia (< 7 .r.). 

Mlmalldnds or Mlmalidnldds, the Mace¬ 
donian name of the Bacchantes. 

Mimas, one of the Gigantes (q,v.). 

Mimas, promontory in Ionia, opposite 
Ghios. 

Mimnermus, Greek elegiac poet, was a 
native of Smyrna, and was descended 
(roiu those Colophonians wdio reeon- 
qucrccl Smyrna from tlic Aeolians. He 
/C from r. (Ki4 to 600 n.c., and was a 
contemporary of Solon. Mimnermus was 
t he first who made the elegy the vehicle 
for mournful and erotic strains. Only a 
IV w’ fragments (about eighty lines in all) 
of his poems arc extant. 

Minerva, identified by the Romans 
with the Greek Atlnma (c.v.). Minerva 
was one of the great Roman divinities. 
Her name is believed by some to contain 
t h<i same root as wena; and she is accord¬ 
ingly the thinking power personiiied. 
In the Capitol. Minerva and Juno had 
erZ/rre in the tomp)le of Jupiter. She was 
w orshlpped as the goddess of wisdom and 
the patroness of all the arts and trades. 
Hence the proverbs ‘to do a thing pirigui 
Minerva,' i.e. to do a thing in an awkward 
nr clumsy manner; and sus Mmcrvam, of 
{» stupid person who presumed to set 
l ight an intelligent one. Minerva also 
guided men in the dangers of war. Hence 
slic was represented with a helmet, shield, 
and a coat of mail; and the booty made 
in war- was dedicated to her. She was 
bcliev(‘d to be the Inventor of musical 
instruments, especially wind instruments, 
tin? Tise of which was very important 
in religious worship. The festival of 
■Niincrva lasted five days, from 19th to 
‘j.hd March, and was called Quinquatrus. 
In art she is represented like the Greek 
goildt^ss. 

Minds; 1 . Son of Zeus and Europa, 
inothcr of Rhadamanthus, king and 
l( gislator of Crete, and after death one of 
the judges of the shades in Hades (cf. 
(Xi. xi. 068 ). {See Crkte.) Only in the 
Attic legends Is ho of evil repute, due. 


perhaps to an old feud with Crete. He 
w'as the husband of Pasiphafs a daughter 
of Helios (the Sun), and the father of 
Deucalion, Androgeos, Ariadne, and 
Idiaedra. To avenge the murder of 
Aiidr()geos {q.v,) at Athens, Mino made 
war against the Athenians, and compelled 
them to send to Crete every year, as a 
tribute, seven youths and seven rnaitlens, 
to be devoured by the Minotaur. The 
Minotaur was a monst.tir, half man and 
half bull, and the ollspring of the inter¬ 
course of Pasiphaii with a bull. The 
labyrinth in which it was kept was con¬ 
structed by Daedalus. This monster was 
slain by Theseus (q.r.). Daedalus having 
tied from Crete to escape the wrath of 
Minos, Minos followed him to Sicily, and 
was there slain, being drowned in boiling 
water by the daughters of CocalUvS. Tlio 
story of Minos and his ring, and how 
Theseus answered the challenge of Minos, 
is told in the 16th ode of Bacchylides 
{see .1 ebb’s Introduction). 

Minotaur. See Cretk and Minos. 

Minturnae, town in Latiura. Near 
by W'as a grove sacred to the nymph 
Marica, and also marshes {Paludes 
Minturnenscs), formed by the over¬ 
flowing of the river Liris, where Marius 
was taken prisoner. The forum and 
citadel have been excavated. 

Minucius Felix M., the first Latin Chris¬ 
tian author (third century a.d.); wrote 
tlie Octavius, a w'ork in defence of 
Christianity. (There is a text and 
translation In the Loeb Library.) 

Mlnjlae, ancient Greek race, originally 
dwelling in Thessaly. Their ancestral 
hero, Minyas, migrated from Thessaly 
into the N. of Boeotia, and there estab¬ 
lished the empire of the Minyae, wdth 
the capital Orchomenus {q.v.). As the 
Argonauts were mostly descended from 
the Minyae, they are called Minyae. 
The Minyae founded a colony in Lemnos, 
called Minyae, whence they proceeded 
to Elis Triphylia, and to the island of 
Thera. A daughter of Minyas was called 
Mlnyeias or Minyeis. His daughters 
were changed into bats, because they had 
slighted the festival of Dionysus. 

MIsfinum, promontory in Campania, 
S. of Cumae, said to have derived its 
name from Misenus, the companion and 
trumpeter of Aeneas, who was drowned 
and buried here. Under Augustus 
Misenum, originally a collection of villas, 
became the chief Roman naval base in 
Italy. 

Mithras, god of light and wisdom 
among the Persians. Under the Roman 
t^mperors his worship was introduced at 
Rome, The god is represented os a 
handsome youth, wearing the Phrygian 
cap and attire, and kneeling on a bull, 
whose throat he is cutting. In the final 
struggle of Paganism with Christianity 
Mlthralsrn exercised a powerful attrac¬ 
tion, especially in the army. At first 
a sun-worship, it became modified by 
syncretism. Its most striking ceremony 
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was the l^lood-baptiani, called ‘Tauro- 
boliiiin.’ See F. Ciimont, Les MysUres 
de Mithra (1913). 

MlthrldatSs; 1. Kinprs of Pontus, of 
wliom the best known la Mithridates VI, 
surnained the Great, and e,elebratcd on 
aeeonnt of his wars with the Homans. 
He n'ip:ned 1 ^0-03 h.o. He was a man of 
prrc'at enerpry and ability. He is said to 
have learnt not less than twenty-five 
lanp:uap:es. Havinp: fcreatly extended his 
emi)ire, he at leng'th ventured to measure 
Ids strenprth with Rome. The first 
Mithridatie War lasted from 88 to 81 n.a. 
He tlfovo Ariobarzanes out of Cappa¬ 
docia. and Nieomedes out of Bithynia, 
and be at last made liimself master of the 
Roman province of Asia. During the 
winter he order(?d all the Roman and 
Italian cities in Asia to be massnered: 
and on one day no fewer than 80,000 
Romans and Italians are said to have 
pci'ished. M(‘antiine Sulla had received 
the command of the war against Mithri¬ 
dates. and crossed over into Greece in 
87. Areh(‘laus, the general of Mithri¬ 
dates, was twice defeated by Sulla in 
Boootia (86); and about the same time 
the king himself was defeated in Asia 
by FiinV)ria. Mitiiridatcs now sued for 
peace, which was granted him by Sulla 
in 84. The second Mithridatie War (83- 
82 n.c.) was caiLsed by the unprovoked 
attacks of Murena, who had boon left in 
coTumand of Asia by Sulla. Murena 
Invaded the dominions of Mithridates, 
but was defeated by the latter, and was 
order(*d by Sulla to desist from hostilities. 
The third Mithridatie War lasted from 
74 n.c. to the king’s death in 03. It 
broke out in consequence of the king 
seizing Bithynia, which had been left by 
Nieomedes HI to the Roman people. 
The consul Inicullus conducted the wair 
with groat success. In 73 n.c. he 
r('lieve(l Cyzlcus, wdiich was besieged by 
Mithridates, and in the next two years 
drove the king out of Pontus, and com¬ 
pelled him to flee to his son-in-law, 
Tigrancs, the king of Armenia. The 
latter espoused the cause of his fathor-in- 
law; whereupon Lucullus marched into 
Armenia, and defeated Tigrancs and 
Mithridates in two battles in 69 and 68 
n.c. Blit in consequence of the mutiny 
of liis soldiers Lucullus could not follow 
\ip his conquests: ami Mithridates re¬ 
covered Pontus. In 66 n.c. Lucullus was 
succeedod in the command by Pompey. 
Mithridates was defeated by Porapey; 
and as Tlgranes now refused to admit him 
into his dominions, he marched Into 
Colchis, and thence made hls way to 
Panticapaeum, the capital of the Cim¬ 
merian Bosporus. Here he planned to 
march round the N. and W. coasts of the 
EuxJne, through the wild tribes of the 
Sarmatlans and Getao, and to invade 
Italy at the head of these nations. But 
meanwhile disaffection had made progress 
among his followers. His son, Pharnaces, 
at length rebelled against him, and was 


joined by the whole array, and the 
citizens of Panticapaeum, who pro¬ 
claimed him king. Mithridates put an 
end to his own life, 63 b.c., at the age of 
68 or 69, after a ndgn of fifty-seven years. 
2. Kings of I'arthia. See Arhaces, G, 9, 
13. 

Mitra, when an article of male atliro, 
consistiMl of a brazen belt, stuffed with 
wool, lined with leath(T, and worn 
])etween the breastplate and kilt of a 
sf)ldler; when of female dress, it meant a 
kerchief for the head. Supposed to have 
come from Phrygia. 

M!tj^l§n6. See Mytilene. 

Mnlmds^ng, i.e. Memory, daughter of 
Uranus (Heaven), and mother of the 
Muses by Zeus. 

Mnisicles, (Jreek architect, builder of 
the Propylaea {Q.v.). 

Mndstheus, a Trojan, wdio accompanied 
Aeneas to Italy. 

Moesia, country of Furope, ’was 
bounded on the S. by Thi’aee and Mace¬ 
donia; on the W. by lllyricnm and 
Pannonia; on the N. by the jfanube, and 
on the F. by the J'ontus Fuxinus, thus 
corr(‘spoiiding to the present Serbia and 
Bvlgaria. Tliis country was subdued in 
the reign of Augustus, and was made a 
Itoman province about the year a.d. 44. 
It was afterwards formed into two pro¬ 
vinces, called Moesia Superior on the W., 
and Moesia Inferior on the E. When 
Aurelian surrendered Dacia to the bar¬ 
barians, and removed tlie inhabitants of 
that T)rovineo to the S. of the Danulie, 
the middle part of Moesia was called 
Dacia Aureliani. 

Moirae (calked Pareae by the Romans), 
the Fates, were thrive in number, viz. 
Clotho, or the spinning fate; Lachosis, 
or the one who assigns to man his fate; 
and Atropos, or the fate that breaks 
the thread. Sometimes they appear as 
divinities of fate in the strict sense of 
the term, and sometimes only as alle¬ 
gorical dLlvinitios of tlie duration of 
human life. These goddesses were 
represented by the earliest artists with 
staffs or Roeptr(?s, the symbol of <lomiiilon. 
The Moirae, as the divinities of the 
duration of human life, are conceived 
either as goddesses of birth or as god¬ 
desses of death. Cf. Hesiod, Theog, 90 ff. 
Clotho, and sometimes the other fates, 
are represented with a spindle; and they 
are said to break or cut off the thread 
when life is to end. The poets sometimes 
describe them as aged and liideous 
women, and even as lame, to indicate 
the slow march of fate; but in wmrks of 
art they are represented as grave maidens, 
with different attributes, viz. Clotho 
with a spindle or a roll (the book of fate); 
Lachesis pointing with a staff to the 
globe; and Atropos with a pair of scales,, 
or a sun-dial, or a cutting instrument. 
See W. C. Greene, Moira (1944). 

M61I6n6s or Mdlidnidae, Eurytus and 
Cteatus, twins, so called after their 
mother Molione. They are also called 
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Actorlda© or Actorione (’A^ToptWe) 
after their reputed father Actor, the hus¬ 
band of Moliono. See Homer, Iliad, xi. 
750. Tliey were conquerors of Nestor in 
tiie chariot race, and took part in the 
fJalydoniau hunt. They were slain by 
Herncics. 

Mdlorchus, shepherd of Gleonae, wdio 
entertained Ih'rciilos and was rcw’arded. 
See Statius, Silv. hi. 1; Virgil, Oeorg. hi, 
19. 

Mdlossi, a people in Epirus, inhabiting 
a narrow strip of country, called after 
thorn Molossi/i or Molossis, which ex¬ 
tended along the \V. bank of the Ara<;h- 
tJius, as far as the Ainhracian Gulf. They 
were the most i>owerful peof)le in Epirus. 
The first of their kings who took the title 
of king of Epirus was Alexander, who 
perished in Italy, H.'IO b.c. Their capit-al 
was Amhracia (qa\). The Molossian 
hounds were celebrated in antiquity. 

Mdmus, god of mockery and censure, 
called by Hesiod the son of Night. Thus 
he is said to have objected tliat, in the 
man formed by Hephaestus, a little door 
had not been left in liis breast, so as 
to enable one to look into Ida secret 
thoughts. 

M6na, the isle of Jlnolescy. 

Mdnaeses, I'arthlan general mentioned 
by Horatie, probably the same as tSurenas, 
who defeated Crass us. 

Moneta, surname of Juno (q.v.). In 
the temple of Juno Moneta was the 
Homan mint, whence our words ‘mint* 
and ‘ money.’ 

Mdnoeci Portus, also Hercults Monoeci 
Portiis {Monaco), port on the coast of 
Liguria, founded by the Massilians, w^as 
situated on a promontory (hence the arx 
Monoeci of Virgil), and possessed a 
temple of Hercules Monoecus, from whom 
the place was named. 

Mopsia or Mopsdpla, ancient name of 
Attica, whence Mopsopiu^ is frequently 
used by the poets as cmdvalent to Attic, 
Athenian. 

Mopsuestla, city of Cilicia, of which the 
great exegete of the early Church (fourth 
century), Theodore, was l)ishop. 

Mopsus: 1. yon of Ampyx and the 
nymph Chloris, the prophet and sooth¬ 
sayer of the Argonauts, died in Libya 
of the bite of a snake. ‘2. yon of Apollo 
and Manto, daughter of Tiresias, and also 
a seer. He contended in prophecy with 
Calchas at Claros, and showed himself 
superior to the latter. He founded 
Mallos, in Cilicia, in conjunction with 
the seer Amphilochus. A disj)ute arose 
between the two seers respecting the 
possession of the town, and both fell in 
combat by each other’s haiitl. 

Mdrini, the most northerly people in all 
Gaul, whence Virgil calls them extremi 
hominum. They dwelt on the coast of 
Gallia Belglca. 

Morpheus, son of Sloop, and god of 
dreams. The name siraifles the fashioner 
or moidder, because ne formed dreams 
(in human form). 


Mors, called Thanatos by the Greeks, 
god of death, is rei)reHented as a son of 
Night and a brother of Sleep. 

Moschus of Syracuse, bucollo poet, 
lived c. 160 B.c. Some of Ids verses are 
extant, translated by Andrew Lang into 
English prose, and by A. S. Way into 
verse (1913). 

Mdsella (Mosel, Moselle), river in 
Ga llia Hcigica, rising in Mt. Vogesiis, and 
falling into tlie Jthiue at (^oulluentos 
(Coblenz). 

Mouseion (Lat. Museum), originally a 
temple of the Muses, but used more 
generally of a literary and educational 
establishment. Tlie most famous of 
these institutions was that of Alexandria, 
founded by Ptolemy 1 in 280 me. and 
hoiLsing a body of otlicial scholars. Here 
the philosophy of Aristc)tlo prevailed. 
The Mouseion should not bo confused 
witli the Library. 

Mulclber, surname of Vulcan. See 
Vttlcamts. 

Mummius, L., consul 140 B.c., won for 
himself the surname of Achakms, by the 
conquest of (Greece, and the establishment 
of the Homan province of Atdiaia. After 
defeating tlas army of the Achaean League 
at the isthmus of Corinth, ho razed 
Corinth to the ground. 

Munda, town in ITispania Bactica, 
celebrated on account of the victory of 
Julius Caesar over the sons of Pompoy, 
45 B.c. 

Mundus. 1. Traditionally a pit marking 
the centre (»f Home, dug by Homulus in 
the Cornitiurn. Filled with earth and 
other ofterings from the various countries 
from which his followers came, it was 
covered by an altar. 2. A ritual pit on 
an unknown site at Home, supposed to 
give admission to the lower world, and 
closed with a stone slab. It was opened 
three times a year to receive gifts in 
honour of the di infln. 

Munj^chla, the smallest and the most 
easterly of the three harbours of Athens. 
The poets use Munycliian in the sense of 
Athenian. 

Murena, which signifies *a lamprey,’ 
was the name of a family in the Licinia 
gens, of whom the most important were: 
1. L. Licinius Mitrena, propraetor in 
Asia, 84 B.c. (See Mithridates.) 2. 
L. Lioinius Murena, son of the former, 
consul 63 B.C., was accused of bribery, 
and defended by Cicero in an extant 
oration. 

Murex, shell-fish, from which purple 
dye waa extracted. For information 
about the extraction and preparation of 
this valuable dye see the elder l^liny’s 
Historia Naturalis, book ix; also D’A. W. 
Thompson, Catalogue of Greek Fishes 
(1947). 

Mus, Dficius. See Decius. 

Musa, Antonius, physician at Rome, 
was brother to Euphorbus, the physician 
to King Juba, and was himself the 
hysician ix) the emperor Augustus. He 
ad been originally a slave. 
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Musae, tho Mmes, wcro the inspiring 
goddesses of song, or, according to later 
notions, divinities presiding over tho 
different kinds of poetry, and over the 
arts and sciences. They are the daughters 
of Zeus and Mnemosyne, b. in Pierla, 
at the foot of Mt. Olympus. Their 
original number aiipears to have been 
tlireo; but from Hesiod onwards they are 
always spoken of as nine in number. The 
cxerciso of a differtmt fune.tion by each 
Muse was first attributed in lute Roman 
tijnes. Their names and attributes were: 
(1) Clio, Muse of history, represented 
with an open roll of paper, or chest of 
books. (2) Euteni^, Muse of lyric i)oetry, 
with a flute. (3) Thaiia, M use of comedy, 
and of merry or idylli(? poetry, appears 
with a comic mask, a sliepherd’s stafl’, or 
a wreath of ivy. (4) Melpomene, Muse of 
tragedy, with a tragic mask, the club of 
Herados, or a sword; her head is sur¬ 
rounded with vine leaves, and she wears 
the cothurnus. (.'5) Tcrj)sichore, Muse of 
fdioral dance and song, appears with tho 
lyre and tlie plectrum, (d) Krato, Muse 
of orotic poetry and mimic imitation, 
sometimes also has the lyre. (7) Poljjm- 
nia or Polyhymnia, Muse of the sublime 
hymn, usually appears in a pensive or 
meditating attitude. (8) Urania, Muse 
f)f astronomy, with a statT pointing to a 
globe. (9) Calliope or CaUiopea, Miise of 
epic poetry, represonted in works of art 
with a tablet and stylus. Tlie worship 
of the Muses was introduced from Thra(^o 
and Ideriainto Bocotia; and their favour¬ 
ite haunt in Boootia was Mt. Helicon. 
Mt. Parnassus was likewise sacred to 
them, with the'Castalian spring. Tlie 
sacrilices offered to the Muses consisted 
of libations of water or milk, and of 
honey. 

Musaeus: 1. A aomi-mythological per¬ 
sonage, represented as one of the earliest 
Greek poets. 2. Grammaticus, author 
of Hero and Leander, probably c. late 
fifth century a.i>, a poem on the loves of 
Hero and Jjoander. 

MusagStes (== leader of tho Muses), 
Apollo, god of xioets. 

Mutlna (Modena), town in Gallia 
Cispadana, originally a town of the Boil, 
and afterwards a Roman colony. It is 
celebrated in tho liistory of tho civil war 
after Caesa-r’e death. 

mountain in the S. of Ionia in 
Asia Minor. Oft it a victory was gained 
by the Greeks over tho Persian fleet, 
479 R.c. 

M:J^cSnae, ancient town In Argolis, 
about 9 miles from Tiryns, of which it 
was a daughter city. It was already 
occupied early in the third millonninm 
H.O., probably by Carians from the 
Cyclades. It may have owed its origin 
to a desire to protect the trade routes 
which passed overland to the Corinthian 
Gnlf. The early Mycenaean civilization, 
however, was Influenced by the Minoan. 
(See Crete.) Mycenae grew in power, 
spread her influence over tho Aegaean 


and, by a system of bridges and roads, 
over the mainland also. It is uncertain 
whether the Mj cenaeans sacked Cnossus, 
but the highest period of Mycenaean 
civilization U400-1000 b.c.) was after tho 
downfall of Crete. Works of art, gold 
and silver, belonging to this period have 
boon discovered at Mycenae, thanks to 
the excavations begun by Schliemann in 
187G. The remains of the ancient city, 
tlie ‘Lion Gate,’ tlie massive Cyclopean 
walla, and the ‘beehive’ tombs (fre¬ 
quently called ‘treasuries,* the largest 
being the Treasury of Atrous, as it is 
incorrectly named) testify to the former 
power of Mycenae. A royal palace 
crowned the citadel of Mycenae, and tho 
grtuind plan of this palace resomliled that 
of Tirjuis. In the Homeric age it was the 
city of Agaraemiiori; but after the Dorian 
invasion it lost its pro-eminence. In the 
fifth century n.o. it was attack€»d by 
Argos and starved into surrender. 
Mycenaean art reaches its highest level 
in painting, gem engraving, and metal¬ 
work; sculpture and architecture appear 
to Imve been rudimentary. See J. I. 
Manalt, Mycencan Age (t897); Sir A. .7. 
Evans, Shaft Craves and Pechwe Tombs 
(1929). (See Fig. 41.) 

Mj^odnus, island in tho Aegaean Sea, 
celelirated as one of the places where the 
giants we»re defeated by Heracles. 

Mygddnia: 1. District in tlie E. of 
Macedonia. 2. District in the N. of 
Asia Minor. 3. N.E. district of Meso- 
Iiotamia. 

Mylae, town on the N. coast of Sicily, 
situated on a promontory. Duilius 
defeated the Carthaginian fleet off Mylae, 
2«0 B.C., as did M. Vipsaniua Agrippa 
that of Sex. Pompeius in 36 b.c. 

Horm6s (6 Mvb? op/no?, l.e. 
Musselport), town on the Rod Sea, built 
by Ptolemy II, an important trade 
centre. 

Myrina, fortified city on W. coast of 
Asia Minor. 

MyrmlddnSs, an Achaean race in 
Plithiotia in Thessaly, over whom 
Achilles ruled and who accompanied this 
hero to Troy. 

Mj^rdn, Greek sculptor, born at Eleu- 
therae, in Boeotia, c. 480 b.c. He was 
the disciple of Ageladas, the follow dis¬ 
ciple of l^olyclotus, and a younger con¬ 
temporary of Phidias. He practised 
his art at Athens, about the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War (431 b.c.). 
The most celebrated of his works was 
tho ‘Discobolus* (copy at Rome), and the 
statue of Marsyas (also at Rome); the 
latter was one of a pair, ‘Athena and 
Marsyas.* A copy of the Athena is at 
I^Yankfurt. Se^ E. A. Gardner, Six Greek 
Sculptors (1910). (See Fig. 26.) 

Myrrha. See Cinvi^ar. 

Myrtilus, son of Hermes and charioteer 
of Oenomaus, king of Pisa, thrown into 
the sea by Pelops. After his death, 
Myrtilus was placed among the stars as 
Auriga. 
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MyrtSumMare, thepartof the Acgaean and by the Greeks Ilellespontufl {q.v.). 
Sea S. of Attloa, and Argolis, Mysia was the region S. of the chain of 

whi(di derived its name from the small Ida. Mysia afterwards formed a part of 
island Myrtiis, though otliers suppose it to tho kingdom of Porgamum (280 b.c.) 
come from Myrtilus (( 2 .a.). and with this kingdom passed to the 

Myrtus. Sec. Myrtoum Maric. Romans in 133 B.C. See also Pehgamum. 

Mys, (I reek (UJgraver, who engraved tJie Mysteria, the Mystcrit's, wore secret 
battie of tile T>ai)ithae and the Centaurs cults practised by initiates (/iriorat) in 
on the shield of Phidias’ statue t'f honour of certain gods, principally 
Athena Promaehos, on the Acropolis of Dionysus {sec Orphihm) and Demeter. 
Athens. The great Eleusinla in lionour of Demeter 

Mysia, district in the N.W. corner of were held at Klousis in the immth 
Asia Minor, between the Hellespont on Hoedromion. A procession along the 
the N.W.; the Propontis on the N.; ISacred Way was followed the same 
Hithynia and Phrygia on the E.; Lydia evening by a celehratiou of the solemn 
on the IS.; and the Aegaean Sea on the W. mystic rites {sec P. Foucart, Lcs Mtfsl(^res 
It was subdivided into live parts: (1) d'Meusis (1914)). So closely was tho 
Mybia Minor, along tlie N. coast; (2) secrid guarded, that we know very' little 
Mysia Majotj, tho S.F. inland region, for certain about the ceremonial. To- 
with a small t>ortion of tho coast; (3) day tlu^ initiates might be acensod of 
Tkoas, tile N.W. angle, between the hypocrisy as seeking ritual purification 
Aegaean and Hellespont and the S. coast rather than moral perfection. Yet it 
along the foot of Ida; (4) Akolis or must ho remembered that the mystpries 
Akolia, the S. part of the W. coast, kept alive tho ideal of a more perfect life 
around the Elaitlc Gulf; (A) Teutiiranta, hereafter, and no doubt made tbeir con- 
tiio S.W. augh*, l»ctween Temnus and th<‘ tribiition to the idea of union with the 
borders of Lydia, where, in very early Lrodhead, and thorefort* to the specifically 
times, Tent liras was said to have estab- (Miristian id(‘al of everlasting life, Se.e. 
lished a Mysian kingdom. This account M. P. Nilsson, History of Greek licligion 
applies to the time of tlie early Roman (2nd edition, 194 9). 

empire; the extent of Mysia, and its sub- MJ^tIl§n§ or MItj'lenS, the ehief city of 
divisions, varied greatly at other times. Lesbos {q,v.), situated on the E. side of 
Tiie Mysi were a Tliracian people, who the island, opposite the coast of Asia, 
crossed over from Eurojie into Asia at an was carlj’^ colonized by the Ac'olians. It 
early ]ieriod. In the heroic ages we find attained great importance as a naval 
the great Teucrian monarchy of Troy in power, and founded colonies on the coasts 
the N.W. of the country, and the Idiry- of Mysia and Tlirair. At the beginning 
gians along the Hellespont: as to the of the seventh century b.c. the possession 
Mysians, who appear as allies of the of one of these colonies, Sigoiirn, at the 
Trojans, it is not clear whether they are mouth of the ITollespont, was disputed In 
Europeans or Asiatics. The Mysia of the war between the Mytilenaeans and 
legends resiicctiiig Tclephus {q.v.) is the Athenians. After tho Persian War, 
Teuthranian kingdom in the S., only with Mytilene formed an alliance with Athens; 
a wider extent tlmn the later Teutlirania. but in the fourth yecr of the Pelopon- 
llnder the Persian empire, the N.W. nesian War, 428 B.c., it lieaded a revolt 
Tiortion, wliicli was still occupied in part of the greater part of Lesbos, the sup- 
by Phrygians, but chiefly by Aeolian pression of wliich destroyed the power of 
settlements, was called Phrygia Minor, Mytilene. 


N 


N&bataei, N&b&thae, Arabian people, his first play, 235 B.c. He was attached 
who occupied Arabia Petraea, on both to the plebeian party; attacked Heipio 
sides of the Aelanitic Gulf of the Red and the Metelli in his plays; but was 
Sea, and the Idumaean mountains, where Indicted by Q. Metellus. lie was im- 
tbey had their c-apital, Petra {q.v.). This prisoned, and obtained his release only by 
territory was made tho Roman province recanting. He was, however, soon com- 
of Aralda by Trajan (a.u. 105). The peliod to expiate a new offence by exile. 
Roman poets use in the sense He retired to Utica, where he d. c. 201 

of eastern. b.c. Naevius wrote a poem on tlie first 

Nabis, tyrant of Lacedaemon, noted for Punic War in the old Saturnian metre, 
his cruelty, succeeded Machanldaa, 207 This was the first Roman national epic. 
B.c. lie was defeated by Philopoemen Only a few fragments of his works remain, 
and Flamlnlnus in 193 B.c., and was Naevius Is important as having developed 
afterwards assassinated by some Aeto- Roman low-llfo comedy, and invented the 
lians (192). liistorical drama. 

Naevius, Cn., ancient Roman poet, NM&d6B. or Naldfis See Nymbhae. 

probably a native of Campania, produced Naisus, Naissus, or Naesus {Nish), town 
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Nearchus 


Napaeae 

of Upper MocHia, on an E. tributary of I Naupllus, king of Euboea. To avenge 


tiie MarguR; the Hrenc of the Gothic 
fief eat by Claudius II in 2159, it was also 
the l)jrthplace of Constantine. 

Napaeae. iSee Nympuae. 

Nar (Neva), river in Italy, rising in Mt. 
Fiscellus, forming the t)oundary between 
Umbria and the Habinl, and falling into the 
Tiber, not far from Ocriculum. Its waters 
were Hiilpliurcons and white in colour. 

Narcissus: 1. A beautiful youth, son of 
Cephiasus and Uiriope, was inaoeeasiblo 
to the feeling of love. {See also Echo.) 
Nemesis caiised him to see his own imago 
rcllectod in a fountain, whereupon ho 
hocarne so enamoured of it, that he 
gradually piriofl away until he was meta¬ 
morphosed into the flower which bears 
his name. 2. Freedman and sc'cretarj'' 
of the emperor Claudius, who amassed an 
enormous fortune. He committed sui- 
elde by order of Agripidnn, on the 
emperor’s death, a.d. 54. See Tacitus. 
Annaltf, xl. 29 IV. 

Narnia (Narni), town In Umbria, on a 
lolty hill, S. of the river Nar, originally 
called Nequiunm, and made a Homan 
oolo]iy 299 B.C.. when it was renamed 
Narnia, after the river. 

Naryx, Narycus, or Narj’clum, town of 
the Locri Opuiitii, on the Euhoean .Sea, 
the hlrthplaee of Ajax, son of OilouR, who 
is called Naryeias heros. Locri Epi/.e- 
phyrii (q.v.), in tfie S. at Italy, claimed to 
be a colony from Naryx. 

N&s&m5nes, IJbyan people, who dwelt 
on the shores of the Great fciyrtia, but wore 
driven inland by the Greek settlers of 
Cyreiiaica. 

Nasldldnus, a wealthy Roman, who 
gave a supper to .Maecenas, which 
Hoi'aee ridicules in one of his Butircs. 

Nalta or Nacoa, ‘a fuller,’ the name of 
an ancient family of the 1‘lnarla gens. 
The Natta, satirized by Horace for his 
dirty meanness, was probably a member 
of the noble Pinarian family, 

Nauor&tis, city in the Delta of Egypt, 
on the E. bank of the C^Jauopio branch of 
the Nile, was a Milesian colony founded 
in the reign of Amasis, c, 550 me., and 
remained a Greek city. It was the only 
place in Egypt whore Greek.s were per¬ 
mitted to trade. It was the birthplace of 
Athenaeus and Julius lh)llux. 

Naupaotus (Lepanto), ancient town of 
the Locri Ozolae, near the promontory 
Antirrhiuin, possessing the best harbour 
on the N. coast of tlie Corinthian Gulf. 
It is said to have derived its name from 
the Heraclidae having here built the fleet 
with which they crossed over to the 
Peloponnesus (from laus and irriyt'Vfxi). 
After the Persian wars It fell into the 

S ower of the Athenians, who settled hero 
le Messenlans who were exiled in the 
third Messenian War, 456 b.c. During 
the Peloponnesian War Naupactus was an 
important Athenian base; out the Mes- 
senians were driven out by the Spartans 
in 399 B.o. Philip of Macodon gave It to 
the Athenians. 


the death of his son I^alamedcR (q.v.), he 
watched for the return of the (i reeks from 
Troy, and as they approached Euboea ho 
lighted torches on the dangerous pro¬ 
montory of Caphareus. The sniiors tijus 
KuIVered ship wreck. 

Nausic&a, beautiful daughter of Alci- 
nouR, king of the Phaeacians, and Arete, 
who conducted Ulysses to the court of her 
father, when he was shipwrecked on the 
coast. Homer, Odynscy, vi. 

Navius, a renowned augur who opposed 
the project of Tarquihius Priscus to 
double the number of the equestrian 
centuries. Tarquin eominaiHlod him to 
divine whether what he was thinking of 
could bo done; and when Navius declared 
that it could, the king held out a whet¬ 
stone and a razor to cut it wiili. Navius 
hnmediately cut it. 

Naxos: 1. Island in the Aogaean Sea, 
celebrated for its wine. Here Dionysus 
is .said to have found Ariadne after .she 
had been deserted by Theseus. It was 
colonized by lonians, who had emigrated 
from Athens. After the Persian wars, 
the Naxians were the first of the allied 
states whom the Athenians reduced to 
subjection (4 71 H.C.). 2. (Jireek citv 

(Schizo) on tiio E. coa.st of Sicily, founded 
735 B.c. by the C’halcidians of Euboea, 
and the first C-treek colony in the island. 
Tn 403 mo. the town was destroyed by 
Dionysius of .Syracuse, but in 358 the 
Naxians scattered over Sicily w'cre eol- 
lccte<l by Andromachus, and a new^ city 
was founded on Mt. Taurus, to which the 
name of Taurornenium w^is given. 

Nazianzus, city of Cuppadocia, cele¬ 
brated as the (lioee.se of one of tlie fathers 
of the (Jhiirch, Gregory Nazianzon. 

Nfiaera, the name of several nymphs 
and maidens. 

N5aethus {Nieto), river in DruttiuTn, 
falling Into the Tarentino Gulf a little N. 
of Croton. Here the captive Trojan 
women are said to have burnt the ships of 
the Greeks. 

NSapdlis {Naples). 1. City in Cam¬ 
pania, founded by the Chalcidians of 
Cumae, on the site of an ancient place 
suppo.sed to have been called Parthenope, 
after the Siren of that name. When the 
towm is first mentioned In Roman history, 
it consisted of two parts, divided from 
each other by a w^all, called rc'spcctively 
Palaeopolis, or the ‘Old CJity,' and 
Neapolis, or the ‘Now City.’ In 327 b.c. 
the town was taken by the Sainnites, and 
in 290 it passed into the hands of the 
Romans, but it continued to the latest 
times a Greek city. Under the Romans 
the two quarters of the city were united, 
and the name of Palaeopolis disappeared. 
2. Besides the a,bovc-mentioned, nine 
other towns received this name: one of 
them was Slchern, the old Palestinian 
city, renamed Neapolis by the Romans 
{Nablus). 

Ndarchus, officer of Alexander, who 
conducted the Macedonian fleet from the 
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Indus to the Persian Gulf. 326-325 B.c. 
lie left a history (in Greek) of the voyage, 
pres(;i'ved by Arrian. 

Ndcessitas, called Ananke (’\vdyKi)) 
by the Greeks, goddess, the personili- 
e-ation of Necessity. She carries in her 
hand brazen nails, with which she fixes 
the d(icreos of fate. 

N51eus, son of Poseidon. Together 
with bis twin-brotlier Pciias U/.v.), he was 
ex;»osed by his niother, but the children 
were found. Subsetpiontly they seized 
the throne of loloos, excluding A(‘8on, the 
son of Gretheus and i'yro. But Pelias 
afterwards expelled his brother, and tlius 
iK'catne sole king. Thereupon Neleus 
went with M<iampus and Bias to Pylos, 
in Peloponnesus, of which he lx came king. 
Neleus had tweivo sons, but they were all 
slain by Heracles, when he attacked 
Pylos. with tlje exception of Nestor. 

Nelldes or NelelUdes, patronymics of 
Nolens, by which Nestor, son of Neleus, 
or Antikxdma, his grandson, is designated. 

NSmausus (.Vf/acs), town of Gallia 
Narbonensis, and a Bornan colony. 
The Homan nnnains are well preserved. 

Nemea, valley in Argolis, the place 
where Heracles slew the Nomean lion. 
There was here a sphmdid temi)lo of 
Nemcaii Zeus, surrounded by a sacred 
grove, in wbicli the Nemean games were 
celebrated every other year. This temple 
and other buildings have been excavated. 
See Sir J. G. Frazer, Pausanias, vol. hi, p. 
91. 

NSmSslanus, M. Aur§llus Olympius, 

Roman po(!t at the court of the emperor 
Cams (a.I). 283), the author of a partially 
extant poem on bunting, entitled 
Cyne{/eiica, and of four Felogues. Sec 
Minor Latin Poets in the Loeb Library. 

NSmesis, Greek goddess, who measured 
out to mortals happiness and misery, 
and visited with losses and suffering all 
wlio were blessed with too many gifts 
of fortune. Tliis is the eharueU^r in which 
she appears in tiie earlier (ireek writc^rs; 
but subsofiuently she was regarded as the 
goddess who punished crimes, 8be is 
mentioned under the surnanujs of 
Adrastia (‘she whom no man may 
escape’), and Rbamnusia or Kliamiiusis, 
tlie latter from the town of Kiianmus, in 
Atti<*u, w'here she had a sanctuary. 

Neoclides, sou of Neocles. See The* 

MISTOCLMS. 

Neontiohos (i.e. New Wall). 1. City 
of Aeolis, on the coast of Myaia, 2. 
Fort oil the coast of Thrace, near the 
Ohersonesus. 

N6opt616mus, also called Pyrrhufl, son 
of Acliilles and Deidamla, the daughter 
of Lyeornedes. Ho was said to have been 
named Pjorhus on account of his fair 
(TTwppd?) hair, and Neoptoletnus signifies 
‘a young w^arrior.’ From his father he is 
sometimes called Aohillides, and from his 
grandfather or great-grandfather, Pelides 
and Aoacides. He was brought up in 
Scyros, In the palace of Lyeornedes, and 
was fetched fi'om thence by Ulysses, 


because it had been prophesied that 
Nooptolcmus and I’hiloctctes were mjces- 
say for the capture of Troy. At Troy 
Neoptolemus was one of the heroes con¬ 
cealed in tbe wooden horse. At the cap- 
tiu^e of the city, he killed ITiam and 
sacrificed Polyxena to the spirit of his 
father. At the division of the Trojan 
captives Andromache, the widow of 
Hector, was given to Neoptolemus. On 
his return, he abandoned his native 
kingdom of Phthia, in Thessaly, and 
settled in Fpinis, where he became tbe 
ancestor of the Molossian kings. He 
married Henuiorio, the daughter of 
Mcnelaus, but was slain in consequence 
by Orestes, to whom H<‘rmione had been 
])romised. But old authorities differ as 
U} the cause of his deatli. 

N6pa, the sign of the Zodiac called 
Scorpion. 

N&phdl5, wife of Athamas, mother of 
Phrixus and Helle. 

NSpos, Cornelfus, Roman hisUirian. 
friend of Cicero, was probably a native of 
Verona, and filed during the reign of Augus¬ 
tus. Ther<; is still extant a work entitled 
De Excellentibus J)urihus Kxieraruni 
(ienfin/n wdiidi is jiart of a larger work l>e 
Viris Illustribus; also a life of Attiousaml 
the fragment of a life of Cato the Censor. 

N6pos, Julius, emi)eror of tfie west, 
A.i). 474~f), was raiscul to tin' tlirone by 
Leo, emperor of tlie Last. NejfOH easily 
deposcfl Glyeerius; but be was in turn 
deposed by Orestes, wdio proclaimed 
bis son Itojiiulus. Nepos w'as killed in 
Dalmatia in 480. 

Neptunine, grand-daughter of Neptune 
(Catullus Ixiv. 28). 

Neptunus, a Roman god of water, who 
became god of the sea only aft(*r his 
identification witJi tlie Greek J^)seidon 
(f/.r.). His temple stood in Die Campus 
Martins. At bis festival the people 
formed tents (timbrne) of the branches of 
trees, in wliich they enjoyed themselves 
in feasting and drinking. Tlie first horse, 
Seyiihius, was created by Neptune in 
Thessaly (cf. Virg. Geory. i. 121i’). 

Nereis, daughter of Nerens and Doris, 
and used especially in the iduraJ, N Greldes, 
to indicate the fifty daughters of Nereus 
and Doris. (*SVe N ymmiiak.) Guo of the 
most celebrated of the Nereides wasThetis, 
the mother of Aebilles. (See Fig. 37.) 

Noreus, son of I’ontus and Gaea, and 
husband of Doris, by whom he became 
the father of the fifty’- Nereides. He is 
described as Die wn’se and unerring old 
moil of the sea, at the bottom of which he 
dwelt. His empire is the Mediterranean 
or more particularly tlio Aegacan Sea. 
whence he is sometimes called the 
Aegaean. Ho was believed, like other 
marine divinities, to have the power of 
prophesying the future, and of appearing 
to mortals in different shapes. 

NcrinS, equivalent to Nereis (q.v.). 

Nirltum or -us, mountain in Ithaca, 
and also an island near Ithaca. The 
adjective Neritius often means Ithacan. 
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N6ro, tlie name of a celobrated family 
of the Claudia 1. O. Claudius 

Neuo. eonsul 207 b.c., when he defeated 
and slew ilasdrubal, the brother of 
Hannibal, on tlie river Motaunis. 2. 
Tin. Claudius Nero, husband of luvia, 
and father of the emperor Tiberius and 
of his brother Drusus. 3. Roman Km- 
I'EROH, A.i). was tlie son of Cii. 

Dondtius Ahenobarbus, and of Agri^'piua, 
daughter of Ci^rnianieus. Nero’s original 
name was L. Dornitius Ahenobarbus, but 
after the marriage of his mother with 
h(*r unch*. the emperor Claudius, ho was 
adopted by Claudius (a.d. 50), and was 
called Nero Claudius Caesar Drusus 
CtTinanicus. Nero was born at Antium, 
a.d. 37. .Shortly after his adoption by 
(laudins. Nero, being then 16 years of 
age, married Octavia, the daughter of 
Claudius and Messalina (.53). Among 
his early instru(‘tors was Soneea. Cn 
the death of Claudius (.'ll). Agrippina 
secured the suceession for her sou, to the 
exeUisiou of Jiritauniens, the son of 
Claudius. The youug emperor put to 
death Britanuie-us. Ids mother Agrippina, 
and finally Octavia, his former wife 
whom ho had divorced in order to marry 
his mistress, Pojipaea Sabina, the wife of 
Otho. The great tire at Rome hap¬ 
pened in Nero’s reign (a.d. 64), and some 
ancient writers assert that tlio city was 
fired by Nero’s order. The emjioror 
rebuilt the city on an imfiroved plan, 
with wider streets. The odiimi of the 
conilagration, which the emperor could 
not remove from hirnsedf, ho tried to 
throw on the Christians, and many of 
them were put to a cruel death. Tlio 
tyranny of Nero at last (a.d. 65) led to 
tbrj organization of a conspiracy against 
him, called Piso’s conspiracy. The plot 
was discovered, and many distinguished 
Itersons wore put to death, among whom 
was Plso himself, Lucan, and Seneca. 
Three years afterwards, Julius Vindex, 
the governor of Gallia Lugdunium, raised 
the standard of revolt. His example was 
followed by (falba, who was governor of 
His pan ia Tarracouensis. Soon after this 
nows reached Rome, Nero was deserted. 
He fled to a house about 4 miles from 
Rome, wliere he put au end to his life on 
hearing the trampling of the horses on 
which his pursuers wore mounted, a.d. 
68. NVe B. W. Henderson, Life and 
Principate of the Emperor Nero (1,903). 

Nerva, M. Cocceius, Roman emperor, 
A.D. 96-8, was b. at Narnia, In Umbria, 
a.d. 30. On the assassination of 
Domltian, Nerva was declared eiiiperor, 
and bis ad ministration at once restored 
tranquility to the state. The class of 
Informers was 8ui>prcssod. Nerva swore 
that be would put no senator to death; 
and he kept his word, oven when a con¬ 
spiracy had been formed against his life 
by Calpurnius Craasus. Nerva adopted 
as his son and successor, M. Ulpius Tra- 
janus. See B. W. Henderson, Five 
Roman Emperors (1927). 


NSsis (Nisida), small Island off the coast 
of Campania between Puteoll and 
Neapolis, a residence of the Roman 
nobles. 

Nessus. Sec under Heracles. 

Nestor, king of I’ylos, and the only one 
of the twelve sons of Nelcus who was not 
slain by Heracles. Nestor defeated both 
the Arcadians and Eleans. He took part 
in the fight of the Lapithae against the 
Centaurs, and he is mentioned among tlie 
Colydoniari hunters and the Argonauts. 
Although far advanced in age, he sailed 
with the other tJreek heroes against 
Troy. Having ruled over three genera¬ 
tions of men, he was renowned for his 
eloquence, justice, and knowledge of war, 
not to mention his astonislilng garrulity. 
The ruins of a building, probably his 
palace, were discovered near I’ylos in 
1939. After the fall of Troy ho returned 
safely to I’ylos. 

Nestorlus, celebrated hercsiaroh, was 
appointed bishop of Coustaiitiuople, 
A.D. 428, hut for his heresy was deposed. 
His great opponent was Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria. He d. in exile before 4,50. 

Nestus, sometimes Nessus. river in 
Thrace, rising in Mt. Bhodope, and 
falling into the Aegaeau Sea opposite 
Tliasos. 

Nicaea, city of Asia, situated in 
Bithynia. It is famous as the seat of the 
great Oecumenical Council, which Con¬ 
stantine convoked in a.d. 325, and which 
drew up the Nicene Creed. 

Nlcander^ Greek poet, grammarian, 
and priest of A])ollo, was a native of 
Claix)8 near Colophon in Ionia, and 
fi. c. 185-135 B.c. Two of hi.s poems— 
both of medical character—are extant, 
entitled Theriaca and Alexipharmaca. 

Nic5, called Victoria by the Romans, 
goddess of victory, is described as a 
daughter of 1’alias and Styx, and os a 
sister of Zelus (zeal), Cratos (strength), 
and Bia (force). Nice had a celebrated 
temple on the acropolis of Athens, which 
is still extant. In her appearance she 
resembles Athena, but has wings, and 
carries a palm or a wreath, and is engaged 
in raising a trophy, or in inscribing the 
victory of the conqueror on a shield. 
Among the most famous of her sta-tuea 
is that by Paeonius discovered at 
Olympia, and the glorious Nice of 
Samothrace in the Louvre. 

Niclas: 1. Athenian general, was a man 
of large fortune and the leader of the 
aristocrat]cal party during the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. It was through his influence 
that peace was concluded with Sparta 
in 421 B.c. Ho used all his efforts to 
induce the Athenians to preserve this 
peace, but he was opposed by Alcibiades. 
In 415 the Athenians resolved on sending 
their expedition to Sicily, and appointed 
Nicias, Alcibiades, and Lamaebus to the 
command, although Nicias disapproved 
of the expedition. Alcibiades was soon 
after recalled; and the irresolution and 
timidity of Nicias were the chief causes of 
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tlio di<;asts, and its principal duty was to i siotre (133 B.c.). Important excavations 


approve or reject by a majority decision 
ebaiiffes in the constitution. 

N&n&cris, town in the N. of Arcadia, 
surrounded by mountains, in which the 
iStyx had its souro<^ I'rom tins town 
Ilvander is called Noriacrins, Atahinta 
is’onacria, and Callisto Nonacrina Virj^o. 

Nonnus, (Ireek poet of the fifth century 
A.i)., a Oliristian and native of Panopolis 
in Kt?ypt; wrote an epic poem, Diouy- 
siacd, ami a paraphrase of the fourth 
Gospel. Both are puhlisluid with trans¬ 
lations by \V. Rouse in the Locb Library 
(1940). 

Nones, the Roman name for the 6tli 
or 7tl» of IV’arcb, July, October, and May. 
In other months they fell on the 5th. 

Norba: 1. Town in Tiatium, on the 
Volscian mountains and near the sources 
of the Nymphaeus, orijfinally belongring 
to the Latin and Riibse<iuently to the 
Volscian Leapnic. As early as 4 92 n.c. 
the Romans founded a colony at Norba. 
2. Noun A Caehauka (Alcdntam), Roman 
colony in Lusitania on the left bank of 
the Taerus. The bridj^c built by Trajan 
over tho Tagiis is still extant. 

Norbanus, C., one (d tho leaders of the 
Marian i»arty in the war with Sulla, was 
consul 83 B.c. 

Norlcum, Roman province S. of tho 
Danube between Rhaetia and Rannonia. 
It w^as incorporated in tho empire c. 
10 B.C., and was an important buffer 
province for the defence of Italy. 

Nortla or Nurtla, Ltrusean divinity, 
wor8hipi>ed at Volsiuli. She was some¬ 
times identified with B'ortuna. 

Ndtus, called Auster (q.v.) or Africus by 
tho Romans, the S. or S.W. wind. 

Ndvlddunum, name given to many 
Celtic places from their being situated on 
a hill (dun). 

Ndvius, Q., writer of Atollano plays 
(90 B.C.). Fragments survive, 

Nox (Nu^). personification of Night. 
She is the daughter of Chaos, and the 
sister of Frebus, by whom she became the 
mother of Aether (Air) and Hemera 
(Day). She inliabited Hades. 

Ndma Pompillus, second king of Romo, ] 
who belongs to legend and not to history. 
He was a native of Cures in tho Sabine 
country, and was elected king one year 
after the death of Romulus, when the 
people became tired of the interregnum 
of the senate. Ho was renowned for his 
wisdom and his piety; and it was gener¬ 
ally believed, in defiance of clironology, 
that he had derived his knowledge from 
Pythagoras. He was instructed by tho 
nymph Egeria, who visited him In a grove 
near Rome, and who honoured him with 
her love. He was revered by the Romans 
as the author of their whole roligious 
worship. He founded the temple of 
Janus, which remained always shut 
during his reign. He d. after a reign of 
thirty-nine or forty-three years. 

Ntimantla, Spanish town, taken by 
Scipio Atrlcanus the Younger after a long 

H 


have been made, iiicludlrig Sc-ipio’s 
work.s of cireuravallatioii and tliirteon 
Roman caini>.s. Sec A. Schulten, Nu- 
maniia, 4 vols. witli ma])H (1914-31). 

NOmdrianus, M. AurSUus, younger son 
of the emperor Cams, whom ho acc^om- 
paiiicd against the Ihrsians, a.d. 283. 
After the death of hie father, which ha p- 
pened in the same year. Nunua’ianus was 
acknovvh'dged as joint emperor witli his 
brother Carinas. Eight montlis after¬ 
wards he was murfi(Ted, and suspicion 
having fallen upon Arrius A per. praefcct 
of the praetorians, and father-in-law of 
the deceased, tlie latter was stabbed to 
tljc hcarf by Diocletian. 

NUrnldla, country of N. Africa. Tlio 
inhabitants were originally waudci-ing 
tribes, hence called by tho (J reeks 
Nomads (No/^aSc?), and this name was 
perpetuated in that of the country* 
Tlieir two great tribes were the Massy- 
lians and the Massucsylians, forming 
two monarchies, which were united into 
one under Masinissa ((/.r.), 201 B.c. On 
the defeat of Jugurtha, in 106 b.c., the 
country became virtually subject to the 
Romans, but they permitted the family 
of Masinissa to govern it, with the royal 
title, until the death of Juba ((/.v.), 46 b.c. 

Numltdr. See UoMCLirs. 

Nursla, town of tho Sabines, situated 
near the soiircos of tho Nar and amidst 
the Apennines, whence it is called by 
Virgil frigida Niirsia. It was thi? birth¬ 
place of Sertorius and of St. Henedict, the 
great founder of wostt^rn monachism. 

Nycteus, son of Hyrieus and Clonia, 
and father of Antiope, who is hence called 
Nyctois. Antiope was carried off by 
Epopeus, king of Sicyon; whereupon 
Nycteus, who governed Thebes, as the 
guardian of Labdacus. invaded Sicyon 
with a Theban army. Nycteus was 
defeated, and died of ids wounds, leaving 
his brother Lycus {q.v.) guardian of 
Labdacus. 

Nyctj?^m6n6, daughter of Epopeus, king 
of Lesbos. Having been dishonoured by 
her father she conceah^d herself in the 
shade of forests, where slie was meta¬ 
morphosed by Athena into an owl. 

Nymphae, female divinities of a lower 
rank, with whom the Greeks peopled all 
parts of nature. These nymphs wore 
divided into various classes, according 
to tho different parts of nature of which 
they are tho representatives. 1. Ocean- 
ides, or nymphs of the Ocean, who were 
regarded as the daughters of Ocean us. 
2. Nerf’ides or NerHdes, tho nymphs of 
the Mediterranean, who were regarded 
as the daughters of Nereus. 3. Naiades 
or Naides, the nymphs of fresh water, 
whether of rivers, lakes, brooks, or 
8X)rings. Many of these nymphs prOvSided 
over springs which were believed to 
inspire those who drank of them. The 
nymphs themselves were, therefore, 
thought to be endowed with prophetic 
power, and to bo able to inspire men. 
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4. Oreades, the nymphs of mountains 
and gToiioes, also called by names derived 
from the particular mountains they 
Inhabited. 5. Najmeae, the nymphs of 
glens. (1. Dryades and IJamadryadcs 
(from nymphs of trees, who were 

believed to die together with the trees 
^vhich had been their abode. 


Nj^sa or Nyssa, legendary scene of the 
nurture of Dionysus, who was therefore 
called Nysacus, Nysius, Nyseius, Nyseus, 
Nysigona, etc. 

NysSIdes or Nysl&des, nymphs of Nysa, 
who are said to have reared Dionysus, and 
whose names are Cisscis, Nysa., Drato, 
Eriphla, Droinia, and Polyhymno. 


O 


Oasis, word used to denote an island in 
the sea of sand of the great Libyan Desert 
Those oases are i)reKerved from the 
shifting sands by steep hills of limestone 
round them, and watered by springs, 
which make tliem fertile and habitable. 
The name is applied especially to two of 
tia se i.slands on the W, of Egypt, which 
were taken r>osseSHion of by the Kgy'ptiaiis 
at an early period. 1. Oasis Major 
{El Khargah), the (Greater Oasis, was 
situated seven days’ journey W. of 
Abydos, and belonged Li UpT»er Egypt. 
This oasis c.ontains considerable ruins of 
the ancient Egyptian and Roman periods, 
ii. Oasis Mimtr {El Dakkel), the Lesser 
or Hecoiid Oasis, was a good day’s 
journey from the S.W. end of the lake 
Moeris, and belonged to the Heptanonis, 
or Middle Egypt. A more celebrated 
oasis than cither of these was tliat called 
Ammon {El Eiwah), Hammon, Ain- 
luoriium, Hammoiiis Oraculuin, from its 
being a chief seat of the worship and 
oracle of the god Ammon. Its distance 
from Cairo is about 300, and from theN. 
coast al)out 150 English miles. The 
Ammonians do not appear to have been 
subject to the old Egyptian monarchy. 
Camhyses, after conquering Egypt in 
625 B.O., sent an army against them, 
which was overwhelmed by the sands of 
tlio desert. In 331 b.c. Alexander the 
(ireat visited the oracle. Eee also 
Ammo^. 

Obs6quens, Julius, the author of a work 
entitled J)e Prodimis or Prodigiormn 
LihcMus, of which a portion is extant. 

Oce&nides. ^>ecNYMPHAE. 

Ocd&nus, god of the water which was 
belicv'cd to surround the earth, is called 
the son of Heaven and Earth, the hue- 
band of Tethye, and the father of all the 
river gods and water nymphs of the 
whole earth. The early (Jreeks re^rded 
the earth as a flat circle, which was 
encompassed by a river flowing round it, 
and this river was Oceamis. Out of and 
into this river the sun and the stars were 
supposed to rise and set; and on its banks 
were the abodes of the dead. When 
geographical knowledge advanced, the 
name was applied to the great outer 
waters of the earth, in contradistinction 
to the inner seas, and especially to the 
Atlantic, or the sea without the Pillars of 
Hercules, as distinguished from the 


Mediterranean, or the sea within that 
limit, and llius the Atlantic is often called 
simxdy Dceaiius. The epithet Atlantic 
{Ailantimm Marc), was applied to it fi’oin 
the mytliical position of Atlas {q.v.) being 
on its shores. Homer {Iliad, xiv. 201) 
makes Oceaniis the father of the gods: 
of. Virg. Oeorg. Iv^. 382, Occavuniquc. 
pedretn re.nim. See the remarks of 
H(‘rodotus, ii. 23. 

Ochus. Eee Artaxekxes iir. 

Octdvia: 1. Sister of Augustus, married 
first to O. Marcellus, (‘oiisul 50 b.(\, and 
after his death to Antony, tlie triumvir, 
in 40, but the latter soon abandoned her 
for Cleopatra. SherZ. lln.c. She had a 
son and two daughters by Marcellus, and 
two daughters by Antouy. Her son, M. 
Marcellus, was adopted by Augustus as 
his successor, but d. in 23. The des¬ 
cendants of her two daughters succes¬ 
sively ruled the Roman world. (AVe 
Antonia.) 2. Daughter of the emperor 
Claudius and Messalina, and wife of 
Nero. She was divorced by the latter, 
that he might marry his mistress l^op- 
paea, and was afterwards put to death by 
Nero’s orders, a.d. 62. 

Octavius, name of a Roman gens, to 
which the emperor Angristus (g.v.) 
belonged, whose original name was C. 
Octavius. 

OcyrhoS, daughter of the centaur 
Chiron. 

Odeidn (Lat. Odeum), a building for 
musical performances. Atliens bad three 
such buildings: (1) near the fountain 
Enneacrounos, capable of holding 3,000 
people: (2) odeum of Fcricles, with a 
pointed roof, and with columns; (3) 
building erected a.d. 150 by Herodes 
Atticus; the largest in Greece. 

Oden&thuB, the ruler of I'almyra, who 
chocked the victorious Persians after the 
defeat and capture of Valerian, a.d. 260. 
In return for these services, Gallienus 
bestowed upon him the tltl(‘ of Augustus. 
He was soon afterwards murdered. 
See also Zenobia. 

Odoacer, king of the Ilerull, and leader 
of the barbarians who overthrew the 
western empire, a.d. 476. Ho took the 
title of king of Italy, and reigned till his 
power was overthrown by Theodorlc, 
king of the Goths, a.d. 403. 

Odrj^sae. powerful people In Thrace, 
dwelling in the plain of the Hebrus. 
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The poets often use the^ adjective 
Odnfm us in the K:cneral sense of Thracian. 

Odysseus. Sae UnyfiSKH. 

Oe&grrus, king- of Thrace, and father of 
Ori>l)OUfl and idniis. 

Oebldus: i. Kins of Sparta, and father 
of Tyn(larcuB, llippocoon, and Icarius. 
‘2. S(>n of Telon by a nyjnph of the streuiii 
Sc))cth«is, near Narilcs. 

Oedipus, sou of LaJiis, kJiiff of Thebes, 
and of Jocasta, sister of Creon. Ilia 
fatiier, havinwr learnt froni an oracle tliat 
ho was doomed to perish by the hands 
of his own son, ex{>oaed Oedipus on Mt. 
Cithaeron, iinniediately after his birth, 
witli Jiis feel, pierced and tied tofrethcr. 
Tlio eiiild was foiiml by a sbepherd of 
King J^oiybus of Corinth, and was called 
from his swollen feet Oedipus. I‘olybns 
reared him as Ids own eiiild; but when 
Oedipus had grown up, he w as told by the 
oracle at Oelpbi that ho was destined to 
slay his father and commit incest wdth bis 
inoOier. 'j’hinking that Polyhus vias his 
father, ho resolved not to return to 
(.'oriidh; but on the roa.d betwaon Jielphi 
and Daiilis he met La ins, win mi lie slew 
in a seulfle w ithout knowdug tiiat he was 
his father. In the meantime the f^ede- 
brated Sj)biij.x liad appeared in the neigh- 
bourliood of 'riiebcs. vSeated <ui a rock, 
she put a riddle to every Theban that 
Itassed by, and whoever was unable to 
solve it was killed by the inonstor. Tliis 
eaiamily iriduei'd the Tliebuns to ]»ro- 
elaim that whoever should didiver the 
(M)untry of the t^idiiiix, shoidd obtain tlio 
kirigdiun and Joeast-a. os his wif{\ Tlie 
riddh^ ran ns follows; * being wdtli 4 feet 
has ’2 feet and 3 fetd-, and onhv 1 voice; 
but its fi'ct vary, and when it lias most it 
is weakest.’ Oedipus solved t he rid<lle by 
saying that it was man, who in infancy 
i:iavvls upon ail fours, in mardiood stands 
erect upon two foot-, and in old agm 
supimrts liis tottering legs wdth a stalf, 
Tiie Sjihinx thcreu})ou threw herself 
down from the rock. Oedipus now 
obtained the kingdom of Thebes, and 
married his mother, by whom lie hecame 
the father of Kteoclcs, Toly n lees, 
Antigone, and Isinene. In conseqiieneo 
of this ineestuous alliance, the country of 
Thebes was visiteil hy a plague. The 
oracle, on being consulted, ordered that 
the inurdorerof J^aius should be expelled; 
and the seer Tirosias told Oedipus tliat be 
was the guilty man. Tliereon Joiuxsta 
hanged Jierseir, and Oedijius put out his 
own eyes, and w'andered from Thebes, 
accompanied by his daugliter Antigone. 
In Attica he at length found a place of 
refuge; and at Colonus near Attiens, the 
ISumenidos removed him from the earth. 
On the tragic fate of Oedipus see the 
trilogy of Sophocles, Oedipus the King, 
Oedipus at Colonus, and Antigune. Sec 
C. Robert, Oidipus (1915). 

Oeneus (‘vintner’), king of Pleuron 
and CaJydon in Aetolia, an<i husband of 
Althaea, fatlier of Tydeus, Meleager, 
Gorge, and Deianira. He was deprived 


of his kingdom hy the sons of his brother 
Agriiis. He was snhsecpiently avenged 
by his grandson Oiomedes, who slew 
Agrius and his sons, and placed upon the 
throne Amlracmon, the eon-in-lavv of 
Oeueus, as the latter was too old. Dio- 
niedes to<»k his grandfather wit.li him to 
Peloponnesus, but here ho was slain by 
two of the sons of Agrius who had esca ped 
tlie slaughter of th(‘ir brothers. Ues- 
pe<ding the l>oar wbJeh laid waste the 
lands of Calydon in bis reign, see Misl- 

KAGKU. 

Oenidesj, r>atronymic given to Meleager 
(Q.r.) and Dioniedes (g.v.). 

Oendmaus, king of l^isa, in Klis, son of 
Ares, See Pkl(U*s. 

Oenbng, daughter of a river god. and 
loved by Paris {q.v.). She commitlcd 
suicide after I'aris’s death. 

Oendphyta, town in Boeotia, cn the 
Asopus. A victory was gained here by 
tiie Athenians over the Hoeotiaiis, 456 
n.r. 

Oendplon, son of Dionysus and 1ms- 
hand of tlu' nymph Helice. and fa-thcT of 
Merope, witli wdiom the giant Orion fell 
in lov(c 

Oenotria. See Italia. 

Oela, a niggl'd [)ile of mountains in the 
S. of Thessaly on winch lloraeles Iturncd 
himself to d<'ath. 

Ofella, a man of sound sense and of a 
straiglu-rorwnrd C'harHcter, whom Ilontce 
contrasts with tiie fc?U)jc quacks o£ his 
tiuie. 

OgvTes or OgJ^gus, son of Itoootus, and 
the first nilcr of (variously Egyptian or 
Boeotian) Thebes, wdiich was calksl after 
him Ogygia. In bis reign a great deluge 
is said to have oceiirrcd. in Attica an 
Ogygian flood is likewise mentioned. 
From Ogyges the Thebans arc called by 
tJje [(oehs Ogygidae. 

Oileus, king of the Loerians, and fatiuT 
of the lesser Ajax, who is lienee called 
Dihdes, Oiliadi'S, and Ajax Oilei. He 
was one of the Argonauts, 

Olbla, a (ircek colony founded from 
Miletus c. 64 5 n.(t near the moutl) of the 
river Hyiianis {Bug). During the sixth 
(Century n.c. it w as an important centre of 
the grain trade. 

Olen, mythical personage, rcpresi'uted 
as the earliest Greek lyiic poet. He is 
called both a Hyperborean and a 
Lycian. 

Clonus: 1 . Husband of la-tbaea, 

changed with her into a stone. ‘2. 1’own 
in Aiitolla, near New i^Jonron, destroyed 
by the Aetxdians at an early period. 3. 
Town ill Achala, between I'^atra.c^ and 
Dyme. The goat Amalthea {q.v.) is 
called Olcnia capella by the poets, 

OlybrSus, Anicius, emiieror of the W^'est, 
A.I). 472, wms raised to this dignity by 
Ricimer, but he died during the same 
year. He was succeeded by Glycerius. 

Olympia, plain in Elis, boundeii on the 

by the Alpheus, and on the \V, by the 
Oiadeus, in vvhicli tJie Olympic games 
were celebrated. In tlds plain was the 
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sacrt'd prove of Zens (the Altis). The 
Altis and its hn mediate neighbourhood 
were adorned with tcini)les, statues, and 
publie buildings, to whieb tlie name of 
Olympia was given; but there was no 
town. Among the numerous temples in 
the Altis the mf)st eclebrated was tiie 
Olympieum, or temple of Zeus Olymplus, 
w'hieh contained the masterpiece of Greek 
art the colossal statue of Ztns by 
Phidias. Tilt? Olympic games were cele- 
]>rated from the earliest times in Greece. 
Tiierc' was an interval of four yttars 
bf'tween eacii eeIel)ration of the festival, 
wJiieii interval was called an Olympiad; 
but the Olympiads were not employed 
as a chronological era, till the victory of 
Cor<u'buH in tlie footrace, 77f> b.c. 
Extensive exeax-atious have been made, 
and magnificent architectural and sciilp- 
tui’al remains brought to light. For an 
account of the Olympian festivals atnd 
remains, sec E. N. Gardiner, Olympia, 
iIs 11 istory and Remains 0^) 2.5). 

Olympias, wife of Philip II, king of 
MaccHionia, and niothor of Alexander the 
(ireat, was th(‘ daughter of Neoptolemiis 
I, king of Epirus. She withdrew fn)m 
Macedonia, when Philip married Cleo¬ 
patra, the niece of Attains (337 n.c.); 
and it was generally bcliovtul that she; lent 
her support to tlie assassination of Philip 
in 33(5. In 317 after the death of Alex¬ 
ander she seized the power in Macedonia, 
and ])ut to death I'tiilip Arrhidaeus and 
his wife Eiirytlice. But being attacked 
by Cassandcr, she took refuge in Pydna, 
and, on the surrender of tliis place, she 
wuis put to death (310 n.r.). See G. A. 
Macurdy, Hellenistic (Jnieeiia (1032). 

Olymplus, the Olympian, a surname of 
Zeus, JnT)iter, lleracles, the IMuses 
(Olympiades), and in general of all the 
gods who were tadieved to live in 01ymi>us. 

Olympus: 1. Range of moxintains 
separating Macedonia and Thessaly. 
Its height Is about 0,600 feet; and Its chief 
summit Is covered with periietnal snow. 
In the Greek mytholog 5 ^ Olympus was 
the residence of the dynasty of gods of 
w'hioh Zeus was the head. 2. A chain of 
lofty mountains, in the N.W. of Asia 
Minor, usually called the Myeian Olym¬ 
pus. 

Olynthus, town of Chalcidice. It was 
at the head of a confederacy of all the 
Greek towms in its neighbourhood, and 
maint ained its independence, except for a 
short interval, w'hen it was subject to 
Sparta, till it w'as taken and destroyed by 
ITiilip, 348 B.c. The Olynthiae orations 
were delivered by Demostlienrs to urge 
the Athenians to send assistance to the 
city against Philip. See A. B. West, 
The History of the Chalcidic League 
0916); D. M. Robinson, Excavations at 
Olynthus (1929-38). 

Omph&lli, queen of Lydia, daughter of 
lardanua, and wife of Tniolus, after whose 
death she reigned herself. For three 
(according to Sophocles, one) years Hera¬ 
cles was to bondage to her. 


On&tas, Greek artist (bronze and 
statuary), fifth century B.c, 

Onomacrltus, an Atlionian, who made 
a colleoliori of the ancient oracles c. 500 
B.C. B('irig detected in interT>olating an 
oracle of ^Iiisaous, he was banished firom 
Athens. ( ’/• Herodotus, vii. G. 

Opheltos. See AmufEMOiius. 

Ophion: 1. One of the Titans. 2. A 
companion of Cadmus. 3. Father of the 
Centaur Amycus, who is called Ophion- 

phlusa or 6ph!ussa, name given to 
many places, from their abounding In 
snakes. It was an ancient name both 
of Rhodes and Cyprus, whence Ovid 
speaks of Ophiusia arva, that is, Cyprian. 

Opimius, L., eonsiil 121 b.c., when ho 
took the leading part in the proceedings 
which ended in the murder of O. Gracchus. 
Being convicted of receiving a bribe from 
Jugurtlia, ho w'cnt into exile to Dyr- 
rachium, in Epirus, vvliero lie died in 
poverty. The year in which he was 
consul was remarkable for the autumn 
heat, and the vintage of this year was 
celebrated as tlio rinmn ()})imianuni. 

Opplanus, the author of two Greek 
hexameter poems still extant, on© on 
fishing, entitled I/alientiea, and the other 
on hunting, entitled Cynegctica. These 
two poems, however, were written by tw o 
dift'erent persons of this name. The 
author of the HalieuHca was a native of 
Anazarba or Corycus, in Cilicia, and 
c. A.P. 2(1(5. The author of the Cyne- 
(jetiea was a native of Apamea or Pella, 
in yyria, and//, c. a.d. 180. (B(»th poems 
are translated by A. W. Miilr with text 
in the Loch Library.) 

Opplus, the name of a Roman gens: 
1. C. OrPius, tribune of the plebs 215 
B.C., (tarried a law to curtail tlie luxuries 
of Roman women. 2. C. OppitJS, friend 
of C. .iulius Caesar, wdiose j)rivate affairR 
lie managed, in conjunction with Cor¬ 
nelius lialbuB. 

Ops, wife of Saturnus, and the Roman 
goddess of plenty and fertility, as is 
indicated by her name, which Is con¬ 
nected with opimus, ojmlcntus, inops, and 
copia, 

Optimate^ an aristocratical party to 
rcmiblican Rome. 

Opus, town of Locris, from which the 
Opuntian Locrians derived tludr name. 
It was the birthplace of Patinjclus. 

Oraculum. There wore said to have 
been upwards of 250 oracular scats, or 
houses of divination, in the Greek world 
(curiously enough, not one of these was in 
Attica); but most of these are mere 
names. The following are among the 
most famous of the oracles (//.arTtra): 
Delos; Hranchidae (c/. Herod, i. 157B 
Epidaurus (sacred to Aesculapius); 
Delphi (in honour of Apollo—this was the 
greatest of all the oracles, and was famous 
for the influence it exercised on the Greek 
states during the Persian War); Pharae 
(in honour of Hermes); Dodona (one of 
the oldest seats of ‘mantle’ prophecy to 
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Greece); TropJionh/s ; and the oracle 
of Ammon (in Upptsr Eprypt), 

which waK (ioriuected in i;arly days witli 
that of Dodona. We know Apollo only 
in the days of his decline, vvlien ho had 
Hacrificod his antlun’ity by Bi<linf^ with 
the Persian invader. That vas after he 
had founded whn,t we may ahnost <iall a 
(Church. In tlie seventli century L)elplii 
was the scat f)f a gospel, and it was n 
gospel to wlilclji (Greece was drawn U) 
llstcai. For its good tidings w(tc very 
simple—the duty of self-control. They 
are summed up in two sayings of two 
words eacli: Kitow yourself and Be 
moderaie. For several generations it was 
the greatest spiritual force in (3recce. 
{iSee Deijuii.) Oracles in which the god 
re^vealed his will through the mouth of an 
inspired individual did not exist in Italy. 
Tile Homans learnt the will of the gods 
from the Sibylline Books and from 
augury. The only Italian oracles known 
to UH are those of Faunus, Fortuna. one 
ancient oracle of Mars, and one of the 
dead at Avernus. 

Orbilius Pupillus, Roman grammarian 
and echoohnastcr. Horace gives 1dm the 
epithet of idayosus, from the floggings 
which his pnpils, Horace among Uiem, 
received from him. lie was a native of 
Berieventum, and settled at Rome in th(‘ 
.50th year of his age, in the consnlshii> 
of Cicero, 63 n.c. Ho lived nearly 100 
years. 

OrcHdes {Orkney and Shetland Isles), 
small grouTiR of islands off the N. coast of 
Britain, visited by Agricola, though they 
may have been first discovered by the 
Massiliote Pytheas in the foimtli eentimy 
li.C. 

Orchdmdnus: 1. City of Boeotia, 

capital of the Minyans in the antc'- 
historlcnl ages of Greece. It was situated 
N.W. of tile lake Copais, on the Cephissus. 
It retained its Indcpoiidence till 364 b.c., 
when it was destroyed by the Tliebans: 
and though restored, it never recovered 
its prosperity. Excavations have re¬ 
vealed remains of the Bronze Age civiliza¬ 
tion. 2. An ancient town of Arcadia, 
situated N.W. of Mantinea. 
reus. See Hades. 
rS&des. See Ntmpiiak. 
resteia. See Aeschylus. 
restes, son of Agamemnon and Cly- 
temnestra. On the murder of his father 
by Aegisthus and Clyteniuestra, Orcst-cs 
was saved from the same fate by bis sister 
Electra, who caused him to be secretly 
carried to Strophius, king in Phocis, who 
was married to Anaxibla, tlie sister of 
Agamemnon. There he formed a close 
friendship with the king’s sou Pylades: 
and when he had grown up ho went 
secretly to Argos with his friend, and 
slow Cl y tern nostra and Aegis tb ns. After 
the murder of his mother he was seized 
with madness, and fled from land to land, 
pursued by the Eumonidos. At length, 
on the advice of Apollo, ho took refuge in 
the temple of Athena, at Athens where 


he wu,s acquitted by the court of the 
Areopagus, vhich the goddess had ap- 
jiointcd to decide his fate. See the 
A<'schylcau trilogy, tlie Ayaineunton, 
Choepliori, and Bnmenides. Also the 
Ore^stes of Euripides. According to 
another story, Apollo told him tliat ho 
could only recover from his madness 
by f(*tching the statue of Artemis from 
th(‘ Tauric Ohersonesns. Accordingly ho 
went to tills country with Pylades; but 
t hey were seized by tlie natives, in ortier 
to bi‘ sa<Tifli*ed to Artemis. But 
Iphigenia, the priestess of Artemis, was 
tlie sister of Orestes, and, after ricog- 
nizlng ('och other, all three escaped with 
the statue of the goddess. After liis 
return to Peloponnesus, Orestes took 
possession of his father’s kingdom at 
Mycenae, and married Hermione, the 
daughter of Menelaus, after slaying 
Neoptolemus. 

OrStani, people in the S.W. of Hispauia 
Tarraconeusis. 

Ordus, town in the N. of Euboea, 
originally Jlestiaea or Histiaea. Having 
n'volted from the Athenians. 445 B.c., 
it was taken by Pericles and its inhabit¬ 
ants were rejilnecd by 2,0{)0 Athenians. 

Orig§n§s (usually called Origen), early 
(/hristian writer h. c. a.p. 186 at Alex¬ 
andria, where his father, Leonides, 
sulhTcd martyrdom in 202. Origen be¬ 
came a pupil of I'antaoniis and Clement 
in tlie Catechetical school of whicli he 
was acknowledged head in 203. Having 
attended Jectimes by the Neoplatouist 
Aminonius J^acoas, he visited (ireece and 
Bomo. Witli a view to devoting himself 
more whoJeheartedlj" to learning, and 
ridding himsidf omje for all of carnal 
distraction, ho had himself castrated. 
During the Fury of Cnracalla (216) 
Origen left Alexandria and went to 
Thilestlne where he was invited by the 
bishops of Jerusalem and Caesarea to 
give pi'iblio instruction in the Scriptures. 
Be was not in holy orders, and his own 
bishop, Demetrius, was offended. This 
disapproval was aggravated about fifteen 
years later w^heu Origen paid a second 
visit to Palestine and was ordained ;)riest, 
thus violating the provisions of canon law. 
It is also possible that oertuiu things in Ins 
teaching hnd become suspect. Whatever 
the reason, he was excommunicated by 
Demetrius. But the sentence was not 
acknowledged by the churches of 
Ihilestine, and Origen settled at Caesarea, 
wlicro his enormous learning soon raised 
the school there to a position almost 
equal to that of Alexandria. In the 
Decian persecution (249-51) he was 
frequently tortured; ho d. at Tyre in 255. 
His most important writings include the 
Hejrapla, six versions of the Old Testa¬ 
ment in iiarallel columns (only fragments 
are extant); Tomi, or commentaries on 
the New Testament; Homiliae^ popular 
expositions delivered at Caesarea; De 
Principiis, his work on fundamental 
doctrines (fragments survive in the 
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(»rtH‘k, niifl an unfaitlifiil Latin version); 
i’ontra Cvimm, iiiH j^reat apoloffetjc for 
(Christianity. Tho best editum of Ids 
work is tiiat by tin? Lerltn Acadoniy 
(eoiiHrieneed 181t9). W. LairwoaUier, 

Oriijen and (Jrevk Patristic Theology 
(li)Ol); 10. de Faye. Origine. sa vie, son 
oeuvre, sa 7 n’n,sre, .'i voLs. (H)2.'l-S). 

Clrion of Jioeotia, f?iant {lud hnntor. 
llavinjJT coino to OliioB, he foil in love with 
Meropts the dang^hter of (>(‘nopion; his 
treatment of the maiden so oxas|»orated 
her father, that, with the assistaiice of 
Dionysus, he depriv'ed the giant of Ids 
sight, fieing informed by an oracle that 
ho should recover Ida sight if he exposed 
his eyeballs to the rays of the rising s\in, 
Orion found his way to the island of 
Jjeninos, where Hephaestus gave him 
Cedalion as his giude, who h^d him to the 
east. After tlu} recovery of his sight lie 
lived as a hunter with Artemis. His 
death is relatrKl variously. According to 
some Orion was carried off by Kos, who 
had fallen in love with him; but as this 
was displeasing to the gods, Artemis 
killed him with an arrow in Ortygia. 
{Ci. Homer, Odyssey, v. 121-4.) Ac¬ 
cording to others, he was beloved hy 
Artemis; and Apollo, indignant at his 
Bister’s Q.ffeetion for Idm, asst^rted that 
she was unable to hit with her arrow a 
distant point wdiieh ho showed her in tho 
sea. She thereupon took aim, the arrow 
Jut its mark, hut tho mark w'os the head 
of Orion, w’ho was sw'irrindng In the sea. 
A third aceoiiut, which Horace follows, 
stattiH that he off(3red violence to ArU^mis, 
and was killed by tho goddesr. with one 
of her arrows. A fourth account statt'S 
that ho was stung t<j death by a scorpion; 
and that Aescuinpins was slain by Zeus 
w'ilh a flash of lightning, when he attemp¬ 
ted to recall tlio giant to life. After his 
death, he w'as placed among the stars, 
a fact acknowledged in Homer; and 
Orion is thus the subject of tho carli(;st 
star myth. The constellation of Orion 
set at the commencement of November, 
at which time storms and rain were 
frequent; hence by Roman poets he is 
often called inibrijcr, ninibostts, or 
agtiosus^ 

Orithyia, daughter of Erechtheus, king 
of Athens, and of Praxithea, who was 
seized by Boreas, and carried off to 
Thrace, where she became the mother of 
01^‘patra, Chlonc, Zetes, and Calais. 

Orodes, two kings of Parthia. JSec 
Ai^a( IB, 14, 17. 

Orontes, the largest river of Syria. 

Orosius, Paulus, Spanish ecclesiastic of 
Tarragona, wlio tied to Africa before the 
Vandals In a.d. 414. He became a dis¬ 
ciple of S. A ugustine, at whose suggestion 
he wrote his principal work, Historian, a 
history of the world to 417. Tho work is 
apologetic in tone. 

Orpheus, mythic.al personage, regarded 
by tho Greeks as the most celebrated 
poet l>efore Homer and the founder of 
Orphism (tf.v.). The story about him ran 


as follows. Orpheus, the son of Oeagrus 
and Calliope, lived in Thrace at the period 
of tho Argonauts, whom he accompanied. 
Presimted with the lyre by Apollo, and 
instructed by tlie Muses in its use, he 
enchanted with its music not only tho 
wild bc^asts. but the trees and rocks upon 
Olympus, so that they followed the sound 
of Ids harp. After his return from tho 
Argona utic expedition, ho lived in Thrace, 
where he married Eurydice. His wife 
having died of the bite of a serpent, ho 
followed her into Hades. Here liis music 
susi»enried the torments of tho damned, 
and won hack his w ife. H is prayer, how ¬ 
ever, was only granted upon condition 
that he should iifit look hack upon his 
wife till they had arrived in the upper 
world: at tho very last moment tho 
anxiety of love overcame tho poet; ho 
looked round to see that Eurydiee was 
following him: and he beheld her caught 
back into the infernal regions. His grief 
for Eurydiee led hiiri to despise tlie 
Tljracian women, who in revenge tore him 
to pieces under the excitement of their 
Bacchanalian orgies. The Muses col¬ 
lected the fragments of his body, and 
buried them at Lilakhra, at tho foot of 
Olympus. His head was throw'u into tho 
Hebrus, down which it rolled to the s(!a, 
and was borne across to Lesbos. His 
lyre was also said to have been carried to 
Lesbos; but both traditions are poetical 
expressions of the fact that Lesbos was 
the first groat seat of tho music of tho 
lyre. The astronomers taught that tho 
lyre of Orpheus was placed by Zeus 
among t he stars. Many poems ascribed 
to Orpheus were current in (Jlreecje; but 
the extant poems bearing his name are 
forgeries, though among the fragments 
are some g{“nuine remains of the Orphic 
poetry, known to the earlier Greek 
writers. See W. K. C. Guthrie, Orjtheus 
and Greek Heligion (193r)). (.See Fig. 24.) 

Orphism, a Greek mystical cult, the 
doctrines of which were contained in 
certain poems attributed to Orpheus 
Uj.v.), It should bo noted, however, 
that these poems are of late date, and it 
is, at best, only a iiiatti r of surmise how 
much of their doctrine dates back to tho 
sixth or seventh century B.c. when 
Orphism is believed to have emerged. 
Orphism included several elements which 
are absent from the Homeric religion; 
and it is probable that, like all (ireek 
mystical religions, tho cult had its 
origin In pr©-h<dlenio religion preserved in 
secret societies. Tho non-Homeric as- 
peote included a sense of sin and the need 
of personal atonement; tho Idea of tho 
suffering and death of a god-man; a belief 
in immortality following a cycle of trans¬ 
migrations; and an asceticism derived 
from the Pythagoreans. The rites were 
purificatory and initiative: they turned 
about the central myth of l^iouysus- 
Zagreus, which was as follows, Zeus 
begot by Persephone Dionysus and 
entrusted to him the government of the 
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■world. The Titans, prompted by jealous I scribed on their surfaces, potsherds being: 


Jlera, attempted to kill him. Dionysus, 
however, in an ettort to escape, went 
throin^h a series of inottvmorpliosc)8, but 
was finally torn to pieces in the form of a 
bull. The Titans devoured his remains 
except the heart, which was rescued by 
Athena, doliver<al to Zeus, and eaten by 
him, who iinniediately begat by Seinele a 
new I ‘ionysus. According to the Orphlcs 
Zanis destroyed tlie Titans with a thunder¬ 
bolt, and from their ashes he made man, 
who thus has in him something of good 
(from the remains of Dionysus) and 
something of bad (from the evil Titans). 
To liberate the divine element was the 
duty of the initiate. In the classical 
period Orphisrn was regarded as a base 
suT'erstition; but it revived and enjoyed 
considerable popularity in the Roman 
empire. See W’’. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus 
nnd (Jreclc TMU/ion (1935). For the 
Orphie texts, see K. Abel, Orphica (188.5); 
O. Kern, Fraumenta Orphicorum (1922). 

Orthia, n surnarao of Artemis, at 
Sparta, at whose altar the Spartan boys 
had to undergo the flogging called 
diarn asti ffosi s. 

Ortj)gla: 1. The ancient narno of Delos. 
Since Artemis was horn at Delos, poets 
often call the goddess Ortygia. 2. 
Island olT Syracuse. See Syracusak. 

6siris, Eg^’-ptian divinity, and husband 
of Isis (QA\)y is said to have been originally 
king of Egypt, and to have reclaimed his 
subjects from a barbarous life. He is 
identified by Herodotus with Dionysus. 
He afterwards travelled into foreign 
lands, spreading the bbtasings of civiliza¬ 
tion, (Jn his return to Egypt, he was 
murdered by his brother Typhon, who 
cut his body into pieces and threw them 
into tlm Nile. After a long search Isis 
discovered the maugled remains of her 
husband, and with the aasistauce of her 
son Horus defeated Typhon, and re¬ 
covered the sovereign power, which 
Typhon had usurped. Sec Sir .T. G. 
Frazer, Adonis, Atfis, Osiris (1907); 
A. Ennan, 2Jie Religion der Agypter 
(1934). Also the article Oriris In 
DUiionary of Non-Classical Mythology 
(Everyman's Library). 

Ossa, mountain in the N. of Thessaly, 
connected with Pelion on the S.E., and 
divided from Olympus on the N.W. by 
the vale of Teiupe iq.v. ). It is mentioned 
in the legend of the war of the Giants. 

Ostia, town at the mouth of the Tiber ^ 
on the left arm, and the harbour of Romo,! 
from which it was distant 16 miles by | 
land. The emperor Claudius oonstructod 
a new harbour on the right arm of the 
Tiber, which was enlarged by Trajan. 
Between 1907 and 1938 very remarkable 
excavations were made at Ostia and still 
proceed: see G. Oalza, Ostia, guida storico- 
monumentale (1929); also Notizie dtegli 
Scavi (1908) etc. 

Ostraoa, fragments of pottery found 
In Egypt, containing numerous examples 
of lion-Uterary Greek (the Kotvij) in- 


the writing material used by the poorer 
, classes. 'Jlie majority of these ostraca 
are tax receipts. They are of v’^abie for 
the light they tiirow on the religious and 
social history of Christian Egypt. Only 
a few quotations from classical sources 
have been foimd, and not many with 
biblical texts. See A. Deissman, Light 
from the Aneient East (1910). 

Ostracism {odTpaKov = jiotsherd), a 
form of bauMiment practised at Athens 
and intended to prevent conspiracy 
against the constitution. It was intro¬ 
duced by Olisthenes (c. 487 B.c.) and 
was not used after 417. An annual note 
was taken in the Ecelcsia to determine 
whether ostracism should take place or 
not. If the note was in favour each 
citizen might inscribe on a potsherd the 
name of his intended victim. The 
ballot was sticrct. aud a quorum of 6,000 
votes was necessary. The penalty 
involved banishmont for ton years but 
without loss of property or civil rights. 
Only ten persons are known for certain 
t/O have been ostracized; and ostraca 
applying to each of them have been 
found. See .1. Carcopino, L^Ostracisme 
aihotien (193.5), 

Otho, L. Hosclus, tribune of the plcbs, 
07 R-c., w'hen he carried the law which 
gave to tlie equites a special idaco at the 
public specDicles, next to the place of the 
aenatf>rs, which was in the orchestra. 
In Cicero’s consulship (63) there was a 
riot occasioned by this law, which was 
unpopular. 

6tho, M. Salvlus, Roman emperor from 
lath .January to IGth April a.d. 69. was 
b, in 32. Ho was one of the eomi)anion8 
of N(to in Iiis debaucheries; but wlien tlio 
emperor took possession of bis wife, 
Poppnea Sabina, Otho was sent as 
governor to Lusitania, which he adminis¬ 
tered with credit durhjg the last ten years 
of Nero’s life. Otho attached liimself to 
Galba when be revolted against Nero, in 
the hope of succeeding to the empire. 
But when Galba adopted L. Piso, on 10th 
January 69, Otho formed a conspiracy 
against Galba, and was proclaimed 
emperor by the soldiers at Rome, who 
put Galba to death. Meantime Vitelliua 
(q.v.) had been proclaimed emperor at 
Cologne. When this news reached Otho, 
he marched into the N. of Italy to oppose 
the generals of Vitelllus. His army W'as 
defeated near Bedriacum, whereupon he 
put an end to his own life at Brixellum, in 
the 37th year of his age. 

uthrj^&dds: 1. A patronymic given to 
Panthons or Panthus, the Trojan priest 
of Apollo, as the son of Othrys. 2. The 
survivor of the 300 Spartan chaniplons 
who fought with the 300 Argives for the 
possession of Thyrea. Being ashamed to 
return to Sparta as the only survivor, he 
slew himself. 

tus, one of the Aloidae, See Aloeus. 
Vidius Naso, P., Homan poet, was b. 
at Sulmo on the 20th March 43 b.c. He 
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wns (Jc'scoiidcd from an ancient equestrian 
fnmilv. lit! Ktudied rlietoric under 
Ar(‘llHiK I'lmcuft and Poreins Latro. IJis 
ediKatioii was (M)inplet(!d at Athena, and 
he aft/rwards travelled with tlio poet 
Maeer in Asia and Sicily. His love for 
])()clrv |(‘d him to dost'rl tlie law; hut he 
was 'mad(' one of Ihr; eeidannvlri. or 
jud^mH win* trii d 1 estanieiitary and oven 
eriinhta] causea; nn<] in due time he was 
proniot(‘d to he one of the decenniri, 
who presided over the court of the 
cent uinviri. ile marritsl twice hi <'arly 
life at the d«\sire of his paretits, hut he 
di\ oreed eacii of his \i ivcs in suceessiori. 
and Ih «‘d a lieenlions life. H(‘aftiu-wards 
maiTied a thlr<l wife, whom he appeal's 
to have sineen ly loved, and wdio hroiijiriit 
him a step - daughter IN'rilla. AfttT 
livinp: many years at Ifome and enjojdni? 
the tavoiir of Aufrustus, lie was .suiidenly 
banished (a.d. H) hy the emperor to 
Toniis on tJie Riixine, near the mouths 
of the Jiaiiuhe. The pretext of his 
banishment was his licentious poem on 
tlie art of love (ctrs Amaforia), which 
hud been fiuhlisliod nearly ten years 
previously; hut the real cause of his exile 
is unknown. It is supposed that, ho had 
been jyuilty of an intris-ue witii the 
jnjuntsOT Julia, the prrand-daufjThter of 
AuK'Ustus, who was banished in tlie same 
year as Ovid. Ovid soufrht relief in his 
exile hy writing poetry. Not only did he 
write Hi-veral of his Ijatin poems in his 
exile, but he aoiiuired the language of the 
(jetae, in which he c?.oin posed poems in 
honour of Augustus. He d. at Tomis, 
in the COth year of hi.s ago, a.d. 18. 


Ilesides his amatory poems, the most 
important of his extant works are the 
Metanutrj/hoses, the Fasti (ed., with 
translation, hy Sir J. O. Frazer, 1931), 
the Tristia, find Episiolne ex Panto, 
which are ologies written during his 
banishment. (Tliero are translations of 
Ovid in the Loeh Library, 5 voJs.) See 
E. K. Hand, Oind and his Injlutnce 
(192a). 

Oxus, river of central Asia. The 
Oxus has boi'ii in nearly all ages the 
boundary between tlu' monarchies of 
S.W. Asia and the hordcis which wander 
over the central steppes. Herodotus 
doe.s not mention the Oxus by name, but 
it is supfiosed to ho the river which he 
calls A raxes. It is the modern A7mi 
Darya. 

Oxyrhynchus (Behnesa), village in 
Egypt near Fayum. Systematic ex¬ 
ploration of this site began in 189.5, and 
in t he folloAving year IL 1’. Grenfell and 
A. S. limit di.seovered a large quantity 
of papyri In the mounds of Oxyrhyiuihus. 
Many hitherto lost works of Greek 
Ut<‘rature eamo to light, including, 
notably, works of Pindar, Euripides, and 
others, im'hiding 900 complete lines of 
the w'ork of an iinknowm historian, 
identified variously with Oratii)pus, 
Ephorus. Thcopompus, and Daimaehus. 
The work is a continuation of Thiuijnlides. 
Some sayings of Jesus w'cro also dis¬ 
covered and were published in 1897. Suh- 
sequent years have produced other yields 
of luipyri. published from time to time 
since 1898 hy H. P. (JrenhJl and A. S. 
Hunt in Oxyrhynchus Papyri. 
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P&odrus: I. Son of Orodes I. {See 
ARi^ACE.s, 14.) 2. King of Parthia. 

Pactdlus, river of Lydia, rising on ML 
Tmolus, and (lowing past Sardis into the 
IJermuK. The gohien sands of I’actolus 
are proverbial, and were a source of 
wealth to ancient Lydia. See Midas. 

Pacuvius, M., Homan tragic poet, was 
b. c. 220 B.<\ at Brundisiiiin, and w'as the 
son of the sister of Ennins. After living 
at Home, where he acquired a reputation 
as painte'r, as well as poet, he returned to 
Hruudisium, where he d., 130 b.c. His 
tragedies w ere taken from the great Greek 
writers; hut he did not contlnc himself, 
like his predecessors, to mere trans¬ 
lation. About 100 Hues are extant and 
arc edited with translation hy E. 11. 
Warmington, in Firmains of Old Laiin 
(Loeh Library. 1930). 

P4dus {Po), river of Italy, identified by 
the Roman poets with the Eridanus. 

Paean (‘healer*) was originally the 
name of the i)hysiclan of the Olympian 
gods. Subsequently the name was used 
in the general sense of deliverer from evil, 


and was applied to Apollo. Prom Apollo 
himH(‘lf the name Avas transferred to the 
song dedicatt'd to him and other gods, and 
also to a battle song. 

Paedagdgus (Trm^a-yojyd?), Greek name, 
adopted by the Romans, for the slave 
who looked after his master’s son during 
boyhood. 

Paeones, Thracian people w'ho in¬ 
habited the N. of Maoedouia., from the 
frontiers of Illyria to some little distance 
E. of the river Strymon. Their country 
was called Paeon ia. 

Paestum {Pesto), called Posidonia by 
the Greeks, city In Lucanin., situated 
near the bay which derived its name from 
the town (Pa.estanus Sinus: Gulf of 
Salerno). It was colonizcnl by the 
Sybarites c. 600 b.c. Under the Roman.s 
it declined; and in the time of Augustus 
it is only mentioned for the roses grown 
there. The mins of two Doric temples 
are remarkable. 

Paotus, Roman cognomen, signified a 
person who had a cast in the eye. 

PaetuB, AellUB, name of two brothers, 
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I'libliiiR. consul 201 B.c,, and Sextus, 
consul 15)8 B.C., both jurists of eminence. 

Pagasao or Pag&sa, town of Th(isstily, 
on Mio coast of Majfnesia, and on tiitj i)ay 
o/illc^d after it Sinus Pagasaeus or Pagrasi- 
cus. It was the port of lolcos, and after¬ 
wards of Plierae, and Is celebrated in 
niyt hology as the place wher(‘ Jason built 
tlnisliip Arao. Jason is called Pagasaeus. 
TJie adjective is also used to mean 
saliari. Apollo is called Pagfaaaeus from 
Jui viug a ).cm])le at the place. 

Palaomdn: 1. Son of Athamasand luo, 
originally callctl Mclicertes. l>ecame a 
mririno god, when his motlier leapt with 
him Into the sea. The Homans ideutii1e<l 
i'alaeinon with Portuniis. 2. A freed- 
man in the first century a.d. who wrote 
an important work on grammar. His 
excursions into poetry are ridiculed by 
IVlartial. 

Pdlaeph^tus (fourth century b.c.), 
Gn'iek writer on mythologry. 

P&laeste, port of Epirus, S. of the Acro- 
ccraunian mountains, where Caesar 
landed his army against Ponipey. 

Piilaestina, the (Jreek and Homan form 
(tlrat used by Herodotus) of the Hebrew 
word {Pciisheth) which was used t(> 
denote the country of the Philistines, and 
which was extended to the whole country. 
The Homans called it Judaea, extendingr 
to the whole country the name of Its S. 
part. It was regarded by the Greeks and 
Homans as a part of Syria. The Homans 
did not eomo into contact with the 
CAumtry till 63 b.c., when Pornpoy took 
Jorusaleim. From this time the country 
was really subject to tlie Romans. At 
the death of Herod, his kingdom was 
divided between his sons as tetrarchs; 
but the dilTorent parts of Palestine were 
eventually annexed to the Homan pro- 
viuce of Syria. See A, T. Olmstead, 
History of Palestifie and Syria (1931); 
R. A. S. Macalister, A Century of Ex- 
cavation in Palestine (1925). 

Palaestra, Greek wrestling-school. 

P&lamed§s, son of Naupliua and 
Clyinone, and one of the Greek heroes 
who sailed against Troy. Wlion Ulysses 
feigned madness that he might not bo 
compelled to sail with the other chiefs, 
Palamedes detected Ids stratagem by 
placing his infant son before him while he 
was ploughing. In order to revenge him¬ 
self, Ulysses bribed a servant of Pala¬ 
medes to conceal under his master’s bed a 
letter written in the name of Priam. He 
then accused Palamedes of treachery; 
upon searching his tent they found the 
letter, and Palamedes was stoned to death 
by the Greeks. Later writers describe 
Palamedes as a sago, and attribute to him 
the invention of lighthouses, measures, 
scales, the discus, dice, etc. Ho Is further 
said to have added the letters x> 
to the original alphabet of Cadmus. 

P&latlnu8 Mens. See Roma. 

P&latlum. See Roma. 

P&lSs, Roman divinity (variously male 
and female) of shepherds and patron of 

•h 
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herds. Ilis festival, the Parilia, was on 
21st April, the day on which Romo was 
founded. 

Paiici, Sicilian gods, twin sons of Zeus 
and the nymph Thalia. Their mother, 
from fear of Hera, prayed to !)t^ swallowed 
up by th<> earth; but in due lime twin 
Ijoys issued from the earth, through the 
gaseous Uelli pools (mod. Logo X<tfHa) 
who were worshipped in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mt. Aetna, near l^iiiee. 

P&nnarum {Cape. PaJinuro), promon¬ 
tory on the \V. coast of Jjm ania, derived 
its name from l^alitturiis, pilot of tlei ship 
of Aeneas, w'ho fell int(^ the sea, and was 
iruirdered on the C()a8t by the natlvt s. 

Palladium, an image of Pallas Athena, 
est)ecially t!ie amdent Image at Troy, on 
the prescTvation of which tiie safety of the 
town depended. It was stolon by Ulysses 
and Uiomedos, and was carried by the 
latter to Greece. According to some 
accounts, Troy contained two Palladia, 
one of whlcli was carried off by Plysses 
and Uiomedos, while the other was con¬ 
veyed by Aeneas to Italy. 

Pallanllas and Pallantis, patronymics 
given to Aurora, the daughter of the giant 
Pallas. 

Pallantium, ancient town of Arcadia, 
near Tegea. founded by Pallas, son of 
Lycaon. Evander is said to have come 
from this place, and called the town which 
he founded on the l)anks of the Tiber 
Pallanteum (afterwards Palantium and 
1‘alatium), after the Ar(3adian town. 
Evander is called Pallantius heroa. 

Pallas: 1. One of the giante. 2. Son 
of l^ycaon, and grandfather of Evander. 
3. Sou of Evander. and an ally of 
Aeneas. 4. Son of the Athenian king 
I^audion, from whom tlio celebrated 
family of the Pallantidae at Athens 
traced their origin. 5. Originally a slave 
of Antonia, mother of Claudius, he was 
manumitted and became financial secre¬ 
tary to that emperor. He amassed a 
huge fortune, but was put to death under 
Nero (A.D. 62). 

PallSnS. See Chaloidioic. 

Palmyra {Tadmor), city of Syria, 
standing in an oasis of the great Syrian 
Desert, which from its position was a 
halting-plaoe for caravans between Syria 
and Mesopotamia. Here Solomon buHt 
a city, which was called in Araraaio 
Tadmor, that is, ‘ the city of palm-trees,* 
and of this name the Greek Palmyra 
is a translation. Umler Hadian and the 
Antonines it reached its greatest splen¬ 
dour. It was elevated by Ocienathus to 
the rank of a canital in the third century 
A.D. Its splendid ruins, of which the 
fragments of the great Temple of the Sun 
are the most noticeable, are of the Roman 
period. 

PamphS)Ua, a district of Asia Minor 
originally oolonixod by Greeks. It was 
afterwards included in the Persian 
empire, then in that of the Seleucids, 
being ceded to Rome in 189 b.o. Hence¬ 
forward it was at different times attached 
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to the proTinces of Cilicia, Lycia, or 
Galatia. 

Pan, Gr(‘ck prod of flocks and shepherds, 
usually calk'd a son of Jlennos, was 
oriKinally an Arcadian divinity, llis 
cult began to spread over Greece in the 
fifth century: it was introduced nt Athens 
in 4 90 following a report that Pan had 
appeared to the runner Phldippides and 
I)roTuised his help in the forthcoming 
hat-lie of Marathon. Pan was believed 
to waud(U* aiuong the mountains and 
valleys of Arcadia, either in the chase or 
leading the dances of the nymphs; he 
iiivonted the syrinx or shcpliord’s flute. 
Jle was dreaded by travellers whom he 
sometimes startled; hence sudden fright, 
witlimtt any visible cause w as aserilx'id to 
him and called partic fear. There w^as, 
lunvtivcr, another side his chara<*ter, 
for he was one of the gods to whom 
Socrates prayed for iKJauty of soul. In 
works of art I’aii is r<.'p resen ted as a 
sensual being, with horns, stiul) nose, and 
goat’s feet, Honietimea in the act of 
dancing, sometimes i>luying on the syrinx. 
The liomaus identified tlicir god I’anims 
(fj.v.) with I’an. 

Panacea (‘hcal-alP), one of the four 
dang]iters of Aesculapius. 

P&naenus, Athoniau painter, //. 448 
inn. Ho vras the nephew of Phidias, 
whom he assisted in the decorations of 
the temple of Zeus, Olympia. Ho also 
painted a B(Tics, representing the battle 
of Marathon, at Athens in the fc>toa 
Peoclle. 

Panaetius, native of Rhodes, and a 
Stoic phikisopher, lived some years at 
Rojue. He succoeded Antipater as head 
of the Stoic school, and died at Athens 
in 109 B.n. His principal work w’as his 
treatise on the theory of moral obligation, 
from w bich Cicero took part of his work 
JJe Offiriis. 

Panathenaea. Sre Fkbtivals, Grekk. 

Pand&r^os, son of Mtii'ops of Miletus, 
whose daughters arc said to have been 
carried off by the Harpies. 

Pandaru.s: 1. A Lyclaii, distinguished 
in the Trojan army as an archer. 2. Hon 
of Aleanor, and twin-brother of Bitias, 
one of the companions of Aeneas, slain by 
Turmis. 

Pandectae. See Jurtinianus. 

Pandidn: 1. King of Athens, son of 
Erichthonius, and father of Procnc and 
PhilomeJa. {See. Tekkus.) 2. King of 
Athens, son of Cocrops, was exiwlled from 
AtJiens by the Metionidae, and lied to 
Mcgara, of wdiich he bticame king. 

Panddra, the name of the first woman 
on earth. When Prometheus had stolen 
the fir© fi'om heaven, Zeus in revenge 
caused Hephtieetus to make a woman out 
of earth, who by her beauty should 
bring misery upon the human roe-e. 
Aphrodit-o adorned her with beauty; 
Hermes l>esto\ved ujwn her boldness aiid 
cunning; and the gods called her l^andora, 
or ‘ All-gifted.* Hermes took her to Epi- 
metheus, who made her his wife, for¬ 


getting the advice of his brother Prome¬ 
theus not to receive any gifts from the 
gods. Pandora brought with her from 
hcavon a box containing every human 
ill, upon opening which they all escaped 
and spread over the earth, Hope alone 
remaining. At a still later period the box 
is said to have contained all the blessings 
of the gods, which would have been 
preserved for the human race, had not 
Pandora opened the vessel. For the 
story see Hesiod, Works and Days, 50 ft. 

Pandosia: 1, Town of Epirus in 
Thosproiia, on the Acheron. 2. Town in 
Bruttium, situated on the Acheron. 
Here Alexander of Epirus fell, 320 B.c., 
in accordance with an oracle. 

Pandr&sos, i.o. ‘tlio all-bedew'ing,’ or 
‘refreshing,’ was a daugliter of Cecrops 
and a sister of Horse and Agraulos. 

Pangaeus or Pangaea. See Datum. 

Panidnium. See Ionia. 

Pannonla, Riunan province between 
the Danube and Alps. Frojii 11 B.r. 
until A.i). 9 it was part of the lllyricum, 
l)ut was then made a sc])arate provinces. 
Trajau divided it into two: Pannonia 
Superior and Parinonia Inferior, and 
these were furtljcr split up by Dio¬ 
cletian. By the begimiing of the fifth 
century it had been virtually abaudouod 
in face of the l)arbarian invasions. 

P&nomphaeus, ‘author of all omens,' 
surname of Zeus. 

Panope or P&ndpaea« sea nymph, 
daughter of Noreus. 

Pandpeus, son of l^hocus, was one of 
tlie Calydoniaii hunters. 

Panoptds. See Auuph. 

PSnormus {l*alvr)no), town on the N, 
coast of Hicily, foundod by th(3 I’hoe- 
nicians. It passed into tho hands of the 
Carthaginians, aiul was taken by tho 
Romaus In tho first Punic War, 254 B.c. 

Pansa, C. Vlblus, consul with Hirtius 
{q.r.), 43 B.c. 

Pantaenus, Sicilian i>hilosophor, a 
convert to Christianity, and founder of 
the (Catechetical school of Alexandria 
in the third century. 

Panthdon, temple at Rome in tho 
Campus Martins, now' used as a Christian 
church. It was built by Agrippa, 27 
B.c., though the present building is that 
of Hadrian. For a detailed description 
of the I’antheon, see G. Beltranl, 11 
Qanteon (1898). (See Fig. 27.) 

Panthdus, contr. Panthus (voc. 
Paiithd), a priest of Apollo at Troy, and 
father of Euphorbus, who is therefore 
called PanthoJdes. I’ythagoras is also 
called Panthoidea because ho maintained 
that his soul had in a previous state 
animated tho body of Euphorbus. 

Panticapaeum. See Bosporus. 

Panj^asis, epic poet of Halicarnassus, 
and a relation, probably an imcle, of tho 
historian Herodotus,//, e. 480 B.c. 

Paphl&gdnla^ country of Asia Minor. 
Tho Paphlagonians were subdued by 
Croesus, and afterwards formed part of 
tho PerMan empire. Under the Romans 
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also was sacred to Dionysiis, and on 
on(^ of its summits tlic Thyadcs hold 
their liaochic revels. Between ParnaBsns 

S ropor and Mt. Cirpliis was the valley of 
tic I’listus, througli which the sacred 
roarl ran from Delphi to Daulis and 
fStiris; and at the i»oint where the road 
branched off to these two places (called 
Oedipus slew his father Ijaiiis. 
Parnes, mountain N.E. of Att ica, was a 
continuation of Mt. Cithaoron. and 
foritHul a boundary between B(>eotia and 
Attica. 

Parodos inapoi%^), term in (xreeh 
drama, signifying (1) tlie entry of the 
chorus, (2) the song sung then the 
eJior*us. 

P&r^is, island in the Aegaenti Sea. It 
was iuhahited by lonians, and became 
proRperons at an early ixTiod. In the 
first invasion of (*re(‘CO by the generals of 
Darius, l*aros submitted to the Persians; 
and after the battle of Marathon, Milti- 
ades {q.v.) attempted to redueo the 
island, but failed in his attempt, and 
reoeiv(‘d a wound of which be died. 
After the drdeat of Xerxes, Paros came 
under the supremacy of Athens. Th<? 
most c('lebrated production of Part»s was 
its marble. It was cliietiy obtained from 
a mountain called Marpessa. Paros was 
the birthirlaeo of the poet Archilorduis. 
In Paros was discovered the eelebroted 
inseriittion called the Parian Marfdt\ 
which is now preserved partly in the 
Ashmolean at Oxford and partly in the 
museum at Smyrna. In its perfect state 
it contained a chronological account of 
the i>rinclpal events in tJreek history 
from Oerop.s. 1581 n.r., to the archon- 
shlp of Diognetus, ‘203 n.c. 

Parrh&slus, Oreek painter, was a native 
of Ephcflns, hut practised his art chiefly 
at Athens, lle/f. c. 400 B.c. lie rivalled 
Zeuxis iq.r.). 

Parlh§nlum: 1. Town in Mysia, S. of 
Pergamum. 2. Promontory in the 
ChersonesuH Taurica, on which sto()d a 
temple of the Tauric Artemis. Unman 
sacrifices were offered to the goddess. 

Parthdnlus, of Nicaca, a grammarian 
and poet Tvho lived in the first century 
B.C. He taught Virgil Greek. Frag¬ 
ments of his poems have been discovered 
in T)apyri, and a prose work, a collection 
of love stories, has come down to us (a 
text and translation is published in the 
Loch Library), 

Parth6nlus: 1. Mountain on the fron¬ 
tiers of Argolis and Arcadia, on whi<‘h 
Tciephus, son of Heracles, was suckled 
by a hind. Here also Pan appeared to 
PhidlT'Pldos before the battle of Marathon. 
2. River of Paphlagonia, llowdng into the 
Euxine. The lower part of its course 
formed the boundary between Bithynia 
and I^aphlagonla. 3. Mountain In S. 
Campania, now called Montevergxne. 

Parthdndn (‘Virgin’s chamber’), tho 
temple of Athena Parthenos on the 
Acropolis of Athens. It w'as erected 
under the administration of Pericles, 


and was dedicated 438 b.c. Its architects 
w’cro Ictinus and Callicrates, but all the 
works we:re under the, siiperin ten deuce of 
Phidias {g.v.). it was built entirely of 
Pentolic marl>l©: its dimensions were, 
*228 English feet long, 101 broad, and 65 
high: it was .50 feet longer than the edifice 
which prc< odod it. Its architecture was 
of tho Doric order. It consisted of an 
oblong central building (tho cello), snr- 
rmindcd on all sides by a peristyle of 
pillars. Tho cella was divided into two 
chamber.s of unequal size, the prodom'U'S 
or pronaos anil the opislhodomus or 
posticavi ; tho former, whicli was tho 
larger, contained the statue of the god¬ 
dess, and was the true Ranctuary, tho 
latter being probably used ns a treuRury 
and vestry. It W'as adorned, within and 
without, with colours and gilding, and 
with scnlT)tnres which are regardi^d as the 
masterpieces of ancient art. (1) The 
tympana of the i)edimerits wore flllod 
with groups of detached colossal statues, 
those of the E. or i»riiicipal front repre¬ 
senting tho birth of Athena, and those of 
the \V. fnmt tlio conti^st hetwi'cn Athena 
and Poseidon for the land of Attica. (2) 
In the frie/o of iho entablature, the 
7neioj)es were filled with sculptureR in 
high relii'f, represent iiig subjects from the 
Attii; mythology, among which tin' battle 
of the Atlicnians with the (Jentaiirs forms 
the Rubjeet of the fifteen metopcR from 
tho S. side, which are now in the P.ritish 
Museum. (3) A Jong the top of tho 
external wall of tho cella, under tho 
ceiling of tliO peristyle, ran a frieze 
sculptured with a representation of the 
Panathenaic proci'ssion, in very low 
relief. A large number of the slabs of 
this frieze were 1)rought to England by 
Lord Elgin, with the fifU'cn metoT)cs just 
mentioned, and a corisidornble number of 
ot.hiT fragments; and tho whole collection 
was purchased by the nation in 1816, and 
deposited in tho British Museum. The 
student is recommended to study the 
olllclal Gvide to the Department of Greek 
and Homan Aniimiities i7i the liriiish 
Museum; also F. C. Penrose. Principles 
of Ath€nia7i Architecture (1888); M. L. 
D’Ooge, The Acropolis of Athens (1908); 
11. B. Walters, The Art of the Greeks^ 
31st ed. (1934); M. P. Balanos, Les 
Monvme7ita de VAcropolc (1938). (See 
Figs. L5, 19, 35, 36.) 

Partb6n6paeus, son of Meleager and 
Atalanta, and one of the heroes who 
marched against Thebes. 

Parthfenope. See Nkapolis. 

Parthia {Khorasan), a coimtry of 
Asia, to the S.E. of the (Jaspian. The 
Parthians were a warlike people. Their 
tactics became so celebrated as to pass 
into a proverb. Tlieir horsemen spread 
round the hoRtilo army and poured in a 
show'cr of darts, and then evaded any 
closer conflict by flight, during which they 
shot their arrow's backwards upon the 
enemy. The Parthians were subject 
successively to the Persians and to the 
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Greek kings of Syria whose ciUtnre they 
copied sUwisiily. About 250 b.(\ they 
revolted from the Seleucldae, under a 
chieftain named Arsaoes (q.v.), who 
founded an indopondent monarchy. 
Their empire extended over Asia from tlio 
Euphrates to the Indus, and from tlie 
Indian Ocean to tlie Paropamisus, or 
even to the Oxus, The Parthiaiis 
occupied a most important position on 
the E.-W. trade route, and their wars 
with Rome had a powerful effect upon the 
history of China. *Sce F. Ilirth, China 
and the Homan Orient (1885); N. G. 
Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia 
(1938). 

Parys&tis, daughter of Artaxerxes T 
Longimanus, king of Persia, and wife 
of her own brother Darius Ochus, and 
mother of Artaxerx(‘H Mnemon, and 
Cyrus. She supported the la-tter in his 
rebellion against liis in-other Artaxerxes, 
401 B.c. She poisoned Stntira, wife of 
Aj’taxerxeg. 

Pasargada, or -ae, the older of the two 
capitals of I'ersis (the otiier and later 
being Persepolis), is said to have been 
founded by Cyrus the Great, on the spot 
where lie gained his great victory over 
Astyages. d'lie tomb of Cyrus is iierc. 
It was once surrounded by gardc-ns. 

Paslphae. daughter of Helios and 
Perseis, wife of Minos, and nndher of 
Androgeos, Ariadne, and Idiaedra. 
Hence Piiaedra is called Pasiphaeia by 
Ovid. PasiphaO gave birth to the 
Minotaur. 

Pasithea, PasIthSe, or Aglaia, one of the 
Charites {q.v.)> 

Pcit&ra. one of the (diief cities of Lycia, 
and a chief seat of the worship of Apollo, 
who had iiere a very celebrated oracle. 

Pativlum {Padua), ancient town in tlie 
N. of Italy, on the Medoacus Minor. 
It was probably founded by the Vcncti. 
By its commerce and nivanufactures (of 
which its woollen stuffs were the most 
celebrated), it attained great opulence 
under the Romans. It was the birth¬ 
place of the historian Livy. Sec C. 
Foligna, Story of Padua. (1910). 

Paterculus, C. VellSius, Roman his¬ 
torian, served under Tiberius in Ger¬ 
many in the reign of Augustus, and lived 
at least as late as a.d. 30, as he dedicated 
his Historiae Pomanae to M. Vinicius, 
who was consul in that year. It is 
typical of the rhetorical style of the 
Silver Ago, but is a valuable counter¬ 
balance to the furious attacks of Sue¬ 
tonius and Tacitus on tho Emperor 
Tiberias. This work is a brief com¬ 
pendium of Roman history from the 
destruction of Troy to a.d. 30. It ho.8 
been edited by R. Ellis (1898); and with 
translation by F. W. Shipley (1924) in the 
Loeb Library. 

Patmos, island in tho Icarian Sea, 
celebrated as the place to wliich the 
apostle John was banished, and in which 
(if tradition is to be believed) he wrote 
the Apocalypse. 


Patria Potestas, tho authority exor¬ 
cised in Roman Law by the head of a 
family over all its members including the 
wife and daught(^rs-iii-law. Originally 
this authority extended even to the power 
of life and death; no one subject to it had 
any rights of any description whatsoever. 
In course of time, however, the patria 
potestas was limited by custom and by 
law, especially under the influence of 
Christianity. 

Patricii (patricians), the aristocracy of 
ancient Rome. Originally they were the 
whole Roman people assembled in the 
Comitia Cur lata; and tho political 
history of early Rome is that of the 
struggle between tho plebeians {see 
PjLKHS) and tho hereditary patrician 
families. Constontino changed the 
meaidng of patrivius by making it a title 
of the highest honour, conferred on 
persons who enjoyed the higher place in 
the emperor’s esteem. It was even 
extended to foreign princes. 

Patroclus, son of Menoetius of Opus and 
Stiamole, and grandson of Actor and 
Aegina, whence he is called Actorides. 
Having involuntarily committed murder 
while a boy, his father took him to Poleus 
at I’hthia, whore he became the friend of 
Achilles. Ho accompanied the latt(‘r to 
tho Trojan w^ars. When Achilles with¬ 
drew from tho war, Patroclus followed his 
example. But ho afterwards obtained 
permission to lead the Myrmidons to the 
fight, when the Greeks were hard pressed. 
Achilles equipped him with his own 
armour aud arms; and Patroclus drove 
the Trojans back to their walls, where he 
was slain by Hector. The desire of 
avenging the death of Patroclus led 
Achilles again into the field. See tho 
Iliad of Homer, passim. 

Paullnus, C. Suetonius, governor of 
Britain, a.d. 59-61. {See Boudicca.) 
Ill (>0 he was consul; and after the death 
of Nero in 68 ho was one of Otho’s 
generals in the war against Vitellius. 

Paulus, tho name of a patrician family 
in the Aemilia gens. 1. L. Aemilius 
Padlus, consul 219 b.c., when ho con¬ 
quered Demetrius off the Island of 
Pharos, in the Adriatic, and compelled 
him to fly to Philip, king of Macedonia. 
He was consul a second time In 216 b.c., 
with C. Terontius Varro. This was tho 
year of the defeat at Cannae. {See 
Varro.) Tho battle was fought against 
the advice of Paulus, and he perished in 
the engagement, refusing to fljr from the 
field when a tribune of the soldiers offered 
him his horse. Hence we find in Horace 
‘animaeque raagnae prodigum Paulum 
suporanto Poeno.’ 2. Tj. Aemilius 
Paulus, surnamod Macodonicus, son of 
the preceding, consul In 182 b.c., and 
again in 168, when lie defeated Perseus, 
king of Macedonia, near Pydna. Before 
lea^ng Greece, Paulus marched into 
Epirus, where, in accordance with a 
command of the senate, he gave to his 
soldiers seventy towns to be pillaged. 
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because they had been in alliance with I in the most sumptuous fashion, with 
lie was censor witli Q. Marehis Kriglinh iranslation and exhaustive 


Philipj'UK in KM, and died in 100. The 
Addphi of Terence was bronj^ht out ut 
Ihe fuiKTaJ juranicH exhibited in his 
honour. Two of his sons were adopted 
into other fa ini lies, and aio Icnown by tlic 
luiines of Q. Fubius Maximus and P. 
iSeipio Afrieanns the youian'r. 

Paulus, Jidius, distinrruished Poinan 
jurist in the third century a.d. Was !eR:a.l 
assessor to Pa]>inian (</.»'.), upon whose 
works ho wrote a commentary. About 
one-sixth of ,1 ustinian’s /nt/c.vf conststs of 
extracts from tlio works of Paulus. 

Paus&nias: 1. Son of Cleondn’otus and 
nephew of Leonidas. Several writers 
incorreolly call him kinj?: but he was only 
agent for his coiisin IMistarchns, the 
infant son of I^eonidas. He commanded 
the allied forces of the (1 reeks at the battle 
of 1‘lataoa, 479 b.c., and snbsennontly 
(captured Ityzantinrn from tlio Persians. 
Dazzled by his success, ho aimed at 
boeoniing tyrant over (1 recce, with the 
assistance of tlie IVrsia.n king, who 
promised him his daugliter in marriage. 
Conse(|ueiitly all the allies, except the 
Peloponnesians and Aeginetans. v<dnn- 
tarily transferred to the Athenians that 
pro-emineneo of rank which Spaita had 
liitherto enjoyed. Thus the Athenian 
(/onfcderacy took its rise. l^e|>orts of the 
eonduot of Pausanias having reached 
Sparta, he was recalled; and the epliora 
aooidentully obtained iirool's of Iiis 
treason. A man wlio was charged with 
a letter to I’crsia, having his suspicions 
awakened by noticing that none of those 
sent on similar eiTands had returned, 
counterfeited the seal of Pausanias, and 
opened the letter, in which he found 
(iire<*tion8 for his own death, lie carried 
the letter to th<j ephors, w ho prepared to 
arrest Pausanias; but ho took refuge in 
the temjde of Athena. The ephors 
stripped off the roof of tlie temple and 
built up tbe door; the aged motbor of 
Pausanias is said to have been among the 
first who laid a stone for this purimse. 
W'hen he was on the point of expiring, 
the ephors took him out, lest his death 
should pollute the sanctuary. He died 
os soon as he got outside, 470 u.c. 2. A 
Macedonian youth of distinguished 
family. Having been shamefully trej».ted 
by Attalus, ho complained of the outrage 
to I’liillp; but as Philip took no notice, ho 
directed his vengeance against the king 
himself, whom he murdered at the festival 
held at Aegae. 336 B.o. 3. Traveller and 
geographer, perhaps a native of Lydia,, 
lived under Antoninus J^ius and M, 
Aurelius. His work entitled a Perie- 
ges'ifi (or Itinerary) of Greece, is in ten 
books, and contains a de-scriptlon of 
Attica and Megaris (il, Corinthia, Sicy- 
onia, Phliasia, and Argolis (ji), Laconica 
(ili), Messenia (iv), Kiis (v, vl), Achaea 
(vli), Arcadia (viii), Boeotia (ix), Phocis 
(x). His work—one of the earliest 
‘giiide-books’ extant—^has been edited 


commeutnry, by Sir ,J. G. hrazor (6 vols., 
1893); also by H. L. .Joints and U. 
Wycherley in the I,ioeb Library. 

Pauslas, native of .Sieyon, distinguished 
Greek painter, was (5outemporary with 
Apelles, and ji. c. 360- 330 n.c. 

Pavdr, i.e. Fear, the attendant of Mars. 

Pax, th(3 goddess of peace, called 
Irene \q.v.) by th(3 {ittjoks. 

Peculium. Lnd('r the laws governing 
Patria I*otesfas (q.v.) neither a son nor a 
slave could own pr»)[»eity; but a fatlier 
Komotimes gave his son or slave an 
nllowaiu-c winch the son could administer 
fretiy though ho bud i»o owiiership 
therein. This fund was the PccuUum. 
Augustus provided that, notwithstanding 
Patria J*oJestas, what the son ae(|aired 
during military service was his own pro¬ 
perty: it was knf)wn a,s Pc/ndium 
casirensc. The prineipie was extended 
by Inter emperors, Slave.s only acquired 
ovMiersbip on mnimrnissioii. 

Pfidlus, Q.. great-nepluw of the dic¬ 
tator (J. .Julius Caesar. He served under 
Caesar in ti)e civil w'ar, and in ('aesar’s 
will w’as naitied one of his heirs. In 
August, 43 H.O., he was elected l onsul 
along with Octavius, but be died tow^ards 
the end of tlie year, sboiily after tbe nows 
of the proscription had reached Homo. 

Pegasis, i.o. sprung from P(^gasus, was 
applied to the fountain Hippocrene, which 
was <’alled forth l)y the hoof of IT'gaeus. 
The Muses are also called Pega.sides, 
because Hippocrene was sa(.*red to them. 

Peg&sus, the winged horse of the foun¬ 
tain which sprang from the blood of 
Medusa when her head was struck olT by 
Perseus. Ho was called Pegasus because 
he made his appearance near the sources 
{nriyai) of Oceaiuis. While drinking at 
the fountain of Pirono, on tho Acro- 
corinthus, he was caught by Belleroplion 
with a golden bridle, which Athena had 
given tlio hero. With the assistance of 
I\3gasuH, Belleroplion conquered the 
Cliimaera, but endeavouring to ascend to 
heaven, ho fell down upon the earth. 
Pegasus, however, continued his lllght 
to heaven, where he dwelt among the 
stars. Pegasus was also regarded as tbe 
horse of tho Muses. {See ITg. 20.) 

Peiraeeus. See Pirafaib. 

Pelagius, probably a native of Britain, 
founded the Pelagian heresy, which w^as 
opposed by his contemporaries Augustine 
and Jerome. He was in Rome and then, 
c. 410, he went to Africa, and later pro¬ 
ceeded to I^alestino, where, such was the 
fame of his sanctity, he was received by 
Jerome and other fathers of the Clmrch. 
Soon afti^r, however, bis opinions, deny¬ 
ing original sin, were denounced, and he 
was anathematized (417). See text and 
criticism of his Expositions of Thirteen 
Epistles of St. Paul by A. fcJouter (3 vols, 
1922-31). 

Pelasgi, a term used by ancient writers 
to describe the pre-hellenio population of 
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Greece. It appears, however, from 
Horner that the riaiiK*- originally referred 
to the inhal)itaritH of tlie N. Aogaean 
area before the migrations of the Bronze 
A ge. 

PSlous, son of Aeacus and Endeis, and 
king of the Myrmidons at l^hthla in 
Thessaly. Having, with his brother 
Telamon, murdered his half-brother 
Pboons, he was expelled by Aeacus from 
Aegina, and went to Phthia in Thessaly. 
Here he was pu rilled from the murder by 
lOurytion, the son of Achjr, who gave 
iTleas his daughter Antigone in marriage, 
and a third part of his kingdom. l\deus 
accompanied Eurytion to tlie Calydouian 
hunt; but having involuntarily killed his 
father-in-law with his spear, ho again 
became a wanderer. Jlo now took 
refuge at IcjIcuis, where ho was again 
puriliod by A('astus, the king of the place. 
Hero ho was falstiiy accused by Asty- 
damia, the wife of Aeastiis, and in conse- 
qucrico nearly perished on Mt. Polion; 
but he afl^ersvards slew })er, hewed her 
into gobbets, and led his soldiers between 
them—a purilicatory rite. While on Mt. 
Polion, Peleus married the Nereid Thetis 
(q.v.). By Tiietis Peleus became the 
father of Achilles. I'elous wa-s too old 
to accompany Aclillles against Troy; 
bo survived tlie death of Ids son. 

Pfillas, son of Poseidon and Tyro, a 
daughter of Salmoneus, and twin-brotlier 
of Nolens. The twins were exposed by 
their mother, hut they were reared by 
some coiintryinon. They suhscauently 
learnt tluur parentage; and after tlie 
death of Crethens, king of lolcus, who 
liad married tiioir mother, they seized the 
throne of Icdeus, to the exclusion of 
Aoson, the son of Crethens and Tyro. 
Pelias afterwards expelled bis own 
brother Nolens, and became solo ruler of 
lolcus. After Pelias liad long reigned 
tliere, Jason {q.v.), the son of Aeson, 
came to lolcus and claimed the kingdom. 
In order to get rid of him, Pelias sent him 
to Colchis to fetch the golden fleece. 
After the return of Jason, Pelia«s was cut 
to pieces and boiled by his own daughters 
(the Poliades), who had been told by 
Medea that in this manner they might 
restore their father to vigour and youth. 
H is son Acastus held funeral games in his 
honour at lolcus, and expelled Jason and 
Medea from the country. Among the 
daughters of Pelias was Alcestis, the wife 
of Admetus. 

PdlidSs, the son of Peleus, i.e. Achilles. 

PSligni, people of Sabine origin in 
central Italy, bounded by the Marsl, tlio 
Marrucini, the Sarnnitos, and the Frcn- 
tani. They took part in the Social War 
(90-89), and their town Corflnium was 
destined by the allies to bo the new 
capital of Italy in placje of Rome. 

Pdllon or Peilos, range of mountains In 
Thessalv in the district of Magnesia, 
situated between the lake Boebeis and 
the l^agasaean Gulf. Its sides were 
covered with wood, and on its summit was 


a temple of Zeus Actaeus. Near its 
Buinmit was the cavo of the Centaur 
Chiron. The giants in their war with the 
gods are said to have attempted to heap 
Ossa and Olympus on Peliou, or Pelion 
and Ossa on Olympus, in order to scale 
heaven. On ih^lion the timber was 
felled with which the sliip Argo was 
built. 

Pella: 1. {Alakhissi). Town of Mace¬ 
donia. Philip made it the capital of the 
Macedonian monarchy. It was the birth - 
place of Alexander the Great. Hence 
the poets give tlie surname of Pellaca to 
Alexandria in Egypt, because it was 
founded by Alexander Hie Great. 2. 
City of Peraea, i.e. Palestine, E. of the 
Jordan. Tho Cliristians fled here from 
Jerusalem before its capture by tho 
Homans. 

Pgl5pldas, Theban general, and friend 
of Epaminondas. Lie took a leading part 
in exx>elling the Spartans from Thebes, 
379 B.c.; and he was entrusted with 
various important commands. He was 
slain in battle at Cynoscephalae in 
Thessaly, fighting against Alexander of 
Pherae, 308 u.c. 

Pdidponnesus (Morca), tlie S. part of 
Greece or the peninsula, which was con¬ 
nected with Hollas proper by tho Isthmus 
of Corinth. It is said to have derived its 
name l^doponnesus, or ‘the island of 
Pelops,’ from the mythical Pelops {q.v.}. 
This name first occurs in the Homeric 
‘Hymn to A])ollo.* Tho peninsula was 
sometimes called Apia, from Apis, son of 
Plioroneus, king of Argos, and sometimes 
Argos; which names were given to it on 
account of Argos being the chief power in 
Peloponnesus at that period. On the E. 
and S. there are three great gulfs, the 
Argolic, Laconian, and Messenian. Tho 
ancients compared tho shape of tho 
country to the leaf of a plane-troe; and its 
modern name, Morca, which first occurs 
in the twelfth century of the Christian ora, 
was given It on account of Its resemblance 
to a mulberry leaf. Peloponnesus was 
divided into eight districts: Achaia, 
Elis, Messenia, Laconia, Argolis, Corin- 
ttiia, Bicyonia, and Arcadia {qq.v.). 
The area of Peloponnesus is oom- 
puted at 8,430 English square miles; 
and it probably contained a population of 
about half a million in the flourisliing 
Iieriod of Greek history. Peloponnesus 
was originally inhabited by Pelasgians. 
Subsequently the Achaeans, who 
belonged to the Aeolic race, settled in the 
E. and S. parts of the peninsula, in 
Argolis, Ijaconia, and Messenia; and the 
lonians in the N. part, in Achaia; while 
the remains of the original Inhabitants of 
the country, the Pelasgians, collected 
chiefly in tho central part, in Arcadia. 
Eighty years after the Trojan War, 
according to mythical chronology, the 
Dorians, under the conduct of the 
Heracllaae, invaded and conquered 
Peloponnesus, and established Dorio 
states in Argolis. Laconia, and Messenia, 
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from whence ttu'y extended their power 
over Corinttn iSicyon, and Megara. Part 
of tiio Acliaean population remained in 
these provirn es as tributary s\ibje<‘ts to 
tl»e Dorians under the name of I’erioeei; 
whih' othtu-e of tlie Aoluu ans passed over 
to the N. of I’eloponnesus, expjdled the 
lonians, and eetth d in this part of tlic 
country, which was called after them 
Aciiaia. The Aetolians, who hud in¬ 
vaded I’eloponnesiiH alon?? with the 
DorinnH, setlli d in KUh and became inter- 
mi n^ded with the original inhabitants. 
Th(^ peninaiilu remained under Doric 
influence durinj? the most important 
period of Clroek history, and opposed to 
the ^reat loiiie city of Athens. After the 
conquest of IVIessenia by the Spartans, it 
^va.s' under the supremacy of .Sparta till 
the overtlirow of tlie power of the latter 
by the Thebans at the battle of Leuctrn, 
371 n.c. 

PSlops, jiTrandsori of Zc'ns, and son of 
Tantalus, king of Plirygia. Being ex- 
pilied from Plirygia, he earno to Elis, 
where he married Hippodarnia. daughter 
of Oenomaus. whom ho succeeded on the 
throne. The licniusula was called after 
him ’the island of I'elops,’ The legt'iids 
about Pelops consist mainly of the story 
of his being cut to [)ieces and ))oiled. of 
his contest with Oenomaus and Ilippo- 
dainia, and of his relation to his sons. 
(1) l^elops cut to picccft and boiled. Tan¬ 
talus. the favourite of the gods, once 
invit<‘d them to a repast, and on that 
O('easioii kille<i his own son, and having 
boiled iiirn set the flesh before! them that 
thc'y might eat it. But the immortal 
gods, knowing wliat it was, did not 
touch it; Deineter alont\ being absorbed 
by grief for her lost daughter, consumed 
the shoulder. Hereupon the gods ordered 
Hermes to pul the limbs of F^elops into a 
cauldron, and thereby restore him to life 
When the process was over. Clotho took 
him out of the cauldron, Jind as the 
shoulder consumed by liemeter was 
wanting, tbe goddess supplied its place 
by one made of ivory; his descendants 
(the i^elopidao), as a mark of their origin, 
were believed to have one shoulder as 
white as ivory. (2) Contest with Ocnoniaws 
and JI i/rpodamia. Au oracle having 
decl.ared to Oenomaus, king of Pisa in 
Elis, that he would he killed hj’' his son- 
in-law. he dc<'lared that he would bestow 
tbe hand of his daughter Hippodarnia 
upon the man who should conquer him in 
the chariot race, but that whoever was 
conquered should suffer death. This he 
did, because his horses were swifter than 
those of any other mortal. He had over¬ 
taken and slain many a suitor, when 
Pelops came to Pisa. Pelops bribed 
Myrtilus, the charioU^cr of Oenomaus, by 
the promise of half the k.ingd<»m If he 
would assist him In conquering his master. 
Myrtilus agreed, and took out the linch¬ 
pins of the chariot of Oenomaus, In the 
race the chariot of Oenomaus broke 
down, and he was thrown out and killed. 


Thus nippodamia became the wife of 
Pelops. But Pelops was unwilling to 
keep faith with Myrtilus; and accordingly 
as they were driving along a clitT ho threw 
Myrtilus Into the sea. Ah Myrtilus sank, 
he cursed Pelops and his whole racn;. 
Pelops returned with Hippodarnia to 
Pisa in Elis, and soon made himself 
master of Olympia, where he restored the 
Olympian games. (3) The sons of Pelops. 
Chrysippus w as tlm favourite of his father, 
and was In consequence envied by liis 
brothers. The tw^o eldest among them, 
Atreus and Thyestes, with the coimivanoe 
of Hippodarnia, accordingly murdered 
(’hrysij»pus, and threw his body into a 
w'ell. I’elops, who suspected his sons 
of the murder, expelled them from tho 
country. Pelf)ps, aft(T his death was 
honoured at Olympia above all other 
heroes. 

Peltastae, (Jreek light infantry troops, 
so called from their round shield (TrArr/). 
'J’hey were introdiu^ed into Greece from 
Thrace during the flftii century n.c. At 
first without body armour, they wc‘ro 
later clothed with quilted tunics and 
leather leggings; and besides the shield 
they carri('d a javelin and sword. (*Scc 
liqiicuATioH.) Peltasts (-(uised to be used 
when the Maecdoniao phalanx beeamo 
tho prine-jpal arm. See H. W. Parke, 
Creek Merrcnurn Soldiers (1J)33). 

Peluslum (0.']\ t?in). celebrated city of 
Lower Egypt. 

Penates, tho household gods of the 
Romans, both those of a private family 
and of the states Hence we have to dis¬ 
tinguish betwe^cn private and i)ublic 
Penat(\s. Tho name is connected with 
penns; and the images of tl»ese gods weu'e 
kept in the penetralia, or the central part 
of the house. Tho Lares were iiichuh'd 
among the Penates, but thev were not tho 
only Penates, for each family had usually 
no more than one Lur, whereas tho 
Penates are always spoken of in the 
plural. Most ancient writers believed 
that the Penates of the state witc brought 
by Aeneas from Troy into Italy, and were 
preserved first at Lavinium, al’terw'ards at 
Alba Longa, and finally at Rome. The 

f )rivote Penates had their place at tho 
loarth of every house, and the table 
also was sacred to them. On the heartli 
a perpetual lire was kept up in tlieir 
honour, and the table always contained 
the salt-cellar and the firstlings of fruit 
for these divinities. 

Poneis, that is. Daphne, daughter of 
tlic rlv<.T god I’eneus. 

P$n61dp5. daughter of Tcarius and 
Periboea of 8j[)arta, married Ulysses, king 
of Ithaca. (/See Icauiub, 2.) By Ulysses 
she had an only child, Telemachus. 
During the long absence of Ulysses she 
was beleaguered by suitors, whoni she 
deceived by declaring that she must finish 
a robe which she was making for Latirtes. 
her aged father-in-law, before she could 
make up her mind. During the daytime 
she worked at the robe, and in the night 
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slie undid the work of the day. By tlds 
iiu^anF she succeeded in piittiupr off the 
suitors. But tier stratapein was betrayed 
by licr servants. Ulysses at length 
arrived in Ithaca, after an absence of 
tu’cnty j-ears. While Horner describes 
ih'nclope as a cliastc and faithful wife, 
some writers eJiarge ia-r vvitli being the 
revt'T’se, and relate that she tx caino the 
inolhcr of Pan by Hermes or by all the 
anitofs. They add tliat Ulyssrss repudi¬ 
ated h('r when ho returned; whorenixjn 
she went to Si)arta,, and thence to 
Mantinea. According to another tradi¬ 
tion, Hho married Telegouiia. after ho had 
killed his father Ulysses. 

Peneus: 1. River of Tliessaiy, rising in 
Mt. TMiidus, and flowing through the vale 
of T(‘m]*e (q.i\) between Wts. Ossa and 
Oiymj'ua into the sea. As a god Peneus 
was ft son of Occanua and Tethys, and 
fat la r of Daphne and Gyrene. ‘2. River 
of Klis, rising in Arcadia, and flowing 
into the Ionian Sea. 

Pentameter (lit. ‘five measure*), a line 
eoiisisting of fiva^ metrical feet, e.g.: 
CartiiiiK.! I curri'nltcs jj ille teiilcbat ajqnas.(l 

Pentapdlis, the name for any associa- 
tion of live cities, was applied spccillcally 
to the five chief cities of Cyrenalca, 
in N. Africfi—Gyrene, Boroniee, Ar.^Inoe, 
Ptolemais, and Apollonia. 

Pentathlon, in Gre?ek a qulnttiple 
cont( st (running, jumping, discus and 
iav(;lin throwing, wrestling). 

Pent6licus, mountain in Attica, cele¬ 
brated for its marble. 

Penthfisilea, daughter of Ares and 
Otrera, arul qneen of the Amazons. 
After the death of Hector, she (tamo to 
the assistance of the Trojans, but was 
slain by Achilles, who mourned over the 
dying queen on account of her beauty, 
youth, and valour, Thorsites ridiculed 
the grief of Achilles, and was in conse- i 
quence killed by the hero. j 

Pontheus, son of Uchion and Agave, the , 
daughter of Cadmus. Ho succeeded 
Cadmus as king of Thebes; and having 
resisted the introduction of the worship 
of Dionysns into his kingdom, he was 
driven mad by the god, his palace was 
liui'led to the ground, and he himself 
was torn to pieces by his own mother and 
her two sisters, Ino and Autono^, who in 
their Bacchic frenzy beliovod him to be a 
wild beast. The place where Pentheiis 
suffered death is said to have been Mt. 
Cithaeron or Mt. Parnassus. It is 
relate d that Pentheus got upon a tree, 
for the purpose of witnessing in secret the 
revelry of the Bacchic women, but on 
being discovered by them was torn to 
pieces. 

Peplus (TreVAo?), a Greek woman’s 
garment. Specially of Athena’s state- 
robe which was carried in the Pana- 
thenaic festival. The preparation of the 
peplus is shown on part of the Parthenon 
frieze, in the British Museum, 

Pfiraea, l.e. ‘ the country on the 
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opposite side,’ a general name for any 
district belonging to or closely connected 
with a country, from the main part of 
w’hich it was sci)arate(l bv a sea or river— 
especially of the part of Palestine K. of 
the Jordan. 

Perdiccas: 1. The founder of the Mace¬ 
donian monarcliy, according to IJcro- 
dc)tuK. ‘2. King of Macedonia, from c. 
4f}4 to 41.3 n.c., son and sueccssor of 
Alexander 1. In the Peloponnesian War 
w^e find him at one time in alliance w ith 
the Spartans, and at another time with 
the Athenian,s. 3. Distinguished general 
of Alexander the Great. The king on his 
death-bed is said to have taken the royal 
signet ring from his linger and to have 
given it to Perdi(’.oa,s. After the death 
of the king (323) Perdiccas had the chief 
authority entrusted to him under the 
command of the now king Arrhidaeus. 
His ambitious sehemos induced Anti- 
pater, Craterus, and Ptolemy to unite ami 
declare war against Perdiccas. l^^rdiceas 
inarelied into Egypt against Iff.olemy, 
but having been defeated, ho was slain 
by Ids own troops, 321 n.r. 

Perdix, nephew of Daedalus, and 
inventor of the saw, chisel, and com¬ 
passes. Daedalus became jealous and 
threw him from the Dnnple of Athena, on 
the Acropolis, bnt the goddess changed 
him into the bird wdiich was naimsd after 
him, perdix, the partridge. 

Pdrenna, Anna. Sec Anna. 

Perga or Perge, aneiont city of Pam- 
phylia, lay (> miles inland, N.E. of Attila, 
between the Gatarrhaetes and (.estrus. 
It wiis a seat of the w’orship of ArR^mis. 
The apostle Raul visited Perga on his 
first missionary journey. 

PergSmum or Perg&mus: 1. The citadel 
of Troy, and used poetically for Troy 
itself, also called Pergrna ana Pergamia. 
2. Gity of Asia Minor, capital of the 
kingdom of l^ergamum, and afterwards 
of the Roman province of Asia. It 
appears to have been founded by Aeolic 
Greeks in the eighth century me. We 
first hear of it in Xenophon’s Anabaj^isi, 
After the death of Alexander the Great, 
Lysimachus, one^ of the Diadoehl (g.e.), 
became master of the city, but was 
ousted by Philetaenis, who became first 
king of Pergamuin. lie bequeathed his 
crown to his nephew Emnenes 1, who in 
turn bequeathed it to Altnlus I, one of his 
cousins. It was during the reign of this 
latter that the Galatae (a horde of Gauls), 
in the course of their migrations, albaeked 
Pergamuin, but were defeated in 230 
B.c. ThivS victory Attains celebrated by 
a number of statuary groups, some of 
which are extant, including the cele¬ 
brated ‘Dying Gaul’ (wrongly called 
‘Dying Glatliator’), immortalized by 
Byron, and now at Home. The kingdom 
reached its greatest extent after the 
defeat of Antiochus the Great by the 
Romans (190 b.c.), when the Romans 
gave Eumenes II the whole of Mysia, 
Lydia, both Pliryglos, Lyeaonla, Pisidia, 
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and Pamphylin. The most brilliant 
period of Per$?amono history is the reigni 
of Eiunones Jl (107-159 b.c.). It wixs he 
who set lip the ^rreat altar of Zeus, 
adoriiod with sculptures. These have, 
since their recovery during the exenva* 
lions beprun in 1878, revived the fame of 
Per>?amuin. It was also under Kuinenos 
II that the celebrated library was founded 
at PerKaimnn, tlio formation of wdiich 
occasioned the invention of parchment, 
charta Perf/arnena. The lilirary was 
afterwards transferred to Alexandria by 
Cleopatra, t<» whom Antony had given it. 
On the death of Attains Ill (133 n.c.), 
tlie kingdom passed, by a bequest, of his 
will, to tiio Homans. The only reference 
In tlio N.T. to Pergamum is in Ilevelation 
ii, whore it is described as possessing the 
'seat of Satan,’ which probably refers to 
the altar of Zens. The Pergamcne 
scliooi of sculpture was celebrated iu 
antiquity, and w^as largely intluericcd by 
Lysippus and (the earlier) Scopas, 
Among the celebrated natives of Per- 
gamum were the rhetorician Apollodorus 
and Calen, See E. V. Ilansen, 2'hc 
Attalids of Pergamon (1947). 

PArlander, son of Cypselus, whom he 
Fncx?eoded as tyrant of Corinth, (>25 b.c., 
and reigned forty years, to 585 b.c. Ills 
rule was beuefleent at first, but after¬ 
wards became oppressive. Ho was a 
patron of philosophy. Ho was reckoned 
among the .Seven Sages. 

Pfirlcles, Athenian statesman, was the 
son of Xantbippus and Agariste. His 
parents procured for him a careful 
education, and he received instruction 
from Damon, Zeno of Elea, and Anax¬ 
agoras. In 460 B.o. Pericles was regarded 
as the head of the more domocratical 
larty, In opposition to Cimon. It was at 
ils Instigation that his friend Ephialtes 
proposed in 401 the measure by which 
the Areopagus was deprived of those 
functions which rendered it formidable 
to the domocratical party. This success 
was followed by the ostracism of Cimon. 
Ik^ricles also commanded the Athenian 
ai’mios in their wars with the neigh boiu*iiig 
states. In 448 he led the army which 
assisted the Phocians in the Satired War; 
and in 446 he rendered the most signal 
service to the state by recovering the 
island of Euboea, w’hich had revolted 
from Athens. After the death of Cimon 
in 440, the aristocratical party was 
headed by Thucydides, the eon of 
Molosias; but ou the ostracism of the 
latter in 443 Pericles was left without a 
rival, and throughout the remainder of his 
political course no one appeared to contest 
his supremacy. The next Important 
event in wliich Pericles wa« engaged was 
the war against Samos, which he subdued 
after an arduous campaign, 440. For 
the next ton years Pericles employed the 
time of peace in adorning Athens with 
public buildings. (See Phidias.) The 
enemies of Pericles made many attempts 
to ruin his reputation, but falling in these» 


they attacked him through his friends. 
His friends Phidias and Anaxagoras and 
his mistress Asposia were all accused 
before the people. Phidias was cast into 
prison; Anaxagoras was sentenced to pay 
a flue and quit Athens; and Aspasia was 
only acquitted through tlve entreaties of 
Pericles. The Peloponnesian War has 
been falsely ascribed to the ambitious 
sclicmcs of Pericles. lie counselled the 
Athenians not to yield to the demands of 
the Lacedaemonians; but he did this 
because he saw that war was inevitable; 
and tiiat as long as Athena retained the 
X>ower whi(!h she then possessed, Sparta 
would never rest contented. On the 
outbreak of the war in 431 a Pelopon¬ 
nesian army under Archidamiis invaded 
Attica, and upon the advice of Pericles, 
the Athenians conveyed their property 
into the city, and allowed the Pelopon¬ 
nesians to desolate Attica without 
opposition. Next year (430), when the 
Pehqiouiieslans again invaded Attica, 
Pericles pui*sued the same policy as 
before. In this summer the plague made 
its appearance in Athens. It carried off 
his two sons Xanthippus and Paralus, 
and most of his intimate friends. In the 
autumn of 429 Pericles himself died of a 
lingering sickness. Ho left no legitimate 
children. His son Pericles, by AsT)a8ia, 
was one of the generals at the battle of 
Arginusae, and was put to death by the 
Athenians with the other generals, 406 
B.c. See A. R. Burn, Pericles of Athens 
(1048). (See Fig. 3.). 

Pdriclj^m^nus, one of the Argonauts, 
son of Noleus, and brother of Nestor. 
Having been granted by Poseidon the 
power to take any shape he pleased, ho 
was slain by Heracles in the form of a fly. 

PSrillus. See Phalauts. 

P6rinthus, town of Thrace on the 
Propontis, and founded by the Samians 
c. 559 B.o. At a later time it was called 
lleraclca, and Heracloa Thraciae or 
Heraclea Perinthus. 

PSrIoeci. See yPAUTA. 

Peripatetics, followers of Aristotle’s 
philosophy. 

P^rlphas; 1. King of Attica. 2. One 
of the Laplthae. 3. Companion of 
Pyrrhus at the siege of Troy. 

P4riph§te8, a brigand at Epldaurus. 

PSr6, daughter of Neleus and Chloria, 
and wife of Bias. 

Perperna or Perpenna; 1. M. Per- 
PERNA, consul 130 B.C., when he defeated 
Aristonicus in Asia, and took him 
prisoner. 2. M. Perperna Vento, 
grandson of 1, joined the Marian party in 
the civil war, and was raised to the 
praetorship. He afterwards crossiid over 
into Spain and fought under Sertorius; 
but being jealous of the latter, he 
assassinated him at a banquet in 72. 
Ills death soon brought the war to a close. 
Perperna was defeated by Pompoy, and 
was put to death. 

Perrhaebi, powerful Pelasglc people in 
Thessaly. 
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Persis 


Persae 

Persae. See Pkiists. 

Pers§, (Inuplitcr of Occaniis, and wife of 
HeJioB (tlio iSun), by whom Rho boeanic 
tJio inotlu^r of Aebtes, Circe, I'aBiphae, 
and IVrscH. 

Persols, name griven to Hecuto, as the 
danKd)ter of heryes, 

Pers6ph6ne (<.aned Provsorpina by the 
PoTmiiiH), groddesH, daughter of Zeus and 
Demeter. In Attica she was worsliipped 
under the name of Core (K.iprj), tliat is, 
the iMuighhr, namely, t>f Demeter; and 
the two were frequently called The 
Mother and the Danghter. Homer des- 
(uihes her as the wife of Hades, and the 
queen of the tSlmdes, who rules over the 
■souls of tho dead, along with her husband. 
The story of her toeing carried olf by 
Hades, the wandoringH of her mother in 
search of her, and the worship of the 
tv70 goddesses in Attica at tho festival of 
the Pleusinia, arc related under Dcmeter 
(g.r.). 

Persfep^lis, the eapitnl of T'ersip and of 
the Persian empire. Neither Hcrej^lotus, 
Xenophon, ( Tcisias, nor the sacred writers 
during the Persian period, mention it at 
all; though they often speak of Dabylon, 
Su'^a, and Kcbataiia as the capitals of tho 
cmpire. 11 is only from the Creek writ(Ts 
aft(T tho Macedonian con(|uest that we 
loam its rank in the empire, which 
appears to have consisted chiefly in its 
l)eing one of the two burial places of the 
kings (tho other being Pasargada), and 
also a royal treasury. It preserved its 
splendour till after the Macedonian con- 
qut'st. Alexander set fire to the palace 
with his own liands, at the end of a r(wel, 
by the instigation of the courtesan Tliais, 
HtU H.c. It was not, however, entirely 
destroyed. It appears in subsequent 
history. It is now deserted, hut its ruins 
are considerable. It was situated in the 
part called Hollow l^ersls, not far from 
the border of the Carmanian Desert. 
See H, F. Schmidt, The Treasury of 
PersejKilis (1939). 

Perses, son of Helios (tho Sun) and 
Perse, brother of Aeetes and Circe, and 
father of Hecate. 

Perseus: 1. Argivo hero, son of Zeus 
and Daiiab and grandson of Acrisius. 
An oracle had told Acrisius that he was 
doomed to perish by the hands of Danoe’s 
son; and he therefore shut up his daughter 
In an apartment made of brass or stone. 
But Zeus, having metamorphosed hirnseif 
into a shower of gold, came down through 
the roof of the prison, and became by her 
the father of Perseus. From t his circum¬ 
stance Perseus is soraetinu^s called 
aurigena. As soon as Acrisius discovered 
that Dana6 had given birth to a son, ho 
put both mother and son into a chest, and 
llirew them Into the sea; but Zeus caused 
the chest to come ashore at Seriphos, one 
of the Cyclades, when Diotys, a fisherman, 
found Danab and her son, and carried 
them to Polydectes, the king of tho 
country. In course of time Polydectes 
fell in love with Danab, and wishing to get 


rid of Perseus, who had grown up to 
manlK)od, he sent tlio young hero to fetch 
the liead of Medusa, one of the (Jorgons. 
(Juided by Hermes and Athena, Perseus 
first went to the (iraeae, tlie sisters of the 
Ct»rgons, took from them tlicir one tootli 
and tljcir one eye. and would not restore 
them until they show'cd him the wuiy to 
the nvmpJis who possessed tlu' winged 
sandals, the magic wallet, aiid the helmet 
of Hades, whicli rtuidercd tlio wearer 
invisible. Having received from tfie 
nymphs those invaluable presents, from 
Hermos a sickle, and from Athena a 
mirror, he mounted into tiic air, and 
arrived at the abode of the Curgons, who 
dwelt near Tartessus, on the coast of the 
Ocean. He found them asleep, and cut 
off tho head of Medusa, looking at lier 
figure through the mirror, for a sight of 
tlie monster herself would have changed 
him into stone. Perseus put lior head 
into the wallet which he carried on his 
back, and as he w'ent aw ay lie was pursued 
by tho two other Oorgons; but his helmet, 
which rendered him invisible, enabled 
him to escape in safety. Perseus then 
proceeded to AetJiiopia, where he saved 
and married Andromeda ig.v.). I’erseus 
is also said to liave ctianged Atlas into the 
niount-aiii of tho same name by means of 
the (lorgon's head. On his return to 
Seriphos, he found that his mother had 
taken refuge in a temple to escape tho 
violence of Polydectes. Ho then went 
to the palace of Polydectes, and meta¬ 
morphosed him and all his ^lests into 
stone. lie then gave the head of Gorgon 
to Athena, who placed it in tho middle of 
her shield or breastplate. Perseus subse¬ 
quently went to Argos, accorni)anied by 
Danati and Andromeda. Acrisius remem¬ 
bering tho oracle escaped te liarissa, in 
the country of the Pelasgians; but Ikirseus 
followed him in disguise in order to 
persuade him to return. On his arrival 
at Larissa he took i)art in tlie jjublic 
games, and accidentally killed Acrisius 
with the discus. Perseus, leaving the 
kingdom of Argos to Megapenthes, the 
son of Proetns, received from him in 
exchange the government of Tiryns. 
The myth is fully dealt with by K. 8. 
llartland in his Legend of Persivas (3 
vols.). 2. Or Perses, the last king of 
Macedonia, was tlie eldest sou of Philip 
V. and rtugned from 179 to 108 b.c. 
His war with the Homans lasted four 
years (171-168 B.C.), until he was 

defeated by L. Aernilius Paulus at the 
flattie of P’ydna in 108. Perseus adorned 
tho triumph of his conqueror, and ended his 
days in an honourable captivity at Alba. 

Persis, very rarely Persia, originally a 
small district of Asia, bounded on tho 
8.\V. by the Persian Gulf, on the N.W. 
and N. by Snsiana, Media, and Parthia, 
and on the E. towards Oarjnania by no 
definite boundaries in the desert. The 
only level part of the country was the 
strip of sea-coast; tiie rest was moun¬ 
tainous. The inhabitants were divided 
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into throe classes or castes: first, the 
nobles or warriors, contalriinj' tlie tlirc'e 
tnb(%s of the J'asarg'adae, wtio wore the 
rn<)st nol»h\ and to w'lioin the royal family 
of the AcliaoincTiidao belonged; secondly, 
the agrjc)7ltiiral and otlier settl'd tribes; 
thirdly, the nomadic tribes. The Per¬ 
sians had a close etlmlcal alllnity to the 
Medos, and followed the same customs 
and religion. (*See Zoroahti^r.) On 
their first appearanee in history they are 
repr<.;scntcd as a nation of hardy shep¬ 
herds, who under their leader (/yriis 
(g.v.) ov(Tthrow’ the em])ire of the Modes, 
and became the masters of wt^stcam 
Asia,, 550 n.c. In the reign of Darius, the 
third Jving t)f Persia, the empire extended 
from Tlirace and Cyrenaica on the W. to 
the Indus on the K.. ajid from the lOuxine, 
the (’aucasus, the (Caspian, and the Oxus 
and Jaxartes on the N. to Aethiopla, 
Arabia, and the Erythraean Sea on the 
S. The capital cities of the empire were 
Babylon, Susa., EcbataTia In Media; and, 
though these were seldom, if ever, used as 
residences, Pasargada and Porsepolis in 
Persis. Of this v'ast empire Darius under¬ 
took the organization, and divided it into 
twenty satrapies. Of tl)e ancient 1 N-rsian 
history, fin abstract is given under the 
names of the several kings, a list of whom 
is subjoined: (1) CvuiUH, 5.59-529 n.o.; 
(2) Campysrs, 529-521 ; (3) Usurpation 
of the pseudo-Smerdis, seven months of 
521 {six Smerdib); (4) Darius I, son of 
riystaspes, 521-485; (5) Xrrxks 1, 485- 
465; (6) Usiiriiatioii of Artaranus, seven 
months, 465-404; (7) Artaxkrxrm I 
Longimant^s, 404-425; (8) Xerxhs II, 
two months; (9) Soodianuh. seven 
months, 425-421 ; (10) Oehus, or Darius 
II Nothub, 424-405; (11) Artaxkrxrs 
II Mxic.mon, 404-358; (12) Ochns, or 
Artaxkrxks III, 358-338; (13) Arkes, 
338-336; (14) Dariub TIT Codgmannub, 
336-330 (see Arrxander). IJero the 
ancient lilstory of Persia ends, as a king¬ 
dom; but, as a people, the Persians 
I>roper, under tlie influence especially of 
their religion, preserved their existence, 
and at Icngtli regained their independence 
on the downfall of the l^arthian empire 
(see Sabsanid A i:). In reading the Roman 
poets it must he remembered that they 
use l*er8ae, as well as Afrdi, as a general 
term for the peoples E. of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and especially for the Par- 
thians. See P. II. Sykes, History of 
Persia (1930). 

Persius Flaccus, A., Roman poet, b. at 
Volaterrae in Etruria, a.d. 34. lie was 
the pupil of Cornutus the Stoic, and w'as 
on familiar terms with Lucan, with 
Caesius Bassus, the budo poet, and with 
other persons of literary eminence. He 
was beloved by the high-minded Paetus 
Thrasea, and he is described as a virtuous 
and pleasing youth. He d. In a.d. 62, 
before he had completed his 28th year. 
Tha extant works of Persius consist of 
six short satires, and were left in an 
unfinished state. There is an edition by 


J. Conlngton, with English translation 
and commentary (1893). 

Pertinax, Helvius, Roman emperor 
from Ist January to 28th MarcJi, a.d. 193, 
was reluctantly persuaded to accept the 
purple on the death of Corninodus. But 
having attempted to cheek the licence of 
the praetorian troops, he was slain by the 
latter, who then put up the empire to sale. 

Pfirusla (Perugia), ancient city in the 
E. part of Etruria, between the lake 
Trasimenns and the Tiber, and one of the 
twelve cities of the Etruscan confederacy. 
It wa.a situated on a hill, and was st.rongly 
fortified. In the civil wars L. Antonius, 
the brother of the triumvir, took refuge 
here, when he was no longer able to 
oppose Octavianus (Augustus) in the 
field, and here he wiis kept closely 
blockaded by Octavianus from the end of 
41 R.u. to the spring of 40. Famine 
compelled it to surrender, but one of its 
citizens having set fire to his own liouso, 
the flames spread, and the whole city was 
burnt to the ground. It Avas rebuilt by 
Augustus. See W. He^^wood, History of 
Perugia (1910). 

Pervigilium V6n6ris, title of an anony¬ 
mous Jjatln poem, written in trocliaic 
tetrameter In quatrains. It describes 
tlic awakening of the W’orld by the goddess 
of spring, it ha.s been attrii)uted to 
Floriis in the second century a.d., but 
(»ther authorities put it as late as the 
fourth century, attributing it to '^I'iheri- 
aims. Ed. Sir Cecil Clementi (1936); 
.i. A. Fort (1922). Translations by A. S. 
Way: and by J. W. Mackail (Loob 
Library). 

Pessinus or P6slnus, city in the S.W. 
corner of Galatia, on the S. slope of Mt. 
Dlndymus or .^distis, was a chief seat of 
the worship of (Jybele, under the surname 
of Agdistis, whose temple stood on a hill 
outside the city. The image of the god- 
d(588 was removed to Home to satisfy an 
oracle in the Sibylline Books. 

Petra, name of several cities built on 
rocks (Aramaic Selah rock), ot which 
the most celebrated was in Arabia 
Petraea, the capital, first of the Idu- 
maeans, and afterwards of U^e Naba- 
thaeans. It lies in the mountains of 
Seir, half wav between the Dead Sea and 
the head of the Aelanitic Gulf. See 
Sir A. Kennedy, Petra (1925). 

Pdtreius, M., man of military ex¬ 
perience, is first mentioned in 62 b.c., 
when he served as propraetor in N. Italy, 
and defeated the army of Catiline. He 
fought against Caesar in Africa, and niter 
the loss of the battle of Thapsus, ho and 
Juba fell by each other’s hands. 

P6trdnlus, C„ companion of Nero, and 
regarded as director-ln-chief of the 
Imperial pleasures (Elegantiae arbiter). 
The influence which Petronius acquired 
excited the jealousy of TigelUnus: and 
being accused of treason he put an end to 
his life by opening his veins (Tacitus. 
Annals, xri. 18, 19). It is uncertain 
whether he is the author of the work 
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near Zela (47). The battle was jrained 
with sueb ease by Oaesap, tiiat be in¬ 
formed the Henate of bis vietory by the 
three words, I'ern, r^ivi, riri. In the 
e.ourse of the same year, Pbarnaecs was 
slain l»y Asarider, one of his R'enerals. 

Pharnacia, city <»f Asia Mizior, on the 
coast of I’ontus, built near (’erasus by 
Idjaniace.s, tj^randfathcr of Idithridatos 
the (Ireat. 

Pharsalus, 1 own in ^'hessaly, nearwbicli 
Paesar defeated l*on»i>ey, 48 n.(\ It is 
frequently railed tJie battle of Phansalia, 
which was the name of the territory of the 
town. 

Phirus or Pharos, a small island otT the 
coast of Pjjrypt. W'beu Alexander the 
(Irea-t nlannttd the city of Alexandria, on 
the coast, epposile, to IMiaros, be caused 
the isliuui to b(' united to the coa.st by a 
mole nearly a mile, in length, thus forming 
the two harbours ot ll»e city. The island 
was famous for th<i loft y tower built upon 
it by 1 ‘tolemy II. for a liuhtlpmse (wbenet‘ 
t,ho name of jthartis was applied to all 
snnilar strutTiires). This tower was of 
white marbhq and ruse pyramidally in 
deerea.sini>r stages. It eost nearly 
£‘ 2 , 1 ) 00 , 000 , and was rc^jarded as one of 
the womlers of th(^ world. There are 
remains of Unman litrhthouse.s at Dover 
and lioulofipu!. 

Phaselis, liarbonr of T,iyeiM, ncnr th(^ 
bordcu'sof Ihiinphylia. foumhsl by Dorian 
colonists. It been,me afterwards the 
l»ead(iuart(U's of pirates, and was des¬ 
troyed by P. Servilius Isauricns; and 
thousrli I lie city was restored, it never 
reo<')Vored its (jommercial imf)ortarH*e. 

Phiisis, riv(T of Colchis, flowing? into 
tlie E. end of the lA>iitiis Euxiniis {liUirl:. 
Saa). It was fatuous in eonnt'cfion witlt 
the Arf^onanl ie ox])edition. It has 
its name to ttie pheasant {phasianus), 
wliieh Is said t r» have been first brouj^lit to 
Greece from its banks. 

Phegeus, of I’sophis in Arcadia. 

(tJso AlcM/vmon. 

Pheidias. Sea PiiinrAS. 

PhSrae, ancient town of Thessaly. It 
is eelebrated in mythology us tlui resi* 
<lence of Admetus, and in history on 
account of its tyrants, who extended 
their power over nearly the wlude of 
Thessaly. 

PherScrates, of Athens, poet of the DM 
Goiiuidy, contemporary with Aristo¬ 
phanes. He invented a new metre, 
named, after him, tiie Pherecralean. 

PliferiScJi^des: 1. Of Sj-ros, <^arly (ireek 
philo.sopher, ft. c. f) ! ! jnr. He Is said to 
liavo been the teacher of Pythagoras, and 
to have taught the docdriiie of the 
Metempsychosis. 2. Of Athens, early 
(^rock logographer, contenumrary wnth 
IJ erodotus. 

Ph 6 res, son of Crctheiis and Tyro, 
father of Admetus and Lycurgiis, and 
founder of Pherae in Thessaly. 

Phi&le ( 0 taAi 7 ), flat drinking vessel 
used by the Greeks, 

Phidl&s, the greatest sculptor and 


statuary of ofeece, was b, at Athens r. 
490 n.o. Ho was entrusted l)y Pericles 
with the superlntenden<;e of all the works 
of art which were erected at Atliens 
<luring his administration. Of the,se 
works the chief were the ITopylaea of the 
AcTopolis, and, above all, tlie temple of 
Athena on the Acroiiolis, called the 
Parthenon, Tlio colossal statue of the 
divinity made of ivory and gold, which 
was eiicloHcd within that nriagnifleetit 
shrine, was the? work of the artist's <.avu 
hand. The statue was dedicated in 4 38. 
From 447 to 432 he w<wkod ou the 
ikirthenon sculptures. 'I'lien he fell 
viedim to the jealousy against IVricIcs. 
Phidias was first a(;ciised of peculation, 
but tlii.s cliarge was at once ridutod, as, by 
the adv ice of Ptu’icles', the gold had been 
aflixed to the statue of Athena in such a 
manner that it could ho removed and 
weighed. The accusers then charged 
Jdiidias with impiety, in having intro¬ 
duced into tl\e battle of the An\a.zous, on 
the shield of the goddess, his own likeness 
and that of J'eric]<'s. ldii»lias wauit into 
exile at Elis, wdicro ho made the famous 
statue of Zeus for the temrde at Olympia 
(.see the description by I'ausauias), and 
(L c. 4 17. 

Phiriippld§s, celebrated courier, who 
was sent by the Athenuius to Sparta iu 
41U) n.o. to ask for aid against the 
Pcrsia.tis, and arj’ived there ou the second 
day from iits leaving Athens, about 
lad miles. 

Phidon, king of Argos, who extonciod 
his sovereignt,y over the Pclupouncsus. 
Jn ddS ){.(:. ho th'prived the lOeans of their 
tiresidoncy at tlie Olvmpic games, and 
celebrated them jointly with the Idsans; 
but the Kleans not long after d(‘feated 
him, with the aid of : 8 parta, and re- 
<t»)vered their privi](;ge. Phidon intro¬ 
duced (U)p()cr and silver coinage, and a 
new se.ule of Wfdghts and measures, which 
hecaino prevalent in the iVlopouuesn.-i. 
and ulUmaUdy throughout Greece. The 
scale in quest i<ui wris known by the uaiiie 
of th<^ Aeginetan. 

Phigalia, t.owri of Arcadia, which pos¬ 
sessed a splendid toinrde in its territory, 
built iu the time of Peri(des. TIlo siuip)- 
tures in aJto-relii^vo, vvbudi ornameutA'd 
tile frieze in the intenor, represent t-he 
combat of the Cimtaurs and the Eaplthae, 
ami of the Greeks and the Amazons. 
They are now in the British Museum. 

Phll^delphus. See Attamjh II Puila- 
DKLIUIUH; PTOLICMAEUS II PuiLADEL- 
PUrTH. 

Phllae, island iu the Nile, just below 
the first cataract. It was inhabited by 
Egyptians and Ethiopians jointly. 

Philaeni, two lirotKcrs, citizens of 
Carthage. A dispuU' having arisen 
between tlio ("arthaginians and Cyreu- 
acans about their boundaries, it was 
agreed that deputies sliouid start at a 
fixed time from eacli of tlie cities, and 
that tiie phice of their meeting should 
thenceforth form the limit of the two 
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^rritorlee. The Phllaoni departed from 
i:!artha{?e, and advanced niiaih , farthcT 
.han the Oyrenaean party. The Oyreii- 
leans accuHed tliem of having set forth 
before the time agreed upon, Imt at 
ength consented to accei)t the spot vvhkdi 
hey had reached as a boundary line, if 
,lio'Pliilaeni would submit to be buried 
ilivo there in the sand. The PhilaenI 
Ei(x*-ordingly devoted themselves for their 
'ountry in the way proposed. The 
liartiiaglnians i)aid high honours to their 
nemory, and erected altars to them 
vliere they had died; and from these the 
tlace was called ‘The Altars of the 
I’bilaeiii." 

PhllammSn, mythical poet and mnsi- 
nan, said to have iw>en the son of Apollo, 
iiul the father of Thamyris and Eumol- 
nis. 

PhllfimSn: 1. An aged Phrygian, and 
msband of Baucis, who hospitably 
intertained Zens and HermciS. 2. 
Vtiieuian pood of tlie New Comedy, was a 
intive of Soli in (Cilicia, hnt at an early 
ige went to Athens, anol there received 
be citi/eiiship. He fL in the reign of 
\lexand 03 r, a little earlier than Menander, 
vhom, lujwever, lie long survived. He 
legan to exhibit c. 830 B.O.. and lived 
i(‘arly 100 years. Three of his works are 
•reserved in laitin versions by i^lautus 
Mercator, Trbrimiimis, and JMosteUaria). 

Phligtas, of Cos, Alexandrian poet ami 
rrammarian, and the tutor of Ptolemy 11 
:^hlladclphus and ThoooTitus. 

Phlleus, Pythis, or Pythius, Ionic orchi* 
oct in the time of Alexander t he Great, 
constructed the Mausoleum at Halicar- 
lassus {see Aktkmibia), and also the 
;emple of Athena Poiias at ITlono. 

Philicus, of Corcyra, tragic poo’it. lie 
Ived at Alexandria where he was priest of 
Dionysus; thirty-two bnes of a poem 
'•y him in choriambie pentameters on 
Dometer have been discoyered on an 
Egyptian papyrus. 

Philippi, city in Macedonia. Philippi 
s celebrated for the victory gained here 
ly Octavianus and Antony over Brutus 
ind Cassius, 42 b.o., and as the place 
vhere the apostle Paul first preached the 
fospel in Europe, a.d. 53. 

Phllippdpdlis {Plovdiv), town in Thrace, 
’ounded by Philip of Maoedon, was situ¬ 
ated in a laigo plain, S.E. of the Hebrus, 
m a hill with three Riimmits, whence it 
vas sometimes called Trimontium. 
Under the Homan empire it was the 
japital of Thracia. 

Philippus. 1. Kings of Macedonia. 
Df these the most famous were: 1. 
Philip of Maoedon,* b. 382 B.c, Upon 
.he death of his brother, Philip obtained 
be government of Macedonia, at first 
nerely as guardian to his Infant nei>hew 
^irayntas; but at the end of a few months 
le assumed for himself the title of king. 
Eie introduced among the Macedonians a 
Jtrlcter military discipline, and organizeMi 
:heir army on the plan of the phalanx. 
Elis economic measures were likewise an 


important element in his success and that 
of Alexander. He then resolved to 
obtain possession of the various Greek 
cities upon the Macedonian cotxst. 
Amphipolis, Pydna, Potldaea, Metliono, 
and, finally, Olynthus, successively fell 
into his hands. Demosthenes, in his 
Philippic and Olynthiac orations, en- 
deavourcid In vain to rouse the Athenians 
to the danger of the ambitious schemes of 
Philip. On the invitation of the Ampliic- 
tyons, he sul)dued the Phoclans, and was 
rewarded with the place of the latter in 
the Amphictyonic Council {34t) B.C.). 
The Athenians at length became alarmed ; 
and accordingly, when ho niarched 
t}»rough Thermopylae, at the invitation 
of tJio Ampiiictyoiis, to pimish tlie 
ijocrians of Arnphissa, they pcsolvod to 
o[>poHe him. Through the infiuence of 
Demosthenes, they formed an alliance 
with the Thebans; bnt their united army 
was defeated by PJiilip in Augtist 338, 
at the battle of Cliaeronea, wdiieh ended 
the independence of Greece. A congress 
was now held at Corinth of the Grecian 
states, in which war with Persia was 
determined on, and the king of Mace¬ 
donia was appointed to command the 
forces of the national confe<leracy. But 
he was murdered during tlie celebration 
of the nuptials of his daughter with 
Alexander of Epirus, by a youth of noble 
blood named Ibiusanlns. His wife, 
Olympias {q.v.), was suspected of being 
implicated in the plot, Philli> died in tlie 
47til year of his ago, and the 24th of his 
reign, and was succeeded by Alkxandiok 
TiJK Ghkat. See D. G. Hogarth, Philip 
and Alexander of Maoedon (1897). 2. 

Son of Demetrius II, reigned 221-179 
B.c. He succeeded to the throne when 
only 17 years of age. During the first 
three years of his reign he conducted the 
war against the Aetolians at the request 
of tlie Achaeans and Aratus. But soon 
after brhiging this war to a conclusion, ho 
be<’-ame jealous of Aratus, whom he 
caused to bo removed by a slow and 
secret poison. Philip was engaged in 
two wars with the Romans. The first 
last/cd from 215 b.c., when lie concluded 
an alliance with Hannibal, to 205. The 
second commenced in 200, and was 
brought to an end by the defeat of 
Philip, by the consul Flamininus, at tiie 
battle of Cynosoepbulae, in 197. Throiigh 
the false accusations of his son Perseus, 
he put H) death his other son, Demetrius; 
but disoovering aft/crwards the Innocence 
of the latter, he died (179 B.o.) a prey tc^ 
remorse. He w^as succeeded by Perseus. 

II. Family of the Marcii Philippi. 1. L. 
MARCitTS PiiiBippus, consul 91 b.c., 
opposed with vigour the measures of the 
tribune Drusus. He was one of the most 
distinguished orators of his time. 2. L. 
Marcius Philippus, son of the pre¬ 
ceding. consul 50 B.C., and stepfather of 
Augustus, having married his mother, 
Atia. 

III. Emperor of Home. J. Verub- 
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Philippcjb, Homan emperor, reigned a.d. Phllddemus, of Gadara, in PalcBtino, 
‘244“9. lit? was an Aral)iau by hirtli, and Epicurean philosopher, and cpigraui' 
rose to liigh rank in the Homan army, inatie poet, contemporary with Ciem-o. 
ile ol>tained the empire by thc^ assas- He is mentioned by Horace (*Snf. i. 2. 
sinat ion of tJordian. 4lo was slain near 121). Pragments of his works have beioi 
Verona, cither in l»attle against Hoeiiis, found in Piso’s villa at llerculaneiirn, with 
or i)y his own soldj^M's. many other works on Epicuimn phiio- 

Phlllscus, Atlienian poet of the IMiddle sophy. 

(Comedy,//, c. 400 B.t\ Of tho live plays Phllolaus, Pythagorean philosopher, 
al.tribated to bim ijy Huidas only a frag- Avas a native of Croton or Tarentum, and 
numt of fourtecai lines survives a contemporary of Socrates. 

Phllistus, Syracusan, b. 435 B.c., and a Phil6m§la, daughter of Pandlon, king 
friend of the younger Dionj^sius; com- of Athens, and sister of Procno, who had 
manded the licet of the latter in a battle marrii'd Terens (g,v.), king of Thrace, 
wifh Dion, and, being defeated, put an Phil6poem§n, of Megalopolis in Arcadia, 
end to his life (350). lie was tho author one of the few groat men tliat Greece i)ro- 
of a history of Sicily, in which ho imitated diieed in the dcellno of her political inde- 
Thucydides. l)endence. He distinguished hirnsolf at 

Philo: 1. Philosopher, a loader of the battle of Sellasia (‘221 ii.c.), in whi(3h 
Academic Scepticism and founder of the Clcomcnes was defeated. In 208 n.c. 
fourth Academy, was a natiee of Larissa ho was elected general of the Achaean 
and a disciple of ClitcmiachuB. After League, and next year slew in battle with 
tile conquest of Athens by Mithridates he Ids own hand Maohanidas, tyrant of 
removed to Home, where lie had Cicero Jjaoedaemon. He was eight times general 
as one of his hearers. 2. Of Jiyzantium, of the A(diaean League, and disoliargcd 
mechanician, and a contemporary of tlie duties of his ottlce with honouj* to 
Ctesibius,/k c. 146 B.c. 3. Judakus. or himself and advantage to his country. 

‘ surnamed the Jew,' was b. at Alexandria, In 183 B.o., when he was marching against 
and was sent to Hotne in a.d. 39 on an the Messenians who had revolted from 
embassy to the emperor (Jaligula. He the Achaean Loogiio, he fell in with a 
wrote several works \vhich have come large body of Messonian troops, by whom 
down to us, in which he attempts to he was carried to Mossene, where ho was 
reconcile tho Jewish Scriptures with the compelled to drink poison, 
doctrines of the Platonic philosophy. Phllostratus: 1. Flavii^s. A native of 
♦See translations in the Loeb Library. 4. Lemnos, /i. c. a.d. 200, and taught 
Athenian architect (fourth century B.o.); rhetoric first at Athens and afterwards at 
built the portico of the great temple at Romo. PIo wrote several works of wJdch 
Elcusis. the most important are the Lives of the 

Philo, Q. Publlllus, general in the Sam- Sophists and the Life, of Apollonius of 
iiito wars, proposed, in his dictatorship, 'Tyann, which was written at the request 
339 B.O., the Publlliac Leges, which of the empress Julia Domna. There 
abolished the power of the patrician are editions of both these works with 
a.ssom bly of tho curiae. He was the first translations by F. C. Conybearo and 
plebeian dictator, and tho ilrst plebeian W. C. Wright in the Loeb Library, (1912 
Iiraetor (337 b.c.). and 1922 respectively). The lAfe of 

PhllootSt€s, son of Poeas (whence he is Apollonius is also translated in the Oxford 
called Poeantiades), was the most cele- Translations series by ,T. S. Phillimore, 
brated archer in the Trojan War. He 2 vols. (1912). 2. P. Lemnius, son-iu- 

w'as the friend and arniour-bcaror of law of the preceding. Ho wrote JCikoneJi, 
Heracles, who bequeathed to him his bow a description of paintings in a Neapolitan 
and the r)olHoned arrows. Philoctetos collection. There is an edition of this 
was one of th^)^ suitors of Helen, and thus work with translation by A. I'airbanks in 
took part in the Trojan War. On his the Loeb Library (1931). 
voyage to Troy, while staying in the Phildtas, son of Parmonion, enjoyed a 
island of Chryso, he was bitten in the foot high place in the friendship of Alexander, 
by a snake, or wounded by one of his but was accused in 330 b.c. of being privy 
arrows. Tbo wound produced such an to a plot against the king’s life. There 
intolerable stench that the Greeks, on the was no proof, but a confession was wrung 
advice of Ulysses, left Philoctetos on the from him by torture, and he was stoned to 
.solitary coast of Lemnos. He remained death. 

in this island till the tenth year of the Phlloxdnus, of Cythera, Greek dithy- 
Trojan War, when Ulysses and Diomedos rarnbic poet, was 6. 436 b.c. and d. 380. 
came to fetch him to Troy, as an oracle He spent part of his life at Syracuse, 
had declared that the city could not be Only a few fragrments of his poems have 
taken without the arrows of Heracles. He come down to us. He is, however, known 
accompanied these heroes to Troy, and on to have written a Cyclops wherein he 
his arrival Aesculapius or his sons cured astonished his contemporaries by making 
his wound. He slew Paris and many the Cyclops sing a solo, accompanied by 
other Trojans. On his return from Troy a lyre. 

he is said to have settled In Italy. See the PhllJ^ra, a nymph, daughter of Oceanus, 
Philocieie.8 of Sophocles, and Jebb’s and mother by Cronos of the Centaur 
Introduction to that play. Chiron; she was changed Into a linden tree. 
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Phineus; 1. Son of Bcliia and Aiiohinoe, 
and brother of Ceplieus. slain by PorHeua. 
He was turned into stone by Perseus, by 
means of Medusa’s head. 2. Son of 
AjTonor, and king of Salrnydessus, in 
'I’hraee, and a celebrated soothsayer, 
lie gave away some secret of the gods 
who’ in consequence, punished him with 
th<^ loss of his sight, and sent the Harpies 
to torment him. When the Argonauts 
visit('d Thrjice he was delivered from these 
monsters by Zetes and (Mais, the sons of 
Boreas, 

Phintlas. -S’cc Damon. 

Phittaous. See PiTTArtTf^. 

Phl6g8th6n, i.e. the darning, a river in 
the lower world. 

Phlegra, scone of the battle between the 
gods and giants. 

Phlfigyas, son of Ares and Chryse. and 
king of Orchomenus, in Boeotia. He 
was t he father of Ixion and Coronis, tlie 
latter of whom became by Apollo the 
mother of Aesculapius. ICnragcd at 
this, Phlegyas s(d tire to the temple of the 
god, wlio killed him with his arrows. His 
cic'8c(mdants, Phlegyac, are represented as 
a mythical race, who destroyed tin; 
temple, at Delphi. 

Phliasla, province in the N.E. of Pelo* 
ponnf*Hus, l)oundcd on the N. by Sicyonia, 
on Mie W. by Arcadia, on the E. by the 
territory of Clconae, and on tl\o S. I)y 
that of Argos. Its chief town was called 
Phlins. 

Phooaea, the northcrnm(»st of the 
Ionian cities on the \V. coast of Asia 
Minor, celebrated as a great maritime 
state, and especially as the founder of the 
(Jrcek colony of Massilia (q.v.), in (laid. 

Phoclon, Athenian general and states¬ 
man. b. c. 402 B.c. lie opposed the 
measurf’s of DomoBthencs, and recom¬ 
mended peace with Philip; hnt his public 
conduct was always Influenced by 
upright motives. When the 1‘iraeus was 
seized by Nicanor. general of Cassauder, 
in 318, Phocion was suspected of having 
advised Nieauor to take this step; where¬ 
upon he fled to Alexander, but was basely 
surrendered by Polysperchou to the 
Athenians. Ho was cumdornned to drink 
the hemlock, and thus perished In 317, at 
the n.go of 85. 

Phocis, a country in Central Greece, in 
which the Delphic oracle was situated. 
Its chief mountain was I^arnnssus (q.r.), 
and its chief river tlie CeiJhissus ig.v.). 
At tlie time of Philip of Macedon the 
Phocians became Involved in a war, 
called the Phocian or Hncred W^ar, in 
which the principal states of Greece took 
part. At the instigation of the Thebans, 
the inveterate eni,emies of the Phocians, 
the Amphictyons imposed a fine upon 
the Phocians, and, upon their refusal to 
pay It, declared the Phocian land for¬ 
feited to the god at Delphi. Thereupon 
the Phocians seized the treasures of the 
temple at Delphi for the purpose of 
carrying on the war. This war lasted ten 
years (355-346 n.c.). and was brought to a 


close by the oouquost of the Phocians by 
Philip of Maccdon. All their towns were 
razed to the ground with the exception of 
Abac; and the two votes which they had 
in the Arapliictyonic Council were taken 
aw^ay and given to Philip. 

Phocylldes of Miletus, gnomic poet, w’as 
b. 560 it.o. 

PhoebS, a female Titan, mother of Leto. 
The name was applied by Liter authors 
to the moon a.nd hence to Artemis and 
Diana- Dther mythological figures, o.g. 
Clytemneatra’s sister, and the daughter 
of Li'uciiipus w^ho was carried off by the 
Diostmri. 

Phoebus, the ‘Bright’ or ‘Pure,’ an 
epithet of Apollo. 

Phoenicia, a mountainous strip of 
Sj^rian coast-land, betw'cen the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea and I.ebanou. The name is 
possibly of Greek origin, .signifying ‘red’ 
with reference to the copper-coloured 
skin of the inhabitants. In the O.T. the 
Phoenicians, who inhabited the com¬ 
mercial coast town of Canaan, arc called 
Sidonians; and in Horner they arc so 
designated. Herodotus (i. 1) relates 

that the PhoenJrdans originally s(‘ttled on 
the Red f^ea (by which he means the 
Persian Gulf), and migrated to Syria. 
Kt.hnicaliy, they were a branch of the 
C'anaanites. As to the ago of the Phoc- 
nicl.an towns, we have no sure informa¬ 
tion; hut one thing is clear, namely, tliat 
in the fifteenth century n.r. the island city 
of Tyro was not only existent but power- 
fnl. The most noteworthy fact connected 
with J-’hocnician lilstory is the extra¬ 
ordinary development of commerce and 
industry which characterized the life of 
the nation. A fine picture of the (‘om- 
merco of Tyre is given in the hook of 
Ezekiel (xxvii). The Phoenicians were 
essentially traders. Also they were the 
greatest navigators of their time; and 
their supremacy by sea was long main¬ 
tained. The country, after vaiious 
vicissitudes, and partial conquests by 
Assyrians and T’ersinns, was ra(Tged into 
the empire of Alexander the Great. 
From ]b7 u.o. all Phoeni('ia belonged to 
the Sclcncids; hut on the death of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, In 164, began the final 
colUix)se of the kingdom, until in 64 Syria 
bcc^ame a. Homan province. Under 
Komnii rule, the Phoenician towns 
recovered their former prosperity. See 
A. H. Burn, Minoans, Philislines, and 
Grrvks (1930). 

Phoenix, son of Amyntor by Cleobule. 
His father having attached himself to a 
mistress, Clcobulo persuaded her son to 
gain the affections of the latter. Phoenix 
succeeded, but was cursed by his father. 
Ho fled to Phthia in Thessaly, where he 
wa;8 hospitably received by Pcleus, who 
mode him ruler of the Dolopes, and 
eiitrusted to him the education of his son 
Achilles. See Homer, Iliad, ix. 447 80. 
He accomi)anied Achilles to the Trojan 
War. 

Phoenix, tho fabulous Egyptian bird, 
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said to Jive .^00 years, and to kill Itself by 
sitting on a burning pile of aromatic 
w<»ods, its ashes giving birth to a young 
phoenix. Hee Sayco, h^gypt. and liohyh 
lieliffions. Cf. Herod, ii. 73; Pliny, 
N. Jl. X. 2. 1; Tac. Ann. vi. 28; Ovid, 
Met. XV. 392 ft.; Clandian, 

>;f.ilich. ii. 414-20; JdyL i. Iteforenees to 
Hie Phoenix in a iioeni by an unknown 
author. In Laudem Snlia; elegiac poem by 
Ijactantius, J)e Phoen. 12,'>"52. The 
h“gend was early pressed into the service 
of Cliristian teaching. 

Phdlus, a CSentnur, ac^eidentally slain 
by a poisoned arrow of lleraeles, and 
buried in the mountain called IMioloe 
after him. 

Phorcys, sea deity, son of Pontns and 
He, and father of the (iraeao and Gor- 
gones, and Lad on the dragon. 

PhormISn, Athenian admiral in the 
Peloponnesian War. Won two naval 
vietories in 429 n.c. 

Phdroneus, son of Tnachus and Mclia, 
one of the fabulous kings of Argos, and 
father of Niobo and Apis, irence 
Phoroneufi and Phoronis are used in the 
gtmerfil sense of Argive. 

Phraat§s, four kings of Ihirthia. Sec 
Arhac’em, 5. 7, 12, 15, 

Phraort§s, second king of ;Media, 
reigned r)5d-034 n.c. He was killed 
while laying siege to Nineveh. 

Phrixus, son of Athamas and Nephelo, 
and brother of Helle. In consequence of 
the intrigues of his stepmother, Jno, ho 
was to be saeriticed to Zeus; but Nephelo 
rescued her two children, who rode away 
through the air upon the ram with the 
golden fleece, the gift of Hermes. 
Between Sigeum and the Chersonesus, 
Helle fell int/O the sea, which was called 
after her the Hellespont; but Phrixus 
arrived in ('lolchis, the kingdom of AetHcs, 
who gave him his daughU>r Cholclope in 
marriage, i’hrixus sacrificed to Zeus the 
ram which had carried him, and gave its 
fleece to Ae^tes, who fastened it to an 
oak-tree in the grove of Ares. This fleece 
was afterwards curried away by Jason 
and the Argonauts. 

Phrj^^gla, a country of Asia Minor. 
Under the Homan empire, Phrygia was 
bounded on the W. by Mysia, Lydia, and 
Caria, on tlio S. by Lycia anddMsidia, on 
the E. by Lycaonia (which is often 
reckoned as a part of Phrygia) and Galatia 
(which formerly belonged to Plmygia), 
and on the N. hy Bithynia. The 
I^hrygians are mentioned by Homer as 
settled on the banks of the Sangurins, 
where later writers Wll us of the powerful 
Phrygian kingdom of Gordius {q.v.) and 
Midas (q.v.). It would seem that they 
were a branch of the great Thracian 
family, originally settled In the N.W. of 
Asia Minor, and that the successive 
migrations of other Tiiracian peoples, as 
the Thyni, Bithyni, Mysiaus, and 
Teucrians, drove them farther inland. 
They ^ere not, however, entirely dis¬ 
placed from the shores of the Hellespont 


and Propontis, where they continued side 
by side with the Greek colonies, and 
where their name was preserved in that of 
the district under all subsequent elianges, 
namely Plirygia Minor or Phrygia 
Hellespontiiis. The kingdom of Phrygia 
was ct)nquered by Croesus, and formed 
part of the Persian, Macedonian, and 
Syro-Grecian empires; but, under the 
last, the N.E. part, adjacent to Paphla- 
gonia and the Halys, was conquered by 
the Gauls, and formed the part of 
Galatia (q.v.); and under the Homans was 
included in the province of Asia. In 
cfmiicetioii with the early intcillectual 
culture of Greece, Phrygia is important. 
The earliest Greek music, especially that 
of the flute, was borrowed in part, 
through the Asiatic colonies, from 
Phrygia. With tliis country also was 
ajssoeiated the worship of Dionysus and 
C.'ybele, the Mother of the (4ods, the 
Phrmfia Mater of the Homan poets. 
After the IVrsian cominest, however, the 
Plmygians seem to have lost all intel- 
leetual activity. The Homan poets con¬ 
stantly use the epithet Phrygian as 
equivalent to Trojan. 

Phrynlcus: 1. Athenian tragic poet; 
gained his first victory 511 n.c. 2. 
Athenian poet of the Old Comedy. Ills 
first play was produced in 430 r.o., and 
he won his lirst victory two years later. 
The titles of five of hia plays are known. 
3. (Jreek rhetorician and gramnuirian 
of the third century a.d. See W, 
IHitlierford, The New Phri/nicvs (1881). 

Phthi5tis, district in the S.E. of Thes¬ 
saly. bounded on the S. hy the Muliac 
Gulf, and on the E. by the Pagasaean 
Gulf, and inhabited by Achaeans. (See 
Thersaija.) Homer calls it Pbthia, and 
mentions a city of Pbthia which was the 
rcsiden<*o of Achilles. Hence the poets 
call Achilles Phihius heroSy and his father 
Pelens Phihius rex. 

Phyle, fortified place in Attica, on the 
confines of Boeotia. See Thrasyiiui.U8. 

Phyllis. See Df.mophon, 

Physcon. Sex I^olemakur VIT. 

Pioentla (Vicema), town in the S. of 
Campania at the liead of the Sinus 
Pa(‘8tanu8. The name of PJeentini was 
given to the inhabitants of the whole 
coast of the Sinus Paestanus. They were 
a portion of the Sabine Picontes, who 
w'cro transplanted by the Homans to this 
part of Campania after tlie conquest of 
Picenum. 268 b.c., at which time they 
founded the town of Picentia. 

P!o§num, In central Italy, was a strip 
of land along the Adriatic, and was 
bounded on the N. and W. by Umbria. 

PictI, originally a people inliabiting 
modern Scotland and parts of N. Ireland. 
By the end of the third century a.d. the 
name had oomo to be used exclusively of 
the people of N. and central Scotland. 
The old theory that the word was derived 
from their custom of painting their bodies 
is now discredited; and it is belleyed to be 
a Latin translation of a native name. 
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Pictdnes or Pictavi, pooplo on the coast peninsula about 4 miles S.W. of Athens, 
of Gallia Aquita.nica. Tlieir chief town This peninsula, which is sometimes called 
was Jamouum {PoUierfi). by the Keneral name of Firaceus, coii- 

Picumnus and Pilumnus, two gods of tained three harbours, Pirae<*us proper 
matrimony in the rustic religion of the on the VV. side; Zoa on tlie K. side, separ- 
aiK'ient Ibmians. ated from J’iraeeus by a narrow isthmus. 

Pious, Latin prophetic divinity, son of and Munychia (Pharnari) still farther to 
Satnrims, hiisband of Canons, and father the E. Jt was through the suggesUon of 
afKannus. The legend of Pic-us is founded Themistocles that the Athenians were 
on the notion that the woodi)eck(ir is a induced to make use of the harbour of 
proplietic bird, sacred to Mars. Ihunona Ihraceus. Before the l^erslan wars their 
was beloved by liim; and when Circe’s princi])al harbour was Fhalerum. The 
leve for him was not reftuited, she town or dermis of PjraeeiiH was sur- 
charig<‘d him into ii W'oo»lpecker. rounded with strong forthIcations by 

PI6ria, narrow country on the S.E. Themiskxdcs. and was connected witli 
coast of Mat'edonia. The inhabitants Athens by means of the cclebrak'd Long 
wenwi Thracian people, and thtdr country Walls under the administration of 
was one of tlie earliest seats of the worship Perieles. The Piruecus was destroyed by 
of the Muses, wlio are hence called Sulla (8G u.o.), but there are some iiitcr- 
IMerides. esting remains inr hiding two theatres, 

PiSrides; 1. Surname of the Muses, and ship houses at Ztm and Munychia. 

2. The nine daiigld,<‘rs of Pierus, king of PirSne, celebrated fountaiu at (Jorinth. 
Eniatiiia (Macedonia), to whom lio gave Str Peoasus. 

the names of the nine Muses. They Pirlthdus, son of Zeno and Dia, and 
entered intoacoiitcstwith thoMuscs,and, king of tiro Lat»ithao in Thessaly, 
being eomiuered, were metamorphoseid Pirithous once invaded Attica, but when 
into birds. ThoBeiis (q.v.) opposed bim, be conceived 

Pilum, Bomau javelin (about 6 feet a warm admiration for the Athenian king; 
long). and a friendship sprang uj) between the 

Pilumnus. See Picumnitb. two heroes. When Pirithous was cele- 

Pimplea, towti in the Macedonian hrating In; marriage with Hippodaraia, 
province of Pieria, sacred to the Mitses, the intoxicated C/ontaur Kurytion or 
who were heucc culled Plmplcides. Eurytus carried her olf, and this act 
Horace uses the form l^implea in the oc(;asifmed the celebrated fight hetwoon 
singular, and not Piinpleis. the Centaurs and l.<aT)ithae, in wdiich the 

Pinarli and Pdtitli, the name of two Ctmtaurs were defeated. JUippodamia 
ancient Roman families who presided afterwards died, and ear;h of the two 
over the worsliip of ileixmles at Rome. friends resolved to wed a daughter of 
Pindarus, Greek lyric poet, was />. at Zeus. Pirithous resolved to carry ofi 
Cyiioscephalne, a village in the territory Persephone. Theseus w'ould not desert 
of Thebes, in 518 B.c;. He was early his friend in the enterprise. The two 
employed by dilTeront states and jirinces friends descended to the lower world, 
in all parts of the Hellenic^ world to hut were seized by Pluto and fastened to 
compose for them choral songs for special a rocjk. Heracles delivered Theseus, who 
oc(‘asi»>ns. The praises vvhicdi bo bo- had made the daring attempt only to 
slowed upon Alexander, king of Mace- please his friend; but Idrithous remained 
donia, are said to have been tlio chief for ever in torment. 

reason which led Alexander the Groat to Pisa, the capital of Pisatis, the middle 
spare the house of the poet when he portion of tlio province of Elis, in Polo- 
destroyed the rest of Thebes. He d. ponnesus. Pisa itself was situated N. of 
in his 80th year, 438 u.c. Pindar wrote the Alpheus, at a short distance E. of 
poems of various kinds. His only poems Olympia, and was frequently iilentilled by 
which have come down to us entire are the poets with it. The history of the 
his Kpinieia, which were composed in Jhsatao consists of their struggle with the 
commemoration of victories in the public Eleaus, with whom they contended for 
games. They are divided into four books, the prosldouoy of the Olympic games, 
celebrating the victories gained iu the The Pisatae obtained this honour in the 
Olympian, Pythian, Neiuean, and Isth- 28th Olympiad (GG8 ii.c.) with the assist- 
mian games. Owing to discoveries of anco of Phidon, tyrant of Argos, and also 
papyri at Oxyrhvmchus and Hermopolis a second time in the 34th Olympiad (044) 
since 1900 we have now considerable by means of their owm king Pantaloon, 
specimens of lindar’s other poems—his In the 52nd Olympiad (572) the struggle 
Paeans, Partheneia, and IHthyramhs. was ended by the couquest and destruo- 
JMndar’s poems are of great linguistic tion of Pisa by the Eleaus. 
difficulty as well as of great spUmdom*. Pisae (Pisa), ancient citv of Etruria, 
See C. M. Bowra’s edition (1047); also and one of twelve cities of the confedera- 
IVorks of Pindar, text, commentary, and tion, was situated at the confiuenco of 
translation, by L. R. Faruell (3 vols., the Arnus and Ausar {Serchio), about G 
1930-2). See also Q. Norwood, Pindar miles from the sea. According to some 
(1945). traditions, Pisae was founded by the com- 

Piraeeus or Piraeus, the most important panions of Nestor, the inhabitants of 
harbour of Athens ,was situated in the Pisa in Elis, who were driven upon the 
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coast of Italy on tbcir return from Troy; 
wlieiure the Roman poets gRe the Etrus¬ 
can town the surtiamo of Alphca. in the 
reign of Augustus it was made a colony. 

Pisander, an Athenian, the chid agemt 
in effeotiug the revolution of the Four 
llundiv d, 412 u.c. 

Plsldla, inlan<i district of Asia Minor, 
lying N. of Eycia and Fainphylia, was a 
mountainous rt gion, inhabited by a war¬ 
like people who maintained their iudo- 
pendc.nce until c. .'> B.c. 

Pisistratldao, name given to lli])pias 
and riipi»archiis, as the sous of Risis- 
tratus 

Pisistratus, an Athenian, son of ITippo- 
cratcR, belonged to a noble family at 
Athens. His mother was cousin german 
to tlic mother of Solon. When Solon had 
retired from Athena, aftcT the estaljlish- 
ment of hia constitution, the old rivmlry 
betwoou tiio ])artic8 of the plain, the 
coast, and the highlands broke out. The 
first w'as headed by Lycurgus, the Hocoml 
by Mef^acles, tJie son of AlcMnaeori, and 
the third by Pisistratus. When I’isis- 
tratus found his plans ripe for execution, 
he appeared in the agora, Ids mul(3K and 
his own person exhibiting recent wounds, 
and i)retended that bo had l>ccn nearly 
assassinated by bis enemies as ho waa 
riding into the eountry. An assemidy of 
the people was called, in which his 
partisans i)roposod that a bodyguard of 
llfty citizens should be granted to him. 
Pisistratus took the opportunity of raising 
a larger force, with winch ho seized the 
citadel, 5C0 li.o., thus becoming tyrant 
of Athens. Before his pow'cr was ttrmly 
rooted, the factions headed by Megacles 
and Lycurgus combined, and Pisistratus 
was compelled to evacuate Athens. But 
Megaolos and Lycurgus quarrelled; 
W’hcreupon the former offered to rein¬ 
state Pisistratus If he would marry his 
daughter. Tlie proposal was accepted 
by Pisistratus. Pisistratus married the 
daughter of IMogacles; but in consequence 
of the insulting manner in which he 
treated liis wife, Megacles again made 
common cause with Lycurgus, and 
Pisistratus was again couii)ell('d to 
evacuate Athens. He retired to exile in 
Macedonia; and after spending ton years 
in making i>reparations to regain his 
p(3wer, ho invaded Attica, and made 
himsolf master of Athens for the tliird 
time. He was not expelled again, l>ut 
continued to hold his power till his death. 
His rule was not oppressive. He was a. 
I)atron of literature and the arts; and 
developed the industrial life of Athens. 
Ho maintained the form of Solon’s 
institutions. It is to him that wo ow'o 
the first written text of the poems of 
Homer, wdiioh, without his care, would 
most likely now exist only in fragments. 
PislstratAis d. in 527 n.c., and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his two sous Hipplas and 
Hipparchus. They continued the govern¬ 
ment on the same principles as their 
father. Hipparchus inherited his father’s 


literary tastes. Several distinguished 
poets lived at Athens under the patronage 
of Hipparchus, as, for example, Seiiionidcs 
t»f (X30S and Anacj-eon of TtMjs. After tli<^ 
murder of Hipparchus, in 514 n.(’., an 
acicount of wdiieh is given under IIak- 
MODiUB, a great eliange ensued in the 
character of the government. IJippias 
now became a morose and suspieious 
tyrant. His old enemies the Alcniao- 
onidae. to whom Megacles belongcsd, 
availed thcmselvi s of tlie growing dis- 
couLait of the eitizens; and they at 
length .succeeded in expelling Hi;>plas 
from Atii(;a. Ilippias first retired to 
sigeum, 510 u.c. He afterw'ards roiiairod 
to the court of Darius. He accompanied 
tlje expedition sent under Datis and 
Artaplierncs, and i)ointed out to the 
J’ersians the plain of Marathon as the 
most snitablo place for their landing. 
He was now (490) of great age. Ho 
eitlier fell in the battle of Marathon, or 
died at Lemnos, on his return. 

Piso, the name of a distinguished family 
of the Cal])urnia gens. The child merii- 
Iku's of the family are; 1. L. Calpubniuh 
PiBo Caksoninus, consul 112 n.(\. 

served as h'gatus under L. Cassius Lon¬ 
ginus 107 B.c,, and fell in battle against 
file Tlgurini, in the territory of the 
Allobroges. This Piso was the grand- 
fatlicr of Caesar’s father-in-law. 2. L. 
Galpuiinius Piso Fkugi, consul L‘13 b.c., 
received, from his integrity umJ eon* 

scientiousness, the surname of Frugi, 

which is nearly equivalent to our ‘man 
of honour.’ lie was a supporter of the 
aristocratical i)arty, and opposed the 
measures of C. (Iracchus. lie wToto 
annals, wdiieh contained the history of 
Rome from the (uirliest period. ,'i. C. 
OALPfjRNiTTs Piso, consul 07 b.o., 

belonged to the aristocratical i)arty. He 
afterwards administered the province of 
Narbonese Gaul as proconsul. In 03 
he was aocused of plundering the pro¬ 
vince, and was defended by Cicero. 
The latter charge was l)rought against 
Piso at the instigation of Caesar; and Piso 
implored CiotTo, but without success, to 
accuse Caesar as oue of the conspirators 
of Catiline, i. M. Calpltrnius IMso, 
usually called M. I^upius Piso, because he 
wv'is adopted by M. I’upius. He was 
el(?cted consul, 61 B.c., through the 
influence of Pompey. 5. Cn. Cax.- 
Piso, a young noble who had 
dissipated his fortune, and therefore 
joined Catiline in his first conspiracy 
^6). The senate, anxious to got rid of 
Piso, sent him into Nearer Spain as 
quaestor, but with the rank and title of 
propraetor. He was murdered by the 
hihabltants. 6. L. Calpuknius Piso, 
consul 58 B.U., was a debauchee and a 
corrupt magistrate. Piso and his col¬ 
league, Gabinius, supported Clodius in 
his measures against Cicero, wlilch 
resulted in the banishment of the orator. 
Piso afterwards governed Macedonia, and 
plundered the province. On his return 
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to Home (55), Cicero attacked him in a 
ppeccli which is extant {In Fisrmem). 
CahHirnia, the daiij?htcr of Piso. was the 
last wife of tlie tliclator Caesar. 7. C. 
CAi.riJKNius Piso Fruoj, the son-in-law 
of ('icero, nuiiTicd his (iatiffliter Tullia in 
()3 n.o. Be d. in 57. 8. Cn. CAnPURNirs 
Fiso was appointed by Tiberius to the 
^■ornmand of Syria in a.d. 17, in order that 
Jio iiii|?ht thwart and oppose GcTmanieiis, 
who had received from the emperor the 
government of all the eastern provinces. 
Plancina, the wife of Piso, was also 
urged on by Livia, the mother of the 
(mu>eror, to annoy Agrippina. Germani- 
ciis and Agrippina were exposed to insult 
and opjiositionfrom Piso andPlancina;and 
vrluMi Germanicus fell ill in the autumn 
of 19, ho believed that he Jiad been 
poisoned by them. Piso, on his return 
to Home (20). was accused of murdering 
Gurmanicus; the matter was investigated 
hy the senate; but Piso was found one 
morning in his room with his throat cut, 
and his sword lying by bis side. The 
inllnence of Livia securc'd the accjulttal of 
Plancina; but the cliargc was revived 
in A.D. 83, and she too committed 
suicide. 9. C. Calihjrnilts lhao> the 
leader of the well-known conspiracy 
against Nero in a.d. 05. On discovery lie 
killed himself. 

Pistor, ‘the baker,’ snrname of Jupiter 
at Pome, because when tlie Gauls were 
besieging Home, the god suggested to tlie 
hosiegod the idea of throwing loaves of 
bread among the enemies, to make them 
believe that the Romans had plenty of 
provisions. 

Piths, Greek goddess of persuasion, 
called 8uada (r/.?;.) hy the Romans. 
Her worship was conneetod with Apliro- 
dite. 

Pitt&cus or PhittScus, one of ‘the 
Seven Wise Men’ of Greece, was a native 
of Mytileuo in lAsbos, and was celebrated 
as warrior, statesman, philosopher, and 
poet. In 606 b.c. he commanded the 
Mytilenaoans in their war with the 
Athenians for the possession of Sigoum, 
and signalized himself by killing in single 
combat Phrynon, the commander of the 
Athenians. The sufiremo power at 
Mytilene was flereely disiiuted between a 
succession of tyrants, and the aristo- 
cratical party, headed by Alcaeus, was 
driven into exile. As the exilc.s tried to 
return by force of arms, the popular 
party chose Pittacus as their ruler, with 
absolute power. He held this ofllce for 
ten years (589-579) and then voluntarily 
resigned it, having restored order to the 
state. Among the most interesting of 
his laws was one w^hich doubled the 
penalty for any offence committed by a 
drunken man. He d. in 570, at an 
advanced age. 

Pittheus, king of Troezen, was son of 
Pelops, father of Aethra, and grandfather 
and instructor of Theseus. 

Pl&oentia {Piacenza), Roman colony in 
Cisalpine Gaul, founded at the same time 


as Cremona, 218 b.c., and situated on the 
right bank of the Po, not far from the 
mouth of the Trobia. It was destroyed 
by the Gauls in 200 b.c., but was rebuilt 
by the Homans. 

Plancius, Cn,, whom Cicero defended, 
54 B.C., in an oration still extant, when 
he w’as accused of having practised 
bribery in order to gain his election as 
ciirule aedile. 

Plancus, the name of a distinguished 
family of the Mimatia gens. 1. L. 
Munatiitb, a friend of Julius Caesar, w'ho 
nominated him to the government of 
Transalpine (liaul for 44 b.c. Here he 
joined Antony and Lepidus. Ho was 
consul in 42, and governed in succession 
the ])rovinces of Asia and Sj^ria. Ho 
deserted Antony for Octaviau shortly 
before the civil war between tiie twm in 
32. One of Horooe’s odes {Cnrrn. i. 7) 
is addressed to him. 2. T. Munatius 
i’LANCiTrt BinesA, brother of the former, 
was trihiino of the plebs, 52 B.c., and was 
condemned to lianishment on actamnt of 
his proceedings in this year. He fought 
on Antony’s side in the eainpaign of 
Mntina. 3. On. Munatius Plancus, 
brother of the two preceding, was praetor 
in 43. 4. L. Plaittius Plancus, brother 

of the three preceding, was adopted by a 
L. Plan tins. II o was included in the 
proscription of the triumvirs, 42, with the 
consent of his brother Lucius, and w^as 
put to death. 

Plataoa, ancient city of Bocotia. At an 
early period the Plata cans deserted the 
Boeotian confederacy and placed them¬ 
selves under the protection of Athens; 
and when the Persians invaded Attica, 
490 B.C.. they sent 1,000 men to the 
assistance of the Athenians, and fought 
at Marathon. In 480 their city wais 
destroyed by the Persian army under 
Xerxes at the instigation of tho Thebans; 
and the place was still in ruins when the 
memorable battle (479) was fought In 
their territory, in which Mardonius was 
defeated, and the independence of Greece 
secured. In consequence of this victory, 
the ttTritory of Plataea was declared 
inviolable. It now enjoyed a prosperity 
of fifty years; but in the third year of the 
Peloponnesian War (429) tlie Thebans 
persuaded the Spartans to attack the 
town, and after a siege of two years at 
length succeeded in obtaining possession 
of the place (427). Plataea w'a^ now 
razed to the ground, but was ognJn 
rebuilt after the peace of Antalcidas 
(387). It was destroyed the third time 
by the Thebans in 374. It was restored 
under the Macedonian supremacy. 

Pl&to: 1. Tho Athenian comic poet, 
was a contemporary of Aristophanes, and 
fi. from 428 to 389 B.C. 2. The philo¬ 
sopher, was the son of Ariston and 
Periotione or Potone, and was b, at 
Athens in either 429 or 428 b.o. According 
to others, he was born in the island of 
Aegina. His paternal family boasted 
of being descended from Codrus; his 
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maternal anneBtoPH of a relationship with 
Solon. In his twentieth year ho became 
a follower of Socrates, and one of his most 
ardent admirers. After l.lie deatli of 
Socrates (.'hh)) lie withdrew to M(‘^ara, 
and Kubsefiuoiitly visited Ef?ypt, Sicily, 
and tla» (Jreek cities in Lower Italy. 
During his residence in Sicily ho became 
juapiainted wit li the elder Dionysius, but 
soon fell out with the, tyrant. According 
t (» a common story he was sold as a slave 
by tlie tyrant, but was set at lil)erty by 
Anniceriy of (pyrene. After his return ho 
Ix'gan to teacfi in the gymnasium of the 
Academy and its shady avenues, whence 
his school was suhscfiuontly called the 
Academic. Plato’s oceiijiatiou as uti 
inslriKdor was twice interrupted i)y his 
voyages t.o Sicily; lirsl when l>ion pci- 
Ruaded him to try to win the younger 
Dionysius to piiilosophy; tiie second 
time, a few years later (c. 3(>0). wlien 
Di(jnyHius invilcd him to rocoricile tlie 
disputes which liad broken out between 
him and Dion, ilis elTorts were i>oth 
timers unsuccessful. Ho d, in tlie 8'2nd 
year of ids age, :i4 7 Jno. idato wrote a 
great miinhtu' (»f works wliich are extant. 
*’J'hcy are in t lie form of dialogue, and are 
distinguished by purity of language and 
ehigaiaa' of style. Tlie Oxford text of 
Plato has been edited by J. Hurnet. 
For h^nglish reudm’s there is H. Jowett’s 
translation of the lJialo(jnfj< (8rd ed., 
reiirinled 1925) and of the Jxcpnfdtc 
(itrd cd., 1888). .lowett’s introductions 
are models of fine eriticism. although his 
work eoiitains numcTous errors, and his 
eoirirnentaries have in part been supc‘r- 
seded. liater vuilualilo translations are 
by F. M. (kirnford of the Jfr.puh/ic (1911); 
by K. II. Hlakojiey of the Apolouy, with 
text (1929); by A. E. Taylor of the 
Tiynneus and Cridax (1929), the Lmc.s 
(19.'H), and Parinenid^s (1934). 7’hcre 
are also 10 vols. of Plato in tlie Loeh 
Ijilirary, while Shelley’s translation of 
Jon and the Symposium is I’oprinted in 
Jdftloyuf-s (Everyman’s Library). 
See W. Pater, Pfa/o and Jdafonlmu (1893); 
F. M. Oornford, Plato's Theory of Is^now- 
h'dge (1935); (J. (k Field, PlaU> atui his 
Coutemporaries (1 949). 

Plautius, Aulus, Iloman soldier and 
administrator. He was governor of 
Panuonia wfien in A.n. 43 lie was given 
eorurnand of tiie British expedition by 
CiaudiuH. He was recalled in 47 and was 
acicorded an ovation. 

Plautus, T. Macolus (not Acclus), 
Iloman comic poet, was a native of 
Sarsina, in Umbria, and was h. c. 254 
H.(\ He was first employed in the service 
of actors, and having saved a little money, 
hc^ left ilorne and set up in husiiiess. 
But his speculations having failed, he 
returned B) liome, and entered the ser¬ 
vice of a baker. While thus engaged he 
wrote three plays, the sale of which to 
the managers of the public games enabled 
him to Quit his drudgery. He was then 
probably about 30 years of age (224). 


He continued his literary occupation for 
about forty years, and d. in 184. Twenty- 
one of his comedies have come down to 
us. They show a perfect command of 
language ami metre, and they enjoyed 
unrivolh^d poinilarity among the llornaiiH. 
They appear to heal) founded upon (Jreek 
models; but he takes greater liberties 
with the originals than Terence. The 
best text of Plautus is that of W. M. 
Lindsay (Oxford, 1903). There is a 
translation with text in the Ijoeb Lib¬ 
rary (by P. Nixon; 4 vols., 1918-38). 
See also G. Miebaut, IHaiife ( 1920). 

Plebs, a term used to denote all those 
citizens of Rome wlio did not belong to 
tijo Patrieli (r/.v.). They are believed to 
have been mainly derived from t lie con¬ 
quered Latins; hut Mommsen ami otluTs 
havm held that they were simply dc{)en- 
dents {elienirs) of tite patrician families. 
Jri tiie early republic no plcbeia.u could 
hold civil or religious ofliias sit in the 
senate, or intt rmarry with a patrician. 
TliO plehs, however, liad its own asseni- 
ldi<^s and orilcers, ami was never debarred 
from serving in tlie army. ’Phe long 
Ht.ruggio for e(iualily of rights lasted 
until 287 by which time tlie plehs 

hml won the riglit of intermarriage 
(ronnuidinn) ami admission to all tlie 
chief ollices. The name ‘{ilehs’ came 
later to signify the ‘common people,’ the 
‘moR’ 

Prej5,des or Pleiades, the daughters of 
Atlas. Tiie Pleiades wert' virgin eorn- 
panions of Artemis, and. together with 
their mother, were pursued by the huntt'r 
(Jriou in Boootia; their i>raycr to he 
reseued from liim was heard by the gods, 
and they wtue metamorphosed into 
doves (jrfAtia^ts), and idaeed among the 
stars. 

Pleuron, ancient city In Aetolia, situ¬ 
ated near the coast. It was ahamlomal 
when Demetrius 11, king of Macedonia, 
laid waste the surrounding country, and 
a new city was built, near tlie ancient one. 
’Tlie two cities arc distinguished under 
the names of Old Ideuron and New 
I'hMiron respect iveiy. 

Pllnlus: 1. C. Plinius Sf.cundus, 
frequently called Pliny the Elder, was b. 
A.iu 23, at either Verona or Novum 
Oomum {Como), in the N. of Italy, In 
his youth he served in the army in (Jor- 
inany, and afterwards practised for a 
time as a pleader at Rome, and held 
j)ro<3uratorHhipR in various provinces. 
But he spent the greater part of his time 
in study. He perished in the eruption of 
Vesuvius In a.d. 79, iieing 56 years of age. 
Ho was stationed at Misenum in com¬ 
mand of the itoman fleet; and It was his 
anxiety to examine the phenomenon 
which led him to sail to Stahiae, where he 
lauded and perished. Ifllny wrote a 
uumber of works, but the only one which 
has come down to us is his llistoria 
Naturalis (translated by J. Bostock and 
IT. T. Riley, Bohn Library, 1855-1857). 
It is divided into thirty-seven books, and 
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is dedlcatfid to Titus, the son of Ves- He lived for some time at Rome, and in 
pasian, witli whom Pliny lived on very other parts of Italy; and he was lecturing 
intimate terms. 2. C. Plinixjs Cak- at Rome during the reign of Domitian. 
<1ILIU8 Sb:ctjndu8, frequently called Pliny He spent the later years of his life at 
the Younger, son of Caoeilius Cilo and of Chaeronca, where he discharged various 
Plinia, the sister of the older Pliny. Ho magisterial offices, and held a priesthood, 
was b. at (^oinum in a.i>. fil; and having The time of his death is unknown. The 
lost his father at an early age, ho was work which has iinmori alizcd Plutandi's 
adopt(ul by his uncle. From lus youth name is his Parallel Liven of (1 reeks and 
he was devoted to letters. In his Romans. Best edition (in English) is the 
fourteenth year he wrote a (Ireek sixteenth - century version by North, 
tragedy, and in his nineteenth year he Hryden's edition is printed in Every- 
bocame distinguished as an orator. He man’s Library. His other waitings, 
was a friend of the historian Tacitus, above sixty in number, are placed uncier 
111 100 ho was consul, and in 111 he the general title of Moralia, or ethical 
was appointed governor of the province works. Their merits consist in the 
Bithynia, where lie did not stay quite soundness of his views on the ordinary 
two years. His extant works are his events of human life. Tlio Moralia iiavo 
Vanegyrieua, wliicli is a fulsome eulogium been translat'd by Philemon Holland 
on Trajan, and the ten books of his (1603)—selections in Everyman's Lib- 
JCpistolae. His most celebrated w'orks rary. The Moralia (14 vols.) and 
consist of (1) his letter describing the Live^ (11 vols.) also are in the Loeb 
destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum; Library; and HHclecled Psmys (2 vols.) 
and (2) his letter to Trajan on the in Oxford Translation Series. The Greek 
Christians. Pliny’s Letters have been and liomon QueMioiis by IMutarch, which 
translated by J. 1). Lewis (1882); W. givemanydetailsof folklore, are generally 
Mclmoth’s translation (1746), revised by included in the Moralia. There aro 
W. M. Hutchinson, is iirinted in the Loeb separate translations of the Roman 
Library, Questions by H, J. Rose with an elaborate 

Plisthdnes, son of Atreus, and husband preface (1924), and of the Greek Quesiioiis 
of Aerope or Eriphyle, by wdiom he by W. R. Ualliday (1028). 
became the father of Agamemnon, Meue- Pluto or Pluton, ‘the giver of wealth,' 
lauH, and Anaxlbia; but Homer makes at first a surname of Hades (e.t?.), the god 
the hitter the children of Atreus, of the lower world. 

Plistdanax, king of Sparta, 485-408 Plutus, god of wealth, is described as a 
n,c., was the eldest son of I’ausaniaa. son of lasion and Demeter. Zeus is said 
During nineteen years of his reign (445- to have deprived him of sight, that ho 
426) he lived in exile, but was recalled in migtit distribute his gifts blindly, and 
obedience to the Delphic oracle. without any regard to merit. 

Plotina, Pompdia, the wife of the Pluvius, i.e. ‘sender of rain,’ Roman 
emperor Trajan, who persuaded her Burname of .lupiter. 
husband to adopt Hadrian. Pnyx, place at Athens where the people 

Plotinus, the fomider of Neoplatonism, mot in assembly. 

5. in Egypt <?. A.T). 205. During the latter Podalirlus, son of Aesculapius, and 
part of ids life ho taught at Romo, where brother of Machaon {q.v.). He was, 
he had among his pupils the celebrated like his brother, skilled in the medical 
Porphyry, who wrote his life. Plotinus art 

d. at Puteoli c. 202. He is an idealist, the Pddareds: 1. The original name of 
substance of whose teaching is as fol- Priam. 2. Son of Iphicles, and grandson 
lows. God is a Spirit with two attri- of Phylacus, was a younger brother of 
butes, goodue.S8 and unity. From him Protesilaiis, and led the Thessalians of 
by a regular series of emanations proceed Pliylace against Troy, 
the human soul and matter; and man’s Poeni, common name of the Cartha* 
worlc is to return to God by eliminating giuians, because they were a colony of 
from his life the unreal and material, and Phoenicians, 

the final step In this union is that of PoimSn, i.e. ‘the shepherd* (in Latin, 
ecstasy. His works, which liave sur- Pastor Hermae) a Christian treatise of the 
vivecl, were given their present form by second century, written at Rome by 
Porphyry and are known os the Enneads. Hernias, brother of I’ope Pius I (c. 140- 
The best edition is that of E. Brehier 155). 

(1924-38); there is an English trans- Pola, ancient town in Istria, situated on 
lation by Stephen McKenna and B. S, the W. coast, and near the promontory 
Pago (2nd ed., 1934). ISec W. R. Inge, Polaiicum, said to have been founded by 
The Religixms Philosophy of Plotinus the Oolchlans, who had been sent in 
(1914); 7'he Philosophy of Plotimis (3rd pursuit of Medea. It was subscuiucntly a 
ed., 1928). It should, however, be said Roman colony, and an important com- 
that Dr. Inge is inclined to overstress mercial town. 

the relationship between Plotinus’ philo- Pdldmon: 1. King of Pontus and the 
Sophy and Christian mysticism. Bosporus, was the son of Zenon, the 

PlfitarchuB, Greek biographer and orator, or Laodloca. He was appointed 
philosopher, was h. at Chaeronoa. in by Antony in 38 B.o. to the government 
Boeotia, probably in the reign of Claudius, or a part of Cilicia; and he subsequently 
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Shuckburgrh (in 2 voIb.) (1889); there is 
also a translation by W. R. Paion in the 
Locb Library (1922-7). 

PdliP'bus, king of Corinth, by whom 
Oedipus (g.v.) was broinfht up. 

P6iy carpus, one of the Apostolic 
Fathers, a native of Smyrna. Ho is said 
to have been consecrated bisliop of 
Hmyi'ua by the apostle John. Ho was 
bishop when iRrnatius passed through 
8myma on his way to Rome, some time 
between 107 and 116. The martyrdom 
of I’olyoarp occurred during the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, (.inly one short piece 
by Polycarp Is extant, his Letier to the 
Philippians, which is ])uhlished with 
Ignatius (q.v.). The Crtick Acts of his 
martyrdom were written by eye-wit¬ 
nesses, and are still extant. 

P6iycl€tus of Argos, probably by 
citizenship, and of iSicyon, probably by 
birth, was one of the six celebrated 
statuaries of tlie ancient world. He was 
also a sculptor, an architect, and an 
artist in toreutic. He Jl. c. 452—112 jb.o. 
Pliidias was unsurpassed in making the 
images of the gods, l^olyeletus in those of 
men. Two of his most famous statues 
are the ‘Doryphorus’ and the ‘Hia- 
dumenus.* See K. A. Cardner, Six 
(Jr(‘ek Sevlptors (1910). 

P61yoriit6s, powerful tyrant of Samos. 
He possessed a large TlavJ^ Artists and 
)octH found a welcome at liis court; and 
lis friendship for Anacreon is particu¬ 
larly celebrated. But in the midst of his 
prosperity Oroetes, the satrap of Sardis, 
lured hini to the mainland, where lie was 
crucilled, 622 B.c. See Herodotus, iii. 
39 iX. 

PoiydSmas, son of Panthous and 
Phrontis, was a Trojan hero, a friend of 
Hector, and brother of Eui)liorbu8. 

Pdiydectes, king of the island of Seri- 
phos. See Persists. 

PdiydeuoSs, called by the Romans 
Pollux. See Dioscuri. 

Pdlj^ddrus: 1, King of Thebes, son of 
Cadmus and Harmonla, father of Lab- 
dacus, and great-grandfather of Oedipus. 
2. Youngest son of l^riam, was slain by 
Achilles. This is the Homeric account; 
hut later traditions make him a son of 
Priam and Hticuba, and give a different 
account of his death. When Ilium was 
on the point of falling into the hands of 
the Greeks, Priam entrusted Polydorus 
and a largo sum of money to Polymestor 
or Polymnestor, king of the Thracian 
(^hersouosus. After the destruction of 
Troy, Polymestor killed Polydorus for 
the purpose of getting possession of his 
treasures, and oast his body into tlie sea. 
His body was afterwards found by his 
mother Hecuba, who took vengeance 
upon Polymestor by killing Ids two 
children, and putting out his eyes. 
Another tradition stated that Polydorus 
was entrusted to his sister Illona, who 
was married to Polymestor. She brought 
him up as her own son, while she made 
every one else believe that her own son 
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Doiphilus or Deipylus was Polydorus. 
Polymestor, at the Instigation of the 
Greeks, slew his own son, supposing him 
to bo Polydorus; whereupon the latter 
persuaded his sister lliona to put l^oly- 
mestor to death. 

P61ygn6tus, Greek painter, was a native 
of the island of Thasos, but received 
the citizenship of Athens. He lived on 
intimate terms with Cimon and his sister 
Elpinice; and ho probably came to 
Athens in 463 b.c. His most famous work 
was mural decoration. We pc»ssoHS a 
detailed account of two of his composi¬ 
tions (at Delplii) In Pausanias, x. 25 to 31 
(see Frazer’s notes); these depicted the 
sack of Troy, and the descent of Odysseus 
into Hades. But in the Stoa Poeoile at 
Athens were two historical pieces, one 
b(}ing tbe battle of Marathon. See E. 
Lbwy, Polyqnot (1929). 

Pdlyhymnla. See Musajc. 

PSlynicSs, son of Oedipus and Jocasta, 
and brother of Eteocles iq.v.) and Anti¬ 
gone. Adrartus. 

P61yph6mus, son of Poseidon, was one 
of the Cyclopes in Sicily, lie is repre¬ 
sented as a gi^ntic monster, having orily 
one eye in the centre of his forehead. 
He dwelt in a cave near Mt. Aetna, and 
fed his flocks upon the mountain. lie 
fell in love with the njnnph Galatea. 
See Acls. Ho was hliutied by Ulysses 
iq.v.). 

Polysperchon, a Macedonian, and 
officer of Alexander the (5reat. Anti- 
pa ter on his deathbed (319 b.c. ) a ppolnted 
Polysperchon to succeed him as regent In 
Macedonia, wliile he assigned to his own 
son Cassander iq.v.) the subordit^aia 
station of chiliareh. 

Polystritus, Epicurean philosopher 
who succeeded Ilermarchus as head of 
the school. Two works with his name 
have been discovered at H(3rciiJaneum. 

Pol^xina, daughter of T^riam and 
HcMUiha, was beloved by Acbillcs. When 
the Greeks, on their voyage home, were 
still lingering on the coast of Tltrat'o, the 
shade of Achilles appeared to them, 
demanding that Polyxena should be 
sacrificed to him. Neoptolcmus ac¬ 
cordingly slew Jier on the tomb of his 
father. 

P61yx6, a prophetess, nurse of Hypai- 
pyle in Lemnos. 

Pdm5na, Roman divinity of fruit trees, 
hence called Pomorum Pairona. She is 
represented by the poets as beloved by 
several of the rustic divinities, such as 
Sllvanus, Pious, Vcrtummis. 

Pompeia: 1. Daughter of Q. Pompelus 
Rufus who was consul in 88 b.c., and of 
Mucla, daughter of the dictator Sulla, 
She married C. Julius Caesar, the dic¬ 
tator, in 67 B.C., but was divorced by him 
In 61, because she was suspected of 
intriguing vnth Clodius. 2. Daughter of 
Pompey, the triumvir, by his third wife 
Mucla. She married Faustus Sulla, son 
of the dictator. 3. Daughter of Sex. 
Pompey, the son of the triumvir, and of 
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Soribonia. At the peace of Misonum in 
39 she was betrothed to M. Marcellns, the 
son of Octavia, the sister of Octaviaii, 
but was never married to him. 

Pompeii, citv of Campania, was eitn- 
at<!d on tlie coast, at the foot of Mt. 
Vesuvius; but in consefiuenco of physical 
changes the ruins of Pompeii are found at 
present about two miles from the sea. 
It was overwhelmed in a.d. 79, along 
with IJerculanenin and Stabiae, by ti»e 
great eruption of Mt. Vesuvius. The 
lava did not reach J^om])eii, but the town 
was covered with successive layers of 
asJios and other volcanic matter, on which 
a soil was gradually formed. In time the 
site was forgott(5n, and was not re¬ 
discovered until 1748, since when excava¬ 
tion has been carried on at irregular 
intervals and the greater part of the city 
has now been unearthed. There are 
splendid examples of j^ublic and private 
buildings, and these, together, with the 
innumerable inscriptions and movable 
objects of all kinds, present a vivid 
l)i(itiu‘e of social ami dornostio life In the 
first century a.d. See K. C. Carrington, 
Pompeii (19.3()); E. C. Corti, The J)es- 
Iruction mid Resurrection of Pompeii and 
llereulaueum (1951). {See Fig. 52.) 

Pompeius: 1. Q. Pompeius. said to 
have hoeu the son of a flute-player; the 
lirst of tlie family who rose to dignity in 
the state. Pie was consul in 141 n.(\. 
when ho carried on war unucccssfully 
against the Numantines in Siiain. 2. Q. 
Pompeius Ruims, zealous supporter of 
the aristocratical party, was consul, 88 
11 .C.. with L. Sulla. When Sulla set out for 
the East to conduct the war against Mith- 
ridates. ho left Italy in charge of Pom- 
pcins Ifnfus, and assigned to him tlie 
army of Cn, Pompeius Strabo, who was 
still engaged in carrying on war against 
the Marsh Strabo, liowever, who was 
unwilling to bo deprived of tho com¬ 
mand, caused Pompeius Rufus to be 
murdered by the .soldiers. 3. Cn. Pom- 
PEIUH STiiAyo, c()usul 89 n.c., when he 
carried on war With success against the 
allies, subduing tho greater number of 
tho Italian T‘cople who wore still in arms. 
He continued in the S. of Italy as pro- 
consul ill tho following year (88), when ho 
caused Pompeius Rufus to ho assas¬ 
sinated. i8hortly afterwards, ho was 
killed by llglitiiing. His avarice and 
cruelty had made him hated by the 
soldiers. 4. Cn. Pompeius Maonus, the 
Tbiumvim, son of No. 3, b. 30th Sep¬ 
tember lOP) B.c. He fought imder 
father in 89 against the Italians, when he 
was only 17 years of age. When Sulla 
returned to Italy (84), Pompey marched 
to his assistance; and in the war which 
followed against the Marian party, he 
distinguished himself as one of Sulla's 
most successful generals. In conse¬ 
quence of his victories in Africa over the 
Marian party, he was greeted by Sulla 
with the surname of Magnus. He was 
allowed to enter Rome in triumph (81), 


although ho was still a simple eques. 
I'ompey continued faithful to the aristo¬ 
cracy after Sulla’s death (78), and sup¬ 
ported tho consul Catulus in resisting 
the attempts of his colleague Lepidus to 
repeal tho laws of Sulla. He was aft-cr- 
wards sent Into Spain as proconsul, to 
assist Metellus against Sertorina, and 
remained in that country for five years 
(70-71). On his return to Rome he was 
consul with M. Crassus, 70 ii.c. In his 
consulship ho openly broke with the 
aristocracy, and became tho great popular 
hero. Ho carried a law restoring to tho 
tribunes the power of wliioii they had 
been deprived by Sulla. In 07 the tri¬ 
bune A. Cabinliis brought forward a bill 
proposing to confer upon Pompey the 
command of tho war against the ])irates. 
In tho course of three months he cleared 
the Mediterranean of the pirates. Next 
year (00) he was appointed to succeed 
Lucullus in the command of tho war 
against Mithridates. The bill conferring 
upon him this command was proposed 
by tho tribune tJ. Manilius, and was 
BU])ported by Cicero in an oration which 
has come down to us. He easily di^featcd 
Mibhridati'S, who fled to the ('inuticrian 
Bosporus. lie received the submission of 
'Figranos. king of Armenia; made Syria a 
Roman province; took .lernsalera; and, 
after Bottling tho affairs of Asia, returned 
to Kaly in 02. He disbanded his army 
after lauding at Brundisium. Ue entered 
Rome in triumph on 30th September 
00 n.c. The seuat.e, however, refused to 
ratify his acts in Asia; whereu])OU 
Pomiicy entered into a close alliance with 
Caesar. To be mori^ sure of carrying 
their plans into execution, they took the 
^vealthy O.assiis into their counsels. 
Tho three agreed to assist one another 
against thoir mutual enemies; and thus 
was forinod the first triumvirate. This 
union of tho tliree most powerful men at 
Romo crushed the aristocracy for the 
time. To cement their union more 
closely, (?5aesar gave to Pompey his 
daughter Julia In marriage. Next year 
(58) Caesar went to his province in Gaul, 
hut Pompey remained in Rome. While 
Caesar was gaining glory and influence In 
Gaul, Pompey was losing influence at 
Rome. In 55 Pompey was consul a 
second time with Crassus. Pompey 
received as his provinces the two Spains, 
which were governed by his legates, L. 
Afranlus and M. Petrelus, while ho himself 
remained in the neighbourhood of tho 
city. Caesar’s increasing power and 
influence at length made it clear to 
Pompey that a struggle must take place 
between them sooner or later. The death 
in 64 of his wife Julia, to whom he was 
attached, broke the last link which con¬ 
nected him with Caesar. In order to 
obtain supreme power, Pompey en¬ 
couraged the civil discord with which the 
state was tom asunder; and such frightful 
scenes of anarchy followed the death of 
ClodluB at the beginning of 52, that the 
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senate had no alternative but calling 
in the assistance of Ponipey, who was 
aceorflintrly made sole consul in 52. 
Soon afterwards Pompey became recon¬ 
ciled to the aristocracy, and was now 
rt'pardod as their acknowlcdg'ed head. 
The history of the civil war which fol¬ 
lowed is related in the life of Caesar 
After tlie hnttlo of Pharsalia, (48) Pompey 
sailed to Etrypt, where he was jmt. to 
death by oialcr of the ministers of the 
young: king Ptolemy. Pf)Topcy got into 
a boat which the Egyptians sent to bring 
him to laud; but just as the boat reached 
the shore, and ho was stepiilrig on land, 
he was stal)bed in the back, lie was 
slain on 2l)th September 48 b.o., and had 
just completed his 58th year. Ills head 
was cut olT, and was brought to Caesar 
when he arrived in Egypt soon after¬ 
wards: but he turned aw'ay from the 
sight, shed tears at the death of his rival, 
and put his murderers to death. See 
the Pharsalia <tf tiie poet Luean for a 
panegyric on ‘Magnus’ (as he loves 
always to call him). 5. Cn. PoMiMUua 
Magvt^s, older son of the triumvir, by 
his third wife Mncia, carried on war 
against (’aesar in Spain, and was defeated 
at the battle of Munda, 45 b.o. He w'as 
shortly afterwards taken prisoner, and 
put to di uth. 0. Skx. Pompkiijh Mag¬ 
nus, younger son of the triumvir by liis 
tlilrd w’ife Mucia, fought, along witii his 
brother, against Caesar at Mnnda, but 
escaped with his life. After Caesar's 
death (44) ho obtained a large fleet, and 
took possession of Hicily. He was even¬ 
tually defeated by the fleet of Augustus, 
and ned from Sicily to Asia, where lie was 
put to death (35). 

Pompeius Trogus. See JUSTINUS. 

Pomp616n {Pamplona), called Pomi>ei- 
opolis by the sons of Pompey, was the 
town of the Vascoues in Hispania Tarra- 
coneusls. 

Pompdnia: 1. Sister of T. Pomponius 
Atticus, was married to Q. Cieero, the 
brother of the orator. GO b.o. Q. Cicero, 
after leading a miserable life with his wife 
for almost twenty-four years, at length 
divorced her, 45 or 44 b.g, 2. Daughter 
of T. Pomponius Attious, married to 
M. Vjpsanius Agrippa. Her daughter, 
Vlpsania Agrippina, married Tiberius, the 
successor of Augustus. 

Pompdnlus, Sextus, a distinguished 
Roman jurist, who lived under Antoninus 
Pius and M. Aurelius. 

Pompdnius Atticus. See Atticus. 

Pomp5nIus Mela. See Mela. 

Pomptinae PMildes {Pompiim 
Marshes), the name of a marshy plain on 
the coast of Latlum from Velletri to 
Terracina. As early as SP2 b.o. the 
censor Appius Claudius tried to drain this 
district when ho built the Via Appla. 
Augustus made further efforto, and a 
canal was constructed alongside the Via 
Appia for the convenience of travellers 
who thereby might avoid the noxious 
vapours and the footpads who abounded 


in the neighbourhood. None of the 
ancient or medieval attempts at drainage 
■was entirely siiccc.-isful, and reclama¬ 
tion of the area was elfectcii only by tJie 
P'ascist Covermneiil. 

Pontius, Gavius, Samnite general in 
321 JG(^, defeated tiie Pomaii army in one 
of the mountain passes near Caudium 
{(J.V.), and compelled them to pass under 
the yoke. Nearly thirty years after¬ 
wards, Pontius w^as defeated by Fabius 
Rulljanus (2U2) and was put to death 
after the triumph of the consul, according 
to later legend. 

Pontus, the north-easternmost distri(;t 
of Asia Minor, along the coast of the 
Euxlnc. The name first acMuircd a 
political importance, through the foun¬ 
dation of a r^e^v kingdom in it, about the 
beginning of the fourth century luc., by 
Ariobarzancs I {(j.v.). This kingdom 
reached its greatest height under Mitliri- 
daf es VI {(f.v.), w’lio for many > (*ars 
carried on war witli the PoinauB. In 
A.D. C4 the country w^as constituted by 
Nero a. Roman province. 

Pontus Euxinus, or simply Pontus 
{the Black Sea). The Argonauti(‘ legends 
show that the (irreks had some ncouaiTit- 
ance with this sea at a very early peiiud. 
The Greeks of Asia Minor, especially t he 
people of Miletus, founded many colonics 
and commercial emporia on its shores. 

Pdpidonia, ancient town of Etruria, 
situated on a lofty hill, sinking abruptly 
to the sea, and forming a peninsula. It 
was destroy('d by Sulla in the civil wars. 

Populus Romanus. See (’omitia. 

Porcia, daugliter of Cato Utieensis, 
married first to M. Bibulus, consul 59 
luc?., and afterwards to M. Brutus, the 
assassin of Julius Caesar. She induced 
her husband on the night before the 15th 
March to disclose to her the conspiracy 
against Caesar’s life, and she is reported 
to have wounded herself in the thigh in 
order to show that she had a eourogcous 
soul, and could be trusted with the secret 
She d. in 43. 

Porphj^rlSn, one of the giants who 
fought against the gods. 

Porph^rlus, usually called Porphyry, 
Greek philosopher of the Neoplatonic 
school, was b. a.p. 233, cither in Batanea 
in Palestine or at Tyre. He studied at 
Athens under Longinus, who changed his 
Syrian name into Porphyrins. He settled 
at Rome in his 30th year, and there 
became a disciple of Plotinus (^.v.), whose 
writings he corrected and arranged. 
His most celebrated work was his treatise 
against the Christian religion, which was 
publicly destroyed in 448, but Interesting 
fragments have survived, together with 
some of other works. Among extant 
works of his are a Life of Plotinus, and a 
treatise On Abstinence (valuable for its 
Information on the philosophy, ritual, 
and culture of various peoples). See 
J. Bidez, Vie de Porphyre (1913). 

Porsdna, PorsSna, or Porsenna, Lars, in 
Roman legend king of the Etruscan town 
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of Clusnira, marched apainst Rome at the 
head of a vast army, in order to restore 
Tarquiuius Supcrhus to tht^ throne. He 
took possession of the Janicuhiiu liill, 
Imt wjis pre‘vouted from entering Rome. 
{See CocLKs.) He then prot^oedod to lay 
sieg(3 to the city, winch soon began to 
siitfer from famine. Thereupon a young 
Homan, named C. Mucins, nisolved to 
deliver his country by murdering tiio 
invading king. He accordingly went over 
to the lOtrusean camp, l)ut ignorant of 
tlie person of l^orscna, killed ttio royal 
sec!retary instead. Seized, and threatened 
w'ith torture, he thrust his right hand into 
the tiro on the altar, and there let it burn, 
to show how little he heeded pain. 
Astoiiislied at his courage, the king ba<io 
him depart in iieace; and Scaevola, as ho 
W'as )i<mcoforw'ard called, told liirn, out of 
gratitude, to make i)eaoo with Rome, 
since noble youths had sworn to take 
the life of th<' king, and ho was tlie first 
upon vviioin tiie lot had fallen, l^orsena 
thereupon made peace witli tlie Homans. 

Portunus or Portumnus, the protecting 
genius of hnrbours among tlie Romans, 
identilied witli the iJrook Palaemon. 

Porus, king of the Indian provinees H. 
of the river Hydaspes. He wns con¬ 
quered hy Alexandm’, 327 B.C., and tvas 
afterwards received into his favour. Wo 
are told that Fonts was a man of gigantic 
stature. See tlio ^Inaba^is of Arrian. 

Pdseidon, was most probably a god of 
pun^ly helhudc origin, consort of Karth, 
and hence lord of eartluinakes and the 
fresh-wiiter streams which fertilize the 
soil. A Her his original worshippers 
entered Greece, his dominion was ex¬ 
tended to the sea, with which ho is princi- 
lally associated in later mythology. 
\»seidon waw also god of horses and may 
liave originally lieen worshipped in horse 
form. The reason for tliis is uncertain, 
though ITofessor Rose suggests that it 
may have been duo to the horse-breeding 
interests of tlio Tliessalian plains where 
his cult most proiialily began. (See 
Fig. 17.) In classical mythology Poseidon 
was a son of Cronos and Rhea, brother of 
Zeus and Hades; and It was determined 
by lot that he should rule over tho sea. 
In tlio llomrTic poems Poseidon is des¬ 
cribed as equal to Zeus in dignity, but 
less powerful. His jialace was in the 
depth of tiic sea near Aegae in Euboea, 
where ho kept his horses with brazen 
hoofs and golden mane^. With these 
horses he rides in a chariot over the waves 
of tlio sea, wliieh become smooth as he 
approai^hes, while the monsters of the 
deep i)lay around Ids chariot. Poseidon 
in conjunction with Apollo is said to have 
built the walls of Troy for Laomedon {q.v ,), 
whence Troy Is called Nepiunin Pergawa, 
Poseidon sided with the Greeks in the 
w^ar against their city. In the Odyssey 
he appeal's liostile to Ulysses, whom he 
prevents from returning homo in conse¬ 
quence of hie having blinded Polyphemus, 
a son of Poseidon by the nymph Thodsa. 


He is said to have created the horse, when 
he disputed with Athena as to which of 
them should give name to tlie capital of 
Attica. Ho was accordingly believed to 
have taugiit men the art of managing 
horses by the bridle, and to have been the 
originator and protector of horse races. 
He even metamoriJhosed himself into a 
horse, for the purpose of deceiving 
Demetor. Poseidon was married to 
Arnphitritc, by whom lie had three 
cliildrori, Triton, Ithode, and Bentlio- 
sicyme. The sacrifices offcrt?d to him 
generally consisted of black and wliite 
bulla; but wild boars and rams were also 
sacritlced to him. Horse and chariot 
races were liold in his honour on the 
Gorinthian isthmus. The symbol of 
Posoulon’s power was the trident, or a 
spear with tlireo points. Tlio pine-tree 
w’as sacred to him, as well as the doJj)hin 
and the horse. 

Pdsidippus, Greek poet of the New 
Comedy. Only fragments of his pieces 
survive. 

Pdsidonla. See Pakstum. 

Pdsiddnius, Stoic philosoplier, b. at 
Apamea in Syria, c. 13.'i b.c. He studied 
at Athens under Panaetiua, and taugiit at 
Rlioiles. He gave instmetion to Cicero. 
In 51 B.c. Posidonius removed to Rome, 
and (lied soon after. A few fragments of 
his Histories survive. See J. H. Hury, 
Ancient Hrrek Historians (1901)). Posi¬ 
donius was a man of iinmenso and varied 
learning. Ho may l)e compared witli 
Aristotle, for as the latter sums up the 
acliievement of the classical peri(jd, so 
Posidonius epitomized the Ilollcnistio 
culture and transmitted it to the Renais¬ 
sance age. 

Postumlus. See At.rtnitr. 

Postdmus, assumed the title of emperor 
in Gaul, a.d. 258, and reigned till 2(57, 
when he was slain by his soldiers. 

Postvorta, Roman goddess, presiding 
over childbirth. 

Pdtidaea, town in Macedonia, on the 
isthmus of tho peninsula Pallcne, was a 
colony of tho Corinthians. It afterw^ards 
became tributary to Athens, and its 
revolt, 432 b.c., was one of the causes of 
the Peloponnesian War. It was taken 
by the Athenians in 429, after a siege of 
more than two years. In 35(5 it was 
taken ami destroyed by Philip. ' 

Praefeotus: 1. In republican times a 
cavalry commander. Under the empire, 
an ofllcer of equestrian rank who gradu¬ 
ally superseded the senatorial legatus as 
commander of a legion; also the com¬ 
mander of an auxiliary unit of infantry or 
cavalry. 2. P. Praetorin, the com¬ 
mander of the Praetorian Guard. In 
practice, his power was almost unlimited. 
After the abolition of the guard by 
Constantine the term referred to the 
governors of the chief divisions of the 
empire. 3. P, Urbi, commander of the 
cohortes urbanae who was responsible 
for xiublic order in the city. 4. P. 
Viffilumt coxmnander of the mgiles^ the 
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Roman fire-hrif?ade. 5. P, Annonae, an 
oJHcor responsible for the management of 
tJio corn supply. 

Praeneste (Palestrina), ancient tnwn of 
Laiinin, sitiiatod on a hill, about 23 miles 
8.E. of Romo. It was said to have been 
founded by Telogonns, the eon of Ulysses. 
It frequently resisted the attacks of the 
Homans. Tojjether witli the other Latin 
towns, it became subject to Rome, and 
wa,s later made a Roman colony. It was 
here that the younger Marius took refuge, 
and was besieged by Sulla’s trooi)H. 
Praeneste possessed a celebrated temple 
of Fortuna, with an oracle. Praeneste 
was a cool and healthy rc.skleneo in 
summer (hence frigidutn l^ruencste in 
Horace). 

Praetor, a higher magistrate at Rome. 
The praetorship was originally a kind of 
tliird considship, but it appears it was 
from time to time uec(*8sary to increase 
the number of the praetors and to assign 
to them special depaidjncnts in the 
administration of justice. 'I’he first in 
rank was the Praetor Urbanus, who was 
the chi<d magistrate for the administra¬ 
tion of justice within Rome itself. 
Praetors were at one time appointed to 
govern provinces- iSee IhiOPRAicTOit. 

Praetorium, the headquarters in a 
Roman camp. In the provinces the 
name was attached to the governor’s 
olllcial residence, to villas, and even 
sometimes to wayside inns. 

Pratinas. Athenian tragic poet, contem¬ 
porary of Aeschylus. 

Praxlas, Athenian sculptor (fl. 448 B.a), 
of the age of Pliidias, but of the more 
archaic school of Calamis. lie executed 
statues in the pediments of the temple of 
Apollo at Delplii. 

PraxItSles, Greek sculptor, fl. e. 364 
B.o. and onwards. He was a citizen, if 
not a native, of Athens. He stands, with 
Se.opas, at the head of the later Attic 
school, so called in contradistinction to 
the earlier Attic school of Idiidias. 
I’raxitoles was unsuri>aH8ed in the ex- 
hii>ltion of the beauties of tho human 
form, especially in the female figure. 
One of his most celebrated works was 
a marble statue of Aphrodite, which 
was distinguished from other statues of 
the goddess by the name of tho Onidians. 
who purchased it. Praxiteles’ ‘Hermes’ 
is the only statue extant which we can 
prove, by direct evidence, to be an 
original by one of the great Greek sculp¬ 
tors. See W. Klein, Praxiteles (1898). 

PrI&mides, that is, a son of Priam, by 
which name Hector, Paris, Helemis, 
I)oli)hobu8, and the other sons of Priam 
are called. 

Prl&mus, king of Troy at the time of the 
Trojan War, was a son of Laomedon. 
His original name was Podarces, l.e. ‘the 
swift-footed,’ which was changed into 
Priamus, supposed to mean ‘the ran¬ 
somed,’ because he was ransomed by his 
sister Heslone after he had fallen into the 
hands of Hercules. He was first married 


to Arisba, and afterwards to Tlecuba. 
According to Homer he was the father of 
fifty sous, uinetecn of whom were 
children of Uccuiia. In the earlicjr part 
of lu's reign Priam supported the Phry¬ 
gians in their war against the Amazons. 
When the (jJreeks landed on tho Trojan 
coast, Priam was advanced in years, and 
took no active i)art in the war. Once 
only did ho venture upon the field of 
battle, to conclude the agreement 
I'CHpocting the single combat Ix'twc^en 
J'aris and Menelaus. After the death of 
Hector, Priam went to tho tout of 
Achilles to ransom his son’s body for 
burial, and obtained it (cf. Homer, lUndy 
xxiv). Upon the capture of Troy he was 
slain by Pyrrlius, tho sou of Aehilh^s. 

PHapus, son of Dionysus and Aphro¬ 
dite. Tiie original home of Ins worship 
was at Jiampsacus, on tho Hellespont. 
He was regarded a.s the god of fruitful¬ 
ness, in general, and was worshipped 
as the protector of flocks of sheep and 
goats, of bees, of tlio vino, and of nil 
garden produce. He was represented in 
carved images, in the form of tho phallus 
or as a garden deity with deformed body 
and enormous genitals. 

Prl§n§, one of tho twelve loniam cities 
oil the coast of Asia Minor. It was the 
birthplace €>f Bias, one of tho Seven 
Sages. There are some maguifleent 
remains of this planned city. SVr q'. 
Fyfe, Ilcllemst'ic Architecture (1936). 

Primus, M. Anlonlus, general of Ves¬ 
pa,sian, who gained a victory over tlie 
VitelJian army at BcMlriacum, a.d. 69. 
He is remarkable as having led a stormy 
life in an age of violence and yet surviving 
into a peaeeful old age. (See I’acitus, 
Histories, ii.) 

PriscIanuB, Roman grammarian, ff. 
c. A.D. 510, and taught grammar at 
CoiiKtantinoT)le. 

Prisons, Helvidlus, son-in-law of T’aetus 
q’liraeea, distinguished by his love of 
virtue and liberty, was put to death by 
Vespasian. 

Pri^bus, AemlHus. See Nkpos, Cou- 

NELIT78. 

Prdbus, M. Aurelius, Roman emperor, 
A.D. 27G-82. He was appointed by the 
emperor Tacitus governor of tho east, 
and, upon the death of Tacitus, the purple 
was forced on him by the armies of Syria. 
Tho do^^^lfall of Florianus (q.r,) removed 
his only rival. During his reign he 
gained many brilliant victories over the 
barbarians on the frontiers of Gaul and 
Illyricura. He was klUed in a mutiny of 
his own soldiers. 

Prdcas, one of the fabulous kings of 
Alba Longa, father of Humitor and 
Amulius. 

Procles. See KiTiiysTiiENES. 

Proclus, teacher of the Neoplatonic 
school, and a supporter of Paganism in 
its final struggle with Christianity, was b. 
at Byzantium a.d. 412, and d. 485. 
He laid claim to the possession of mirimu- 
lous power. Several of his works ore still 
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extant. Sec The. KlemetUs of Theolo{/y, 
introduction and translation by K. 11. 
Dodds (iy;33). 

ProonS, daughter of Pandion of 
Athens, and wife of Tereiia 

Proconsul. See Propuaetor. 

Procdplus of Caesarea, Pyzantino his¬ 
torian. b. c. the end of the fifth century, 
lie aceornpaiiH^d liclisariiiH as secretary 
whtMi tile latter led the Roman army 
against the Persians, the Vandals, and the 
Ustrogottis. Ketiu’ning to Constantin¬ 
ople, lie was appointed prefect of the city 
by Justinian, Chief work, the ITiMories 
(in eight books; translated by H. Jl. 
Dewing in the Loeb Library). He is our 
nuiin authority for the reign of Justinian. 
See J. B. Bury, History of the Later 
Roman Empire (1923). 

Procris, daughter of Erochtheus, and 
wife of OephaluH {q.w). 

ProcrustSs, ‘ the stretcher,’ surname 
of tlie robber Polypemon or Daraastes. 
lie tied his victims upon a bed; if they 
wert‘ shorter than the bed, he stretched 
their limbs; if tliey were longer than the 
bed, he made them of the same size by 
cutting olf some of their limbs. He was 
slain by Theseus. 

PrSculus, the jurist, was the contem- 
I)ornry of the jurist Nerva tlio Younger, 
who was probably the fatiuir of the 
emperor Nerva. Proculus gave his name 
to the Hcliool or sect {Procnliani or 
Proeuleiani) which w'as opposed to that 
of tho 8abiniani. 

Prbciilus, Julius, Roman senator, is 
said to have informed the Homan people, 
after the deatli of Romulus, that their 
king had appeared to him, and hade him 
tell the people to honour him in future as 
a god under the name of Quirinus. 

Prddlcus, sophist, was a native of 
lulls in the island of Ceos, and lived in 
the time of the Peloponnesian War. He 
frequently visited Athens. He is famed 
for his njoral apologue on ‘The Choice of 
Heracles,’ narrated by Xenophon in tho 
Memorabilia. 

Proetus, son of Abas, and twin-brother 
of Aerisius. In tho dispute between tho 
two brothers for tho kingdom of Argos, 
Proetus was expelled, whereupon he fled 
to lobates in l^ycia, and married Antea 
or Wthenel)oea, tho daughter of tho latter. 
With tho assistance of lobates, Proetua 
returned to his native land; and Aorisius 
gave him a share of his kingdom. Proetus 
had three daughters, Lysippe, IphinoO, 
and Iphianassa. When these daughters 
arrived at the age of maturity, they were 
stri(;ken with madness, either from 
de8i)Lsing the worship of Dionysus, or 
from presuming to compare their beauty 
with that of Hera. The frenzy spread to 
the other women of Argos; till at length 
Proetus agreed to divide his kingdom 
between Melarapus and his brother Bias, 
upon tho former promising that he w'ould 
cure the women of ^eir maduess. 
Proetus also plays a prominent part in 
the story of Bellerophon. Acoording to 


Ovid, Aerisius was expelled from his 
kingdom by Proetus; and Perseus, tho 
grandson of Aerisius, in revenge turned 
Proetus into stone by means of the head 
of Medusa. 

Prom&chos (‘champion’), surname of 
Athena, tho guardian divinity of Athens. 

Pr6mfithous, son of the Titan lapetus 
and Clymene, and brother of Alias, 
Menoetius, and Eplmetheus. His name 
signities ‘forethought,’ as that of his 
brotlier Epimetheus denotes ‘ after- 
thojight.’ lie is represented as tho great 
benefactor of men in spite of Zeus. Ho 
stole fin; from heaven in a hollow tube, 
and taught mortals all useful arts. In 
order to punish men, Zens gave Pandora 
as a present to Epimetheus, In conse¬ 
quence of which diseases and sufferings of 
every kind befell mortals. Ho also 
chahied Prometheus to a rock on Mt. 
Cauciisus. wherc^ in the daytime an eagle 
consumed his liver, which was restored 
in each succeeding night. (This Is tho 
subject of the play of Aeschylus, Prome- 
tlie/us Round.) Prometheus was thus 
exposed to perpetual torture; but Hera¬ 
cles killed the eagle and delivered the 
sufferer, with the consent of Zeus, who in 
this way had an opportunity of allowing 
bis son to gain immortal fame. Tiioro 
was also a legend which related that 
Prometheus created man out of earth and 
water. He is said to have given to men a 
portion of all the qualities iiossessed by 
the otlier animals. 

PrdnOba, suruaino of Juno among the 
Romans, describing her as the deity 
presiding over marriage. 

Prdpertlus, Sex. AurSlIus, the Roman 
poet, was a native of Umbria, and was b. 
c, 51 B.c. Tho merit of his early pro¬ 
ductions attracted the attention and 
patronage of Maecenas. The year of his 
death is unknown. Propertius is one of 
the principal of the Roman elcgiao poets. 
No Roman poet, except Catullus, so 
forcibly depicted the passion of love. 
Tho best editions are by H. E. Butler 
and E. A. Barber (1933) and by O. E. 
Richmond (1928). H. E. Butler’s trans¬ 
lation (with text) is in the Loeb Library, 
and there is also an English version by 
J. S. Phllllmore (1900). 

Pr6pontis (Nea of Marmora), so called 
from its position, being np'o tov IUvtov, 
‘before tho Pontus.’ 

Prdpraetor, tho Roman governor of a 
province. At first praetors were ap¬ 
pointed 08 governors of provinces, but 
afterwards they were appointed to this 
governorship at the expiry of their year 
of ofiBce at Rome, and with the title of 
Propraetores. In the later times of the 
republic the consuls also, after the 
expiration of their year of office, received 
the government of a province with the 
title of Proconsules: such provinces were 
called Consulares. 

Prdpylaea (Greek), a porch leading to a 
temple precinct. The most famous was 
the great ‘Porch* of the Acropolis, built 
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by the architect MneslcTes, in the time of 
Pericles, of Pentelic marble. A hall in 
the N. wing: was decorated with murals 
by l^dygnotus. 

Prdserpina. See Perskpiionf.. 

PrStagSnistSs, the leading' actor in 
Greek plays. 

Pr6tag6ras, Greek sophist, was h. at 
Abdera, in Tlirnee, c. 4 85 B.C., and d. 
c. 41.5. He was the first who called him¬ 
self a sophist, and taiiglit for pay; and he 
practised his prf)fc8Riou of forty years. 
His instriietioiiB were so higiily v^ahied 
that he sometimes received 100 ininae 
from a pupil. According to Plato, what 
he professed to teach was not science or 
scholarship, hut conduct. He was the 
author of a, famous saying: ‘Man is the 
measure of all things.’ Sec A. W. Benn, 
The (Treek Philosophers (1882). 

Pr5t6silaus, son of Iphiclus and 
Astyoche, was a native of Ph 3 daeo in 
Thessaly. He led the Thessalian warriors 
against Troy, and was the first of ail the 
Greeks who were killed by tlie Trojans, 
being the first who landed on the Trojan 
shore. According to tradition, he was 
slain by Hector. See Laodamia. 

PrSteus, the prophetic old man of the 
sea, is described in early legend as a 
subject of l^oseidon, whose flocks (the 
seals) he tended. According to Homesr 
he resided in the island of Pharos, 
whereas Virgil places his residence in the 
island of Carpathos, between Crete and 
Rhodes. At midday Proteus rose from 
the sea, and slept in the shade of the 
rooks. Any one wishing to learn futurity 
from him was obliged to catch hold of iiim 
at that time: as soon as ho was seized he 
assumed every possible shape, in order to 
escape the necessity of prophosjing, but 
whenever he saw that his endeavom’S were 
of no avail, he resumed his usual form and 
told the truth. Homer ascribes to him 
a daughter Idothea, Another tradition 
describes Proteus as a son of Poseidon, 
and as a king of E^pt, w ho had two sous, 
Telegonus and Polygonus or Tmolua. 

PrdtdgdnSs, Greek painter. He was a 
native of Caunus, in Caria, a city subject 
to the Rhodians, and ft. .332-300 n.c. 
He resided at Rhodes almost entirely; 
the only other city of Greece which ho is 
said to have visited is Athens, where he 
executed one of his great works in the 
Propylaea. Up to his SOtii year he is 
said to have lived in poverty and ob¬ 
scurity. His fame, however, reached the 
ears of Apelles, who was said (most impro¬ 
bably) to have offered him for his finished 
works the enormous sum of fifty talents 
apiece, and thus led the Rhodians to 
understand what an artist they had 
among them. 

Prdvdoatlo, a term of Roman law 
originally si^lfying a criminal appeal; 
but after the time of Marcus Aurelius it 
began to be used synonymously with 
appellation a civil appeal, and hence came 
to mean any recourse to a higher tribunal. 

Proxdni, diplomatic representations of 


the Greek oitj^-states; but, luiliko modern 
ambassadors, they were members of the 
state in which tlio interests of another 
wore to be represented. Thus Homoa- 
tlieues acted as proxenus of Thebes at 
Athens. 'I'ho position was often heredi¬ 
tary, and proxeni ^vere granted honours 
aiKl privileges. 

Prudentius, AurSllus ClSmons, Roman 
poet (Christian), b. in Caesaraugusta 
(Saragossa), in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
A.i). 348. Of his W'orks the Periste.phanon 
and Cathemerinon (-Daily Kouuii) are 
the most considerable. The latter book 
—Latin text and English verse rendering 
—has been issued by Dent (Temple 
Clansies). See T. K. Glover, Life ami Letters 
in the. Fourth Century (1901), chap. xi. 

Pruslas: 1. King of Bithynia from c. 
228 to 180 n.c. He was the sou of 
Zielas. whom he succeeded. Ho raised 
his king<l(un of Bithynia to power and 
TU’osperitj^ He baselj" surrendercal Han¬ 
nibal, who had taken refuge at iiis court, 
to the Romans. 2. Tlie son and sue- 
cessor of the preceding, reigned from c. 
180 to 149. He coui’tcd the alliance of 
the Romans. He carried on war with 
Attains, king of Pergamus, with whom ho 
was compelled bj" the Romans to coii- 
oUulc peace in 154. 

Pry lanes. See BOUXE. 

Psammenitus, king of Eg^^pt, succeeded 
his father Amasis in 526 n.c., reigning 
six months. Ho was conquered by 
Cainb 5 ''ae 8 in 525. 

Psammis, king of Egypt, succeeded bis 
father Nocho, and reigned from GOl to 
59.5 B.c. 

Pseudo-Longinus, unknown author of 
a work On the Sublime who w^as for long 
erroneously identified with Cassius Lon¬ 
ginus (ff.r.). Tho w'ork probably belongs 
to tho first century a.p. and is one of the 
great masterpieces of literary criticism. 
There is an edition with translation by 
W. II Eyfe In the Loeb Jvii)rary (1927). 

PsSphis, town in tho N.W. of Arcadia, 
on the Eryinanthus, originally called 
Pliegia. 

Ps:^che, ‘the soul,’ occurs In the later 
times of antiquity as a i^ersoniflcation 
of the human soul. Psyche was the 
youngest of the three daughters of a king, 
and excited by her beauty tlie jealousy 
of Aphrodite. Tho goddess ordered 
Cupid to Inspire Psyche with a love for 
the most contemptible of all men: but 
Cupid himself fell in love with lier. 
Unseen and unknowm, ho visited her 
every night, and loft her as soon as the day 
began to dawn. But her jealous sisters 
made her believe that in the darkness she 
was embracing some hideous monster, 
and accordingly, w^hile Cupid was asleep, 
she drew near to him with a lamp, and, 
to her amazement, beheld the most lovely 
of the gods. A drop of hot oil fell from 
her lamp upon his shoulder. This awoke 
Cupid, who censured her for her mistrust, 
and fled. Psyche’s happiness was gone, 
and she wandered about from temple to 
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temple. Inquiring after lier lover, and at 
length came to the palace of Aplirodite. 
Aphrodite retained lu^r, and imposed 
upon her the hardest labours. Psyche 
would have perished, had not Cupid, who 
still loved her in secret, invisibly com¬ 
forted and assisted her. With his aid she 
at Ijist succeeded in overcoming the 
hatred of Aphrodite: she became im¬ 
mortal, and was united to him for ever. 

In this story Psyche rei>rosoutH the hmnan 
soul, which is purilled by passions and 
mlsfertunes, and thus r>repa,red for 
happiness. The story of Cupid and 
Psyehe is told by Appuleius (q.v.) in his 
Golden Ass. See K. iloluie. Psyche 
(1907); K. Keitzenstein, Siizunahcrichtc 
Heidelberg, 1914, 1917. 

Ptdldmaeus, usually called Ptolemy, 
the iiamo <)f several kings of Egypt. 1. 
l^OLKMY I, surnamed Sotf.r, ‘the Pre- 
servcT,’ but more commonly known as the 
son of Lagus, reigned 323-283 u.r. His 
father Lagus was a Macedonian of 
ignoble birth, but his iTmther Arsinoe had 
been a concubine of Philip of Macedon, on 
which aetjount it was believed that 
Ptolemy was the son of Idiili]). Ptolemy 
accompanied Alexander throughout his 
cami)aigns in Asia, and on tlio division of 
the empire which followed Alexander’s 
death (323), obtained the government of 
Egypt, lie enlarged his dominions by 
seizing the satrai)y of I^hoenicia and 
Coele-Syria, and made himself master of 
Jerusalem, by attacking the city on the 
sabbath day. These provinces he lost, 
but again recovered in a war with Anti- 
gonuH and his son Demetrius, l^tolemy 
subsequently crossed over to (Jreece, 
where he announced himself as the 
liberator of the Greeks, but he efl'octed 
little. In 3(»0 he was defeated by 
Demetrius in a groat sea fight off Salamis 
In Cyprus, by which ho lost that im¬ 
portant island. Next year (305) Ptolemy 
rendered assistance to the Rhodians, 
who were besieged by Demetrius; and 
when Demetrius w^as compelled to raise 
the siege (304), the lUiodiaris paid divine 
honours to the Egyptian monarch as their 
saviour (Soter). The latter years of 
Ptohmiy’s reign appear to have been 
devoted entirely to peace, and in 285 ho 
took as joint ruler his youngest son, 
Ptolemy I ’hiladelplms. He survived this 
event two years, and d. in 283. l*tolemy 
distinguished himself as a ruler, and as a 
patron of literature and science. He 
founded the library and the museum of 
Alexandria. Many men of literary 
eminence were gathered around the 
Egyptian king; among whom may be 
especially noticed Demetrius of Phalerus, 
the great geometer Euclid, the philo¬ 
sophers Stllpo of Megara, Theodoras of 
Gyrene, and Diodorus surnamed Cronus, 
as well as the elegiac poet Philotas of Cos, 
and the grammarian Zenodotus. Ptolemy 
was himself an author, and composed a 
history of the wars of Alexander the 
Great. 2. Ptolemy II Piiiladelphus 


(285-246 B.C.), the son of Ptolemy I by 
his wife Berenice, was b. in the island of 
Cos, 309. His long reign was marked by 
few events of a striking character. He 
was long engaged in war with his half- 
brother Magas for the possession of 
Cyreuaica, which he eventually ceded to 
Magas. Ptolemy also concluded a treaty 
with the Romans. Ho was frequentlv 
engaged in hostilities with Syria, which 
were terminated towards the close of his 
reign by a treaty of peace, by which 
Ptolemy gave his daughter Berenice in 
marriage to Antioclius II. Ptolemy’s 
chief care, however, was directed to the 
internal administration of Ids kingdom, 
and to the patronage of literature and 
sciom-o. Under him the museum of 
Alexandria became the resort and abode 
of all the most distinguished men of 
letters of the day, and in the library 
attached to it were accumulated all the 
treasures of ancient learning. According 
to tradition, it was by his express com¬ 
mand that the Holy Scriptures of the 
Jews were translated into Greek. The 
new cities or colonies founded by hirti 
in different parts of his doniimons were 
extremely numerous. 3. Pt(jlkmy HI 
Euekoktes (240-221 n.o.). eldest son 
and successor of Piiiladelphus. hjhortly 
after his accession he invaded Syria, In 
order to avenge the death of his sister 
Berenice. Ho advanced as far as 
Babylon and Susa, and after reducing all 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Susiana, 
received the submission of all the upper 
provinces of Asia as far lis the coniines 
of Bactria and India. From this career 
of conquest he was recalled by the news of 
seditions in Egypt, and returned to that 
country, carrying with him an immense 
booty, comprising, among other objects, 
all tne statues of the Egyptian deities 
which had been carried olf by Cambysos 
to Babylon or l^ersla. and which bo 
restored to their respective temples. 
Hence ho obtained the title of Eiiergotes 
(‘tho benefactor’). During the latter 
years of his reign he subdiiod the Ethio¬ 
pian tribes on his southern frontier, and 
advanced as far as Adule, a port on tlio 
Red Sea. Ptolemy Euergetes is scarcely 
less celebrated than his father for his 
patronage of literature and science. 4. 
Ptolemy IV Phtlopator (221-205 b.o.), 
eldest son and successor of Euergetes, did 
not inherit the virtues or abilities of his 
tother: and his reign was the oommence- 
mfsnt of the decline of the Egyptian 
kingdom. Its boginning was stained 
with crime. He put to death his mother 
Berenice, his brother Magas, and his 
uncle Lysimachus, and then gave himself 
up to a life of luxury, while he abandoned 
to his minister Sosibius the care of all 
political affairs. Antiochus the Great, 
king of Syria, conquered tlie greater part 
of Coele-Syria and Palestine, but In the 
third year of the war (217) he was com¬ 
pletely defeated by Ptolemy in person 
at the decisive battle of Raphia. On his 
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return from his Syrian expedition, 
Ptolemy gave himself xip more and more 
to debauchery, and thus shortened his 
life. He d. in 205. Like his predeces¬ 
sors, he oncourajired philoeophers and men 
of lettiU'H, and espec-ially patronized the 
tlistiuR’uished granmiariau Aristarchus. 
6. J^OLEMY V. IfiPIPIiANES (205-180 
H.E.), son and successor of Ptolemy IV. 
He was a child of 5 years old at the death 
of his father (205). Idiillp, king' of Mace¬ 
donia, and Antiochus HI of 8yria, took 
advantage of the minority of Ptolemy, 
and entered into a league to divide his 
dominions between them. Antiochus 
comjucred Ooele-Syria, while PhUlp 
reduced the Cyclades and the cities in 
Thrace subject to Egypt; but the 
Homans commanded botli monarchs t-o 
refrain from further hostilities, and 
restore all the conquered cities. In IhO 
tlie young king was declared of age and 
the ceremony of his Anacletcria, or 
(joronation, was solemnized with great 
magriiflcenoe, on which occasion tlie 
decree was issued which has been pre- 
s<Tved to us in the coiebrated inscription 
known as the liosetta Stone. As long as 
Ptolemy continued under the gindance 
and inlluence of Aristomenes, Ills minister, 
bis rxilo was equitable. Gradually, 
however, ho became estranged from his 
able minister, and at length compelled 
him to take poison. Towards the close 
of his reign I'tolemy eonx'.eived the pro¬ 
ject of recovering Coele-yyria from 
Sclencus, the successor of Antiochus, as 
the latter monarch had not restored that 
)roviuce, according to treaty, when 
^toiemy married his daughter, Cleopatra, 
lint he w'as cut off by poison in the 25th 
year of his reign and the 30th of his age 
(180). His reign was marked by the 
decline of the Egyptian monarchy, and 
at his death Cyprus and the Cyrenaica 
were almost tho only foreign possessions 
still attached to Kgyi)t. (5. Ptolemy I 
VI PiiiLOMETOR (180-145 n.c.), eldest 
son and successor of Ptolemy V. He was 
a cliild at tho death of his father In 180, 
and the regency was assumed during his 
minority by his mother Cleopatra. After 
her death, in 176, his ministers engaged in 
war with Antiochus Kpiphanes, king of 
t^yria, in tho vain hope of recovering tho 
provinces of Coele-Hyria and Phoenicia. 
But their army was defeated by Antio¬ 
chus, near Pelusiuin, and Antiochus 
advanced ns far as Memphis (170). The 
young king himself fell into his hands, 
but was treated with kindness, as Antfo- 
chus hoped by this means to make him¬ 
self the master of Egypt. But being 
unable to take Alexandria, which was 
defended by Ptolemy’s younger brotlier, 
Antiochus withdrew Into Wyria, aft>cr 
establishing Philometor as king at Mem¬ 
phis, but retained In his hands the frontier 
fortress of Polusium. This last ciroum- 
Btanoo, together with the ravages com¬ 
mitted by the Syrian troops, awakened 
Philometor to a sense of his true position. 
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and he made peace with his brother, who 
during I’tolemy’s captivity had assumed 
the title of King Euergetes II. It was 
agreed that the two brothers should reign 
together, and that Philometor shoxild 
marry his sister Cleopatra. Dpon this 
Antiochus advanced a second time to tho 
walls of Alexandria, but withdrew to Lis 
own dominions (168) at tlm command of 
M. I’opilins Laenas, thfi Homan ambas¬ 
sador. Dissensions soon i>roko out 
between tho two brothers, and Euergetes 
expelled Philometor from Alexandria. 
Hereupon Philometor went to Homo 
(164), where ho was received by tho 
senate with honour, and deputies wero 
aj»pointed to reinstato him in the sover¬ 
eign power. The remainder of his reign 
was occupied with Syrian affairs. In 
145 ho gained a decisive vict(»ry oyer 
Alexander Balas, bxit died a few days 
afterwards, in consequence of a fell from 
his horse during the battle. Ho had 
reigned thirty-live years from the period 
of his hrst accession, and eighteen from 
his restoration by the Homans. I‘hllo- 
metor is praised for tho mildness and 
humanity of his disposition. 7. I^olemy 
VII Neo 8 PniLOPATon, became joint 
ruler with his father Ptolem y VI in 14 5 b.c. 
He sxiccecded in tho same year, but after 
reigning for only a few inontlis was mur¬ 
dered by his undo Ptolemy VIII. 8. 
HroLEMY VIII Kuekgktkh or Phyhcon, 
that is, ‘Big-belly,’ reigned 145-116 b.c. 
In order to secure possesion of the throne, 
h<^ married his sister Cleopatra, tho 
widow of Ills brother Philometor, and put 
to death his nei)hew I’toiemy, who had 
been proclaimed king as Ptolemy VII. 
Many of tho leading citizens of Alex¬ 
andria, who had taken ]>art against hiiri 
on tho dtjath of his brother, wore put to 
death. Ho booaino enamoured of his 
nieco Cleopatra (tho oll’sru-ing of his wife 
by her former marriage with Philometor), 
and ho divorced tho mother, and received 
her daughter instead, as his wife and 
queen. His vices anxi cruelties at length 
j»roduced an insurrection at Alexandria. 
He fled to Cyprus, and the Alexandrians 
declared his sister Cleopatra queen (132). 
Enraged at this, I’tolemy put to death 
Memphitis, his son by Cleopatra, and sent 
his head and liaiids to his unhappy 
mother. But Cleopatra having been 
shortly afterwards expelled from Alex¬ 
andria in her turn, l^tolerny found him¬ 
self reinstated on the throne (127). Ho 
d. after reigning twenty-nine years from 
tho death of his brother Philometor. 
Ptolemy Physcon retained that love of 
letters which appears to have been 
hereditary in the whole race of the 
Ptolemies. D. I^olemy IX Soter II, 
and also Philometor, but more com¬ 
monly called Lathyrus or Lathttrus, 
reiimed 116-107 B.c., and also 89-81. 
Although he was of full fige at the time of 
his father’s death (117), he was obliged to 
reign jointly with his mother, Cleopatra, 
who had been appointed by the will of 
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her late husband to succeed him on the 
throne. After relgrninff nine years, he 
was expelled from Alexandria by on 
insurrection of the people, which she had 
excited against him (107). His brother 
Alexander now Jissumed the sovereignty 
of Egypt, it] conjunction with his mother, 
and reigned for eighteen years. After 
the death of Cleopatra and the expulsion 
of Alexander in 89, Ptolemy Jiathyrus, 
who had established himself at Cyprus, 
was recalled by the Alexandrians, and 
established anew on the throne of Egypt, 
which he occupied thenceforth without 
interruption till his death in 81. The 
most important event of this period was 
the revolt of Thebes, in Upper Egypt, 
which was taken after a three years’ 
8 ic;ge, and reduced to the state of ruin 
in whicli it has ever since remained. 10. 
Ptolemv X Alexandi'.k i, youngest son 
of Ptolemy VII, reigu(Hl conjointl 3 '' with 
his mother Cleopatra from the expulsion 
of his brother La.thyrus, 107-89 li.c. 
In this year ho assassinated his mother; 
hut he had not reigned alone a year w'hen 
ho was compelled by general sedition to 
(luit Alexamli’ia. 11. Ptolemy XI Alex¬ 
ander II, son of the preceding, put to 
death hy the Alexandrians shortly after 
his accession, Ptolemy Xll Diony- 

8DS or Auletes, ‘the flute-player,’ an 
illegitimate son of I’tolemy Lathyrus, 
was on the death of Alexander II pro- 
(daimed king by the Alexandrians, 80 
n,('\ To obtain tlie ratification of bis 
title from the lionians, ho expended 
imimmso sums, which ho was compelled 
to raise by the imposition of fresh taxes, 
and the discontent thus excited led to 
his expulsion ])y the Alexandrians in 58. 
He went to Pome to solicit assistance; 
hut it was not till 55 that A. Cabinius, 
proeoiiHuI in Syria, was induced, by the 
iiilluencn of Pompey, aided by the bribe 
of 10,000 tnlctits from Ptolemy himself, 
to undertake his restoration. One of his 
first acts was to T)ut to death his daughter 
Berenice (whom the Alexandrians had 
placed on the throne), and many of the 
leading citizens of Alexandria. He d. 
in 51, after a reign of twenty-nine years 
from the diit c of his first aceossion. 13. 
l^OLEMY XIIf, eldest sou of tho pre¬ 
ceding. By his father’s will the sovereign 
power was left- to himself and his sister 
Cleopatra jointly; but the latter was 
exp(}lled by the minister Potliinus after 
she had reigned with her brother about 
three years. Whe took refuge in Syria, 
and assembled au army, with wdiich she 
invaded Egypt. Shortly after, Caesar 
arrived in Egypt, and as Cleopatra’s 
charms gained her his support, Potliinus 
determined to excite an Insurrection 
against him. Hence arose what is 
usually called tho Alexandrian War. 
Ptolemy, who was at hrst in Caesar’s 
hands, managed to escape, but he was 
defeated by Caesar, and was drowned 
(47). 14. l^OLEMY XIV, youngest son 

of Ptolemy Auletes, was declared king by 


Caesar in conjunction with Cleopatra, 
after the death of his older brother; but 
in 44 Cleopatra put him to death. 8e-e, 
B. Bevan, A History of Egypt under the 
Ptolemaic Dynasty (1927); J. P. MahafCy, 
The Empire of the Ptolemies (1895). 

Ptdldmaeus, Claudius, mathematician, 
astronomer, and geographer. He cer¬ 
tainly observed at Alexandria in a.d. 139 
and was alive in 161. His principal 
works are the AlrnageM and the Geo¬ 
graphy. His works are our only somce of 
knowl<jdge at ancient astronomy, and 
were the only authoritative works until 
the time of Copernicus. Tho astrono¬ 
mical works have boon edited by Hei¬ 
berg (1899-1907h and tho Geography by 
P. J. Fischer (1932). See T. C. Kylands. 
Geography of Ptolemy (1893). 

Ptdl6majs. Sec Barca, 

Publioani, a Itoman term for tlio 
farmers of taxes and revenue (tho ‘pub¬ 
licans’ of tho N.T.) and for public cou- 
tractors gonorally. 

Publlcdla, a Roman cognomen, signi¬ 
fying ‘one who courts tho people,’ and 
thus ‘a friend of the people.’ 1. P. 
Valeritts Purlicola, a person whoso 
real existence tiiere is reason to doubt. 
According to legend ho took an active 
part in expelling the Tar(iuiris from tla^ 
city, and was thereupon elected consul 
with Brutus (509 B.c.). Ho secured the 
liberties of tho people, and ordered 
tho lictors to lower the fasces before tl]o 
people, as an acknowledgement that their 
power was superior to that of the consuls. 
Hence he became so great a favourite 
with the people that he received tho 
suruamo of l*u))licolu. He was consul 
three times again. He d. in 503. 2. L. 

(JELLD’S PUBLICOLA, coiisul ill 72 IJ.C. 
He belonged to the arlstocratical party. 
In 63 he supported Cicero in the sup¬ 
pression of the Catilinarian conspiracy. 
3. L. Celltus Purlicola, son of tho 
preceding, espoused the republican party 
and wont with M. Brutus to Asia, but 
deserted to the triumvii'S, Octavian and 
Antony, for wliich treachery he ohtainc(i 
tho consulsh ip in 3 6. In the war between 
Octavian and Antony ho espoused the 
side of tho latter. 

Publllius S5^rus. Sec Syrus. 

Pudioitia, a personilication of modesty. 
At Rome there wore two sanctuaries 
dedicated to her. 

PupiSnus Maximus, M. Clddlus, was 

elected emperor with Balbinus In a.d. 
238, when the senate received intelligence 
of tho death of tho two Gordians in 
Africa; but the new emperors were slain 
by the soldiers at Rome in the same year. 

Pupius, Roman dramatist in the time of 
Augustus. 

Pdtddli {Pozzuoli), seaport town of 
Campania, situated on a promontory on 
tho E. side of the Puteolanus Sinus, and a 
little to the E. of Cumae, was founded 
by tho Greeks of Cumae, 521 B.O., under 
the name of Dicaearchla. It obtained tho 
name of Puteoli either from Its numerous 
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popularity with the Greeks. IT is posi¬ 
tion in Sicily at leiif^th bocanie so dn.n- 
grerouB that ho returned to Italy in tlie 
autumn of 27 0. The followingr year he 
was defeated near Heneventuni by the 
ItoTTian consul M'. Ourius Doiitatus, and 
obliged to leave Italy. Jle biurnght back 
with him to l{;})iriis only 8,(h)0 foot and 
.500 horse, and liad not money to maintain 
even these withcoit undertaking new^ wars. 
He thcirefore invaded Macedonia, of 
which he became king a second time, 
and nft('rwards turned his arms against 
Sparta and Argos. In the last city he wuia 
killed (272) by a tile hurled by a wmman 
from the lionse-top, in tlm 4 0th y('a,r of 
ills age and twenty-tliird of his reign. 
Pyrrhus was the greatest warrior and one 
of tiio Ix^st princes of }»is time. 

PythJig6ras; 1. Greek ])hllOvSopher, n 
native of Samos, //. in tlio times of Poly- 
crates and Tarqninius vSuperhus (540- 
5J0 n.(h). He studied in his own 

country under Crcophilus, Phereeydes of 
Syros, and othiirs, and is said to have 
visited Egypt and many countries of the 
east for tlie i)urposo of ac(]uiriiig know¬ 
ledge. He believed in the transmigration 
of souls. iSer, EupiioKiiUs.) He paid 
great attention to arithmetic, and its 
application to w(‘ights, measures, and 
the theory of musio. He pretended to 
divination and propliccy; and lie appears 
as the teacher of an ascetical mode of life 
calonlated to raise his disciples above the 
level of mankind. Having settled at 
Ootona., in Italy, lie formed a brother¬ 
hood or club of 300, bound by vows to 
1‘yUiagoras and each other, for tlie pur- 
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pose of cultivating the religious observ¬ 
ances enjoined by their master, and of 
studying his philosophy. But the popu¬ 
lace of Outona rose against them; the 
building in whicli they asaembled was set 
on lire, and only the younger and more 
active members escaped. Similar com¬ 
motions ensued in tlie other cities of 
Magna Oraecia in which Pythagorean 
clubs had been formed. Hespoeting the 
fate of I'ythagoras himself, the accounts 
varied. Some say tliat he perished in the 
temple with his disciples; others that he 
fled first to Tarentum, and that, being 
driven tlience, he escaped to Meta- 
pontnni, and there starved himself to 
death. >SVe .1. Burnet, Kurly dreeJe Philo' 
Sophy (3rd ed., 1920). 2. Of Uhegium, a 

Greek statuary, probably480-430 b.c. 

PythSas, of Maasilia, in Gaul, Greek 
navigator, who livtxl in the time of 
Alexander the Great, or shortly aftor- 
w'ards. He appears to have visited 
Britain and Thule, find he also coasted 
along the w'hole of Europe from Gades 
(Cadiz) to the Tamiis. Eragincnts of his 
Pcriphis have survived, and have been 
edited by M. Fuhr (1834-35). 

Pythis. See Pnrij:us. 

Pfthlus, the I’yLhian, a surname of the 
Delphian Apollo. 

Python, tlie oidobrated serpent, which 
w'as produced from the mud left on the 
earth after the deluge of Deucalion. Ho 
lived in the cavils of Mt. I'arnassus, but 
was slain liy Apollo, who founded the 
Pythian games in commomoi-alion of his 
victory, and n*ccjvcd in eoiisoquonco tho 
siu'jiame J*y thins. 
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Quadi, powerful German people of the 
Biiebie race, dwelt in tlie S.E. of Germany, 
l>etwecn Mt. Gabrota, the Hercyuian 
forest, the Sarmatian mountains, and the 
Danube. They were bounded on tho W. 
by the Marcomanni, on the N. by tho 
Goth ini and Osi, on tho E. by the lazygos 
Metanastae, and on the S. by the l*an- 
nonians. In the reign of Tiberius, the 
Quad! were taken under the protection 
of the Kornans. In the rei^ of M. 
Aurelius, however, they joined the 
Marcomanni and other German tribes in 
the long war against the empire. Their 
name is memorable in this war by the 
victory which M. Aurelius gained over 
them in 174. The Quadi disappear from 
history tow’ards tho end of the fourth 
century. 

Quadrlfrons, a Burnam© of Janus. It 
is said that after the conquest of the 
Faliscans an image of Janus was found 
with four foreheads. Hence a temple of 
Janus Quadrlfrons was built in the forum 
transitorium, which had four gates. The 
fact of the god being represented with 


four heads is an indication of Ids presiding 
over the year with its four seasons. 

Quadrlg&rlus» Q. Claudius, Boman 
historian who fL 100-78 b.c. He was 
one of Jdvy’s main sources. His work 
eomraencod a.ftor the destruction of 
Home by the Gauls, and probably wont os 
far as Sulla. Fragments survive. 

Quaeatio, permanent Roman, criminal 
court. It was not used after tho third 
century a.d. 

Quaestor, name given to two distinct 
classes of Roman officers. One class, 
guaestores classiHt had to do with tho 
collecting and keeping of the public 
revenues; the other class, giiaestfjres 
parricidii, were public accusers, who 
c’.onductod the accusation of persons 
guiJty of murder or any other capital 
offence and carried the sentence into 
execution. Tliere were two quaestors In 
each class, of the patrician order, but in 
the year 421 B.c. the number of quaesiores 
clamici was doubled, two of their number 
acting as paymasters to the army. 
Sulla fixed the number of quaestors at 
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twenty. They enjoyed senatorial rank. 
The qnaestorsliip was the first step in the 
curs'U-8 liommim, TlJe quaestores parriridii 
disappear from Roman history after ^1(56 
B.o. as tlieir functions were transferred to 
tiie triumviri iq.v.) eapitales. 

Quintilianus, M. Fablus, Romanrhotori- 
eiaii, was b. at CuJa^xirris {Culahorrn), 
hi Spain, A.D. 40. He completed his 
(‘ducation at Rome, and practised at 
tile bar c. OH. He was distingiiisiied as 
a teacher of elo(tueiice. By Domitian 
he was invest'd with the insiffiiia and 
title of consul (consularia (iriiamenia), 
and is celebrated as the first public 
instructor who, in virtue of the endow¬ 
ment by Vespasian, received a regular 
salary from the imperial exchcQuer. 
He is supposed to have d. c. 118. The 
great work of Quintilian ia a complete 
system of rhetoric, in twelve books, 
entitled De Jnstitutione Oratorio Libri 
XII, or sometimes InsHiuflone^ Orakrriae^ 
dedicated to his friend Marcellus Vitorius. 
O'hiB production bears throughout the 
inijjrcss of a sound judgment, diserimina- 
tion, and taste, improved by reading, 
rofl('ction, and practice. There is an 
edition of Quintiliati’s complete works 
by L. Radermacher (]907-:i5); and an 
English translation by H. E. Butler 
(1921). 


Quintlllus Varus. See Varus. 

Quintillus, Q. AurSIius, brother of the 
emperor M. Aui’ollus Claudius, was ele¬ 
vated to the throne by his troops at 
Aquileia, a.d. 270. But the army at 
yirmium, where Claudius had died, pro- 
claitucd Aurelian emperor. Quiidilliis 
was deserted and committed suicide. 

Quintius: 1. Quintiijs Oapitoluvtts 
Baubatus, T.. Roman general in the early 
republic. He was six times consul, 
namely, In 471, 468, 4 65, 446, 443, 439 
H.G. 2. T. Quintius Pknnuk Oapitoli- 
NiTs CuiBPiNUH, descendant of the above, 
who was consul, 208, and was defeated 
by Hannibal. 

Quintus Smyrnaeus or Quintus G&l&ber, 
Greek poet of fourth century a.d,, 
author of an epic poem, closely copying 
Homer, on the Trojan W ar from the dea th 
of rjccR>r to tlie return of tlie Ureelcs. 
Verse translation by A. S. Way in the 
Eoch Lilirary. 

Qulrlnalis Mons. /S'ec Roma. 

Quiriiius, a deity (probably of war) 
worshipped originally by a Sabine com¬ 
munity on the Quirlnal at Home. Later 
he was closely associated with Jupiter 
and Mars, to tlje latter of whom he bears 
some reHem])lance. The name was, 
indeed, used as a title of Mars. Quii*iniis 
was identified with Romulus. 


R 


RSbirlus: 1. C. Rauirtits, aged senator, 
was accused in 63 b.c., by T. Labionus, 
fTihune of the tdebs, of having r>nt to 
death the tribune L. Appiileius Satur- 
ninus in 100, nearly forty years before. 
The accusation was set on foot at the 
instigation of Caesar, who judged it 
necessary to deter the senate from 
resorting to arms against Hie poi>ular 
party. The Duumviri Perdurllimiis (an 
obsolete tribunal) appointed to try 
Rabirius were O. Caesar him8<;lf and his 
relative L. Caesar. Rabirius was con¬ 
demned, but the senate ruled the con¬ 
demnation Invalid, and on the second 
trial he was defended by Cicero. The 
people would have ratified the decision 
of the duumvirs, had not the meeting 
been broken up by the jiraetor, Q. 
Mctellus Celer, who removed the military 
flag which floated on the Janioiilum. 2. 
C. Rabirius Postumus, the son of the 
sister of the preceding. After the 
restoration of Ptolemy Aulotes to his 
kingdom by moans of Gabinlus, in 55 b.o., 
Rabirius repaired to Alexandria, and was 
invested by the king with the office of 
DioeceieSt or chief treasurer. In this 
oflace his attempts to recover the enor¬ 
mous sums which he had advanced to 
Ptolemy Auletes proved so oppressive 
that Ptolemy had him apprehended; but 


Rabirius csctipcd from prison, and 
returned to Rome. ll<;re a trial aw’aited 
liirn. He was defended by Cicero, wdio 
secured his acquittal. 3. A Roman 
poet, who lived in the last years of the 
republic, and wToto a poem on the civil 
wars. 

Hamnes, one of the tliree old patrician 
tribes at Romo. 

Ramses, the name of many kings of 
Egypt. 

Ravenna (Northern Italy, Ravenna), 
town in Gallia Cisalpina, on the river 
Bcdesls, and at that time about a mile 
from the sea. Ravenna w'as situated in 
the midst of marshes, and was only 
accessible in one direction by land, pro¬ 
bably by the road leading from Arim- 
inum. It was said to have been founded 
by Thessalians, and afterwards to have 
passed into the hands of the Umbrian®. 
Its greatness does not begin till Augustus 
made it one of the two chief stations of 
the Roman fleet. When the Roman em¬ 
pire was threatened by the barbarians, 
the emperors of the West took up their 
residences at Ravenna. After the down¬ 
fall of the western empire, Thoodorio 
also made it the capital of his kingdom; 
and after the overthrow of the Gothic 
dominion by Narses, it became the resi¬ 
dence of the exarchs, or the governors of 
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the Byzantine empire In Italy, till the 
Lombards took the town, a.d. 752. 
Gibbon, IJerline and Fall, chaps, xxx, xllx. 

Rdat5 {Rieti), ancient town of the 
Sabines in Central Italy, said to have been 
foimcled by the Aborifjiiies or Pelasgians, 
was situated on the Lacus Velirnis and tlie 
Via Salaria. It was the place of assembly 
for tlie Sabines, and was subsequently 
a praeb ctuxa or a inuniciplum. The 
valley in which Reate was situated w'as so 
beautiful that It received the name of 
Tempo: and in its neighbourhood is the 
waterfall now known as tlie fall of Terni. 

Regiilus Lacus, a lake in Latiiim, 
memorable for the victory gaitu'd on its 
banks by the Romans over the Jiatins. 
49G n.c. The lake is dried, but i)robably 
hUed tlie depression now known as 
Pantaru) Secco. 

Rggulus, the name of a family of the 
Atilia gens. 1. M. ATiniiTs RKairiAJS, 
consul 2(>7 B.C., conquered the fallentini, 
took the town of Brundisinm, ana 
obtained the honour of a triumph. In 
256 ho was consul a second time with L. 
Manlius Vulso Longus. Tho two consuls 
defeated the Carthaginian fleet, and 
afterwards landed in Africa with a large 
force. They mot with success; and after 
Manlius returned to Rome with half of 
the army, Regulus remained in Africa 
with tlie oth(T half. Tho Carthaginian 
generals, Ilasdrubal, Bostar, and Ilamil- 
car, withdrew into tlio mountains, whoro 
they were attacked by Regulus, and 
defeated. The Carthaginian troops 
retired within the walls of the city, and 
Regulus now overran tho country witli- 
out opposition. The Carthaginians 
solicit((d peace; but Regulus would only 
grant it on such intolerable terms that the 
Cartliagiiiians resolved to continue the 
war. A Lacedaemonian named Xanthip- 
Xjus pointed out to the Carthaginians that 
their defeat was owing to the iiicompe- 
toncy of their generals, and not to the 
superiority of tho Roman arms. Being 
jilaoed at tho head of thoir forces, lie 
defeated the Romans, and took Regulus 
Xirisonor (255). Regulus remained in 
captivity for the next five years, till 250, 
when the Carthaginians after their de¬ 
feat by the proconsul Metellis, sent an 
embassy to Rome to solicit peace, or at 
least an exchange of pris“onors. They 
allowed Itegulus to accompany the 
ambassadors on the promise that he 
would return to Carthage If their pro¬ 
posals were declined. It is related that 
Regulus dissuaded the senate from 
assenting to a iieace, or even t-o an ex¬ 
change of prisoners, and that, resisting 
all the persuasions of his friends to 
remain in Romo, he returned to Carthage, 
where a martyr’s death awaited him. 
On his arrival at Carthago he is said to 
have been put to death with torture. 
When tho news of tho death of Regulus 
reached Rome, the .senate is said to have 
given llamllcar and Bostar, two of the 
noblest Carthaginian prisoners, to the 


family of Regulus, who put them to death 
with cruel torments. But many writers 
have supposed that this tale was inveuted 
in order to excuse the cruelties perpe¬ 
trated by the family of Regulus on the 
Carthaginian prisoners committed to 
their custody. Regulus was one of the 
favourite characters of early Roman his¬ 
tory. 2. C. RL0ai7I.US SERKANI-T8, COUSUl 
257, when lie defeated the Carthaginian 
fleet ofl! the Liparean islands, and 
obtained possession of the isiands of 
Lipara and Melite. He was consul a 
[ second time in 250, with L. Manlius 
Vulso. 

Rdmi or Rhemi, powi^rfiil people in 
Gallia Bclgica, inhabited tho country 
through which tho Axona flowed, and 
were bounded on the S. and W. by the 
Nervii, on the S.E. by the Veromandui, 
and on tho K. by the Siiesslones and 
Bellovai i. They formed an alliance with 
Caesar, when the rest of the Belgae made 
war against him, 57 b.o. Their chief 
town was Durocortorum, afterwards 
called Remi {Rheirns). 

R6mus. See Romulus. 

Rex, Maroius: 1. Q., praetor 144 b.c., 
built the aqueduct called Aqua Marcia. 

2 . Q., consul in 118, founded in this year 
tho colony of Narbo Martins, in Gaul. 

3. Q., consul C8, and proconsul in Cilicia 
in the following year. Being refused a 
triumph on his return to Rome, ho 
remained outside tho city till the Catilln- 
arian conspiracy broke out in 03, when 
the senate sent him to Faesulae, to watch 
the movements of C. Mallius or Manlius, 
Catiline’s general. 

Rhi^damanthus, son of Zeus and 
Kuropa, and brother of Minos of Crete. 
From fear of Minos he fled to Ocaloa in 
Boeotia, and there married Alcmeno. 
Ill consequence of his justice throughout 
life, he was translated to Elysium, and 
became a judge in the lower world. 

Rhaetia, Roman province S. of the 
Danube, was originally distinct from 
Vindellcia, and was bounded on the W, 
by the Holvetii, on the E. by Noricum, 
on the N. by Vindellcia, and on the S. by 
Cisalpine Gaul. Towards the end of the 
first century, however, Vindellcia was 
added to the province of Rhaetia, whence 
Tacitus speaks of Augusta Vindellcorum 
as situated In Rhaetia. Under Dio¬ 
cletian Rhaetia was subdivided into two 

g rovinces, Rhaetia Prima and Rhaetia 
ecunda, the former of which answered 
to the old province of Rhaetia, and the 
latter to that of Vindellcia. Rhaetia 
was a very mountainous country, since 
the Alpes Rhaotlcae ran through the 
province. Tho original inhabitants of 
the country, the Rhaeti, are said to have 
been Tuscans, who were driven out of tho 
N. of Italy by the invasion of the Celts, 
and who took refuge in this mountainous 
district under a leader called Rhaotus. 
They were a warlike people, and were not 
subdued by tho Romans till the reign of 
Augustus, and they offered a desperate 
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resistance against both Driisns and 
Tiberius, who finally conquered them. 
Tthaetia was then formed into a Roman 
province. The only town in Rhactia of 
any importance was Augusta Vindeli- 
(;orum (Augsburg), which later became 
t he capital of llhaetia Sccunda. 

Rhfigae (llai, y.E. of Tehran), city of 
Media, lay in the extreme N. of Great 
]\ledia, at the S. foot of the moimlains 
(Gaspius M.), which border the S. shores 
of the Caspian Sea, and (m the W. Hide 
of the great pass called the Caspian Tylae. 
Having been d(;8troyed by an earthquake, 
it was restored by Soleucus Ni<^ator, and 
Tiaincd Kuropus. In the Parthian wars 
it was again destroyed, but it was rebuilt 
by Arsaces, and called Arsacia. In the 
MidiUe Ages it was still a groat city under 
its original name, slightly altered (Rat); 
and it was finally destroyed by the 
I'artars in the twelfth century. 

Rhamnus, a demus (or ‘parish’) in 
Attica. 

Rhea, ancient Greek goddess of the 
earth. She is represented as a daughter 
of Uranus and Gc, and the wife of Cronos, 
by whom sbo became the mother of 
licstia, Dcmcter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon, 
and Zeus. Cronos devoured all his 
children by Rhea, with the exception of 
Zeus (q.v,), Crete was the earliest seat of 
the worship of Rhea. Rhea was after* 
wards identified by the Greeks in Asia 
Minor with the great Asiatic goddess, 
know'll under the name of ‘the Great 
Mother,’ or ‘the Mother of the Gods,' 
and also bearing other names, such os 
CYhele, DinS^dmeno. Eastern rites were 
added to her worshm, which spread 
through the w'hole of Greece. From the 
orgiastic nature of these rites, her wor¬ 
ship became closely connected with that 
of Dionysus. Under the name of 
Cybele, her worship w'aa universal in 
Phrygia. Under the name of Agdlstis, 
she w'as worshipped with great solemnity 
at Pessinus, in Galatia. Under different 
names we might trace the worship of 
Rhea as far as the Euphrotes, and even 
Bactriana. As regards the Romans, 
they worshipped Jupiter and his mother 
Ops, the wife of Saturn, who seems to 
have been identical with Rhea. In all 
European countries Rhea was conceived 
to be accompanied by the Curetes. who 
are connected with the birth and bringing 
up of Zeus in Crete, and in Phrygia by 
the Corybantes and Atys. The Cory- 
bantes were her enthusiastic priests, who, 
with drums, cymbals, horns, and in full 
armour, performed their orgiastic dances. 
In Rome the Galli were her priests. The 
lion was sacred to her. In works of art 
she is represented seated on a throne, 
adorned with a mural crown, from which 
a veil hangs down. Lions appear 
crouching on the right and left of her 
throne. 

Rh6a Silvia. See Romtjlus. 

RhSglum (Reggio di Calabria), Greek 
town on the coast of Bmttium In the 


S. of Italy, was situated on the Fretura 
rficulum, or the straits wdiich separate 
Italy and Sicily. Rhcglum was founded 
about the beginning of the first Mes- 
senlan War, 743 b.c., by Aeolian Chalci- 
dians from Euboea and by Dorlt! Mes- 
senians. Even before the l^ersian wars 
Rliegium w'as Bufllciently powerful to 
send 3,000 of its citizens to the assistance 
of the Tarentines, and in tho time of the 
older Dionysius it possessed a fleet of 
eighty shii)8 of war. This monarch took 
the city, and treated it with severity. 
Rhegium never recovt^red its former 
greatness. The Rlieglans having applied 
to Rome for assistance when Pyrrhus was 
in tho S. of Italy, tho Romans placed in 
the town a garrison of 4,000 soldiers, who 
had been levied among tlio Latin colonies 
in Campania. These troops seized the 
town in 279, killed or expelled the male 
inhabitants, and took possession of tlieir 
wives and children. The Romans were 
too much engaged with their war against 
Pyrrlms to t.ako notio(‘, of this outrage; 
but when Pyrrhus was driven out of 
Italy, they restored the sui’vivlng 
Rhegians to their city. Rh egitim w’as the 
place from whicli persons usually crossed 
over to Hicily. 

RhSnus (Rhein, Rhine), the great river, 
forming in ancient times the boundary 
between (iaul and Germany. Its course 
amounts to about 850 miles. Caesar 
was the first Roman general who crossed 
the Rhine. He threw a bridge of boats 
acToss the rircr, probably near Ander- 
nach. 

Rh§sus: 1. River god in Bitbynia. son 
of Oceanus and Tetbys. 2. Son of King 
Eionens in Thrace, marched to the assist¬ 
ance of the Trojans in their war with the 
Greeks. An oracle had declared that 
Troy would never be taken if the snow- 
white horses of Rhesus should once drink 
the water of tho Xanthus, and feed upon 
the grass of the Trojan plain. But as 
sf>on ns Rhesus had reached the Troian 
t€*rritx)ry, Ulysses and Diomedcs slew 
Rhesus, and carried off iiis horses. 

Rhi&nus, of Crete, distinguished Alex¬ 
andrian poet and grammarian,/?. 222 n.c. 

Rhipaei Montes, tho name of a range of 
mountains. The name seems to have 
been given by tho Greek poets quite 
indefinitely t-o all tlie mountains in the 
northern parts of Europe and Asia. 

Rhdd6nus (Rhdne), one of the chief 
rivers of Gaul. 

RhdddpS, range of mountains in Thrace, 
sacred to Dionysus. 

Rhddos or Rh5d6, daughter of Poseidon 
and Helia, or of Helios and Amphitrite, 
or of Poseidon and Aphrodite, or lastly of 
Ooeanns. From her the island of Rhodes 
is said to have derived its name; and in 
this island she bore to Helios seven sons. 

Rh6duB (Rhodoa, Rhodes), most easterly 
island of tne Aegaean, or more specific¬ 
ally, of the Carpathian Sea, lies off the 
S. coast of Caria, due S. of the pro¬ 
montory of Cynossema (C. Alepo), at the 
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(llatanco of about 12 gooprrapbicnl miles. 
Its length, from N.E. to 8.W., is about 
45 miles; its greatest breadth about 20 to 
25. In early times it was called Aothraea 
and Ophiussa. There are mythological 
stories about its origin and T)eopling. Its 
Hellenic colonization is ascribed to 
Tlepolemus, the son of Heracles, before 
the Trojan War, and after that war to 
Althaemcnes. Homer mentions tbe three 
T)f)rjan settlements In Rhodes, namely, 
Lindns, lalysns, and Camirus; and these 
cities, with Cos, Cnidus, and Halicor- 
imsvsus, formed the Dorian Hexapolis, 
which was estaldished, from a period of 
unknown antiquity, in the S.W. corner of 
Asia Minor. Rhodes soon became a great 
niarhirno confederacy, the island being 
parcelled out between the three cities 
above mentioned. The Rhodians 
founded numerous coloides. At the 
beginning of the Peloi>oniie8ian War, 
Rhodes was subject to Athens; but in the 
twentieth year of the war, 412 n.c., it 
joined the Spartan alliance, and the 
oligarchical party, which had been 
depressed, and their leaders, the Kratidae, 
expelled, recovered their former pow’er, 
under Dorious. In 408, the new capital, 
called Rhodus, was built. At the Mace¬ 
donian conquest the Rhodians submitted 
to Alexander, but upon his death expelled 
the Macedonian garrison. In the ensuing 
wars they formed an alliance with 
Ptolemy, the son of LagiLs, and their 
city, lihodes, suocessfidly endured a 
siege by Demetrius Poliorcetes, who at 
lonj^h, in admiration of the valour of the 
besieged, presented them with the engines 
he had used against the city, from the sale 
of whi(;h they defrayed the cost of the 
celebrated Colossus. At length they 
came into connection with the Romans, 
whoso alUanoo they joined in the war 
against Philip V of Macodou. In the 
ensuing war with Antiochus, the Rho¬ 
dians aided the Romans with their fleet; 
and, in the subsequent partition of the 
Syrian possessions of Asia Minor, they 
were rewarded by the supremacy of S. 
Carin. Their alliance with Rome was 
interrupted by their espousing the cause 
of Perseus, for which they were punislied, 
168; but they recovered the favour of 
Rome by the naval aid they rendered in 
tlie Mithridatio War. In the civil wars 
they took part with Caesar. They were 
at length deprived of their Independence 
by Claudius; and their prosperity received 
its final blow from an earthquake, wliich 
laid the city of Rhodes In ruins, in the 
reign of Antoninus Plus, a.d. 155. <^"ee 

Fig. 33.) 

Rhoecus: 1. A Centaur, who pursued 
Atalanta, but was killed by her with an 
arrow. The Roman poets call him 
Bhoetus, and relate that he was wounded 
at the nuptials of Plrithous. 2, Son of 
Phileas or Phllaeus, of Samos, an archi- 

^The fortified enclosure ascribed to Romulus 
QuadrcUa (the 'square' city). 


toct and statuary, fl. o. 640 n.c. lie 
Invented the casting of statues In bronze 
and iron. 

Rhoetus: 1. See Rhoecus. 2. On© of 
the giants, who was slain by Dionysus; 
he Is usually called Kurytus. 

RIcImer, the Homan ‘king-maker,* 
was the son of a Suebian chief, and was 
brought up at the court of Valentinian 
III. In A.D. 4 72 he took Romo by storm, 
and d. forty days afterwards. 

Rdbigus, or Rdbigo, is described by 
Latin writers as a divinity worshipped for 
the purpose of averting blight or too great 
heat from the cornflelds. The festival 
of the Robigalia was celebrated on the 
25th April, and was said to have been 
Instituted by N uma. 

Roma {Roiae), capital of modern Italy, 
stands on the left bank of the Tiber, 
about 15 miles from its mouth. The site 
was inhabited long anterior to the 
traditional date of the legendary founding 
of the city by Romulus, 753 b.c. It is 
probable that Rome was originally 
formed out of a group of village com¬ 
munes, clnstcring round a colony hailing 
from Alba Longa. 'Ihe Palatine^ and 
Capitoliuc hills were doubtless the first 
to bo occupied; and the city began as a 
fortified town of the Latins, the first 
settlements being gradually enlarged to 
include the whole of the district called 
the ‘City of the Seven Hills.’ Keraains 
of the earliest wall Ijave been found. In 
the time of the later (Etruscan) kings, 
some hve of the seven-hilled settlements 
had been surrounded by defences, a huge 
agger, or mound, enclosing the whole. 
This agger, called the .Servian Wall, 
practically formed tbe only defence of the 
city till the reign of the emperor Aurelian, 
the wall which bears his name’s, completed 
A.D. 280, being to a considesrable extent 
identical with the present walls. To the 
period of the kings belongs the huge 
arched sewer called Cloaca Maxima, 
which is still extant in its original state; 
there were two other large drains 
enii»tying themselves into the Tiber. 
Rome was magnificently supplied with 
water; and there are remains, still ex¬ 
tant, of the great aqueducts, of both 
the republican and imperial epochs. In 
republican times the centre of public life 
in Romo was the Forum Romanum, an 
open ‘square’ traversed by the 8acred 
Way, and surrounded by shops (labemae). 
Resides the I’orum Rornanum, there were 
the Forum J ulil (so called after i ts builder, 
Julius Caesar), the Forum August!, the 
Forum Pads, the Forum Nervae, and 
the Boarium (or cattle market). {See 
Forum.) The Capitol with its two sum¬ 
mits, on on© of which stood the vast 
temple of Capltoline Jove, was the centre 
of religious worship. {See Capitouium.) 
Besides the fora there wore four large open 
spaces: (1) tbe Campus Martius, or Plain 

and built on the Palatine was known as Roma 
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of Mars (see Campus M^mTiUR); (2) the 
Campus SceloratTis; (3) the Campus 
Affrippae, and (4) the Caaiipus Esquiliuus 
(the execution ground). Tlioro were over 
200 streets in Ilouie; of these the most 
iuiportaiit was the Via Sacra (or Sa<jred 
Way), wliich started between tlie Caelian 
and Esqulline, and, leavlnj? the CoIoh- 
seum on tiie left, passed through the Arch 
of Titus, skirt(Hl the Forum, and thence 
led up to the Temple of Capitoline Jove. 

In 300 B.c. Home was dc^stroyed by the 
Gauls. On the departure of the bar* 
l)arian8 it was rebuilt in haste, without 
atttmtion to regularity, and with narrow 
streets. Alter the conquest of the 
('arthaginiaiLS and of the monarchs of 
Macedonia and JSyria, the city l>egaii to l>o 
adorned with many public buildings and 
handsome private houses; and it was still 
further oirilxdlished by Augustus, wlio 
used to boast tiiat he had found the city 
t)f bri(‘.k and liad left it of marble. The 
great lire at Horne in the reign of Nero 
(A.n. 64) destroyed two-thirds of the city. 
Nero availed hlrnsidf of this opportunity 
to indulge his passion for building; and 
the city now assumed a still more regular 
and stately appearance. Wo have no 
sure means of determining the popula¬ 
tion of Home; of course the number of 
iuhabitauts varied at diitcrent times; 
but in the reign of 'rrajari we may suppose 
the city to iiave coutainod a million and a 
half Inhabitants. Tlio majority of tliem 
lived ill insulae, blocks containing flats; 
private houses and mansions wore the 
privilege of the rich. Among the 
districts may bo named the Subura (g.v.), 
one of the busiest quarters, the Cariiiae, 
the VelabriLLU, and the Argiletum 
(‘Hooksellers’ Row*). Temples were 
numerous. We hove already mentioned 
the temple of Capitoline Jove; next to 
this sliould be named: (1) the great temple 
of Apollo on the Palatine (erected by 
Augustus), celebrated for its flue library; 
(2) of Castor and Pollux; (3) of Concord, 
whore the senate often met; (4) of Her¬ 
cules, close to the Ara Maxima—still 
extant, but often wrongly designated the 
temple of Vesta; (T)) of Janus, kept shut 
only in times of peace; (6) Mars Ultor 
( =» Avenger), of which a fragment still 
remains; (7) the Pantheon (q.v,). Of the 
Circuses, where the chariot and horse 
raxjes were held, best know*n is the Circus 
Maximus {see Uincvs), which could seat 
200.000 spectators. Close to the modern 
basilica of St. Peter lay the Circus of 
Gains and Nero, the scene of Christian 
martyrdoms. In 1951 preliminary In¬ 
vestigations were begun with a view to 
its underground excavation; and in the 
previous year the tomb of the apostle St. 
Peter was identified in the foundations 
of the basilica. Tliere were no theatres 
in early Roman times; they began to be 
built in the first centiirv b.o., and at first 
were of wood. Later stone theatres took 
their place, the most noteworthy being 
the Theatre of Pompey (55 B.c.), con¬ 


taining sitting room for nearly 40,000* 
people. Of the Amphitheatres, the 
grandest was the Colosseum (q^v.)^ 
Batlis, or Thermae, were a. strikiog 
feature in Roman lire; the ruins of the 
baths of Caracalla and Diocletian still 
remain to attest tlieir unparalleled Bize 
and splendour. Besides the archi¬ 
tectural features already given, brief 
mention must bo made of tlie Basilicas 
(courts of law and commercial exchanges), 
the J^orticoes (or covered colonniules), 
and the Triumphal Arches; of the latter,^ 
the Arch of Titus—t^rected to com¬ 
memorate the destruction of Jerusalem, 
A.p. 70—the Arch of Septimius tScverus> 
and the Arch of Constantine, still survive. 
Rome possessed also a number of Ilorti 
or ‘Parks,* beautifully laid out; while its 
Palaces, including the famous (iolden. 
House of Nero, and the Septizoniiim of the 
emperor .Severus, with its seven stages of 
colonnades, were among the wonders of 
the world. Of thtjso buildings nothing 
now remains; but of the great scpulchj’ai 
monuments with which the city was 
adorned, Hadrian’s Mausoleum (now the 
castle of St. Angelo) still survives, a 
cylindrical tower of masonry (240 feet 
in diameter and 165 in height). Of 
the numerous commemorative columns 
erected at Rome two are still to be seen; 
of these the Column of Trajan (117 feet 
in lieight), with its spiral bas-relief 
representing the wars of the emperor 
against the barbarians, is the more 
important. The state prison at Romo 
was called the Tullianmn (< 2 .r.), now 
known as the Mamertino. 

Of the roads leading from Rome wo 
may name at least four: (1) the Via 
Latina; (2) the Appian VV’'ay, going south 
to Brindisi—the ‘Queen of the Roads,* 
as a Roman poet called it; (3) the 
Fla MINI AN Way, the great north road to 
Plaijcntia and Aquileia; (4) the Via 
Aurelia, or coast road leading via Genoa 
into Gaul. 

For the administration of republican 
Rome Comitia; Senatus. For the 
cliief Roman ofiieials, Aediles; 

Censor;Consul; Decemviri; Dictator; 
Praetor; Propraetor; QuaEvSTOr; 
Tribuni Plebis; Triumviri. During 
the republic ail free inhabitants of Italy 
wore Roman citizens, and possessed a 
vote; but this vote had to be made at 
Rome. Every citizen between the ages 
of 17 and 60 was liable to military ser¬ 
vice. He paid no direct taxes, the 
tribute from foreign possessions and the 
provinces being sufficient to meet state 
needs. For the Twelve Tables of Roman 
Law see Lex Duodkoim Tabularum. 

See the works on Roman history given 
in the bibliography at the beginning of 
this volume. 

Roman Festivals. Dajrs were mainly 
distininilshed €ls fasti and nefasti. On 
the latter no legal judgments could take 
place; on the former the various festivals 
were held. The commonest of these 
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festivals were the Luperralia ( 7 .r.),Quirin- taken by Cassander; Olympias was put 
alia {q.v.), Terminalia (see Terminus), to death; and Roxana and her son were 
Palilia (see Paueb), Saturnalia {q.v.). placed In confinement in Amphiimlis, 
Romtilfia, ancient town of the Hirpinl, where they were murdered by Cas- 
in Snmnium, on the road from Bene- Bander’s orders in 311. 
ventum to Tarenturn. Rfiblcon, small river in Italy, falling 

RSmulus, legendary founder and first Into the Adriatic a little N. of Ariirdnum, 
king of Rome, worshipped after his death formed the boundary in the republican 
as Quirinua. According to the familiar period between the province of Gallia 
tale, the daughter of Numitor—last of Cisalplna and Italia proper. It is cele- 
the Alban kings — the Vt'stal, Rhea brated in history on account of Caesar’s 
Silvia (or Ilia), ))eeanie the mother of twin passage across it at the head of his army, 
sons (Romulus and Remus) by the god l)y which act lie declari'd war against the 
Mars. The children were ordered to bo remiblic. It is not now identifiable, 
drowned in the Tiber, but w’ere iniraeu- Rubra Saxa, called Ihibrac breirx by 
lously saved, to be suckled by a shc-wolf. Martial, small place in Etruria a few miles 
They were discovered by Pnustulus, the fi-oni Rome, on the Via Plaminia. 
king’s shepherd, and brought up at liis Rugli, people in Geriimny, originally 
home among the herdsmen. They w’cro dwelt on the coast of tJie Haltir; lietwoen 
ultimately recognized. When grown up tlie Viadus (Oder) and the Vistula, 
they determined to found a city on the After disappearing n long time from 
banks of the Tiber; but a strife arose history, they are found at a later time in 
between the brothers, in which Remus Attila'Rarmy;nndnflerAttila’sdeaththey 
was slain. Romulus founded the city founded a new kingdom on (he N. bank of 
that was to bear his name, and made it a the Danube, in Austria and Hungary, 
refuge for runaway slaves and homicidt s. Ruplllus, P., consul 1.32 b.o., prose- 
Tho city was soon filled with men: but, euted with vehemence all the adherents of 
there being no women, the inliahitnnts. Tib, Gracchus, who had been slain in the 
by a ruse, carried off the ISabine n)aideuH preceding year. As proconsul In Sicily 
to be their wives. Awarensued, hutintlie in the following year he made various 
end tlie tw’O peoples amalgamated under regulations for tlie government of the 
the sovereignty of Romulus. After a province, widch w(tc known by the 
thirty-seven years’ reign he w-as translated name of Leges Rupiliac. 
to heaven, and worshipped as a divinity. Rusellae, ancient city of Etniria. sltu- 
Hosolus: 1 . Q. Roscius, comic actor at a ted on an eminence K. of the lake 
Romo, was a native of Solouium, a small Prelius and on the Via Am^elia. The 
I)lace In the neighbourhood of Lanuvlum. walls still remain. 

His histrionic powers procured him the Rusticus, L. Junius Arulenus, friend 
favour of the dictator Sulla, who presented and pupil of Paetus Thrasca, and an 
him with a gold ring, the symbol of admirer of the Stoic phllosopliy. Ho 
equestrian rank. Roscius enjoyed the was put to death by Domitian for having 
friendship of Cicero. Roscius was con- WTltten a panegyric upon Thrasea. 
sidered to have reached such perfection Riitillus Namatianus, Claudius, Roman 
in his profession that it became the poet, and a native of Gaul, lived at the 
fasliion to call every one w^ho became beginning of the fifth century a.d. He 
distinguished in the histrionic art by the was praejfeHus xirhi at Romo c. a.d. 414, 
name of Roscius. He realized an im- but afterwards returned to Gaul. He 
mense fortune by his profession, and d. in celebrated his return in a poem, De 
62 B.c. 2. Sex. Roscius, of Ameria Rcdffa an itinerary, of which the first 
(Umbria), falsely accused by Chr>'Bo- book and part of the second has survived. 
gonuR and others of murdering his father See text and translation by J. W. and 
(81 B.C.). Cicero’s masterly speech for A. M. Duff in Minor jMtin Poets In the 
the defence is extant. Roscius w’as ac- Loeb Library (1934). 
quitted. The case was one of the greater Rdtillus RQfus, P., Roman statesman 
cases which had been tried before Sulla’s and orator. He was military tribiuie 
restored senate, and also was the first under Sclplo in the Numantine War, 
criminal trial In which Cicero took part, praetor 111 b.c., consul 105, and legatus 
Roxana, daughter of Oxyartes the in 94 under Q. Mucius Scoevola, pro- 
Bactrian, fell into the hands of Alex- consul of Asia. \Vhile acting in this 
ander on his capture of the hill-fort in capacity he displayed so much honesty 
Sogdiana named ‘the rock’ (327 B.c.). and firmness in repressing the extortions 
Alexander was so captivated by her of the jrablicani, that he became an 
charms that ho married her. Soon after object of fear and hatred to the whole 
Alexander’s death (323) she gave birth body. Accordingly, on his return to 
to a son (Alexander Aegus). who was Rome he was impeached of malversation 
admitted to share the nominal sover- {de repetundis), found guilty, and com- 
eignty with Arrhldaeu^ under the pelled to withdraw Into banishment (92). 
regency of Perdiccas. Roxana after- Rfittiplae (Richborough), port of the 
wards crossed over to Europe with her Cantii, In the S.E. of Britain {Kent). 
son, placed herself xmdor the protection There are still remains of the Roman 
of Olympias, and took refuge in Pydna camp (Caesar's first permanent camp), 
along with the latter. In 316 Pydna was part of which is well preserved. 
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Sabazlus, Thracian and Phrygian 
divinity, commonly described as a son of 
Khea or Oybele. Later ho was identified 
with Pioiiysns, who is sometimes called 
Dionysus tSabazlus. For the same reason 
Sabazins is called a son of Zeus by Perse- 
phone, and is said to have been reared 
by a nymph, Nysa. According to the 
Roman Idstoriau Valerius Maximus he 
was also identified with the Jewish Lord 
of llosts (Sabaoth). His cult was 
popular in Italy in imperial times. 
Sabazius was probably a vegetation or 
nature god; his sn^bol was the snake. 

S&bina, \nfe of the emperor Hadrian, 
was the graud-nicee of Trajan, being the 
daughter of Matidia, who was the 
daughter of Marciana, the sister of 
Trajan. Sabina was married to Hadrian 
c. A.D. 100. She put an end to her life, 
probably in 136. 

S&bina, Poppaea, daughter of T. Ollius. 
She assumed the name of her maternal 
grandfather l\)ppaeu8 Sabinus, who had 
been consul, a.d. 9. Sho was first 
married to Knfius Crtspinus, and after¬ 
wards to Otho, whc> was one of the boon 
companions of N(To. The latter soon 
became enamoured of her; and in order 
to get Otho out of the way, Nero sent 
him to govern the province of Lusitania 
(58). Poppaea now became the acknow¬ 
ledged mistress of Nero, over whom sho 
exercised absolute sway. Anxious to 
become the wife of the emperor, she 
persuaded Nero first to murder his mother 
Agrippina (59), who was opposed to such 
a disgraceful union, and next to divorce 
and shortly afterwards put to death his 
innocent and virtuous wife Octavia (62). 
Sho then became the wife of Nero. In 
65 Poppaea, while pregnant, was killed 
by a kick from her brutal husband. 

S&bini, one of the most ancient and 
powerful of the peoples of central Italy. 
They were a people of simple and virtuous 
habits, faithful to their word, and imbued 
with religious feeliug. They were a 
migratory race, and a whole generation 
sometimes migrated as a rel^ous act. 
With the exception of the Sabines In 
Lucania and Campania, they never 
attained a high degree of civilization; 
but they were always distinguished by 
their love of freedom. The Samnites 
were the most powerful of the Sabine 
peoples, (jSee Samnium.) Tho Sabines 
formed one of the elements of which the 
Roman people was composed. In the 
time of Romulus, so the legend says, a 
portion of the Sabines, after the rape 
of their wives an daughters, became 
incorporated with tho Romans, and the 
two peoples were united into one under 
the general name of Quirites. The 
remainder of tho Sabini proper, who were 
less warlike than tho Samnites and 


Sahellians, were finally subdued by M’. 
Gurius Dentatns, 290 n.c., and received 
tho Roman franchise, suie suffragio 
( ~ without the vote). 

Sabinus: 1. Flavius, brother of the 
emperor Vespasian, governed Moesia for 
seven years during the reign of Claudius, 
and held the ofllco of praefectns urbi 
during the last eleven years of Nero’s 
reign. He was removed from this office 
by Galba, but was replaced in it on the 
accession of Otho, who was anxious to 
conciliate Vespasian. He continued to 
retain the dignity under Vitellius. 
During the struggle for the empire 
l>etween Vespasian and Vitellius, Sabinus 
took refuge in the Capitol, where he was 
attacked by the Vitellian troops. In 
the assault the Capitol was burnt to the 
ground, Sabinus was taken prisoner, and 
put to death by the soldiers in tho 
presence of V’^itelliiis, who endeavoured 
in vain to save liis life. Sabinus was a 
man of distinguished reputation, and of 
unspotted character. 2. Mahukit^s, was 
a distinguished jurist in the time of 
Tiberius. TheSabinian school was named 
after him. 

Sabrina, the river Severn. 

S&cae, numerous and powerful Scythian 
nomad tribe. They excelled as cavalry, 
and as archers. The name of the Sacae 
is often used loosely for the Scythians in 
general. 

S&cer Mons, hill in tho country of the 
Sabines, 3 miles from Rome, to which the 
plebeians repaired In their celebrated 
secessions. 

Saoramentum, the Roman military 
oath of allegiance. The term was also 
applied to money paid into court by the 
parties to an impending action. 

Sacra Via, principal street in Rome, 
ran from the valley between the Caelian 
and Ksquiline hills, through the arch of 
Titus, and post tho Forum Romanum, to 
the Capitol. 

Saorlportus, small place in Latium, of 
uncertain site, memorable for tho victory 
of Sulla over the younger Marius, 82 b.c. 

Sadyattes^ king of Lydia, succeeded his 
father Ardys and reigned 629-617 B.c. 
He waged war with the Milesians for six 
years. 

S&guntum (Murviedro), in Spain; its 
siege by Hannibal, 219 b.c., was the 
immediate cause of the second Punic 
War. 

Saitis, surname of Athena, under which 
she Iiad a sanctuary on Mt. Pontinus, 
near Lerna, in Argofis. 

S&l&ola, Roman goddess of spring 
water, the wife of Neptune. When the 
latter was identified with Poseidon, she 
in turn was identified with Amphitrite. 

S&l&mis, island off the W. coast of 
Attica, from which it Is separated by a 
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narrow rhannol. Tt forms Uio S. homi- 
<iarv of Uio bay of li^lciiais. Its greatest 
length, from N. to S., is about 10 miles, 
it is said to have been called SalaTiiis 
from a daughter of Asopus, of this name. 
It was colouizcd by the Aeacidae of 
Aegina. Telamon, the son of Aoae.ns, 
lied thither after the murder of his half- 
i)rother Thocus, and became sovereign of 
the island. .11 is son Ajax aceompanied 
the (ireeks with twelve Salaminian ships 
to the Trojan Whir. Salamis continued 
an independent state till about the 
beginning of the fortieth Olympiad (620 
B.C.). After a long struggle it then fell 
into the hands of the Megarians, but the 
Athcidans finally Ufok possession through 
a stratagem of Solon ((f.v.), and it ht ca.mo 
one of the Attic demi. it eontiiined to 
belong to Athens till the time of Oas- 
sander, when its inhabitants voluntarily 
surrendered it to the Macedonians, 318. 
The Athenians recovered the island in 232 
through A rat ns, and punished the Sala- 
miniaiiH for their desertion to the Mare- 
<lonian8. The old city of Salami.s stood 
on the S. side of the island, opposite 
Aogina; but this was afterwards deserted, 
and a now city of the same name built on 
the E. coastopx>o8ite Attica, on asmall bay 
now ealh'd Avibelakia. At tlie extriunity 
of the S. promontory forming this hay was 
the small island of Psyttalia {Lypso- 
kuiali), which is about a mile long, and 
from 200 to 300 yards wide. Salamis is 
chiefly memorahle on account of the 
great battle fought oft its coast, in which 
the Persian fleet of Xerxes w’as defeated 
by the Greeks, 480 b.c. 

Salapia (Sdljri), ancient town of Apnlia, 
In the district JJaunia, w’as situated y. of 
Bipontnm, on a lake nanmd after it. It 
is not mentioned till the second Punic 
War, wi)cn it revolted to Hannibal after 
the battle of Cannae, bnt it subsequently 
surrendered to the Romans, and delivered 
to the latter the Carthaginian garrison. 

S&l^ia Via, Homan road, whleli ran 
from the Porta Salaria through Fidenae, 
Reate, and Ascuhim I'icenum, to 
Castrum Truentinum, and thence along 
the coast to Ancona. 

Salassi, x>oople of Gallia Transpad ana, 
in the valley of the Duria. regarded as a 
branch of the Salyos or Salluvii, in Gaul. 
Their chief town was Augusta Praetoria 
(Aohia). 

S&lernum {Salerno), ancient town in 
Campania, at the innermost corner of the 
Sinus I'acstanus, situated on a hill near 
the coast. It was made a Roman colony, 
194 n.c. 

S&lli (‘jumpers’), patrician priests of 
Mars, who performed their rites dm’Ing 
the festivals of Mars (Quinquatnis and 
Armilnstrliim) in March and October. 

S&llnae (‘salt-works’), the name of 
several towns which possessed salt-works 
in their vicinity. 1. Town In Britain, 
on the E. coast. In the S. part of I^incoln- 
shire. 2. Town of the Suetrii, in the 
Maritime Alps in Gallia Narbononsis, E. 


of Roll. 3. {Torre ddlc Saline), i>laeo on 
the coast of Apulia, near SaJapia. 4. 
Id ace In Picenum, on the river Sanmis 
{Saltno). 5. {Torda), place in Dacia,. 
0. Salinat: Hkrculkae, near Hercula¬ 
neum, in Campania. 

Salinator, M. Livliis, consul 219 n.r., 
with L. Aemilius Paulus, curried on war 
along with his colleague against the 
Illyrians. On their return to Hmue, both 
consuls w'ere brought to trial on the 
charge of having unfairly divided the 
booty among the soldiers. Divius was 
ctmdemned, and took Ins disgrace so imieh 
to heart that lie retired to his estate. In 
210 the consuls comiielled him to return 
to the city, and in ‘207 ho was eleePid 
consul a second time with C. Claudius 
Nero. With liis oolloague he defeated 
Hasdruhal on tlie Motaurus. Next year 
(20(5) Livius was stationed in Etruria, as 
Xiroconsul. with an army, and his 
imiierium wujs prolonged for two sncees- 
sive years. In 204 ho was censor with 
his forme^r colleague in the consulship, 
Claudius Nero, and Imposed a tax upon 
salt, in consequence of wliich ho received 
the surname of Salinator. 

Sallustius, pracfectus xwaetorio under 
the emperor .1 uliau, with whom he was on 
terms of friendship. Sallustius was a, 
heathen, but dissuaded the emperor 
from persecuting the Christians. He was 
probably the author of an extant treatise 
On the Gods and the Unirerse,. If so, lie 
was attached to the doctrines of the Neo- 
Xilatonisls. The treatise has sometimes, 
on insufficient grounds, been attributed 
to iSallustiiis, a Cynic philosopher of the 
fifth century. It has been edited, with 
translation and prolegomena, by A. 1). 
Nock (1926). See also G. Murray, Five 
Stayer of Greek Religion (1925). 

Sallustius Crispus, C., Roman historian, 
belonged to a plebeian family, and was b. 
86 B.O., at Arriiternum, in the country of 
the Sabines. He was quaestor c. 59, and 
tribune of the plebs in .32, the year in 
which Clod ins was killed by Milo. In his 
tribunate he joined the popular party, 
and took an a<;tive part in ox>posing Milo. 
Ill 50 Sallust w'as expelled from the 
senate by the censors, T'robably because 
he belonged to Caesar’s party. In the 
next year liis rank was restored on his 
appointment as quaestor by Caesar. In 
the civil war he followed Caesar. In 47 
we find him praetor elect. Ho nearly 
lost his life in a mutiny of some of Caesar’s 
trooi>s in Campania, who had been led 
thither to pass over into Africa. He 
accompanied Caesar In hla African wai* 
(46), and was left by Caesar as the 
governor of Numidia, in which capacity 
he is charged with having enriched 
himself by unjust means. Ho became 
immensely rich, as was shown by the 
expensive gardens which he formed 
{horti Salluatiani) on the Quirinalis. He 
retired into privacy after he returned from 
Africa, and passed quietly through the 
troublesome period after Caesar’s death. 
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He d> in 34, about four years before the 
battle of Actiiim. The story of liis 
luarryiiiK Cieijro’H wife, Terentia, onght 
to be rejec'.ted. It was probably not till 
aft(fr bin rtJturn from Africa that 8allu.st 
wrote his liistorical works, namely, the 
JJelluvi CaiilithaCy a history of the con¬ 
spiracy of Catiline during the consulship 
of Cicero, 03; the Bcllurn Juf/urthinumy 
the history of tlio war of the liomans 
against .Tugiirtha, king of Nuinidia; and 
the Ilist(n'iarum LUrri guinque. This 
last work is lost, with the exception of 
fragments. Besides these there are 
attributed to Sallust J)une Epifttolae de 
J&publica ordinandfiy and a Declanwfio 
in CHceronem. His language is generally 
cone,iso and perspicuous: perhaps his love 
of brevity may have caused the amhigidty 
til at is sometimes found in his sentences, 
lie also affected archaic words, lie has, 
however, probably the merit of being tlio 
first Homan who wrote what is usually 
ealled history. Sec edition and trans¬ 
lation by ,1. C. Rolfe in the Loob liihrary. 

Salm5ne or Salmdnia, town of Elis, in 
the district l‘isatis, on the river Enipens, 
said to iiave been founded by SahnouoiiK. 

Salmdneus, sou of Aeolus, and brother 
of Sisyphus. He originally lived in 
Thessaly, but emigrated to Elis, where he 
built the town of rialmone. He deemed 
himself eiiiial to Zeus, and ordered sacri¬ 
fices to bo oifered to himself. Ho even 
imitated the thundiT and lightning of 
Zeus, tmt the father of the gods killed 
liiin with his thunderbolt, destroyed his 
town, and punislied liim in the lower 
world. 

Salmydessus, town of Thrace, on the 
coast of the Euxino, S. of the promon¬ 
tory Thynias. TJie name was originally 
applied to the whole coast from this pro¬ 
montory to the entrance of the Bosporus. 

, Salo (Jalon), tributary of the I herns, in 
Oeltihcria, wliich flowed by Bilbilis, the 
birthplace of Alartial. 

Salus, Homan goddess. First, UvS the 
personification of health she answers 
closely to the Greek Ilygieia, and w^as 
represented in works of art with the same 
attributes. Secondly, she represents 
prosperity In general. In a third sense 
she is the goddess of the public welfare 
(Salus publica or Bomana). In this 
capacity a temple was vowed to her in 
the year 307 u.o., by tlie censor C. Junius 
Bubulcus, ou the Quirinal hill, wliich wais 
afterwards decorated with paintings by 
C. Fabius Pic tor. She was worshipped 
publicly on 30th April, in conjunction 
with Pax, Concordia, and Janus. Salus 
was represented, like Fortuna, with a 
rudder, a globe at her feet, and some¬ 
times in a sitting posture, pouring from a 
jiatera food for a serpent which winds 
round an altar. 

Salvlus Julianus, one of the greatest of 
Roman jurists. He was born near 
Hadrurnotuin in Africa c. a.d. 100. His 
reputation was already groat when he 
was commanded by Hadrian to revise the 


praetorian edict. Under that emperor 
and his sucoesHor Salvius filled many 
public oltices. He d. c. ltd). He wrote 
several legal works, ami is quoted exten¬ 
sively in the Digest. See A. Uuarino, 
Salvius Julianus (1046). 

Salvlus Otho. Otho. 

Saiyes or Salluvii, celebrated Ligurian 
tribe, inhabited the S. coast of Gaul from 
tlie Rhone to tJie Maritime Alps. Tiiey 
were troublesome neighbours to Massilia. 
They were subdued by the Romans in 
123 B.c. after a long struggle, and the 
colony of Aquae 8extiae was founded in 
their territory by the consid Sex tins. 

Sanmium, country in the centre of 
Italy. Tlie Samnites were an offshoot 
of the Sabines, wiio emigrated from tlieir 
country before the foundation of Rome, 
ami settled in the country afterwards 
called Sainnium. (See Sabini.) The 
.Samnites were distinguished for their 
love of freedom. Issuing from their 
mountain fastnesses, they overran a 
great part of Camjiania; and it was 
in consoquouce of Capua applying to 
the Romans for nssistaiieo against the 
Samnites that war broke out between the 
two peoidca in 343 h.c. The war which 
commenced in 343 continneii with few 
interruptions for the space of fifty-three 
years. (See Skntinum.) Tlio civ Li war 
between Marius and Sulla gave them 
hopes of recovering their independence; 
hut they were defeated by Sulla before 
the gates of Rome (82). Their towns 
wore laid waste, the inhabitants sold as 
slaves, and their place supplied by Roman 
colonists. 

Samos, island in the Aegaean Sea, 
lying in that portion of it called the 
Icarlan Sea, off the coast of Ionia. The 
Samians early acijuired such power at 
sea that, besides obtaiuing possession of 
parts of the opposite coast of Asia, they 
founded many colonies. After a trans¬ 
ition from the state of a heroic monarchy, 
through an aristocracy, to a democracy, 
the island became subject to the most 
distinguislied of the s(j-called tyrants, 
Polycrates (g.v.) (532 B.r.), under whom 
its power and splendour reached their 
highest pitch. At this t>eriod the 
Samians had oorameircial relations with 
Egypt, and they obtained from Amassis 
the i>rivilege of a separate temple at 
Naucratis, The Samians now became 
subject to the I^ersian empire, ander 
which they were governed by tyrants, 
with a brief interval, until tlie battle of 
Mycale, wliich made them independent, 
470 B.c. They now joined the Athenian 
confederacy, of which they continued 
independent members until 441 b.c., 
when an opportunity arose for reducing 
them to entire subjection and depriving 
them of their fleet, which was effected by 
Pericles after an obstinate resistance of 
nine months' duration. In the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War Samos held firm to Athens* 
Transferred to Sparta after the battle of 
Aegospotami, 404, it was soon restored 
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hancod by its beautiful colouring. The 
sarcophagus was found at Sldon. See 
P. Gardner, Grammar of Greek Art^ pp. 
94,113. (^VfiFig. 28,) 

Sardinia, island in the Mediterranean, 
is in the shape of a i)arallolograra, up¬ 
wards of 140 nautical miles in length 
from N. to S., with an average breadth of 
00. It was regarded by the ancients 
as the largest of th(i Mediterranean is¬ 
lands, and tins opiidon is correct: since 
Sardhiia is a little larger than Sicily. A 
chain of luountuins runs along the whole 
of the P. side of the island from N. to S., 
occupying about one-third of its surface. 
These mountains were called by the 
ancients insani IMontes. Sardinia was 
fertile, but was not extensively culti¬ 
vated, in consequence of tiie uncivilized 
character of its inhabitants. Still the 
plains in the W. and S. parts of the island 
produced a quantity of corn, exported 
to Home (;very year. Among the 
pro<lucts of the island was the Sardonia 
hcrl/d, a poisonous plant. The fatal 
coLivulsions, caused by eating it, distorted 
the mouth so that the person appeared to 
laugh, though in ]jahi; hence the well- 
known risiis sardonicas. This deriva- j 
tion of ‘sardonic’ is, however, dubious. | 
Sardinia possesses many pr«.>cious metals, 
cspecdally silver, the mines of wliich were 
worked in antiquity to n great extent. 
There were likewise numerous mineral 
spi'ings; an<l largo quantities of salt wore 
manufactured on the W. and S. coasts. 
The population of Sardinia was mixed, 
it appears that Phoenicians, Tyrrhenians, 
and Garthaginians settled 1ti the island 
at d i tferent periods. Sardinia was known 
to the Greeks as early as 500 it.c., since 
we hud that llistiaeus of Miletus promised 
Darius that he would render the island 
of Sa.rdf) tributary to his f)ower. It was 
conquered by the Carthaginians c. 500 
B.C., and continued in their possession 
till the end of the first Punic War. 
fc^horUy after this event, the Romans ] 
availed themselves of the tlaugerous war ' 
which the Cartliaginiajis were carrying on 
against their mercenaries in Africa, to 
take possession of Sardinia, 238 ii.c. 
It was formed into a lioman province in 
227 jointly with Corsica under the 
government of a praetor; but it was not 
till after many years and numerous 
revolts that tlio Inhabitants submitted to 
the Homan dominion. Sardinia became 
a separate province under the empire. 
It continued to belong to the Roman 
empire till the fifth century, when it was 
taken possession of by the Vandals. 

Sardis, ancient city of Asia Minor, and 
the capitjxl of the great Lydian monarchy. 
It was surrounded by a triple wall, and 
contained the palace and treasury of the 
Lydian kings. At the downfall of the 
Lydian empire it resisted all the attacks 
of Cyrus, and was only taken by surprise. 
Under the Persian and Greco-SjTlan 
empires, Sardis was the residence of the 
satrap of Lydia. The rise of Porgamus 


diminished its Importance; but under the 
Romans it was a considerable city, and 
the seat of a conventua juridicus. In 
the reign of Tiberius it was destroyed by 
an earthquake, but was restored by the 
oinpcror’s aid. It was an early seat of the 
Christian religion, and one of the seven 
churclios of the province of Asia to which 
St. John addressed the Apocalypse; but 
the apostle’s language implies that the 
church at Sardis had already sunk into 
decay (Rov. lil. 1 ff.). In the wars of 
the Middle Ages the city was destroyed. 
The chief cult of Sardis was that of Cyhele, 
the ruins of whose temT>lo are still visible. 

Sarm&tia (tlie K. part of Poland^ and S. 
part of Uuasia), a name first used by 
Mida for part of N. Europe and Asia 
extending from the Vistula and the 
Sannatici Montes ou the W., to the Rha 
( Volga) on the E.; bounded on the S. and 
S.W. by Paunonia and Dacia, and, 
further, by the Euxine, and beyond it by 
Mt. Caucasus. In the N. it extended as 
far as the Baltic. Part of it was in- 
liabited by the Sarmatae, but the greater 
part was i>eoplcd by Scythian tribes. 

Sarmaticao Portae (Pass of Dariel), the 
central pass of the Caucasus, leading 
from Iberia to Ksarrnatia. 

Sarmatici Montes (part of the Car- 
paihian Moiiittains), a range of moun¬ 
tains in central Europe, extending from 
the sources of the Vistula to the Danube, 
between Germany on the W. and Sar- 
matia on the E. 

S&r6nicus Sinus (G. of Aegiiia), a bay 
of the Aogaean Sea lying between Attica 
and Argolis. 

SarpSdon. Son of Zeus and Earopa, 
and brother of Minos and Rhadamanthus. 
Being involved in a qutirrel with Minos 
about Miletus, he took refuge with Cilix 
(see Cilicia), whom ho assisted agahist 
the Lycians. He became king of the 
Lycians, and Zeus granted him the privi¬ 
lege of living three generations. Accord¬ 
ing to some accounts Sarpedon was 
allowed to live for six generations: this 
was most probably to account for his 
Cretan connection. In the Trojan War 
he was an ally of the Trojans, dis¬ 
tinguished by his valour, but was slain 
by Patroclus (Homer, Jliady xvl). 

I Sarsliia (Sarsina), ancient town of 
Umbria, on the river Sapls, subsequently 
a Roman municipium, celebrated as the 
birthplace of Plautus. 

Sassanidae, the name of a dynasty 
which reigned in Persia from a.d. 224 to 
651, 1. Artaxerxes (the Ardishir or 

Ardshir of the Persians), the founder of 
the dynasty, reigned a.d. 224-41. He 
was a son of one Babek, an inferior 
oiflccr. Artaxerxes had served with 
distinction in the army of Artabanus, the 
king of Parthia, was rewarded with 
ingratitude, and took revenge in revolt. 
Ho claimed the throne on the plea of 
being descended from the ancient kings of 
Persia, the progeny of the great Cyrus. 
The people supported him, as he declared 
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himself the champion of the nncioiit 
Persian religion. In 224 Artal)aimH was 
•defeated in a decisive battle; and Arta- 
xerxos assiimod the national title of ‘ King 
of Kings.’ One of hlfl first legislative 
acts was the restoration of the religion 
of Zoroaster and the worship of lire. 
Having sncoeeded In esta.blishing his 
aiitliority at home, Artaxerxes demanded 
from the emperor Alexander Heverus the 
immediate cession of all those portions of 
the Roman empire that had belonged to 
I'ersia in the time of Cyrus and Xerxes, 
that is, the whole of the Roman posses¬ 
sions in Asia, as well as Egypt. An 
immediate war was the conseQuenee. 
After a severe contest, peace was restored, 
sliortly after the murder of Alexander in 
2 : 17 , eacli nation retaining the possessions 
AN'hich they held before the breaking out of 
the war. See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
chap. viii. 2. Sapor I (Shapur), son and 
siH'ccssor of Artaxerxes T, reigned 241- 
273. He carried on war first against 
Gordian, and afterwards against Valerian. 
Tlie latter emperor was defeated by Sapor, 
taken prisoner, and kept in captivity for 
the rcraaind(T of his life. After the 
capture of Valerian, Sapor conquered 
Syria, destroyed Antioch, and having 
made himself master of the passes in the 
Taurus, laid Tarsus in ashes, and took 
(yaesurea. His further progress wfis 
stopped by Odenathus and Zenobia. 
3. IIORMiwDAS I (Uorimix), son of tlie 
preceding, who reigned only one year, 
and d. 214:. 4, Vakanes or Vakaraneh 

I (Rabram or Haharam), son of Horrnis- 
das I, reigned 274-7, He carried on wars 
against Zenobia and, after her captivity, 
was involved in a contest with Aurelian. 
.'>. Varanes II (Hahram), sou of Varanes 

I, reigned 277-04. He was defeated by 

■Cams, who took both Selcucia and 
Ctesiphon, and his dominions were only 
saved by the sudden death of Cams 
(283). (1. Vakanes III (Hahram), elder 

son of Varanes II. died after a reign of 
eight months, 204. 7. Nahhes (Narsi), 

younger son of Varanes 11, reigned 204- 
303. He carried on a formidable war 
against the emperor Diocletian; but in 
the second campaign Narses was tlefeated 
with great loss. In 303 Narses abdicated 
in favour of his son, and died soon after¬ 
wards. 8. Hormisdas II (Hormuz), 
son of Narses, reigned 303-10. 0. Sapor 

II PosTUMUS (Shapur), son of Hormisdas 

II, was born after the death of his father. 
He reigntMi 310-81. His reign was 
signalized by a cniel persecution of the 

'‘Ciiristians. He carried on a successful 
war for many years against Constantins II 
and his successors. ISapor has been sur- 
named ‘the Great,* and no Persian king 
ever had caused such terror to Rome as 
this monarch. Sapor was succeeded by 
• eighteen princes of the same dynasty; 
but in 651 Yesdigerd III, the last king, 
was defeated and slain by Kaleb, general 
of the Khalif Abu-Bekr. Persia then 
r became a Mohammedan cotmtry. 


Saturnalia, a Roman festival in honour 
of SaturnuB. This favourite ‘holiday’ 
began on 17th December ajid lasted seven 
days; doubtless our Obristmas revels are 
a survival of the Saturnalia. 

Saturnia, an ancient name of Italy. 
See Italia. 

S&turninus; 1. One of the Thirty 
Tyrants, wiis a genera] of Valerian, by 
whom he w'as much beloved. Disgusted 
by the debauchery of Gallienus, ho 
accepted from the soldiers the title of 
enjperor, but was X‘ut to death by the 
troops. Who could not endure the stern- 
nesa of his discipline. 2. A native of 
Gaul, and an able ollicer, was appointed 
by Aurelian commander of the eastern 
frontier, and was ]>roclain)ed emperor at 
Alexandria during the reign of Prohus, 
by whose soldiers ho was ev entually slain. 

Saturninus, L. Appuleiiis, Homan 
demagogue, was quaestor, 104 B.c., and 
tribune of the plebs for tlio first time, 
103. During this, liis first tribunate, ho 
introduced a lex frumentaria. He en¬ 
tered into alliance with Marins, and 
acquired great T)opn]arity. He became a 
<*andidnte for tlio tribunate for tlie second 
time, 100, and obtained it by the murder 
of his rival. As soon as he bad entered 
upon office he brought forward an 
agrarian law, wliicli led to tlio banishment 
of Motolliis Numidiims, Saturninus pro- 
imsed other popular measures, such as 
a law for founding new colonies in Sicily, 
Acliaia, and Macedonia. In the eomitia 
for the election of the magistrates for 
the following year, Saturninus obtained 
the tribunate for tlie third time. At the 
same time there was a stniggle for the 
consulship lietwoen Glaucia and Mem- 
miuH, and as tlie latter seemed likely to 
carry Ids election, Saturninus and Glaucia 
hired some rufhans who murflered him 
openly in the eomitia. This last act 
produced a reaction against Saturninus 
and ills associates. Tlio senate declared 
them pulilic enemies, and ordered the 
consuls to put them down by for<?e. 
Marins was unwilling to act against his 
friends, but he had no alternativo. 
Driven out of the Forum, Waturninus, 
Glaucia, and the quaestor Saufeius took 
refuge iii the Capitol, but the partisans of 
the senate cut off the pipes whi<‘h supplied 
the Capitol with water. Unable to hold 
out any longer, they surrendered to 
Marius. As soon as they descended from 
the Capitol, Marius placed them for 
security in the Curia Hostilla, hut the 
mob pulled off the tiles of the senate- 
house, and pelted them with the tiles till 
they died. 

Saturnlus, that is, *a son of Saturnus,* 
and accordingly used as a surname of 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. For the 
same reason the name of Saturnia is 
given both to Juno and Vesta. 

SAturnus, mythical king of Italy, 
w'hom the Romans identified with the 
Greek Cronos, and hence made the former 
the father of Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, and 
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Jnno. Some writers have remarked that 
there is in reality no resemhlajn^e between 
the attributes of tlie two deities. The 
resemblance, they arpfue, is much 
Htronj?er between Demoter and Saturn, 
for all that the Greeks ascribe to their 
Demeter ia ascribed by the Italians to 
Saturn. Saturnua was said to have 
derived his name from sowinp: («ero, 
s&vi, suJ-mn), and was reputed the intro¬ 
ducer of civilization and social order, 
which are inseparably connected with 
affrieulture. It should, however, be 
noted that he was more probably 
Ktruscan in origin: possibly an Etruscan 
versifuji of Cronos. His reign is con- 
{!eived to have been the golden ago of 
Italy. As agricultural industry is the 
8our(^e of wealth, his wife was Ops, the 
representative of plenty. The story ran 
that the god came to Italy in the reign of 
Janus l)y whom lie was hospitably 
received, and that he formed a settlement 
on the Capitoline hill, which was hence 
called the Saturnian hill. At the foot of 
that hill, on the road leading up to the 
Capitol, there stood in after times the 
temple of Saturn. 

Satyri, a class of beings in Greek 
mythology connected with the worship 
of Dionysus. They represent the lux¬ 
uriant vital powers of nature, especially 
iu the forests and hills. They are com¬ 
monly said to be the sons of Hermes 
and Iphthiina, or of the Naiades. The 
Satyrs are represented with the cliaracter- 
isties of a goat. In works of art they are 
shown at different stages of life; the older 
ones were commonly called Sileni (rj.v,) 
and the younger ones are termed Satyriscl. 
The Satyrs are always described as fond 
of wine (whence they often appear either 
with a cup or a thyrsus in their hand), and 
of every kind of sensual pleasure. They 
w’ore greatly dreaded by mortals. Later 
w’Titers, especially the Roman poets, con¬ 
found the Satyrs with the Italian Fauni, 
and reiiresent them with larger horns and 
goats' feet, although originally they were 
quite distinct kinds of beings. Ih'axiteles 
regarded his ‘Satyr’ as one of his most 
successful works. {See Fig. Jl.) 

S&tjUrus: 1. Comic actor at Athens, Is 
said to have given instructions to 
Demosthenes in the art of gesture In the 
course of a speech. 2. Peripatetic philo¬ 
sopher and historian, wlio lived in the 
time of Ptolemy Philopator. He wrote a 
collection of biographies, including lives 
of Philip and Demosthenes, I’our pages 
of his Life of Euripides was discovered 
at Oxyrhynchns in 1911. It is in the 
form of a dialogue. 

Sauroetdnos, ‘lizard-slayer/ an epithet 
of Apollo. 

Saxa, DScIdlus, native of Celtfbcria, 
and originally one of Caesar’s soldiers, 
eventually accompanied Antony to the 
east, and was made by him governor of 
Syria. Here he was defeated by the 
younger Labienus and the Parthians, 
and was slain (40 B.c.). 


Sax5nes, powerful people In Germany, 
who originally dwelt in the H. part of the 
Cimbrio Chersonesns, between the rivers 
Albis {Elbe) and Chalusns (Trave), in the 
mo<lern Holstein. They first occur in 
history in a.d. 286, and afterwards appear 
at the head of a confederacy of German 
people, who united under the general 
name of Saxons, and who occupied the 
country between the Elbe, the Rhine, the 
Lippe, and the Nortli Sea. A portion of 
the Saxons, w^ith the Angll and Jutes, 
conquered Britain about the middle of 
the fifth century. See R. H. Hodgkin, 
History of the A nolo-Saxons (1930). 

Soaeva, Cassius, centurion in Caesar’s 
army, who distinguished himself by hia 
valour at the battle of Dyrrhaehinm. 

Scaev5la, the name of a family of the 
MueJa gens. 1. C. Mucius Scaevola. 
When King Porsena was blockading 
Rome, C. Mneiiis went out of the city 
with the intention of killing him. {See 
Porsena.) Mucins received the name of 
Scaevola, or ‘left-handed,’ from the 
circumstance of the loss of his right hand. 

2. P. Mucius Scaevola, tribune of the 
plehs, 141; praetor, 136; and consul, 133. 
in 131 he succeeded bis brother Mucianus 
as pontifex maxirnns. Scaevola was 
distinguished for his knowledge of the Jus 
Pontilieium. His fame as a lawyer is 
recorded by Cicero in several passages. 

3. Q. Mttcius Scaevola, the augur, 

I married the daughter of O. Laelius, the 

friend of Scipio Afrlcanns the younger, 
lie was tribune of theplebs, 128; plebeian 
aedile, 125, and as praetor was governor 
of the province of Asia in 121. He was 
prosecuted after his return from his pro¬ 
vince for the offence of repetundaSt in 120, 
by T. AJbucius, but was acquitted. He 
w'as consul, 117. He lived at least to the 
tribunate of P. Sulpicius Rufus, 88. 
Cicero, who was b. in 106, informs us that 
after he had put on the toga virllis, his 
father took him to Scaevola, who was 
then an old man, and that he kept close 
to him in order to profit by his remarks. 
After his death Cicero became a pupil of 
Q. Mucius Scaevola, the pontifex. The 
augur was distinguished for his knowledge 
of the law; but none of his writings are 
recorded. He is one of the speakers in 
the treatise De Orainre, in the Laelius^ 
and in the De Hcjmblica (i. 12). See A. S. 
Wilkins, Introduction to the De Oratore^ 
i, pp. 21-6. 4. Q. Mucius Scaevola, 

pontifex maximns, son of No. 2, was 
tribune of the plebs, 106; cumle aedile, 
104, and consul, 95. with Licinius Crassus, 
the orator, as his oolleaguo. After hLs 
consulship Scaevola was proconsul of 
Asia, in which capacity he gained the 
esteem of the people under his govern¬ 
ment. Subsequently he was made 
pontifex maximns. He lost his life in 
the consulship of C. Marius the younger 
and Cn. Papirius Carbo (82), having been 
proscribed by the Marian party. See 
Cicero, Ep. ad Atticum^ ix. 15, sect. 2. 
The virtues of Scaevola are recorded by 
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Cicero, who. after the death of the aujarur, ordinary splendour. In 5f) he was 
continued his studies under the ponti- praetor, and in the following year 
fcx. lie w^as a man of the highest governed the province of Sardinia, which 
cliaractcr. He is the first Homan to he plundered. On his return to Itonie he 
whom we can attribute a scientitlc and was accused of the crime of repetundae. 
systematic imndling of the Jus Civile, He was defended by Cicero, Hortensius, 
whicii he aeeomplished in a work in and others, and was acquitted. Ho was 
eighteen books. accused again in 52, under OouiTK'y’s 

Scamander, the^ celebrated river of the new law against amfntus and tv'OS 

Troad. As a mythological personages, condemned. 3. M. Afmilitjs ^(jaurus. 
the river god was called Xantiius by tlie son of No. 2, and Mncia, the former wife of 
gods. l^ompey the triumvir, and consequently 

Scamandrius, son of Hector and Andro- the haif-hrotiier of .Sex. rompey. He 
mache, whom the peoi)lc of Troy called accompanied the hitter intf) Asia, after 
Astyanax, because his father was the the defeat of his fleet in Sicily, i)Ut 
protector of the city of Troy. betrayed liiin into the hands of the 

ScaptS Hyle, also called Scaptcsyle, a generals of M. Antonins, iu 35. 4. 

small tow'u on the coast of Thrace, Mamickctts AFAfiLiirH SciAUKiJiS, son of 
opposite Thasos. Its gold mines wore No. 3, was a distinguished orator and 
workifd by the Thasiane. Thucydides poet, but dissolute. Being accused of 
hero arranged the materials for his (freoson) under Tiverius, a.d. 34, 

history. he killed himself. 

Scdpfila, P. Ostorius, governor of ScSlftratus Campus, place in Rome, 
Britain from a.p. 47 to 50, defeated the close to the Porta Oolllua, whore vestals 
tribe of the Silurcs, took prisoner their who had broken their vows wore en- 
king, Caractacus, and sent him in chains tombed alive. 

to Rome. *S’ec Tacitus, xll. 31-9. SoSnitae (‘dwellers in tents’), the 

Soaurus, the name of a family of the general name used by tlio Greeks for the 
Aemilia gens. 1. M. Akmilius SCAtJurs, Bedouin tribes of Arabia Dcserta. 
raised his family from obscurity to the Scipto, the uamc of a patrician family 
highest rank among the Roman nobles, of the Cornelia gens, said to have been 
He was 5. in 1(53 u.c. Notwithstanding given to the founder of the family, 
his patrician descent, he at flrst thought bec'ause he served as a staff iu directing 
of carrying on some mean trade, like his his blind father. The family tomb of tlio 
father, but finally resolved to devote Scipios was discovered in 1780, and the 
himself to the study of eloqiicuce. He inscriptions and other curiosities are now 
served in the army, where he appears to deposited in the Museo Pio-Clementino 
have gained distinction. lie was curule at Home. 1. P. Corneliub Sctiuo, 
aedile in 123. He obtained the consul- niagistor equitum, 396 u.o., and consular 
ship in 115, when he carried on war with tribune, 395 and 394. 2. L. Corn. 

success against several alpine tribes. In Scipio, consul, 350. 3. P. Corn. Scipio 

112 he w’as sent at the head of an embassy Baubatfs, consul, 328, and dictator, 
to Jiigurtha; and in 111 he accompanied 306. Ho was also pontifex maximus. 
the consul L. Calpurnlus Bestia, as one of 4. L. Corn. Scipio Barbatus, the great- 
his legates, in the war against Jiigurtha. great-grandfather of the conqueror of 
Both he and the consul took bribes from Hannibal, consul, 298, when ho carried 
the Niimidiau king to obtain for him a on war against the Etruscans, and 
favourable peace, for which offence an defeated them near Volaterrae. 5. Cn. 
Indictment was brought forward by C. Corn. Scipio Asina, son of No. 4, was 
Mainillus, the tribune of the plebs; but consul, 260, In the flrst Punic War, and a 
though Scaurus had boon guilty, he con- second time in 264. 6. L. Corn. Scipio, 

trived to be appointed one of the three also son of No. 4, W’as consul, 259. He 
quacsltores who were elected for the drove the C^ai’thaginiaiis out of Sardinia 
purpose of prosecuting the criminals, and Corsica, defeating Haiino, the 
He thus secuj’(‘d himself, but was unable Carthaginian commander. He was 
to save ciny of his accomplices. In 109 censor In 268. 7. P. Corn. Scipio 

Scaurus was censor with M. Livius Abina, son of No. 5, was consul, 221, and 
Drusus. In his consulship he restored with his coUea^e M, Minucius Rufus, 
the Mlivian bridge, and constructed the subdued the Istri. 8. P. Corn. Scipio, 
Aemilian road. In 107 he was elected son of No. 6, was consul, with Ti. Sem- 
consul a second time, in iflace of L. pronius Longrus, in 218, the first year of 
Cassius Longinus. In the struggles the second Punic War. Ho encountered 
between the aristooratical and popular Hannibal, on his march into Italy, in 
parties, Scaurus was always a warm sup- Cisalpine Gaul; but the Romans were 
norU'r of the former. He d, c. 89. 2. defeated, the consul himself received a 

M. Aemilius Scaurus, eldest son of the severe wound, and was only saved from 

§ receding, and stepson of the dictator death by the courage of his young son, 
ulla, served under Pompey as quaestor Publius, the future conqueror of Han-, 
in the third Mlthridatic War. After this nibal. Scipio now retreated across the 
he commanded an army in the east. Tlcinus, crossed the Po also, first took up 
He was curulo aedile In 68, when he cele- his quarters at Placentia, and subse- 
brated the public games with extra- quontly withdrew to the hills on the left 
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bank of the Trobia. where he wan joined 
by ttui other consul, Scinpronius Longus. 
The latter resolved upon a battle. The 
result was the defeat of the lloroan 
army. In the following year (217), 
ycipio, whose Imperiuin had been pro¬ 
longed, crossed over into Spain, wiiere, 
with liis brother Cnaeus, ho made liead 
against the Carthaginians till 211, when 
they were defeated and slain. 9. On. 
Corn. Scupit) Calvlth, son of No. 6, and 
brotlier of No. S, was consul, 222, wdth 
M. Claudius Murcellua. 10. P. OoiiN. 
Scipio Atuuoanus Major, son of No. 8, 
was b. in 230. He was one of the greatest 
men of lionio. He is first mentioned in 
218 at the battle of the Ticinus, when he 
saved the life of his father, lie fought 
at Cannae two years afterwards (210), 
when lie was already a tribune of the 
soldiers, and was one of the few Roman 
officers who survived that fatal day. 
Ho was chosen along with Appius 
Claudius to command the remains of the 
army, which had taken refuge at Canu- 
slum; and it was owing to hla youthful 
heroism and presence of mind that the 
Roman nobles, who had thought of 
leaving Italy in despair, were prevented 
from carrying their rash project Into 
effect. He was already so pofiular that 
ho was elected aedile in 213, although 
he had not yet reached the legal age. In 
210, after the death of his father and 
uncle in Spain, Scipio, then barely 26, 
was chosen with enthusiasm to take the 
command in that country. His success 
was striking. In the first campaign 
(210) he took the important city of 
Carthago Nova, and in the course of the 
next three years he drove the Cartha¬ 
ginians entirely out of Spain. He 
returned to Rome in 206, and was elected 
consul for the following year (205). 
although he had not j^et filled the office of 
praetor. Ho was anxious to cross over 
at once to Africa, and to bring the contest 
to an end at the gates of Carthage; and 
obtained a fleet and army for that pur¬ 
pose. After spending the winter In 
Sicily, and completing all his preparations 
for the Invasion of Africa, he crossed over 
in the course of the following year. 
Success again attended his arms. The 
Carthaginians and their ally Syphax were 
defeated; and the former wore oompolled 
to recall Hannibal from Italy as the only 
hope of saving their country. The long 
struggle between the two peoples was at 
length brought to a close by the battle 
fought near the city of Zama on 19 th 
October 202, in which Scipio gained a 
decisive victory over Hannibal. Carthage 
had no alternative but submission: but 
the final treaty was not concluded till the 
following year (201). Scipio returned to 
Italy in 201, and entered Rome in 
triumph. The surname of Africanus 
was conferred upon him. He took no 
prominent part in public allairs during 
the next few years. He was censor in 
199 with P. Aeliua Paotus, and consul a 


second time in 194 with T. Sempronius 
Longus. In 193 he was one of the three 
oommissionerB who were sent to Africja 
to mediate between Masinissa and the 
Carthaginians; and in the same year he 
was one of the ambassadors sent to 
Antioch us at Kphesus, at whose court 
Haimlbal was then residing. In 190 
Africanus served as legate under his 
brother Lucius in the war against Anti- 
oclius tlio Great. Aft(*r their return, 
Lucius and subsequently Africanus 
himself were ficoused of having received 
j bribes from Antioehus, and of having 
appropriated to their own use part of the 
I money which had been paid by Antioehus 
to the Roman state. The successful issue 
of the prosecution of Lucius emboldened 
his enemies to bring the gr<?at Africanus 
himself before the people. It is doubtful 
whether a formal accusation was ever 
brought; but a famous story is told. 
According to this, his accuser was M. 
Naevius, the tribimo of the people, and 
the accusation was brought in 184. 
When the trial came on, and Africanus 
was summoned, he proudly reminded 
the people that this was the anniversary 
of the day on which he had defeated 
Hannibal at Zama, and called upon them 
to follow him to the Capitol, in order there 
to return thanks to the immortal gods, 
and to pray that they would grant the 
Roman state other citizens like himself. 
Scipio was followed by crowds to the 
Capitol. Having thus set all the laws at 
defiance, Scipio quitted Rome, and retired 
to his country seat at Lltemum. The 
tribunes wished to renew the prose¬ 
cution; but Gracchus wisedy persuaded 
them to let It drop. Scipio never 
returned to Rome. The year of his death 
is uncertain: probably 184. (See Fig. 
49.) 11. L. Corn. Scipio Asiaticus, 

also called Asagenes or Asiagenus, was 
the son of No. 8 and the brother of the 
great Africanus. He served under his 
brother In Spain; was praetor in 193, 
when he obtained the province of Sicily; 
and consul in 190, with C. Laelius. He 
defeated Antioehus at Mt. Sipylus in 
190. entered Rome in triumph in the fol¬ 
lowing year, and assumed the surname of 
Aslaticus. His accusation and con¬ 
demnation have been already related in 
the life of hie brother. 12. P. Corn. 
Scipio Africanus, elder son of the great 
Africanus, was prevented by his weak 
health from taking any part in public 
affairs, but he was a good orator, and 
wrote an historical work in Greek. 13. 
L. or Cn. Corn. Scipio Africanus, 
younger son of the great Africanus. He 
accompanied his father into Asia in 190, 
and was taken prisoner by Antioehus. 
14. L. Corn. Scipio Asiaticus, a des¬ 
cendant of No. 11, belonged to the 
Marian party, and was consul, 83, with 
C. Norbanus. 15. P. Corn. Scipio 
Aemilianus Africanus Minor, was the 
younger son of L. Aemllius Paulus, the 
conqueror of Macedonia, and was adopted 
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1)5^ P. Scipio (No. 12), the son of the con¬ 
queror of Hamiibal. He was b. c. 185. 
In his 17tJi year he accompanied his 
father to Greece, and fought under him 
at ilie battle of l^ydna, 16S. Scipio 
<lo vote(i himself with ardour to literature, 
and foriTied an intimate friendship with 
l^olybius and Panaetins, and with the 
poets Lucilius and Terence. He is said 
to have assisted the latter in the com¬ 
position of his comedies. His friendship 
witJi Lacliim has heen immortalized by 
Cicero’s celebrated treatise tmtitled 
LaeAius, sine de Amicitia. Scipio first 
served in Spain with groat distinction as 
military trii)nno under the consul L. 
LucuUus in 151. On tlie breaking out of 
the third Punic War in 149 he accom- 
I)anied tlie Homan army to Afriiai, again 
with the rank of military tribune. Hy 
his bravery and military skill he repaired 
the mistakes of the consul Manilius, whose 
army on one occasion ho saved from 
destruction. He rtiturned to Homo in 
148, and had already gained such popu¬ 
larity that when he became a candidate 
for Hie acdilesln’p for tlio following year 
(14 7) he w^as elected consul, although ho 
w’as only 37, and had not therefore 
attained the legal age. The senate 
assigned to liirn Africa as his province. 
Ho prosecuted the siege of (Carthage with 
the utmost vigour; and, in spite of a 
desperate resistance, captured it in the 
spring of 140. After reducing Africa to 
tlie form of a Roman province, Scipio 
returned to Home in the same year, and 
celebrated a sidendid triumph. In 142 
Scipio was censor, and he attempted to 
repress the hiximy and immorality of his 
contemporaries. In 139 Scipio was 
accused by Ti. Claudius Asellus of 
treason (majestas), but acquitted. The 
STieeches which he delivered on the 
occasion obtained great celebrity. It 
appears to have been after this event that 
Scipio was sent on an embassy to Egypt 
and Asia to attend to the Homan interests 
in those countries. The long continu¬ 
ance of the war in Spain again called 
Scipio to the consulship. He was ap¬ 
pointed consul in his absence, and had 
the province of Spain assigned to liim in 
134. His operations were attended with 
success; and in 133 he brought the war 
to a conclusion by the capture of the city 
of Numantia after a long siege. Ho now 
received the surname of Numantinus in 
addition to that of Airicanus. During 
Ills absence in Spain Tib. Gracchus had 
been put to death. Scipio was married 
to Soinpronia, the sister of the fallen 
tribune, but he had no sympathy with 
his reforms, and no sorrow for his fate. 
Upon his return to Rome in 132 he took 
the lead in opposing the popular party, 
and endeavoured to prevent the agrarian 
law of Tib. Graoehus from btdiig c.arriod 
Into effect. In the disputes that arose In 
consequence, he was accused by Garbo 
as the enemy of the people, and upon his 
again expressing his approval of the death 
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I of Tib. Gracchus, the people shouted out, 

‘ ‘ Down with the tyrant!' In the evening 
ho went home with the intention of 
oomposiug a speech for the following 
day; but next day he was found dead 
in hla room. He is supposed to have 
been murdered, and Cicero mentions 
Carbo as his assassin, lb. H. Ct)RN. 
Scipio Nasica, that is, ‘ Scipio with 
the pointed nose,* was the sun of On. 
Sc.ipio CalvuH, who fell in Spain in 
211 (No. 9). Ho is first mentioned in 
204 as a young man who was judged by 
the senate to be the best citizen in tbo 
state, and was tiioreforc sent to Ostia 
along with the Homan matrons to receive 
the statue of tlie Idaean Mother, which 
had been brought from I’cssinus. He w’as 
curule aedile in 190; praetor iu 194, when 
he fought with success in Farther Spain; 
and consul In 191, when he defeated the 
Doii, and triumphcfi over them on his 
return to Home. Scipio Nasica was a 
celebrated jurist, and a house was given 
him by the state in the Via Sacra, in order 
that he might be more easily consulted. 
17. P. Corn. Soirio Nahioa Corculum 
(‘the sagacit)n8’), son of No. 16, inherited 
a love of jurisprudence, and became so 
celebrated for his knowledge of tbo 
pontifical and civil law% that lie received 
the surname of Corculura. He was 
elected poutifex maximus iu 150. 18. 

P. Corn. Scipio Nask'a Serapjo, son of 
No. 17, is chiefly known as the loader of 
the senate in the murder of Tib. Gracchus. 
In couHcquence of his conduct on this 
occasion, Nasicu became an object of such 
detestation to tiio people that the senate 
found it advisable to send him on a pre¬ 
tended mission to Asia, although ho was 
pontifex maximus, and ought not, there¬ 
fore, to have quitted Italy. He did not 
vmnture to return to Rome, and died soon 
afterwards at Pergamimi. 

Sciron, a robber wlio infested the 
frontier between Attica and Megaris. 
Ho not only robbed the travellers who 
passed through the country, but com¬ 
pelled them on the Scironian rock to 
wash his feet, and kicked them into the 
sea while they were thus employed. At 
the foot of the rock there was a tortoise, 
which devoured the bodies of the robber’s 
victims. He was slain by Theseus. 

Sc611a» short lyrical poems, intended to 
be sung after dinner. They were in high 
favour in Athens. Several specimens are 
extant. 

Sodpas: 1. An Aotolian, who held a 
leading position among his countrymen 
at the period of the outbreak of the war 
with Philip and the Achaeans, 220 n.c.; 
in the first year of which he commanded 
the Aetolian array. After the close of 
the war with Philip he withdrew to Alex¬ 
andria. Here he was received wdth 
favour by the ministers of the young king, 
Ptolemy V, and was appointed to the 
command of the army against Antiochua 
the Great, but was unsuccessful. Not¬ 
withstanding this he continued in high 
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favour at the Kffyptian court; but havinff 
formed a plot in 196 to obtain by for<*e 
the chief administration of the kingdom, 
lie wan arrested and put to death. 2. A 
diatiiignished sculptor and andiitoct, was 
}i native of Paros, and ai>poarR to have 
belonged to a family of artists in that 
island. Bo f. from 395 to 350 b.o. lie 
w.'iH tiie architect of the temple of Atliona 
Ab^a at Toga, in Arcadia, wliicli was 
comrnericc^d soon after 394 b.c. He was 
one of the artists employed in executing 
1 ho bas-reliefs which decorated the 
frieze of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus 
in Caria. The most esH^cmed of all the 
works of Scoj»as, in antiquity, was his 
grt)up representing Achilles conducted to 
the island of Leuce by the divinities of 
1 hci sea.. See K. A. Neugebauer, iStudien 
tiller i^kopaa ( 1913 ). 

Sc 6 ti, a people mentioned, together 
with the Picti ( 7 .a.) by the later Komaii 
writers as <^ne of tiie chief tribes of the 
ancient (/alodonians. ri’hey dwelt in the 
S. of Scotland and in Ireland. 

Scriodnia, wife of Octaviamis, after¬ 
wards the emperor Augustus, liad been 
married twice before. 13y one of her 
foruKT husbands, \\ Scipio, she had two 
children: 1^. Sciplo. who was consnl, 
16 B.<\, and a daughter, Cornelia, who 
was married to Paulus Aemilius Lepidiis, 
ctmsor, 22 b,(\ Scribonia was the sister 
of L. ac.rihonius Libo, who was the 
fatbcir-in-law of Sex. Pompey. Augustus 
married her in 40, on the advice of 
Maecenas, because he was tiien afraid that 
Sex. Pomi)ey would form an alliance with 
Antony to criish him; but having renewed 
Ids alliance with Antony, Octaviari 
divorced her in tlie following year (39), 
on the very daj’’ on whioii slve had borne 
him a daughter, Julia, in order to marry 
Li via. Scribonia long survived her 
sci)aration from Cctavian. In a.d, 2 she 
accompanied, of her own accord, her 
daughter Julia into exile to the island of 
Pandataria. 

Scribonius Curio. Sec Cimro. 

Scriptores Historiae Augustae, six 
writers who compiled a dr.y, though 
useful, biography of the Homan emperors 
from Hadrian to Numorian (a.d. 117- 
284). See the edition and translation by 
1). Magie in the Loeb Library (1922-32). 

Scylax. of Caryanda in Caria, was sent 
by Darius llystaspis to explore the 
coast of Asia from the Indies to tlie lied 
Sea. There is still extant a Peri phis 
bearing the name of Sevlax, but wldch 
could not have been written by him. 

Soylla and Ch&rybdi«, the name of two 
rocks between Italy and Sicily. In the 
one nearest to Italy was a cave, in which 
dwelt Soylla, a daughter of Cratals. a 
fearful monster, barking like a dog, with 
twelve feet, and six long necks and heads, 
each of which contained three rows of 
sharp teeth. The opposite rock, which 
was much lower, contained an immense 
fig-tree, under which dwelt Chary bdis, 
who thrice every day swallowed down the 


waters of the sea, and thrice threw them 
up again. This is the Homeric account 
{Odyssey, xii. 73-110); but later tradi- 
tious give different accounts of fcJcylla's 
I)arontoge. Heracles is said to liave 
killed her, because she stole some of the 
oxen of Geryon; but Phorcys is said U) 
have resHu’ed her to life. Virgil {Aen. 
vi. 286) speaks of several Scyllae, and 
places them in the lower world. 

Scylla, daughter of King Niaus of 
Megara. See Nihus. 

Sc^ros, island in the Aegaean Sea, E. of 
Euboea. Here Thetis concealed her son 
A(diilles in woman's attire among tlio 
daughters of Lycomedcs, and hero also 
I’yrrhus, the son of Aeliilles by Deidamia, 
was brought up. 

Scythia, name applied to very different 
countries at different times. The Scythia 
of Herodotus comprises the S.E. parts of 
Europe, between the Carpathian moun¬ 
tains and the river Tamils (Don). The 
Scythians were a nomad people. They 
lived in covered wagons, which Aeschylus 
describes as ‘ lofty houses of wicker-work, 
on well-wheeled cliariots.’ Th(‘y kept 
large troops of horses, and were most 
expert in cavtdry exercises and archery; 
and hen<*e, as the Persian king Darius 
found, when he invaded their country 
(512 B.C.). it was almost irapossiblo 
for an army to act against them. They 
retreated, wagons and all. before the 
enemy, harassing him with their light 
cavalry, and leaving famine and exposure, 
in their bare steppes, to do the rest. A 
modification of their habits had, however, 
taken place before Herodotus described 
them. The fertility of the plains on the 
N. of the Euxine, and the intluenco of 
the (Jreek settlements at the moutii of 
the Borystbenes, and along the coast, 
had led the inhabitants of tills part of 
Scythia to settle down as cultivators of 
the soil, and had brought thorn into com¬ 
mercial and other relations with tlio 
Greeks. In later times the Scythiaus 
were gradually overjiowcre.d by the 
Sarmatians, who gave their name to the 
whole country. In writers of the time of 
the Roman empire the name of Sej-thia 
denotes the greater part of N. Asia. Of 
the people of this region nothing was 
known excei>t some names. See E. H. 
Minns, Scythians and Greeks (1913). 

So 3 )th 6 pdlis (O.T. Bethsban), city of 
Palestine, in the 8 .K. of Galilee, according 
to the usual division, but sometimes also 
reckoned to Samaria, sometimes to 
Decapolls, and sometimes to Coele-Syrla. 
It is often mentioned in O.T. history, in 
the time of the Maccabws, and under 
the Romans. It had a mixed population 
of Canaanltes, Philistines, and Assyrian 
settlers. Under the late Roman empire 
it became the seat of the archbishop of 
Palaestina Secunda, 

Segesta, the later Roman form of the 
town called by the Greeks Egosta or 
Aegesta, in Virgil Acesta; situated in the 
N.W. of Sicily, near the coast between 
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PanormuR and Dropanurn. It Is snid to 
have boon founded by the Trojans on two 
small rivers, to which tlu'y ffave the names 
of Hlmols and iScamander; heiico the 
Romans made it a colony of Aeneas. 

Seg:ovIa (Segovia), town of the Arevaei, 
on the road from Fiinerita to Cuesar- 
angriista. A mai^nilleent lloinan aque- 
duet is still (‘xtant at Seprovia. 

Sejanus, Aelius, was h. at Vulsinli, in 
Ktrnria, and was the son of Heins Htrabo, 
who was commander of the praetorian 
troops at the close of tlio reiRu of 
Augustus, A.D. 14. lie succeeded his 
father in this oornmand, and gained such 
intluence over Tiberius that ho made 
him his confidant. For many years he 
governed Tiberius; but not content with 
this high position, he formed the design of 
obtaining the imperial r»ower. AVilh this 
view he sought to make himself popular 
with the soldiers, and procured tho 
•oisoning of Drusus, the sou of Tiberius 
>y his wife Livin, whom he had si dueed. 
After Tiberius had shut himself up in tho 
island of Capreae^ H(;Janus had full scope 
for hJs machinations; and the death of 
Livia, the mother of Tiberius (29). w'as 
follow'od by the banishment of Agripiiina 
and her sons Nero and Drusus. Tiberius 
at last began to suspect the designs of 
.Sejanus, and sent Hertorlus Macro to 
Koine, with a commission to take com- 
maud of tho jiractorian cohorts. Macro, 
after assuring liirnself of the troops, and 
depriving Hejanus of liis usual guard, 
produced a letter from Tiberius to the 
senate In w’hich tho emperor expressed his 
apprehensions of Hejanus. The senate 
decreed his death, and lu? was executed. 
His body was finally thrown Into the 
Tiber. Many of th(^ friends of Sejanus 
perished at the same time; and his eon 
and daughter shared his fate. See 
Tacitus, Annals, iv onward. 

SSlene, the Greek moon goddess, 
identified in later times with Artemis. 
She was sister of Helios (the Sun). 

S^leucia, the name of several cities in 
different parts of Asia, built by Seleucus 
I, king of Syria. 1. S. ad Tigrin, also 
called S. Babylonia, S. Assyriae, and S. 
Parthorum, a great city on the confines of 
Assyria and Babylonia, and for a long 
time the capital of W. Asia, until it was 
eclipsed by Ctesiphon (q.v.). The most 
probable opinion is that It stood on the 
W. bank of tho Tigris, N. of its junction 
with the Royal Canal, opposite to the 
mouth of the river Delas or Silla ( Diala ), 
and to the spot where Ctesiphon was 
afterwards built by the Parthians. It 
was a little to the S. of tho modern city of 
Baghdad, It was built In the form or an 
eagle with expanded wings, and was 
peopled by settlers from Assyria,, Meso¬ 
potamia, Babylonia, Syria, and Judaea. 
It rapidly eclipsed Babylon in wealth. 
Even after tne Parthian kings had 
become masters of the banks of the 
Tigris, and had fixed their residence a-t 
Ctesiphon, Seleuoia remained a very 
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considerable city. In the reign of Titus 
it had, according to Pliny, 000,000 
iiiliabit auf-H. It declined after its capture 
by Heverus. and In Julian’s expedition It 
Avas fount! entirely deserted. 2. S. 
PiKRiA (called Srleulceh or Kepse, near 
Suadeiah), city and fortress of Syria, 
founded by Seleaieus in April .*100 n.c. 
It sttuul on the site of an ancient fortress, 
on the rocks overluinging the sea, nt the 
foot of Mt. J^icria, al)ont 4 miles N. of the 
Orontes, and 12 miles W. of Antioch. In 
the Avar with Egypt, which ensued ui)on 
the murder of Aiitioclius JI, Seleucia 
surrtmdered to I’tf)I(*my HI Euergetes 
(240 R.C.). It Avas afterwards recovered 
by Antioebus the Great (219). In the 
AA’ar bctAvecii Aiitioclius VIII and IX the 
people of Heleueia made themselves inde¬ 
pendent (109 or 1 OS). The city had fallen 
entirely into decay by the sixth century 
of our ora. 'Phe surrounding district 
AA-as called Heleiicis (g.v.). 3. S. ad 

Bhlitm, city of Hyrie, in tho valley of the 
Grontes, near Apamea. Its site is 
doubtful. 4. H. Tracijeotis (Selefkeh). 
city of ('ilicia Aspera. was built by 
Heleueus I on the W. bunk of the river 
CalycadnuH. about 4 miles from its 
mouth, it had an oracle of Apollo, and 
annual gaiiies in honour of tlie Olympian 
Zens. It Avas the birthplace of the philo¬ 
sophers Athenaeus and Xonai’chus. 5. 
H. IN Mesopotamia ( Bir ), on tin; left 
bank of the Euphrates, opposite to the 
ford of Zeugma, was a fortress of con- 
eiderablc iinportanee in ancient military 
history. 0. A eonsidiTuble <dty of Mar- 
giana, built by Alexander the Great, in a 
beautiful situation, and called Alex¬ 
andria; destroyed by the barbarians, and 
reluiilt by Antiochiis 1, wdio named it 
Seleucia after his father. 

SSleucis, fertile district of Syria, con¬ 
taining the N.W. part, betAveen Mt. 
Amanus on the N., the Mediterranean on 
the W., the districts of Cyrrhestice and 
Chalybonitis on the N.K., tho desert on 
tho E.. and Coele-Syria and the moun¬ 
tains of Lebanon on the S. 

Seleucus, the name of seyeral kings of 
Syria. 1. Seleucds Nicator, founder 
of the Syrian monarchy, reigned 312-280 
B.o. He was the son of Antiochiis, a 
Macedonian of distinction among tho 
atllcers of Philip II, and was 6. c. 358. 
He accompanied Alexander on his ex¬ 
pedition to Asia. After the death of 
Alexander (323) he espoused the side of 
Perdiccas, whom he accompanied on his 
expedition against Egypt; but he took a 
leading part in the mutiny of tho soldiers, 
which ended in the death of Pordiccaa 
(321). In the second partition of the 
provincea which followed. Seleucus ob¬ 
tained the important satrapy of Baby¬ 
lonia; but it is not till his recovery of 
Babylon from Antlgonus, in 312, that the 
Syrian monarchy is reckoned to com¬ 
mence. He conquered Suslana and 
Media, and extended his power over all 
the eastern provinces which had formed 
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to inodernto her prief. But as Paulina and eubsequently the 'Hapioprapha' 
protested that she would die with him, the (i.o., the entire Old Testament) were 
same blow opened the veins in the arms completely rendered from the original 
of both. Seneca died with the oouragre of Hebrew by Hellenistic Jews settled in 
a Stoic. Seneca’s writiups are on moral Alexandria. It may therefore be that 
and philosophical subjects. The most the makinp of the LXX, an we have it, 
important is tlie De Jicveficiin, in seven was not a siriple act, but a process ex- 
books. He was also the author of ten tendinp from the reign of Ptolemy I down 
tragedies. They contain many striking to the end of the lirst century b.c. In 
passages, and have some merit as poems, reference to (4), tlio statement in tlio 
Seneca had seen much of human life, letter of Aristeas (q.v.) Is not unlikely. 
His philosophy was the Stoical, but it that there was a mission from Jerusaleui, 
was rather ah t'clecticlsm of Stoicism, consisting of seventy-two interpreters. 
His style is antithetical, and apparently who attended a conference at Alexandria, 
laboured, yet his language is clear and and set their seal upon the work as a 
forcible. The Moral Letters and Trane- whole. The value of the version us a 
die^ are in the Loeb Library, with trans- whole is not to be disputed, and the light 
lations by P. M. Gummero and F. J. it throw’s upt)n the Greek language of 
Miller. The 'Tragedies have been trans- common life in tlio third century is 
lated into English verso by E. I. Harris undoubted. Of editions, the best is tbc 
(19(14), and the Lctlers to Luciliun by three-voliime w’ork published by 11. B. 
E. P. Barker (2 vols., 1932). See Sir Sw’cte (1907-12); the same W’riter’s 
Samuel 1)111, Roman Society from Nero to Introduction to the SejAuagiiit \Hfx]s,o 

Marcus Aurdiuji (1904). iuvalunhle. 

Sfinonos, powerful peo[)le in Gallia SBquana (Seine), one of the principal 
Irngdunensis, dwelt ahmg the upper rivers of Gaul, rising in the central parts 
course of the Sequana (Seine). of that country, and flowing through the 

Sentinum, town in Umbria, near the province of tiallia Liigdunensis. It. is 
river Aesis; here was fought a great 346 miles iu lengtli. Its principal 
battle bt^tvveen the Romans (under affluents are the Matn)na (Mame)^ 
Fabius and Decius) against the Sainnites Esia (Oine). with its tributary the Axona 
and the (Jolts in 29,'5 n,(;. The battle was (Aisne). and Incaunus ( Por/ac), 
a desperate one; the lUmians lost Dccius Sequaiii, a powerful (Jeltlc people w’ho 
and, according to Livy (x. 27), over 8,000 in Caesar’s time inhabited the regions of 
men; but the Homan victory was modern Francho-Comte and most of 
decisive. The Celts were annihilated, Alsace. 

and the fear of a second Celtic attack on Sequester, Vlblus, tlie name attached to 
Homo removed. For fourteen years the a glossary of the geographical names 
Samnites kept up the unequal struggle, contained in the Homan poets, 
hut in 290 peace w’as declared. The Sdraplon, physician of Alexandria, in 
Romans, out of rtjspect for their valiant the second century p.c. 
antagonists, allowed them to become Sdrapis or Sarapis, Egyptian divinity, 
allies of Home on equal terms. This whose worship was Introduced into 
closed the third Sanmite War. See Th. Greece in the time of the Ptolemies. 
Mommsen, History of Rome, vol. i, pp. His cult was introduced into Romo with 
489 ft. that of Isis. He was worshipped as a 

Sepias, promontory in the S.E. of god of healing. He had a most magnl- 
Thessaly, on which a great part of the ficent temple at Alexandria, the Sera- 
tlect of Xerxes was wrecked. peuiu. iScc Hlr S. Dill, Roman Society from 

Septuagint (symbolized as LXX). the Nero (1904), pp. 560 ff. Sec also the 
Greek version of the Gld Testament, so article in Dictionary of Non-classical 
called from the tradition that it was Mythology (Everyman’s Library, 19.52). 
executed by seventy (septuaginta) Jewish Sdrenus Sammonicus, a writer of high 
elders, in obedience to the wishes of reputation at Itomc for taste and 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus (tlrst half of the learning, murdered by command of 
third century b.c.) . Four questions arise Caracalla, a.d. 212. His library included 
as to the origin of the version: (1) Where 62,000 books, 
was It made? (2) When ? (3) By whom ? S&res. See Sebica. 

(4) Whence its title? All are agreed as to Sergius. See Catilina. 

(1): the birthplace of the version was SSrlca, country In the E. of Asia, the 
Alexandria. As regards (2), there is no region of the silkworm, which w’as called 
reason to doubt that the date assigned ay/c- hence the adjective seriens for 
(early part of third century b.c.) is sub- ‘silken.* The Seres are the Chinese, 
stantially correct. In regard to (3), The Great Wall of China Is mentioned 
Aristobuliis (second century B.c.) says by Arnmianus Marcellinus under the 
that, before the days of Demetrius name of Aggeres Serium. 

Phalareus—librarian to King Ptolemy— SSriphus, island in the Aegaean Se?a. 
a portion of the Old Testament had It Is celebrated in mythology in the story 
already appeared; but the translation of of Perseus (q.v.). The copper mines here 
the Law (the ‘Torah’) was made In the were mined in the Mlnoan Age. Seriphus 
time of King Philadelphus, It seems was colonized by lonians from Athens, 
probable that the Law and the Prophets, and it was one of the few’ islands which 

K 
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Sisenna, L. Cornelius, Homan annalist. 
In the piratical war (07 b.o.) ho was the 
legato of rotnpey, and having been dis- 
pat(^hed to Crete in command of an army, 
(lied ill that islnncl at tiio age of about r>2. 
lie wrote a history of his owm time, and 
he translated the Milesian fables of 
Aristidt's. 

Sistrum, a ritual ‘rattle,’ used in the 
worship of .Isis. 

Sisygambis, motlier of Darius Codo- 
manniis, last king of J^Tsia, fell into the 
hands of AUixander, after tlio battle of 
Issns, 333 tfigel her with the wnf(‘ and 
daughters of Darius. Alexander treated 
tiK'sc ca]itives with kindness, and dis- 
I)iayt‘d toNvanis iSisygamhis reverenee 
and delicacy of condiu^t. After his death 
she starved iiersclf to death. 

Sisyphus, son of Aeolus, whence he is 
calleil Aeolidos. Ho was married to 
Merope, a daugliter of Atlas, and became 
by her the fatlicr of Claucus, Orny- 
tlon (or Ikirphyrion). Tliersander, and 
Halmus. In later ac*counts lie is called 
a son of Autolyens, and the father of 
Ulysses by Ant idea; whonco w'e find 
Ulysses sometimes called JSisypliidcs. 
lie is said to have built the town of 
Kphyra, af(-er\vards Coriiitli. As king of 
Corinth he promoted navigat/lon and 
commert'c, hut ho was fraudulent and 
avaricious (Homer, Iliad, vi. ir>3). His 
wickedness was punislu'd in the lowa-r 
world, where he hud to roll uphill a marble 
block, which as soon as it reached the 
top always rolled down again (Homer, 
Odyssey, xi. 593), 

Sitace or SittdeS {Kski-lJaghdad), city 
of Babylonia, near but not on the Tigris, 
and 8 parasangs within the Median wall. 

Sithdnia. iSee CuALC'inicic. 

Sittius or Sitius P., of Nuceria in 
Campania, was connected with Catiline, 
and went to Spain in H4 n.c., from which 
country he crossed over into Maiu'otauia 
in the following year. He joined Caesar 
w'hen the latter cnino to Africa, in 40, to 
prosecute the war against the Pompeian 
party. He was row arded by Caesar with 
western NiimidJa, where he settled, distri¬ 
buting the land among his soldiers. 
After the death of Caesar, Arabio, the eon 
of Masinissa, returned to Africa, and 
killed SittiUwH by stmtagera. 

Slavery was an integral part of ancient 
society. Originally a slave had no rights 
whatever; but in course of time his con¬ 
dition, both in the Creek and Roman 
worlds, w'as araelJorated by law. es¬ 
pecially Tinder Christian influeuee. Their 
emplovment ranged from the moat 
menial and burdensome tasks to the 
moat confidential and skilled employ¬ 
ment. Both in Crecce and Rome a slave 
might acquire hla free<lom: but the 
Creeks were more sparing of the gift, 
having ernaUer resources of man-power. 
For the legal aspect, see L. Boauchot, 
Hisioire du droit priv6 de la rf^ptiblique 
aihinitnne., vol. 11 (1897); W. W, Buck- 
land, I'he Roman lAxw of Slavery (1908). 


On slavery in general: G. Glotz, Ancient 
Greece at Work (1926); R. H. Barrow, 
Slavery in the Roman Empire (1928). 

Smi.ragdus Mons {Jebel Sebara), moun¬ 
tain of Upper Egypt, near the coast of the 
Red Sea, N. of Berenice. It obtained its 
name from its extensive emerald mines. 

Smerdis, son of Cyrus, was murdered 
by order of his brother Carnbysos. A 
Magian, named Patizithes, who had been 
loft by Carnbysos in charge of his i>alaoo, 
availed himself of the likeness of his 
brotlior to the deceased Smerdis to 
proclaim this ]>rother as king, repre¬ 
senting him as the younger son of Cyrus. 
Carnbysos heard of the revolt in Syria, 
t)ut he died of an acjcidoiital wound in the 
thigh. Tlio false Smerdis was acknow¬ 
ledged as king liy the Jh^rsians, and 
reigned for seven months without op¬ 
position. The fraud was discovered by 
Pbaedima, who had been one of the wives 
of Cambyses, and bad been transferred to 
bis successor. She communicated it to 
her father, Otanes, who tljioreui)on formed 
a conspiracy, and in conjimction with six 
other noble Persians, succe eded in forcing 
his way into the palace, where they slew 
the false Smerdis and his brother Pati- 
zithes In the eighth month of their reign, 
521 li.c. 

Smintheus, surname of Apollo, derived 
by some from aixCiOo';, a mouse, and by 
others from the town of Sminthe in ‘Proas. 

Smyrna or Zmyrna, aneient city of 
Asia Minor, and the only one of the great 
cities on its W. coast which has survived 
(though on a site other than the original) 
to this day. It occupies a place in the 
early history of Christianity, as one of the 
only two among the seven churches of 
Asia whiidi St. John addresses, in the 
Apofialypse, and os the scene of the 
labours and martyrdom of J^olycarp. 
Tliere are but few ruins of the aneient 
eity. Smyrna stood at the head of the 
cities which claimed the l)irth of Homer. 
The poet was worshipped in a magnificent 
building called tlie Jloinereum. See 
C. J. Cadoux, Ancient Smyrna (1938). 

Soccus, a low shoo (adopted by Romans 
from Greece), characteristic of comedy, 
as the cothurnus was of tragedy. 

Sdcr&tes: 1. The Atlionian philosopher, 
was b. in the denuis Alopece, in the 
neighbourhood of Athens, 469 n.c. His 
father Soplironiscus was a statuary; his 
mother Phaenarete was a midwife. In 
his youth Socrates followed the profession 
of his father, and executed the group of 
clothed Graces which was preserved in 
the Acropolis, and wms shown as his work 
down to the time of Pausanias. The 
personal qualities of Socrates were 
marked. His physical constitution was 
healthy and robust. He was capable of 
bearing fatigue or hardship, and indif¬ 
ferent to heat or cold, in a measure which 
astonished all his companions. He went 
barefoot in all seasons of the year, even 
during the winter campaign at Potidaca, 
under the severe frosts of Thrace; and the 
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same homely clothing eufflcod for him In 
winter as well as in summer. His ugly 
physiognomy excited the jests of both 
his friends and enemies, who Inform us 
that he had a flat nose, tiiiok lips, and 
prominent eyes, like a satyr or Silenns. 
He served as a hoplito at Potidaca, 
Delium, and Arnphipolis. He seems 
never to have filled any political office 
until 400, ill which year he was a member 
of the senate of Five Hundred, and one of 
tlie prytanes, when on tlie occasion of tlie 
trial of the six generals, he refused to i)ut 
an miconstltiitJonal question to the vote. 
He displayed the same moral courage In 
ri^fusing to obey the order of the Thirty 
Tyrants for the apprehension of Ijcon 
tlie Halaminlan. At wiiat time Socrates 
relinquished his jirofesslon as a statuary 
wo do not know; hut it is certain that at 
least all the middle and later part of his 
life was devoted to the self-imposed task 
of teaching. But he never opened a 
school, nor did lie, like the sophists of his 
time, dclivi^r public lectures. He was 
persuaded that he had a special religious 
mission, and that ho constantly heard the 
monitions of a divine or supernatural 
voice. Everywhere, in the market-place, 
in the gymnasia, and in the workshops, 
he songlit and found opportunities for 
awakening and guiding, in boys and men, 
moral consciousness and the impulse 
after knowledge respecting the end ami 
value of our actions. His object, how¬ 
ever, was only to aid them in developing 
the germs of knowledge; and he there¬ 
fore fought unwoariedly against all false 
ar>poaranco and coiuieit of knowledge. 
This was jirobably tlie reason w’hy he w'as 
selected for attack by Aristophanes and 
other comic writers. Attached to none 
of the prevailing parties, Socrates found 
In each of them Ids friends and his 
enemies. Hated and persecuted by 
Critias, Chariclca, and others among the i 
Thirty Tyrants, who had him specially in j 
view in the decree which they issued, for¬ 
bidding the teaching of the art of oratory, 
he was impeached after their banishment 
and by their opponents. An orator 
named Lycori, and a poet (a friend of 
Thrasybulus) named Meletus, united in 
the impeachment wdth the powerful 
doraagogue Anytus. The chief articles of 
impeachment were, that Socrates was 
guilty of corrupting the youth, and of 
despising the tutelary deities of the 
state; but the accusation was doubtless 
also dictated by political animosity. 
The substance of the speech which Soc¬ 
rates delivered in his defence is probably 
preserved by Plato In the piece entitled 
the Apology of Socrates. Being con¬ 
demned by a majority of only six votes, 
he refused to aoqulesoo In any greater 
punishment than a fine of 60 miuae, on 
the security of Plato, Crito, and other 
friends. Incensed by this speech, the 
judges condemned him to death by a 
majority of eighty votes. The sentence 
could not be carried into execution until 


after the return of the vessel which had 
been sent to Delos on the periodical 
Theoric mission. The thirty days which 
intervened between Its return and the 
execution of Socrates were devoted by 
him to poetic attempts (the first he had 
made in his life), and to his usual con¬ 
versation with his friends. One of these 
conversations, on the duty of obedience 
to the laws. Plato has reported in the 
Onto, 8() called after the faithful follower 
of Socrates w'ho had endeavoured to 
persuade him to escape. In another, 
imitated or worked up by Plato in the 
Fhnedn, Socrates, immediately before he 
drank the cup of hemlock, developed th(5 
grounds of his immovable conviction of 
the immortality of the soul. He died 
with composure and cheerfulness in his 
70tli yc^ar, 399 K.c. He must bo con¬ 
sidered as having laid the foundation of 
formal logic. See A. E. Taylor, Socrates 
(ll)3‘J); A. K. Rogers, The Socratic 
Problem (1933). {See Fig. 6.) 2. Soc¬ 

rates SciiOLASTicus, ecclesiastical his¬ 
torian, was b. at Constaniuoplo c. a.d. 
379. Ue w^as a pupil of Ammonius and 
llelladius, and followed the profession of 
an advocate in his native city, whence lie 
is surnamed Scholasticus. The Erclesi- 
cwtical History of Socrates extends from 
the reign of Constantine the (ircat, 300, to 
that of tho younger Theodosius, 439. 
(English translation in Bohn’s Library.) 

Soemis or Soaemlas, Julia, daughter of 
Julia Maesa, and mother of J^lagabalus, 
became tho chosen counsellor of her son. 
She was slain by the praetorians on 11th 
March, a.d. 222. 

Sogdi&nus, illegitimate son of Arta- 
xerxos I Longimanus, acquired the tliroiio 
on the death of his father, 426 n.c., by the 
murder of his legitimate brother Xerxes 
11. Sogdianus was murdered, after a 
reign of seven months, by Ills brother 
Ochus. 

S61. See Helios. 

S61i or 86165, city on the coast of Cilicia, 
between the rivers Lamus and Cydnus, 
said to havo been colonized by Argives 
and Lydians from Rhodes. Pompey 
restored the city, which had boon d(‘s- 
troyed by Tigranes, and peopled it with the 
survivors of the defeated bands of pirates; 
and from this time it was called Pompoi- 
opolls. It was the birthplace of Chry- 
eippus. Philemon, and Aratus. 

I^olinus, C. Julius, author of a geo¬ 
graphical compendium, divided into 
fifty-seven chapters, containing a brief 
but unroliahle sketch of tho world as 
known to the ancients, diversified by 
historical notices, remarks on tho origin, 
habits, religious rites, and social con¬ 
dition of various nations enumerated. 
Solinus may perhaps bo placed c. a.d. 200. 

S615n, Athenian legislator, was h. c. 
639 B.c. His father Exeoestides was a 
descendant of Codrus, and his mother 
was a cousin of the mother of Pislstratus. 
Exeoestides had been prodigal of his 
resources, and Solon in his youth made a 
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paces; and the Roman mile contained 
8 stadia. IJcnce the stadium or stado 
contained 6Ud feet 9 inches English, 
See K. N. Oardner, Athletics of the 
Afinent World (1930), 

Stagirus or Siagira {Stavro), town of 
Macedonia, birthplace of Aristotle. 

Stasinus, of Cyprus, Greek epic poet, 
to whom some of the amdent writers 
attributed the poem of the etde; cycle, 
entitk'd Cn/ona, and embracing the period 
antecedent to the Iliad. 

Staiira: 1. Wife of Artaxerxes IT. king 
<)f J^ersia, w’ns poisoned by Pnrysatis, the 
mother of the king. 2. Sister and wife of 
Darius 111, the most beautiful woman of 
her time. She was taken prisoner by 
Alexander, together with her mother-in- 
law Sisygamhis, and her daughters, after 
the battle of Issus. 333 n.c. They were 
all trtaled witli respect; hut Statira d. 
shortly before the battle of Arbela, 331. 
3. See llAresiNK. 

Statius, P. Papinius, h, at Neapolis, e. 
A.P. 4.5, the sou of a distinguished gram¬ 
marian. lie necompanied bis father to 
Rome, where the latter acted as the 
preceptor of Domitian. Under the 
tuition of l)is father, the yoimg Statius 
rose to fame, and becauu' renowned for 
tlie brilliancy of his extemporaneous 
ell’u.sious, so tiiat he gained the prize three 
times in the Alban conU^sts; but having, 
after a long career of popularity, been 
vanquished in the quinquennial games, 
he retired to Neapolis, the place of his 
nativity, along with his wife Claudia, 
whose ^'i^tuc8 ho commemorates. He d. 
c. A.p. 9(). His chief work is the ThebdiSy 
a heroic poem, in twelve books, on the 
expedition of tho Seven again Thebes. 
There is also extant a collection of his 
miseellancons poems, in five books, under 
the title of Silrae: omi an unflnislied poem 
called the Achille'is. Htatius may claim 
the praise of sttiuding in tlie foremost 
rank among the heroic poets of the Silver 
Age. Statius was a great favourite in 
the Middle Ages; the Thebdis, for 
example, was imitated by Chaucer in 
Troilus and Criseyde. There is a ren¬ 
dering, with critical introduction, of the 
Silvae by Prof. Slater, in the Oxford 
Librarj’' of Translations-(1908); and a 
volume of Statius in tho Loob Library- 

St&tor, Roman surname of Jupiter, 
describing him as preserving the existing 
order of things. 

Stentor, herald of the Greeks in the 
Trojan War, whose voice was as hmd as 
that of fifty men together (Homer, 
Iliad, V. 785). 

St^ph&nus, of Byzantium, author of a 
geographical lexicon. Stepnanus was a 
gram mariaii at Constantinople, and lived 
after the time of Arcadius and Honorius. 
and before that of Justinian II. Ilig 
work was reduced to am epitome by a 
certain Hermolaus, who dedicated his 
abridgment to the emperor J ustinian II. 

St&rdpS, one of the Pleiads, wife of 
('lenomaus, and daughter of Hippodamia. 


StSsIchdrus, of Himera, in Sicily. Greek 
poet, contemporary with Sai)pho. 
Alcaeus, Pittacus, and Phahiris, Is said 
to liavo been born (i32 n.c., to have Ji. 
c. 008, and to Lave d. in 552, at tlie age of 
80. St^isiciiorus was one of the nine 
chiefs of lyric poetry recognized by tho 
ancients. He stands, witli Aleman, at 
the head of the choral poetry of the 
Dorians. 

St6simbr5tus, of Thasos, rhapsodist and 
historian in tlie time of Cimon and 
Pericles, praised by Plato and Xcuopbon, 

Sthdndboea. often called AuWa, was a 
daughter of the Ij.veian king lohat.es, and 
the wife of Proc^tns. See Bi'.llerophon. 

Sth6n£lus: 1. !8on of Pcrseu.s and 
Andromeda, king of Mycenae, and lius- 
band of Niclpjie, by whom he became the 
father of AlcirioO, Medusa, and Eiirys- 
thens. 2. Son of Androgeos, and grand¬ 
son of Minos. He accompanied Heracles 
from I^a.ros on his expedition against tlie 
Amazons, and. togetbor with his lirother 
Alcaeus, ho was aiipointial by Heracles 
ruler of Thasos. 3. Hon of Actor, like¬ 
wise a coniiianion of Heracles in his 
expedition against the Amazons. 4. 
Hon of CapaneuH and JOvadne, was one of 
tJie Epigoni, by whom Thebes w^as taken, 
and commanded tho Arglvcs under 
Tdomedes, in the Trojan W'ar, being tlie 
friend of Diomedes, 5. I’atber of (!.ve- 
nus, who was rnet.ainorivhoscd into a 
swam, llcneo wo llnd the swan called 
by Ovid SUieneleis volurris and Siheneleia 
proles. C. Tragic poet, attacked by 
Aristopbanes in tho \i’as})s. 

Sth^nno. See Gougonks. 

Stibadium, a semi circular seat or couch. 

Stlllcho, son of a Vandal otlicer, dis¬ 
tinguished as tlie general of Theodosius 1. 
on whose death he became the ruler of the 
w'cst under the cmiieror Honorius. He 
w^as put to d(‘ath at Ravenna in 408. 
He w’as tho patron of tho poet Claiidian. 
w’ho addressed an epic to him. On the 
Consulate of Stilieho. See Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall, chaps, xxix, xxx. 

Stilo Praeconlnus, L. Aellus, Roman 
grammarian, one of the teachers of Varro 
and Gioero. 

Stilpo, philosopher (380-300 b.c.), was a 
native of Megara, and taught philosophy 
ill his native town. Ho is said to have 
surpassed his contemporaries in inventive 
power and dialectic art, and to have 
inspired Greece with a devotion to the 
Megarian philosophy. 

Stilus (not Stylus), a sharp-pointed in¬ 
strument used by tho Romans for w riting 
on wax tablets. 

Stlmhla, one of the Di Indigetes. The 
name was applied to Semele after the 
introduction of Bacchanalian worship 
into Italy. 

Stoa Poeons, the gi*eat hall at Athens 
adorned with frescoes by Polygnotus 
depicting the battle of Marathon. In 
later times it was tho resort of the Stoics; 
whence their name. 

Stdbaeus, Joannes ,derived his surname 
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Syria 

elder Dionysius made himself tyrant. 
After a prosperous reiffu ho was suc¬ 
ceeded in 3()7 l)y his son, the younger 
Dionysius, who was expelled by Tiinoloon 
in 313. A republican guvorninent was 
established, but it did not last, and in 
317 Syracuse fell under the away of 
Agathoeles. This tyrant d. in 289, and 
the city Ix ing distracted by factions, the 
Syracusans conferred the power upon 
Hieron IJ, with the title of king, in 270. 
llieron cultivated friendly rtdations with 
the HoniaiiH; but on his deatli in 210. at 
the age of 92, his grandson Hieronymus, 
who Huc(M‘eded him, esjJouHc.d the side 
of the (Carthaginians. A Homan army 
under Marcellus was sent against Syra¬ 
cuse, and after a siege of two years the 
city was taken by MarcelluH in *211. 
From this time Syracuse became a town 
of the Homan proviiu'e of Siculy. See 
E. A. Freeman, llistoru of iSidly (1891-2), 

Syria, originally known as Aram (or 
‘the highlands’); general name for 
country N. and N.E. of I’alesline. In a 
wider sense the word was used for the 
whole tract of country bounded by the 
Tigris on E., Mediterranean on VV.. 
Arabian Desert on S., and tJje mountains 
of Armenia on N. At tJie beginning of 
the Hebrew monarchy Syria was divided 
into petty kingdoms, which were gener¬ 
ally at W'ar with Israel. As the great 
Assyrian kingdom waxt d, Syria waned, 
and Damascus was destroyed by Tiglatb 
Pileser, king of Assyria, w'ho conquered 
all Syria (middle of eightli (;ontury h.(\). 
After having been a fiai-t successively of 
the Assyrian, Halj>'l(*niau, Persian, and 
Macedonian empires, Syria once more 
hocame powerful under the rule of 
Seleiiciis Nicator (312 ii.(^), wdth Antioch 
for its capital, its strength was in¬ 
creased by Antiochus the Great; it was 
then that Palestine became a Syrian 
province. In (il b.c., after the destruc¬ 
tion of the kingdom of Syria (.see Tio- 
KANKS), Syria was added hy ik>mpey to 
the possessions of the republic, and 
became a Roman province; as such it is 
mentioned In the New TestauKuit. 
Much later, Zenohia attempted to make 
Syria the seat of empire. The Homan 
emi»crors defended Syria from Persian 
attacks; but the country was not finally 
<lisposed of till the great Arabian in¬ 
vasion and conquest in the seventh 
century a.d. fice H. H. Hall, Ancient 
lUMory of the Near Naat, 11th ed. 
(1950). 

Syria Dea, the ‘Syrian goddess' of 
Ilierapolls, known as Atargatis. Lucian 
(second century a.i>.) has left us a full 
account of her worship, wliich was that of 
a deity of generatiou or fecundity. Her 


Syrus 

rites were celebrated by men dre.sacd as 
women. Her w’orship spread into Greece 
and Italy. In the third century her rites 
were favoured at Home by the Syrian 
ernpre8.‘<es; and Heliogal)alu9 (Elaga- 
balus), priest of tin? black stone of Emesa, 
introduced this worship even into the 
palace of the Gaesars. Atargatis has her 
Greek conriter])art in Aphrodite. 

Syrinx, an Arcadian nynu»h, wdio Ixdng 
pursued by Pan, fled into the river Ladon, 
and at her own prayer was metamor¬ 
phosed into a reed, of \vhi(;h i‘an then 
made his flute. 

Syrtlca Rfeglo iW. part of Tripoli), 
name of that part of the N. coast of 
Africa which lay between the two Syrtes, 
fixmi tiie river Triton, at the bottom of 
tlie Syrtis Minor, on the VV., to the 
Philaenerum Arae, at the bottom of the 
Syrtis Major, on the E. It was a narrow 
strij) of land, interspersed with salt 
marshes, hetw^ecii the sea and a range of 
mountains forming the edge of tlie Groat 
Desert (Sahara), w'ith only a few spots 
capable of cultivation, especially about 
the river Ginyps (q.v.). It was peopled 
by Lil)yan tribes. Under the Homans it 
formed a part of the province of Africa. 
It w'as often called Tripolitana, from its 
tlirec chief cities, Abrotonurn, Oea, and 
Leptls Magna. 

Syrtis and Syrtes, the two great gulfs 
in the E. half of the N. coast of Africa. 
Doth were proverbially dangerous. 1. 
►SVHTIH Major (Gulf of Sidra), the E. of 
the two, is a wide and deep gidf on the 
shores of Trii)olitaDa and Gyrenalca, 
exactly oi)positc to the Ionic Sea. The 
Great Desert comes down close to its 
sliores, forming a sandy coast (sec 
Syktica Heoio). The terror of being 
driven on shore in it is referred to in the 
narrative of 8t. I’auTs voyage to Italy 
(.Acts xxvli. 17). 2. Syrtis Minor (Gulf 

of Gabes), lies in the S.VV. angle of the 
great bend formed by tiie N. coast of 
Africa as it drops dowm to the IS. from the 
neighbourhood of (Jartiiage, and then 
l^ears again to the E.; in other words, in 
the angle between the E, coast of Zeugi- 
tana and Hyzacena (Tunis) and the N. 
coast of Tripolitana (Tripoli). 

Sj'rus, Phblflius (often erroneously 
PITRLIU8). a slave brought to Rome some 
years before the downfall of the rt'pnblic, 
who became celebrated as a miniographer. 
He /I. c. 45 R.o. A compilation con¬ 
taining probably many lines from his 
mimes is still extant under the title 
Publii Syri Sentcnliae. Best edition, 
that of K. A. Bickford-ISmith (1895). 
There Is a translation in the Loeb Library: 
Minor Latin Foets by J. V\\ and A. M. 
Duff (1934). 
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pirates. From both these enemies it 
was roRcned by Ponipey, later bccomlnf? 
the capital of the Roman province of 
Cilicia, a.d. 72. Ruder Auj^UHtus the 
city obtained immunity from taxes, 
through the influence of the emperor^B 
tutor, the Stoic Athenodnrus, who was a 
native of the place. It enjoyed the 
favour, and was ci'illcd by the names, of 
several of the later emperors. It was tlio 
scene of important events in the wars 
with the Persians, the Arabs, and the 
Turks, and also in the Crusades. Tarsus 
was th(‘ birthplace of the apostle Paul. 

Tartarus, son of Aether and Ge, and by 
his rnotluT Go the father of the Gigante's 
Typhoeus and Pchidna. In the Hind 
Tartarus is a placi* beueatli tlie earth, 
reserved for the rebel Titans, as far below 
Ilades as Inaiven is above the eartli. and 
closed V>y iron gates. Later p(K‘tH use the 
name as synonymous with Hades. 

Tartessus, ancient town in Spain, and a 
settlement of the l’hoeni<‘ians, probably 
the same as the Tarshish of Scripture. 
The whole country V\ . of (Hbraltar was 
called Tarlcssis. In 170 n.r. it was 
colonized by 4,000 Itomari eoldicrs and 
calh'd Cart (da. 

T&tius, T., king of the Sabines. See 
aim KoMt r.KS. 

Taunus (Taunufi) j'angc of mountains in 
(h^rmany, not far from the confluence of 
the Moenus {Main) and the Rhine. 

Tauri, savage people in European Sar- 
matla. who sacritic-ed strang('rs to a god¬ 
dess whom the (in'cks identifled with 
Artemis. The Chersonesus Taiirica 'was 
called aft(‘r them. 

Taurlni, people of Liguria dwelling on 
the upper course of the I’o, at the foot 
of the Alp.s. Their chhjf town was Tum- 
asia, colonized by Augustus, and called 
Augusta Taurinorum {Turin). 

Taurdmfinium (Taormina), city on the 
K. coast of Sicily. There are remains of a 
theatre, from which a wonderful view of 
Mt. Aetna can bo seen. 

Taurus, great mountain chain of Asia. 

TaxIiSs: 1. An Indian king, who 
reigned over the tract between the Indus 
and the Hydaspes, at the period of the 
expedition of Alexander, 327 b.c. His 
real name \vas Mophis, or Omphis, and 
the Greeks (tailed him Taxiles or Tnxilas, 
from the name of his capital, Taxila. 2. 
A gen(;ral In the service of Mithridates the 
Great. 

Taji^gStS, daughter of Atlas and Plelone, 
one of the Pleiades, from whom Mt. 
Taygetus in Laconia Is said to have 
derived its name. By Zeus she became 
the mother of Lacedaemon and of 
Eurotas. 

Ta^gfttus, a lofty range of mountains of 
a wdld and savage character, separating 
Laconia and Messenia. 

TSanum: 1. Apitx-itm (near Ponte 
Potto), town of Apulia on the river Frento, 
18 miles from Larinum. 2. Sipicinitm 
(Teano), town of Campania, and the 
capital of the Sidlclnl, situated on the N. 


slope of Mt. Masslcus, 6 miles W. of 
Cah^s. 

TSirus {Team, Dcara, or Dere), river of 
Thrace, the waters of which wore useful 
ill cnriiig cutaneoiiH diseases. 

Teemessa, daughter of the Phrygian 
king Tcleiitas, whoso territory was 
ravaged by the Greeks during a pre¬ 
datory excursion from Troy. Tccmc.ssa 
was taken prisimcr, and was given to 
Ajax, the .sor^ of Tclanion, by whom she 
had a son, I5urysaccs. 

T6g6a: 1. {/‘iali), ancient city of 
Arcadia, and the (capital of the district 
'I’cgcatis, which was hounded on the E. 
by Argolis and Laconica, on the H. by 
Ijaconica, on the W, by Macnalia, and on 
the N. by the territory of Mantinen. It 
is said to have b(‘en founded by Tegoates, 
the son of Lycaon, The T(‘geatae sent 
3,000 men to the battle of Plataca. They 
remained faithful to J^parta in the ITlo- 
ponnesian War, but after the battle of 
Ivcuc.tra tlu'y jfuned the rest of the 
Arcadians in establishing their indc[)cn- 
deuce. During the wars of the Achaean 
L(^ague 'I'egca was taken by both Cleo- 
menes, king of Sparta, and Antigonus 
Doson, king of Macedonia, and the ally of 
the Achacans. 2. Town in Crete, said 
to have been founded by Agamemnon. 

TfelamSn, son of Aeacus and Kndci's, 
and l)rother of l^eleus. Having assisted 
Peleus in slaying their half-brother 
Phocus, Telamon was expelled from 
Acgina, and came to 8a la mis. Here he 
was first nmrried to Glaucc, daughter of 
CychreuH, king of the island, on whose 
death 'I’clamon ber^ame king of Sahiniis. 
Ho afterwards married Periboea or 
Eriboca, daughter of AlcnthouB, by whom 
he became tlie father of Ajax (who is 
hence called Telamouiades. and Tela- 
moinus ticrns). Telamon himself was one 
of the Caly(Ionian hunters and one of the 
Argonauts. Ho also joined Heracles in 
hi.s expedition against Laornedon of 
Troy, which city he was the first to enter, 
Heracles, in rettiru gave to him Thoanira 
or Hosiorie, n daughtt'r of Laornedon, by 
whom ho became the father of Teucer and 
Tramhelus. 

Telchines, a primitive tribe, said to 
have luHUi dcHcendcd from Thalassa or 
l^oseldon. They arc reprca(mtcd in three 
(lllTerent aspects: (1) .rl« cultivators of the 
soil and mirnsters of the gods. As such 
they came from Crete to Cyprus and 
from thence to Rhodes. Rhodes, which 
was named after them Telchinis, was 
abandoned by them, because they fore¬ 
saw tliat the Island would be Inundated. 
Poseidon was entrusted to tlicm by Rhoa, 
and tliey brought him up in conjunction 
with Caphira, a daughter of Occanus. 
Apollo is said to have assumed the shape 
of a wolf, and to have thus destroyed the 
Telchines, and Zeus to have overwhelmed 
theiu by an inundation. (2) Aa sorcerers 
and envious daemons {rekxiv * BeXyLv 
from eiKyui). Their eyes and a^iect are 
said to have been destructive. They liad 
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executed bas-reliefs which adorned tlio 
frieze of the Mausoleura, and also seulp- 
tnres for the Hunctiiary at Asclepias at 
Kpidanrus. st>nie of wliich survive. 

Tingis {Tangier), auci«mt city of Maure¬ 
tania, on the S. coast of the Fretuin 
(laditanuTti {Straits of Gibraltar). Augus¬ 
tus made it a fi’eo city, and Claudius a 
colony, and the capital of Mauretania 
Tingitana. 

Tir^slas, Theban soothsayer. He was 
blind from his seventh year, but lived to a 
h gtiiidary old age. The occasion of his 
blindness and of Ida prophetic power is 
variously l elatod. In the war of the 
Seven against Thebes, h© declared that 
Thebes would be victorious, if Monoeceus 
would sacritlc© himself; and during the 
war of the Epigoni, when the Thebans 
had been defeated, he advised them to 
coniinonce negotiations of peace, and to 
avail themselves of the opportunity that 
would thus be afforded them to take to 
flight. Ho himself fled with them (or, 
ac(K)rdlng to others, he was carried to 
Delphi as a captive), but on his way he 
drank from the well of Tilphussa, and 
(lied. Even in the lower world Tiresias 
was believed to retain the powers of per¬ 
ception, while the souls of other mortals 
were more shad(?s, and there also ho con¬ 
tinued to use his golden staff. (Ilom. 
Odyss. xi. 1)0-151.) The blind seer 
Tii’f'sias acts so prominent a part in the 
mythical Idstory of Greece that there is 
scarcely any event with which he is not 
connc^cted in some way or other. 

Tirld&tis: 1. King of Parthia. {See 
A USAGES, 2.) 2. K ing of Armenia, 

brother of Vologeses I, king of Parthia. 
See A USAGES, 23. 

Tiro, M. Tullius, the freedinan of 
Cicero, whose friend and 8(icretary he was. 
He was a man of amiable disposition and 
cultivated intellect. He was not only the 
amanuensis of the orator, but was him¬ 
self an author. After the death of Cicero, 
Tiro purchased a farm in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Puteoli, where he lived until he 
reached his hundredth year. 11 is usually 
believed that Tiro was the inventor of the 
art of shorthand writing {Noiae Tiron- 
ianae). 

Tiryns, ancient town in Argolis, is said 
to have been founded by l^rootiis, the 
brot ber of Acrisius, who built the massive 
walls of the city with the help of the 
Cyclopes. Proetus was succeeded by 
I'erscus; and it was here that Heracles 
was brought up. The archaeological 
excavations of Schliemann and Ddrpfeld, 
1S84-5, continued by Dorpfeld and others 
up to 1U27, have revealed much of the 
an(;i('nt history of Tiryns. The city was 
older than Mycenae and existed in the 
third millennium b.c. In the second 
millennium fortifications were built. 
Tombs and houses of this epoch were 
excavated in 11)26. In the fore-Myoe- 
nacan age the old fortifications were re¬ 
built, and also a palace. In the Myce- 
na('aii age further powerful fortifications 


were built. In historio Lirncs a temple 
was built (sixth century), 'firyns with 
Myc(mji(^ scut an army to Tlataea. Tiic 
city entered upon a long struggle with 
Argos ami was finally destroyed iu 4(>8 
B.(;. 

Tis&mSnus, son of Orestes and Iler- 
mione, was king of Argos, but was slain 
In a battle against the HeracUdae. 

Tislph6n§. See Kumknides. 

Tissaphernes, i^erslan satrap of Low(^r 
Asia in 413 n.c. He espoused the cause 
of the Spartans in the Peloponnesian War, 
but his real policy was to exhaust tho 
strength of both parties by the contlnu- 
au(30 of tho war. H is plans were thwarted 
by the arrival of Cyrus in Asia Minor in 
407, who supplied tho Lacedaemonians 
witli effectual assistance. At tho battle 
of Cunaxa, iji 401, Tissaphernes wag one of 
t.ho four generals who commanded tho 
army of Artaxerxes, and his troops were 
the only portion of the left wing that was 
not put to flight by the Greeks. When 
the 10,000 had begun their retreat, 
Tissaphernos ])r()mised to conduct them 
in safety; but during the march h© 
treacherously arrested Clearchus and four 
other generals. As a reward for his 
services, ho was invested by the king. In 
additioJi to his own satrapy, with all tho 
authority whi(th Cyrus had enjoyed in 
western Asia. This led to a war with 
Hparta, in whidi Tissaphernes was misuc- 
cessful. Hy the inflxience of l^arysatls, 
the mother of Cyrus, he was put to death 
in 395 by order of the king. 

Tit£nSs: 1. Sons and daughters of 
Uranus (Heaven) and Ge (Earth), 
originally dwelt in heaven, whence they 
are calk'd Uranidae. They were twelve 
in numb(*r, six sons and six daughters. 
It is said that Uranus, the first ruler of 
the world, threw his sons, tlie Hecaton- 
cheires (hundred-handed) (see Aegaeon) 
and tho (;ycl()pe>B, into Tartarus. Ge, 
indignant at this, persuaded the Titans 
to rise against their father, and gave to 
Cronus an adamantine sickle. They 
did as their mc>ther hade them, with tho 
exception of Occanus. Cronus, with his 
sickle, unmanned his father, and threw 
the i)art into the sea; from the drops of 
blood there arose the Erinyes. See 
Eumenideh. Tho Titans then deposed 
Uranus, liberated their brothers, and 
raised Cronos to the throne. But Cronus 
hurled the Cycloi>o8 back into Tartarus, 
and married his sister Rhea. It having 
been foretold to him by Ge and 
Uranus, that he wo\ild be dethroned by 
one of his own children, he swallowed 
successively his children Hestia, Demeter, 
Hera, Iduto, and Poseidon. Rhea, there¬ 
fore, when she was pregnant witn Zeus 
went to Crete, and gave birth to the child 
in tho Dictaean cave, where he was 
brought up by the Ciiretes. When Zeus 
had grown up he availed himself of the 
assistance of Metis, who gave to Cronus a 
potion which caused him to bring up 
the clxlldi'on ho had swallowed. United 
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Greek Apliroditc ( 7 -v.) introduced various 
new aUriluitofi. A( the beprinninfi: of the 
Hceoixl ruiji(' War, the worship of Venus 
Kryeina was introduced from Sicily. In 
the year 114 n.c., on account of corrup- 
ti(»n. especially ainonK the Vestals, a 
temple was hnilt to Venus Vcrticordia 
<tlie f^oddesH who turns the human heart). 
After the close <»f the Samnite War. 
I’ahiuH ( 1 lurR•(^s founded the worship of 
Venus Obstxpiens and Postvorta; Seipto 
Africanus the Younger, that fof Veuns 
(ienetrix, in wliich he was afterwards 
followed by Caesar, who added tliat of 
Vimus Viclrix. The worship of Venus 
was prr)ir)oted by Caesar, who iraeed his 
descent from Aeneas, supiH)sed to be tiic 
sou of Mars and Ventis. In her honour he 
erect('(i a sjih'ndid temple; and in a.d. 
135 Hadrian enset<al to her a still more 
majestic temple. Tiie month of April, 
as tlie hef^innirus^ of spring, was thouerht 
to l)(‘ sacred to Venus. (See Bdffs. 14, 4,5.) 

VSnusla (I'f/iosa), ancient town of 
Apulia, 8. of the river Aulidus, and near 
Mt. Vultnr, situated in a romantic 
country , and memorahleas the birthplace 
of the poet Horace. 

Verbfinus Lacus {Lago Maggiore), lake 
in fiallia (.h’salpina, and the largest in all 
Italy, being about 4 0 miles in length 
from N. to 8.: its greatest breadth is 8 
miles. 

VercingetSrix, chieftain of the Arverni, 
who fought against Caesar in .52 n.c. 
Aft(T t he capture of Alesia lie adorned 
the triumpli of his conqueror at Romo In 
40, and was afterwards put to death. 

Vergellus, rivulet in Apulia, said to 
have b(ien choked liy the dead bodies (>f 
the Romans slain in the battle of Cannae. 

Verolamium or Verulamlum {Old I Vru- 
lam, near 8t. Albans), the chief town of 
the Oatuvellauni in Hritain, probably the 
residence of tlie king Cassivollaunus, 
which was conquered bv Caesar. 

Verdna, towm In Gailia Cisalpina, and 
under the empire one of the most 
flourishing towns in the N. of Italy. It 
was the birthplace of Catullus; and, 
according to some accounts, of the elder 
Pliny. There are still many Roman 
remains at Verona, See A. M. Allen, 
History of Verona (1910). 

VerrSs, C., was quaest or 84 B.o. to Cn. 
PapiriuH Carho, and therefore at that 
period belonged to the Marian party; but 
lie afterwards went over to Sulla. After 
being legate and proquaestor of Polabella 
in Cilicia, Verres became praetor urbanus 
in 74, and afterwards propraetor in 
Sicily, where ho remained nearly three 
years (73-70). His extortions desolated 
the island. As soon as ho left Sicily, the 
inliahitants resolved to bring him to trial. 
They committed the prosecution to 
Cicero, who had been Lilybaean quaestor 
in Hicily in 75, and had promised his good 
offices to the Sicilians whenever they 
might demand them. Cicero spared no 
pains to secure a conyiction. Vtu-res was 
defended by Hortensius, and was sup- 


porteil by the aristocracy, Hortensius 
endeavoured t.o substitute Q. Caeciliiis 
Niger as prosecutor instead of Cicero; but 
the judges decided in favour of the latter. 
Tlie oration which Cicero delivered on this 
occasion was the Divinatio in Q. Cae- 
ciliiun. (Jieero was allowed'110 days to 
collect (ivldcnee. but. assisted by his 
cousin Lueins, completed his researches 
in 50. IJorten.sius hoi Kid to prolong the 
trial till the follow ing year, when he him¬ 
self would l)(i consul. Cicero, thenifore, 
abandoned all thought of elo((ueuce. and 
merely introducing his case in the lirst of 
the Verrino orations, rested his hopes on 
the W'cight of test imony a.loue. llortiiu- 
sins was uniirepared with counter-evi¬ 
dence, and after the first day al>audoned 
the cause of Vern's. Verres quitt(,'d ttie 
city in despair, and was etuxhmiried in his 
absence. He retired to MarstMlles, re¬ 
taining so many of his treasures of art, a,.s 
to cause eventually bis proscription by 
M. Antoijy in 4 3. 

Verrlus Flaccus, M., tutor of the grand¬ 
sons of the emperor Augustus. He wrote 
several books, among them a sort {)f die- 
1 ionary of the Latin language (the first 
of its kind reeorde<l). 

Verticordla. aS'cc Ventis. 

Vertumnus op Vortumnus, Italian deity 
of Etrtiscau origin. The Roma ns cou* 
neeted Vertuinnns with all oeeurrences 
to whl<‘h the vej'h rerto applies, sneti as 
the change of seasons, purchase and sale, 
the rc'turu of rivers to their proper beds, 
etc. The god was connected ehietiy with 
tlie transformation of plants and their 
progr<*.sH from blossom to fruit. Heriee 
tl»e story, that when Vertumnus was in 
love with Pomona, he assumed all pos¬ 
sible forms, until at last he gained his 
end by metamorphosing himself into a 
beautiful youth, (hirdeners offered to 
hijn the first prodiK'e of their gardens. 
The people celebrated a festival to 
V(*rtumnus on 13th August, under the 
name of the Vortuinnalia, denoting the 
transition from high summer to the more 
mellow season of fruits. For literary 
references to Vertumnus, see especially 
Varro, dc JAngua Latina, v. 46, and 
Propertius, iv. 2. 

V6rus, L. AurSllus, the colleague of M. 
Aurelius in the empire, a.d. 161-9. He 
was adojited by M. Anton his, and on his 
death succeeded to tlie empire along with 
M. Aurelius. Verus d. suddenly at 
Altinum in the country of the Veneti, 
KiD. 

Vesp&slanus, T. Flavius Sabinus, Roman 
emperor, a.d. 70-9, was h. on 17th 
November a.d. 9. His father was a man 
of mean condition, of Reate, in the 
country of tlic 8al)irii. His mother, 
Vespasia Polla, was the daughter of a 
praefectus castrorurn, and the sister of a 
Roman senator. Vespasian served as 
trihunus militum In Thrace, and was 
quaestor in Crete and Cyreuo. Ho was 
afterwards acdlle and praetor. About 
this time he took to wife Flavla Domltilla, 
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coast of Bnittium, and on a jrnlf called 
after it Siinis Vibonensis, or Hipponiatos. 
It is said to have boeji founded by the 
Locri Kpizephyrii; but it was destroyed 
by the elder Dionysius, who transplanted 
its inlml>itarits to Syracuse. It was after¬ 
wards restcu’ed: and later fell into the 
hands of the Jiruttii. It was taken from 
the Bruttii by the Koinans, who colonized 
it 194 n.c., and called it Vibo Valentia. 
Cicero speaks of it as a nnmleipium. 

Victor, Sex. Aurelius, Latin writer, rose 
to distinction hy his zeal in the cultiva¬ 
tion of literature. Haviug: attracted the 
attention of Julian when at .Sirmium, lie 
was ai)pointed by that i)rin(H' trovornor 
of one division of Pannonia. At a subse¬ 
quent period he was eltwated by Theo¬ 
dosius to the hmh otlice of city praefect. 
He is the repiit('(l author of a work cu- 
tithal ('(irmres, (aiited by JB'. Publmayr 
(1911). 

Victoria, the persoTii/ication of Victory 
anionp: the Romans. 

VictSrinus: 1. One of the I’hlrty 
Tyrants, was the third of the usurptTH 
who in succession ruled (laul duriiij? tb<‘ 
roiffii of CallicniLS. He w’as assassinated 
at Aprrippina by one of his own oitieers in 
A.I). 208, after rei^ninp: somewhat more 
than a year. 2. Latin rhetorician, and 
teacher of St. Jerome. He became a 
Ciiristiau in his old age. .Author of 
severa 1 theological treatises. 

Vincentius, surnamed Lirinensis, from 
the monustery on the island of Lirimis. 
off the coast of Gallia Narboneusis. wliere 
he was a monk. 1 le was a native of Gaul 
and d. c. a.p. 450. His fame rests on a 
treatise against the Arians, Commoni~ 
lorium (ed. Moxon, 1915). 

Vind61iola, Roman province, boumiiHl 
on t he N. by the Danube, which scT'Hrated 
It from Germany, on the W. by the terri¬ 
tory of the Helvetll in Ganl, on the S. by 
Rhactia, and on the H. by the riviT 
Genus {Inn), which sejiarated it from 
Noricum, thus correspondiug to tlie K. 
part of Switzerland, the S.E. of Baden, 
the S. of Wllrttomherg and Bav.aria. and 
tlie N. part of the Tyrol. It was origin¬ 
ally part of the province of Khaetia, and 
was conquered by Tiberius in the reign 
of Augustus. Rhaaetl was divided hy 
Diocletian into two provinces, Rhactia 
Prirna and Rhactia Secuiida, (,he latter of 
which names was gradually suxiplanted hy 
that of Viudelicia. 

Vindiclus, a sla ve, who Is said to have 
given information to tlio consuls of the 
conspiracy to restore the Tarqiiins, and 
who was rewarded In consequeuco with 
liberty and the Roman franchise. 

Vindobona {Vienna, English; Wien, 
German), town in Pannonia, on the 
Danube, was originally a Celtic place, 
and subsequently a Roman municiiiium. 
It was the chief station of the Roman 
fleet on the Danube, and the headquarters 
of a Roman le^on. 

Vinum: 1. Greece. It was the almost 
universal custom to qualify wine with 


water. Possibly tli(^ Greeks were lu* 
great connoisseurs of wine, as the Romans 
were, and it is almost certain that their 
wines wore less choi(‘e than the Italian 
vintages. Ther<; were red, white, and 
yellow wines, most of them cheap. The 
uu>8t noted of all wines was the Chian; 
hut Lesbos, Thasos, Cnidus, ai\d Rhodes 
all prcMluced good quality viutages. 
Homer mentions a wine e,allod Prarnnian, 
as being a favourite with his heroes; it was: 
rough and coarse in flavour. Wine was 
generally kept eitJjer in skins or in tall 
earthen arnphorae. 

2. Uotne. Amongitalian winesCaecu- 
haii, Pormian, and Setinian were ranked 
among the best; next to these Palernian 
(a heady drink); in a lower class came 
Alban and Massic. J'he eonnmmest of 
all was the Valicanum. Other brands 
often mentioned were tlio Bal)ine and 
the wine of Calcs (both of these were 
grown in Campania). For centuries the 
average Roman was practically a water- 
drinker; but with tlie growth of the 
empire wiuo-driiiking became prevalent. 
*SVe books i~x of 4Uieuaeiis’8 Deipno- 
sophists and book xii of Columella’s Dc 
Re Rustica. 

Vipsanla Agrippina, daughter of M. 
VIpsaniUH Agrii)i)a by his fits! wife Pom- 
ponia.. Augxi.st us gave her in marriage to 
his stepson Tiberius, hy whom she was 
iniieh beloved. Siio bore him a son, 
Driisus. Tiberius was compelled to 
divorce her l)y the command of the 
citii)cTor, in order to marry Julia, the 
(laughter of the latter. 

Vipsanius Agrippa, M. See Ac^ruppA. 

Virblus, Latin divinity worshipped 
along with Diana in the grove at Aricia, 
at the foot of the Alban Mt. See 
Hippolvttjs. 

Virgilius or Vergllius Maro, P., Roman 
poet, was b. 1.5th October 70 B.O., nc'-ar 
Mantua in Cisalpine Gaul. Virgil’s 
father T>rohahly had a small estate which 
he cultivated: his rnotiier’s name was 
Main. Ho was educated at (Jremona. 
Mediolanum, and Rome, and he took the 
toga virilis at Cremona in 55, on the dav 
on wliieh he commenced his sixteontL 
year (15th October). He was also in¬ 
structed by 8yron, an Epicurean, and 
probably at Rome. AfttT completing 
his education, Virgil retired to his 
paternal farm, and here ho may have 
written some of tlie small pio(3ea which are 
at tributed to him. In the division of land 
among the soldiers after the battle of 
Ihiilippl (42), Virgil was deprived of his 
property; but it was afterwards restored 
at the command of Octavian. Virgil 
wrote the Eiclogue which stands first in 
oiir editions, to comm cm orate his grati¬ 
tude to Octavian. Ho probably became 
acquainted with Maecenas soon after 
writing his Eclogues, in which Maecenas 
is not mentioned. His most finished 
work, the Georgies, was undertaken at the 
suggestion of Maecenas {Georg, iii. 41); 
and was completed after the battle of 
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Actiiun, 31 B.C., while Octavian was in 
the east. While Aiig:i3stus was in Spain 
(26), he wrote to Virj^il ex])resHiijg: a wish 
to have the draft or some portions of tiic 
Aeneid which had i)cen bcg-un about t hat 
time. In 23 d. MareelluH, the son of 
Octavia, Oaesar^s sister, by her first 
husbaiui; and as Virgil lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of gratifying his patron, he intro- 
ducied into his sixth Ijook of the Aetuvid. 
(883) the allusion to tlie virtues of lu’s 
youtli. As jMare(dluH did not die till 23, 
t hese lines were of course written alter his 
<i(*ath, but tliat does not prove tliat the 
wliolc of the sixth book was written so 
late. A passage in IJje seventh hook 
(606) appears to allude to Augustus 
receiving hack the l^arthia.u standards, 
which event belongs to 20. When 
Augustus was returning from Samos, 
where he liad si)erit the winter of 20, he 
met Virgil at Athens. The poet, it is 
said, had intended to make a ictur of 
Circece, but tie aijcomiiauied the emperor 
to Megara, and thence to Italy. His i 
health, which had been declining, was j 
now broken, a,nd he died soon aft<“r his 
arrival at Brimdisium on the 22nd 
Siqitembcr 19, not having quite eoir- 
[ileted his 51 st year. His rcniaius were 
transferred to Naples,'which had been his 
favourite residence, and interred near the 
road from Natiles to I’uteoli, wiiere a 
monument is still sliowu, supposed to be 
the tomb of the jmet. Virgil had been 
enriched by the liberalit}' of his patrons, 
and he left behind him a considerable 
prox)crty and a house on the Ksquilinc 
Hill, near the gardens of MatK^enas. lie 
was an amiable, good-tempered man, free 
from envy; and in all but health he 
was i)r(j8perous. Besides the lincolirs, 
(itorgies, and AeueAd. several shorter 
I)ieces are attributed to Virgil, which may 
possibly have been the productions of his 
youth. Such are the Culex, Ciris, Copa, 
etc. Of all his works the Georgies arc 
both the most flnislicd and the most 
original. Virgil must be considered as by 
far the greatest of all the Kornaii epic 
poets. See the edition of Virgil’s com- 
l)lete works by J. Ooiiingtf)n (latest 
edition 1883-98); there are translations 
in verse by J. Rhoades (1893), and in 
prose by J. Jax^ksou (1908). There Is 
also a text with translation by H. K. 
Fairclough in the Loeb Library, and 
translations of the Aeveid, Eclogues, and 
Georgies in Everyman’s Library. See 
also T. Frank, Virgil (1927). 

Virginia, daughter of L. Virginius, a 
centurion, was a beautiful and innocent 
gii‘1, betrothed to L. Icilius. Her beauty 
excitt^d the lust of the decemvir Appiiis 
Claudius, who Instigated one of his 
clients to seize the damsel and claim her 
as his slave. Her father, who had come 
from the camp the morning on which 
Claudius gave judgment assigning Vir¬ 
ginia to his client, seeing that all hope was 
gone, prayed the decemvir to be allowed 
w speak one word to the nurse in his 


daughter’s hearing, in order to ascertain 
whether she was really his da lighter. 
The reipiest was granted; Virginius drew 
them both aside, and snatching up a 
butcdier’s knife from one of tlie stalls, 
plunged it in his daughter’s breast, ex¬ 
claiming: ‘There is no way but this to 
keep thee free’; then, holding his bloody 
knife on high, he rushed te the gate of the 
city, and iiastcned to the Roman camp. 
Both camp and city rose against the 
decemvirs, wlio were deprived of their 
power, and the old form of government 
was restored, 449 mn. L. Viigiuius was 
the first, who was elected tribune. 

Virginius, L., father of Virginia (</.?>.). 

Vlrlathus, a Lnsilanian, originally a 
shepherd or huntsman, fin<l afterwards a 
robber. He was one of the Lusitanians 
who es<-ai>ed the massacre of the jx-ople 
by the proeonsnl Calha, in 150 me. He 
collected a formidable foioe, and for 
several successive ytairs defeated one 
Homati army after aiiotlier. In 141 the 
procf)iisul Fabins Servilianus eoncludod a 
j)eace with Viriathus, in order U> save his 
army. But Serviilns Caepio, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the command «)f Farther Spain 
in 140, renewed the war, and shortly after¬ 
wards procured the assaasiruitiou of 
V’iriathuH by bribing three of his friends. 

Viriciomarus, a chieftain of the Aedul, 
whom Caesar had raised from a low rank 
to the highest honour, but who after¬ 
wards joined the (jiauls in tlieir great 
revolt In 52 mo. 

Viroconium or Uriconium {li'roxeter), 
Roman town and military station in 
Shropshire. Extensive excavations have 
been made. See U. (1. Colllngwood, 
Archaeology of Roman Britain (1930). 

Virtus Hlreek WpLTy), Roman per¬ 
sonification of manly valour, represented 
with a short t unic, right breast uncovered, 
a helmet., a spear in the left hand, a sword 
in the right. A temple of Virtus and 
Honos was built by Marcel I us. 

Vistula {Vistiihi, English; Welchsel, 
German; Wisla, 1‘olish), river forming the 
boundary between Germany and .Sar- 
niatia, rising in the Hercynia Silva and 
falling into the Mare Suebicum {Baltic). 

Vitellius, A., Roman emperor from 
2nd January to 22nd December a.d. 69, 
was the son of L. Vitellius, eonsul in a.d. 
34. He had some knowledge of letters. 
His vices made him a favourite of 
Tiberius, Gaius Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero. People were surT>ri8ed when 
Galba cbose such a man to command 
the legions in Lower Germany, for he 
had no militiiry talent. The soldiers of 
Vit<dlius proclaimed him emperor at 
Colonia Agrippinensis {Cologne) on 2nd 
January 69. His generals B'ablas Valens 
and CaecJna marched into Italy, defeated 
Otho's troops at the battle of Bedriacurn, 
and thus secured for Vitellius the com¬ 
mand of Italy. He displayed some 
moderation after his accession; but he 
was a notorious glutton. Vespasian was 
proclaimed emperor at Alexandria on 
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Ist July; and the legrions of Illyricum, 
under A ntoniun Priniu.s, entered the of 
Italy and deelarc'd for him. VitelliuH 
dirtpatehed Caeeina to oi)poHe I'riimiK; 
hut Caeeina not faithful to the 

emiXTor. Primus d(*feali‘d the Vitol- 
llauH in two haftles; then iriarehed uikui 
I tome. Vh'Pdliiis was seized in the 
y>aia<;e, and drapf^ed t(^ the (ieiuoniac; 
yealae (rj.v.}, wlua'e he wjis kilU'd. 

Vitruvius Polllo, M., the author of ii 
treatis(‘ on aretiiteel urt‘. Jippt'ars to have 
served as a inilitary tuiyineer umler Julius 
tJaesar, iti the African War, H> r..(\, and 
he was liroken down with atre when he 
eonijiosed ins work, J^c Archil (‘Hum, 
wliieh is dedicated to tlie enip*‘Por 
Ah^ustus. His treatise lias hetui printed 
with translation hy F. \\\ Ktdscw in the 
Loch 1/ihrary; and has been translated 
also hy J . II. Morj?an (1914). 11 is style is 

ohsciire but lie kdves information of the 
utmost value about inetJiods of cou- 
struc't.ion, 

Voconlli, powtTful people in Gallia 
hJarhonensis, inliahitinp the S.K. part of 
Dauphine and a part of Provamee between 
the Ilrac and the Puraiieo, hounded on 
the N. hy the Allol)rof?cs, and on the S. 
by the Salyes and Alhiooei. They were 
allowed by the Homans to live under their 
own laws, 

V6g6sus or V6s§gus (Vosi/es), range of 
uiountaiiifl in Gaul, in tiie territory of 
the Jdngonos, running parallel to the 
Khin(‘. 

Vdlaterrae {VolUrra), culled by the 
ICtruseans Velathri, one of the tAvelve 
cities of the Etruscan Confederation, was 
built on a pn^cipitoiis hill, about 1 ,hoo 
E nglish feet above the level of the sea. 
Its domination extended eastward as far 
as the territory of Arretluin, which w'as 
60 miles distant; westward as far as the 
Mediterranean, which was more than 20 
miles olV; and southward at least as far as 
Populonia. In consequence of possessing 
the two great ports of Eima and Popu- 
loiiia, Volaterrae, though bo fur inland, 
was reckoned as one of the powerful 
maritime cities of Etruria. We imve no 
record of its conquest by the Homans. 
Like most of the Fltruscun cities, it 
espoused tiio Marian party against Sulla; 
and it was not till after a siege of two 
years that the city fell into Sulla’s hands. 
After the fall of the western empire It 
was for a time the residence of the Lom¬ 
bard kings. There are remains of walls 
(fourth century n.c.), and in the Fdorenco 
museum, some discoveries from graves 
dating from the ninth century n.c. 

Volcae, Celtic people in Gallia Narhou- 
ensis, divided into the two tribes of the 
Voleae Tectosages and the Volcae Are- 
comici, (ixtending from the Pyrenees and 
the frontiers of Aquitania along the coast 
08 far as the HbAue. 'J’he (ddef towm of 
the 'I'ectoHoges was Tolosa {q.v.). A 
portion of the Tectosages left their native 
country under Brennus, and were one of 
the three great tribes into which the 


Galatians in Asia Minor W’ore divided. 
See Galatia. 

Vologcses, three kings of Parthia. 
See A u s a (; kh , 2 :p 215, 2 7. 

Volsci, ancient js'opie In Lalium, hut 
originally distinct from the Pal ins, dwelt 
on tlie river Piris, and extemh li down to 
the Tyrrhene Sea. They vverti sul>dued 
by tlie Homans in .'US n.< '. 

Volsinii or Vulsinli (Ih)hrno). called 
Velsiiia or Velsunn i)y the Ptrnscnms, 
ancient and powerful city oft he Fijusean 
Confederation, wassit-uated on a lolt.y hill 
on the N.E. extremity of the lake called 
after it, laieiis Volsinit'iisis and V'ul- 
sinitm.sls {I.nqo di HolseiKi). The Vol- 
siiiiciises carried on war with the Pfuiians 
in .‘{92, HI I, 294. and 2S<» h.C'.. hut, v\e,re 
on eacli oeeasion del'ealed. and in 280 
ap{>car to have l>eca tinail.N’ subdued. 
Tlu'ir city was Dum ra/cd to the giound, 
ami Its inliabitants wnre eomi)f llcd to 
s(-ttlc on a less d(;fensihle site in I he plain, 
that of the moder ii li’nisr/ia. 

Volturclus or Vulturclus, T., of Grutona, 
one of (lalilinc’s (Mmspira-tors, w ln> turned 
informer. 

Vdlumnia, v\ ife^ of Goriidauus ((/.r.). 

VolupSa. or Volupias, pm'sonilieat ion of 
sensual pleasure among the Homans, A 
ttunjde to her was near the I'orta 
Homamila. 

Vonones, two kings of Parthia. See 
Ausacks, 18, 22. 

Vdpiscus, a. Homan ])rm‘nomen, signi- 
fled .a twin eliiid, who was horn safe, 
W’hile the other twin di(>d Indore birth. 
Like other aiudimt praimoniens, it was 
afterwards used as a cognomen. 

Vdpiscus, Flavius, Homan historian, 
native of Syracuse, one of the six Srrij)- 
lores llistoriue AuuyHdc; JL c, a.P. HOP. 

Vulcanus, Homan god of tire, called also 
IMiilcihcr (averter of fire). Tatius is 
reported to have estahliehcd the worship 
of Vulcan with that of Vesta, and 
Homulus to have dedieattd to him a 
quadriga after his victory over the 
F’idenatans, and to have set np a. statue of 
himsi-lf near the temple of tlio god. Ac¬ 
cording to otlau's the temple was also 
built hy Homulus, vvlio r)lantcd near it the 
sacred lotus-tree whicti still existed in the 
days of I ’liny. The most ancient festival 
in horu)ur of Vulcan seems to have been 
the Fornacalia or Furnalia. Vuleau being 
the god of furnaces; hut his great bistival 
was called Vulcaualia, and was colehrated 
on 2:ird August. The Itornan jioets 
transfer the stories related of the Greek 
llephaestusto Vulcan. See H lauiAKHTrs. 

Vuloi, city of Etruria, about 18 miles 
N.W. of Tarquiriii. Nothing Is known of 
its history. The huge (uuucteries dis¬ 
covered in 1860 were pillaged hy local 
poojde; hut a few obh^cls have been 
saved, and can be st^en In the Jiritisli 
Museum and the Louvre. 

Vulgate, the Latin translation of the 
Bible (the ‘Authm'ized Version’ of the 
Roman Catholic Glmrch). The influence 
exercised by this celebrated version on 
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the Western Church is hardly loss than 
that of the LXX (see Sf,pttta(3Int) upon 
the (3reck Cluirch. The varions itefor- 
matioii renderlni^s of the Luther’s 

and our own A iithoriz<*(l Version (1011), 
were larjfcly influenced by the Vulprate. 
The VulfTate helpcfl to shape the tlieo- 
lofrical tcrniinolos’y of the west, and is 
an important witru^ss to the early text 
and interprtitation of both tlib Old 
Testament and New I’estamont. As to 
file sliapo in which we now iijid the 
Vnlfxat(i, tin-! influence of St. J(U‘omo 
(sre Hiehonymuh) is of course supreme. 
At the recpiest of Pop(i Damasus (fourth 
century a.o.), he a.f?ree<l to imrke a 
rt'vision of the then existing? J^atin ver¬ 
sions of the Hible; and in Ids work made a 
serious attempt (as far as the Old Testa¬ 
ment was concerned) to pret at the real 
sense of the original Hebrew. The 
iweeiso date of the publieatir>n «)f the com¬ 
plete V’ul 3 ?ate is unknown; but it may be 
assipned to a.d. 4f)L Jerome had taken 
al)out fourteen years to finish his critieal 
labours, i.e. from the doth to the TOi.h 
year of his life. If is to he remfrmhered 
that the Vul^mte version of the rsalms is 
not .lerome’s final version, hut rc'pri'setits 
an earlier version by the same translator 
(known as the ‘(ialliea.ri Psalter’). This 
Gallirran Psalter had hoen preceded by an 


even earlier revision of the old Tiatin 
version; this first revision is known as the 
* Psalterium Romaniini.’ This exhibiUxi 
but a slig'ht lmi)rr)vement; the (Jalliean 
version shows a more thoronj?li re\'ision, 
but the LXX. was still its basis, thonj?!! 
Jerome was careful to use Oriprui’s 
revised text to brirtfr bis work into nearer 
afrreernent witli the Hebrew. His ‘third 
edition’ wais a translation made direct 
from the IJehrew; tins is called the 
‘Psalterium liehralcum.’ Various edi¬ 
tions and reefuisioiiH of the Vulrrate have 
appeared since Jerome’s <iay: the most 
important of tlicse beinf? tht^ Sixtiiu' and 
Clementine VuLpdes of the sixteenth 
century. Of edit ions by lOimlisb scdmlars 
the nu>st cel<d>rated is the Vnlprate New 
'J'estament, be>.run in 1S80 by Bishop 
A\'ordsworth and completofl in Uejo by 
Or. 11. J. White. Jn tlie year 1907 I'ope 
Pius X appointed a commission of Pene- 
di<‘tino monks to restort* tlie erifi<’al text 
of St. Jerome’s translation. Its first 
I>r(‘sident was Cardinal (:as(in(‘t,. Tim 
work of the commission is still (1951) in 
its early staires. 

Vultur, mountain dividing Apulia and 
[iiicaiiia near Venusiu. is a brapeli t)f the 
Apennines. It is celebrated by Horace 
as a haunt of his youth. From it the 
S.E. wind was called Vulturous, 
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Xanthippe, wife of Socrates, said to have 
boeu a shrew. 

Xanthippus: 1. Son of Ariplion and 
fatlier of Pericles. He succe€>ded Thcinls- 
tochis as commander of the Athenian 
tleet in 479 h.c.. and commanded the 
Athenians at the battle of Mycale. 2. 
The LHcedaemonian wdio coininanded 
the Carthaginians against Regulns. 

Xanthus, rivers; 1. See Scamandkr. 
2. (Kahen Chai), chief river of Lycia, rises 
In Mt. Taurus, and flows S. through Lycia, 
betwecui Mt. Cragus and Mt. Mas.sicytus, 
falling at last into the Mediterranean Sea, 
a little VV. of Pntara, 

Xanthus, famous city of Lycia. stood on 
the VV’, bank of the river of the same 
name, (50 stadia from its mouth. Twice 
it sustained sieges, which terndnated in 
the self-destruction of the inhabitants 
with th(dr property, first against the 
l^ersinns under Uarpagus, and long after* 
wards against the Romans under Brutus. 
The (Jty was famous for its monuments. 

X6n6crat§s, (Jreek philosopher, was a 
native of Chalcedon. He was h. 399 p.e., 
and d. 314, at the age of 82. He attached 
himself first to Aeschines the Socratic, 
and afterwards, while still a youth, to 
Plato, who he accomparded to Hyraeuso. 
After the death of Plato he betook hlm- 
Belf, with Aristotle, to Horndns. tyrant of 
Atarnous; and, after his return to Athens, 


he was sent on embassies to Phllif> of 
Macedonia, and at a later time to Anti- 
pater during the Lamiari War. Ho 
bc(rarne president of the Academy even 
before tlie death of Speusippus. and oc('u- 
plod that post for twenty-five years. The 
importancci of Xenocratc^s is shown l»y 
the fact that Aristotle and Theophrastus 
wrote upon his doctrines, and that 
Panaetius and Cicero entertained a high 
regard for him. Only the titles of his 
works remain. 

Xdn5ph&n§s, philosopher, was a native 
of Colophon, and d. between 540 and 500 
B.c. He was also a poet, and con¬ 
siderable fragments have (‘ome down to us 
of his elegies, and of a dirlactic poem On 
Nature. According to the fragments of 
one of his elegi(*s, ho left his native land 
at the age of 25, and had already liv(id 
sixty-seven years in Hellas, wlnm, at the 
age of 92, he composed that elegy. He 
quitted Colophon as a fugitive dr exile, 
and must have lived sotne time at F>lea 
(Velia) in Italy, as he was usually regarded 
In antlipiity as the originator of the 
Rloatic doctrine of the oneness of the 
universe. The literary remains of Xeno- 
ihan(‘S are translated by J. Burnet, in 
iis Early Greek Philosophy, 4 th ed. 
(1939). where an account of his philo¬ 
sophy Is also given. 

X6n6ph6n: 1. The Athenian, was the 
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eon of (Iryllue, ntid a nativ^o of the demus 
Ercliia. The time of hie birth is not 
kn(>\vn, but it. luny probably be placed in 
e. B.C., and he appears to have lived 
above ninety years. XeiK'pi>on is said 
to have been a pupil of Socrates at an 
early and the latter saved his life at 
the battle of Dcliutn In 424. The most 
memorable event in Xenophon’s life is his 
connection wdth the (Ircek army, which 
marched under (lyrus aj^ainst Artaxerx.es 
in 401. lie a(‘ooiiJi)anieri Cyrus into 
TTd>er Asia. In the battle of Cunaxa, 
Cyrus lost bis life, his barbarian troops 
were dispers(al, and tlie (ireoks were left 
alone on tlie wide plains between the 
Tigris and tl»e lOuphratc'S. It. was after 
the treacherous massacre of (.^Icandius 
and otliers of the Creek eommaiidors by 
the I’ersian satrap Tissaphernes. that 
Xenophon came forward. Ho was now 
elected one of the generals, and took the 
prineipal part in (jondiic.t.ing the Crocks in 
their merriorahle retreat along the Tigris 
over the high tabhelaiids of Armenia to 
Trcpoziis on tlie lUack rfoa. 

FroTTi Trapezus the troops wore ooii- 
dueted to Cbryrio])olis, which is opposite 
to Byzantium. The Cn^oks were in great 
distrciss, and some (»f them under Xeno¬ 
phon entered the K(‘rviee of Seuthes, king 
of Thracii. .\s the La<jedaeinoiiians 
under Thirnhrofi w<to now at war with 
Tissaphernes and Pharuahazus, X(‘no- 
])lK>n and his troo[).s were invited to join 
the army of Thimhroii, and Xeiioplion 
led thorn baek out to Asia to join 'rijini- 
hron, 399. Socrates was j)Ut to death iu 
399. and Xenophon was probably 
banished from Athens shortly before or 
shortly after that event. In 39(> he was 
wit h Agesilaus, the Spartan king, who wUnS 
commanding the Lacedaemonian forces 
in Asia against the Persians. W'hen 
Agesilaus was recalled (394) Xenophon 
accompanied him ; and he was on the side 
of the Lacedaemonians in the battle 
which they fought at Coronae (394) 
against the Athenians. It seems that ho 
went to Sparta with Agesihtus after the 
battle of Ooronoa, and soon after be settled 
at Seillus in Elis not far from Olympia, 
where he was joined by bis wife Philesia 
and his <.*hildren. Xenophon was at last 
exrjellcd from his qiiJct retreat at Soilhis 
by th(i Eh^ans after remaining thereabout 
lw(inty years. The sentenee of banish¬ 
ment from Athens was repealed on the 
motion of Euhulus, probably in 369. 
XetKjphon, however, is said to have 
rt'tired to Corinth after his expulsion from 
Scilhis, and it is assumed that he died 
there. The principal works of Xenophr)n 
are the Attahasi^ and the Cyropaedia. 
I n the former he describes the expedition 
of Cyrus and the rt'treat of the Greeks; 
the latter Is a political romance, based on 
the history of Cyrus, the founder of the 
Persian monarchy. His Hellenicat a 
continuation of the history of Thucydides, 
is a dry narrative of events. The 
MetnoTiiJbilia of Socrates, in four books, 


was written by Xenophon to defend the 
memory of his master against the charge 
of irreligion and of corrupting the 
Athenian youth. That it is a genuine 
picture of the man is indisputable, and it 
is the most valuable memorial that we 
have of the practical pliilosophy of 
Socrates. Besides these Xenophon was 
the author of several minor works, the 
most important of which is the Economical 
a treatise on household management. 
The works of Xenophon have all been 
adequately translated by H. G. Dakyiis 
(in 4 vols, 1890). The (Oxford text has 
been edited by E. C. Mar(?hant (1920), 
who has also contributed translations to 
two of the four vols. of Xenophon in the 
Loeb Library. 2. Author of a (Jreek 
novel, Ephcaiaca, live<l in the third cen¬ 
tury A.I). There is a text edited by G. 
Dalmeyda (1926). 

XerxSs (the Ahasiierus of Scripture), 
king of Persia, 48.^>-465 B.O., was the son 
of Darius and Atossa. After reducing 
the revolted Egyptians to subjection, 
Xerxes, in the spring of 480, set out from 
Sardi.s on his memorable expedition 
against Greecie. lie crossed the Helles¬ 
pont by a bridge of boats and con tin nod 
his march through the Thracian Cher¬ 
sonese till ho reached the plain of 
Dorise-us. Here ho resolved to number 
both his land and naval forces, which aro 
said by Herodotus to have amoimtc'd to 
2,641,610 lighting men. This statement 
is incredible, yet we may well believe that 
the numbers of Xerxes were the greatest 
that were ever assembled in ancient 
times. Xerxes, continuing his march, 
ordered his fleet to sail through the canal 
that bad been previously dug acToss the 
istlinms of Athos—of which the remains 
are still visible—and await his arrival at 
Thorme. Hence he marched through 
Mao<^donia and Thessaly, and arrived in 
safety with his land forces before Thermo¬ 
pylae. Hero the Greeks had resolved to 
make a stand, and when Xerxes atterap- 
te<l to force his way through the pa,ss, his 
trooT)s were repulsed again and again by 
Leonidas the Spsrtan king; till a Malian, 
of the name of Ephialtes, showed the 
Persians a pass over the mountains of 
Octa, and thus enabled them to fall on 
the rear of the Greeks. Leonidas and his 
Spartans disdained to fly, and were all 
slain. Hence Xerxes marched through 
l^hools and Boootia, and at length reached 
Athens. About the same time ajs Xerxes 
entered Athens, his fleet, which had been 
crippled by storms and engagements, 
arrived In the bay of Phalenim. He 
now resolved upon an engagement with 
the Greek fleet. (See Themistooles.) 
Xerxes witnessed, from a lofty seat on 
one of the declivities of Mt. Aegaleos, the 
defeat of bis fleet at Salarals. He 
now became alarmed for hJs own safety, 
and leaving Mardonius with 300,0()0 
troops to complete the conquest of 
Greece, with the remainder set out on his 
march homewards. He entered Sardis 
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IowjhmIh llic pnd of t he year 4SO. In ilic 
follo^vio^^: y(‘ar, 4 7'J, tfio war waR con- 
timiod In (irocco, but Mardonius was 
defeated at riataea by the combined 
forces of the (ireoks, and on the same day 
auotlier victory was prained over the 
T’ersians at IVTycalc in Ionia. We know 
little more of tiie personal history of 
Xerxes. Jlo was murdered by Artabanus 
in 46.5, after a rciprn of twenty years. 

XGthus, son of Hellcn, ])y the nymph 
Orsels, and a brother of Dorus and Aeolus. 
He was king of l^eloponneaus, and the 


liusband of Oensa, the daughter of 
Ercehthens, by whom ho became the 
father of Achaeus and Ion. Others state 
that after the death of his father, IJellen, 
Xuthiis was expelled from Tliessaly by 
his brothers, and went to Athens, where 
he married the daughter of Erochtlieus. 
After the death of Ere^chtheus, Xuthus, 
being chosen arbitrator, adjudged the 
kingdom to Ids eldest brother-in-law, 
Gocrops, in conscijiienee of which he was 
expelled by the other sons of Erechtheus, 
and settled in Aegialus, in Peloponnesus. 


Z&cynthus (Zaa/r). island in the Ionian 
Sea, off tlio coast of Elis, about 40 miles 
in circumforence. 11 contained a towm of 
the same name upon the E. coast, the 
citadel of which was calk'd I’sophis. 
Zacyutlius was inhabited by a Greek 
population at an early period. It is said 
to hacc derived its name from Zacynthus, 
a son of Dordanns, wlio coloni/cd the 
island from l^soidds, in Arcadia. It wiis 
afterwards col()niz<?d by Achacans from 
Peloponnesus. It forined [lart of the 
maritime empire of Athens. At a later 
time it. was subject to the Macedonian 
monarchs, and on tlie comiuest of Mace¬ 
donia by tiie itoimins, passed into the 
hands of the latter. 

Zd,leucus, htw^giver of tiie Epizephyrian 
Locrians, is said to iiave been originally a 
slave. Mo could not liavo been a disciple 
of Pyth.agoras, ns some writers state, since 
ho lived upwards of 100 years before 
Pythagoras. The date of the legislation , 
of Zahmens is assigned to 660 b.o. His 
code, which was severe, is stated to have 
been the llrst collection of written laws 
that the Greeks possessed. 

Zalmoxis, said to have boon so called 
from the bear’s skin (^aA/mo?), in w^hich 
he was clothed as soon ris lie was born. 
He was, according to the story current 
among the Greeks on tlio Hellespont, a 
Gotan, who had been a slave to Py¬ 
thagoras in Samos, but was manumitted, 
and acquired not only wealth, but know¬ 
ledge from Pythagoras, and from the 
Egyptians, whom he visited. He re¬ 
turned among the Getae, introducing the 
civilization and the religious ideas which 
he had gained, esijcclally regarding the 
Immortality of the soul. Herodotus 
suspects that he was an indigenous Getan 
divinity. 

Z&ma R§gla {Seba Biar), fortified city 
In the interior of Nurnidla, on the borders 
of the Carthaginian territory. Hannibal 
was defeated near here by Sclplo, and the 
second Punic War was ended, 202 B.c. 

ZSla or Ziela, city in the S. of Pontus, 
not far S, of Amasia. The district was 
called Zeletis or Zelltis. At Zeln the 
Roman general Valerius Triarius was 
defeated by Mithrldates; but the city is 


z 

more celebrated for the battle in which 
Julius Caesar defeated Pliarnaces, and of 
wliich ho wrote this dispatcli to Romo: 
Veni, vivi, vici ( — I came, 1 saw, I con¬ 
quered). 

ZSlus, the personification of zeal or 
strife, is desc'ribed as a son of Pallas and 
Styx, and a brother of Nice. 

Zeno: 1. Foundeir of the Stoic philo- 
^:aphy, was a native of Citium, in C.vprus, 
and the son of Mnascas. Py birth, it is 
robable that he was half Semitic. lie 
egan at an early ago to study the 
writings of the Soorati(5 philosophers. At 
t.ho ago of 22, or, according to others, of 
30 years, Zeno was shipwrecked in the 
neighbourhood of Piraeus; whereupon lie 
settled in Atlicns, and devoted Idinsolf 
entirely to pliilosopliy. The weakness of 
his healtli determined him to live 
rigorously and simply; but his desire to 
make himself indopt^ndent of all external 
circumstances led him to attach himself 
to the Cynic Crates. He studied under 
various Megaric and Academic philo¬ 
sophers, for a period of twenty years. 
At its close, and after he had developed 
his philosophical system, ho opened his 
school In the porch adorned with the 
paintings of Polygnotus (Htoa Poeclle). 
From this place his disciples wore called 
•Stoics. Among tho warm admirers of 
Zeno was Antigonus Gonatas, king of 
Macedonia. The Athenians placed con¬ 
fidence in him, and by a decree of tho 
people, a golden crown and a public burial 
in the Oeraralcus were awarded to him. 
Zeno was b. in 335 b.c. and d. in 263. He 
established a complete system of philo¬ 
sophy, covering logic, epistemology, 
physics, and ethics. It was his ethical 
teaching that most attracted men like 
Seneca at Rome. Zeno’s dicta are trans¬ 
lated in H. D. Sedgwick’s Marcus 
Aurelius (1921). See W. L. Davidson, 
The. Stoic Creed (1907). 2. Eleatio 

philosopher, was a native of Elea (Velia), 
in Italy, sou of Teleutagoras, and the 
favourite disciple of Parmenides. Ho 
was b. c. 488 B.c., and at the ago of 40 
accompanied Parmenides t/O Athens, 
whore ho resided some time. His love of 
freedom is shown by the courage with 
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which l»o exposed Ids life in order to 
deliver his native c.ountry from a tyrant. 
Zeno devoted all his oncrples to develop 
the philosophical system of 1‘armeuides, 
wliich ho did in a aerioH of famous para¬ 
doxes, o.j?. Acddllos and the tortoise. 
See H. D. 1’. Leo, Zeno of Elea (193G). 
3. An Epieuroan pJillosophor, a native of 
Sidon, was a contonn>orary of Cicoro, 
who hoard Idin wlion at Athens. 

ZSndbla, (|ueen of Palmyra, After the 
death of her husband, Odenathns, whom, 
aecordinf? to some accounts, slie assas¬ 
sinated (A.D, 2C0). she assuTned the 
imperial diadem, as rej?ent for her sons. 
Hut not content with the Independence 
(‘onooded by (iallienus, and tolerated by 
(daiidius, she sought to includo all Syria, 
Asia, and Egypt within the limits of h<»r 
sway, and to make good the title which 
she claimed of Queen of the East. She 
was defeated by Aurellan, taken prisoner 
on tlie capture of Palmyra (-73), and 
carried to Uom(% where she adorned the 
triumph of her comiueror (274). Her life 
was spared and she passed the remainder 
(if licr years with her sons in the vicinity 
of Tibur (Tivoli). 

Zdn6d6tus, of Ephesus, grammarian, 
BUT)('rintendcnt of the great library at 
Alexandria, Jl. under Ptolemy Piilla- 
dclphus, c. 280 n.o. Zenodotus wa,s 
employed by Philadelphus, together with 
Ale.xander the Aetollan and Lyoophron 
the Chalcidian, to collect and revise all 
the Greek poets. 

Zfiphjlrlum, ‘the western promontory,’ 
the name of several promontories. The 
chltdwere: 1. (C. /yrwac:m/o), promontory 
in IJruttium, forming the S.IL extremity 
of the country, from which the Locrl 
(</.a.), who settled in the neighbourhood 
are said to have obtained the name of 
Epiziephyrii. 2. Promontory on the VV. 
coast of Cyprus. 3. In Cilicia, far-pro¬ 
jecting promontory, W. of Prom. Sar- 
pedon. 

ZAphl^rus, the W. wind. Is described by 
Hesiod as a son of Astraeus and Eos. 
ZephyruH and Boreas are mentioned to¬ 
gether by Homer, and both dwelt In a 
palace in Thraxje. By the Harpy Podarge, 
Zephyrus became the father of the horses 
Xanthua and Baliua, wliicli belonged to 
Achilles; but ho was married to Chloris, 
by whom he had a son Carpus. 

ZSryntbus, town of Thrace, in tha terri¬ 
tory of Aenos, with a temple of Apollo, 
ami a cave of Hecate, who are hence called 
Zoryuthius and Zerynthla respeotlvoly. 

Zttif and C&l&ii, sons of Boreas and 
Orithyla, frequently called the Boreadae, 
are mentioned among the Argonauts, and 
are described as winged. Their sister, 
who was married to I^hlneas, king of 
Salrnydessus, had been thrown with her 
sons into prison by Phlneus, at the 
instigation of his second wife. Here she 
was found by Zetes nnd Calais, when they 
arrived at Salrnydessus, in the Argonautio 
expedition. They liberated their sister 
and her children, gave the kingdom to the 


latter, and sent Gio secciul wifi' of 
Phincus to Jicr own country, Sc.vMiin. 
(Ithers rt'Intc tljat the Borcailac delivorcd 
Phiriens from the Ihtrpics. Gthers, 
again, state tliat tiio Boreadae perished 
in their pnrsiiit of the Harpies, or tliat 
Herai'los killed them with his arrows near 
the island of Tenos. 

Zethus, brotlu‘r of Amphiorj (q.v.). 

Zsugma (modern lidUn's), city of Syria, 
on the borders of (.^ommageno and 
Oyrrbesticc, built by Scle\icus Nicator, 
on the W. bank of the Euphrates, where 
the river was crossed by a bridge of 
boats, which had been constructed by 
Alexander tlio Groat. 

Zeus, the greatest of the Glyjiipinii 
gods, was in origin the eldef deity of the 
helleiiic Invaders of Greece, the personifi¬ 
cation of the bright sky and perhaps of 
the sky in anotiicr mood as sender of 
fertilizing rain, lie was soon identified 
with the principal (‘litbonian deity of pre- 
hollenlc Crete, and from this source as 
well as from the ilomerie poems, thoro 
arose, by a natural i)roee8H, a wealth of 
legend. In classical mythology Z«ms was 
a son of Cronus and HIhui, a brother of 
J^oaoidon, Hades, JJosMa, Demeter, Hera, 
and was also married to his sister, Hera 
When Zeus and his brothers overthrew 
Cronus (sec Titanes), and distrlbutea 
among themselves the government of the 
world bv lot. Poseidon obtained the sea, 
Hades the lower world, and Zens the 
heavens and the upper regions, but the 
earth became common to all. According 
to the Homeric account Zens dwelt on 
Mt. Olympus, in Tiiossaly, whlidi was 
believed to r)onotrate with its loftv buiu- 
rnlt Into heaven itscif. lie is called tiie 
father of gods and men, the most powerful 
among the immortals. He Is the supreme 
ruler, who wltli his counsel manages 
everything; the founder of kingly power, 
and of law and order, wlience Dice, 
Themis, and Nemesis are his assistuiits. 
Everything good, as well as bad, comes 
from Zeus: he assigns good or evil to 
mortals; and fate itself was subordinate 
to Idni. He is armed with thunder and 
lightning, and the shaking of his aegis 
produces storm and tempest: a number of 
epithets of Zeus, in the Homeric poems, 
describe him as the thunderer, tiie 
gatherer of clouds, and the like. By 
Hera he had two sons. Ares and Hopliaes- 
tuR, and one daughter, Hebe. (5roiiua 
swallowed his children immediately after 
their birth; but when Khea was pregnant 
with Zeus, she applied to Uranus and Go 
to save the life of the child. Uranus and 
Q© therefore sent Rhea to Lyctos, in 
Crete, requesting her to bring up her child 
there. Rhea accordingly concealed Zeus 
In a cave of Mt. Aegaeon. and gave to 
Cronus a stone wrapped up In clt)th, which 
he swallowed in the belief that it was his 
son. Other traditions state that Zeus 
was born and brougiit up on Mt. Dicte or 
Ida (also Uie Trojan Ida), Itbome in 
Messenia, Tiiebea in Boeotia, Aegion in 
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Acluiin, or Ok uos in A(^lolia. Accordliip: 
to t,ho L’onnnoii iioconnt, howovor, Zens 
p:row nj) in (Jreic. Tn tkt^ meantime 
(-roniis, by a device of IVlet in, was made to 
bririt: iip the children ho had swallowed, 
and first of all the stone, whicli was after¬ 
wards set 11 ]) by Zens at Delphi. Zeus 
now overthrew Cronus (see Titanes), and 
obtained the dominion of the world, and 
eJiosc Metis for his wife. When she w'as 
prepnant with Athena, he took the child 
out of her body and concealed it in his 
head, on tlie advi(;e of Uranus and Co, 
who told him that thereby he would 
rctuiu the supremacy of the world. For 
if Metis had given hirtJi to a son, this son 
would have acquired the sovereignty. 
After this Zens l)ecaTne the fatiier of the 
Horae and INloirae, by ins sei'ond wife 
Tlieinis; of the C'harites or Craees, by 
Kurynomo; of Derseplioue by Demeter; 
of tlie Muses, by Mnemosyne; of Apollo 
and Artemis by Lcto; and of Hche, Ares, 
and Ilithyia by Hera. Athena was born 
out of the head of Zeus; while Hera, on 
the other liaud, gave hlrth to Hephaestus 
without tlie co-operation of Zeus. The 
family of tlie Oonidae accordingly 
embraces the twelve great gods of 
Olympus (Q.V.), Zeus (the head of them 
all), Poseidon, Apollo, Ares, Hermes, 
Hephaestus, Hestia, Demeter, Hera, 
Athena, Aphrodite, aud Artemis. The 
B.omaijs identified tlieir Jujiiter (q.v.) 
with the Greek Zeus. The CJreek and 
Latin poets give to Zeus or Jupiter an 
imineuse number of epithets and sur¬ 
names. The eagle, the oak, and the 
summits of luountaius w'ore sacred to 
him, and his sacriHees consisted of goats, 
hulls, aud cows. Ills attributes are, the 
scepti c, eagle, thunderbolt, and a figure of 
Victory in ills hand, and somotimes also a 
cornucopia. The Olympian Zeus some- 
tinu'S W(^ar8 a wreath of olivo, and the 
Dodonacan Zeus a wreath of oak leaves. 
In works of art Zeus Is generally repre¬ 
sented as the omnipotent father and king 
of gods and men, according to the idea 
W'lilcli had been embodied in the statue of 
the Olympian Zeus by Phidias. Res¬ 
pecting the Roman god see Jupiter. 
>See A. B. Cook, Zews (in 3 vols., HH4-40), 
and Sir J. G. Frazer, The (Golden Bough 
(3rd ed. in 10 vols., 1011-13), and the 
great edition of I’ausanias. (Hee FJg. 
12 .) 

Zeuxis, Greek painter, was a native of 
Heraclea In Ijucauia, and fl,. 424-380 b.c. 
Ho came to Athens after the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War, when he had 
already achieved a reputation. He lived 
some years in Macedonia, at the court of 
Archolaus, and must have spent some 
time in Magna Graecia, as we learn from 
the story respecting the picture of Helen, 
his masterpiece, which he painted for the 
city of Croton. He was fond of mytholo¬ 
gical subjects (e.g. the Centaurs, and the 
infant Heracles strangling the snake). 
He liked to produce Illusions (of, the well- 
known story of the bird and the grapes). 


Zeuxis acciuircd a fortune by his art. 
The time of his death is unknown. Tlui 
imitation of inanimate objects was a 
department of the art wdiicli Zeuxis and 
his younger rival Parrho.siuH appear to 
have carried almost to perfection. 

Zdllus, grammarian, was a native ()f 
Arnphipolis, and fl. in the time of Piiilip 
of Macedon. He was proverbial for tbo 
asperity with which he assailed Houhu* 
aud Plato. 

ZSpS^rus: 1. A Persian, son id Mega- 
byzus. After Darius ITystaspis had 
besieged Babylon for twenty mouths in 
vain, ZopyruB resolved to gain the place 
for his master. Accordingly, one day ho 
appeared before Darius, with his body 
mutilated in the most horrible manner; 
both his ears aud nose were cut olT, and his 
person otherwise disfigured. After ex¬ 
plaining to Darius his intentions, he lied 
to Babylon as a victim of the cruelty of 
the Persian king. The Baby lonians gave 
him their confid('iu-e, and i)laced him at 
the head of their troops. Ho soon found 
means to betray tlm citj^ to Darius, who 
severely punished the. luhabitants for 
their revolt. Darius appointed Zopyrus 
satrap of Babylon for life, with the 
enjoyment of its revenues. 2. The 
I’hysiognomist, who attributed many 
vices to Socrates, which tlu^ latter ad¬ 
mitted were his natural propensities, 
but said that they had been overcome by 
philosophy. 3. A surgeon at Alex¬ 
andria, the tutor of Apollonius Citionsis 
and Posidonius, about the beginning of 
the first century b.o. 

Zoroaster, the Zarathustra of tlic Zend- 
Avesta, and the Zerdusht of the Persians, 
was the founder of the Magian religion. 
The time in which he lived is doubtful. 
The chief source of information regarding 
the teaching of Zoroaster is the Avesta 
(seo the edition of the Zend-Avesta by J. 
Darmestcit(^r and Ij. H. Mills in JSacred 
Books of the East (Oxford Press). The 
foundation tenet of this religion is the 
dualism of creation—light and darkness, 
evil and good. The supreme god is 
Ahura Mazdao (Orma^d), who is con¬ 
fronted with the Power of Evil, his foe 
Angro Mainyush (Ahrirnan). The moral 
teaching of Zoroastrianism may bo 
suramed up thus: ’good thoughts, good 
words, good deeds.’ The ‘sacred lire’ 
forms the central ritual of the religion. 
The influence of Zoroastrianism on post- 
Exilic Judaism—especially in the realms 
of demonology and eschatology—must 
have been considerable: but whether the 
Resurrection idea was borrowed directly 
or indirectly, is not quite clear. See 
A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster (1901) and 
Zoroasirian Studies (1928). 

Zdsimus, Greek historian who lived in 
the time of the younger Theodosius. He 
wrote a history of the Roman empire in 
six books, which is still extant. Zosimus 
was a pagan, and comments severely upon 
the faults and crimes of the CJiristian 
ernperorp. 





Fig. I (p. 152). JIoiiuT, fouiul in 1 780 at Baiac: Naplt's Museum. 
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Fii^. 6 (p. 271). Socratfs, from Alexandria : British IA.l:. 7 i.p. Homan Bu.'- 

Museum, ^l yp',' of Fourth Fentiiry Mus.-um. r. \ 









(j)j). 31. 3 ()u). .\])i\Vi) 
(lit(.‘.or \ ciins, I )isc(>\H’r(‘(i ;il 
Milos ill iSjo, Pciiis, Louv'R' 


I'i^. ! 3 (p. 103). I loinctcr 
)l ('nidus liritisli Mustunn 
I'ourtb ('I'ldiirx 1^ < . 



d.i;. 15 (131 iio, ^ij). Dionysus, t\'irtlionon (E. l\‘di 
nunit)’ JEitisli Mnscuin. c. .133 
d-7 
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236), Poseidon • Joe 'PP- P- - riiina- 

Athens tion. worn In' Aesculapius: 

Naples, National Museum 













([). 41^. Athena. I^roinachos. by b]iirUa,s Athens, 
National Mnseuni. Fifth ('entnr\’ n.r. 
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4 (I'P- 


1.(7, Orplicus :ind luirydicc'. At the left is 

Hermes: \a])les. National Museum 
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M. 'I'he.sciis raisin- tiu Rock; Fi-. Jf) i]>. rov l>i>ciis-thro\ver, by 

British Musninn Myioii. t . 430 h c . 




JoaiUii')' 

2<S (|). .Sarcoplia^ijs ()[ from Sidon: 

Constantinople ]\rnsenin 
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Fig. 30 (p. 56). Macnadcs, or Bacchae: Atluais, 
National Mu sen 111 
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■''Viiipli /roiii Wici/i 'll 
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28m). The Theatre at Kpidaiiru 























1- (p- pp. 
urystlunis, 


Attic Aiiiplion, - HcracJcs lull lino the l{rvmaT]thiaii lUai 
>v th(> l-i,polos Painter: Paatisli ]\!nseninc. 3.^, 






;2). Attic Cylix, \ outh coursiny a Hare. I'lLi. 44 ip. r ^21. Attic Hydria, bv the Meidias Painter 
British Museum, r. 300 h.c. ' F^riti^h Museum. r.Aio lec . 






43 (j\ 310). Wmuis AiiadyonuMU'; X'atic an. I.alt' t'()])\' aflt'i’ 
i’raxilt'k's 
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1 ) (p. 33) Aii^ustu.s; 

'■'i;-;- 17 U’- 

KoiiU', \ ;\li( ;iii 

\ur(‘liii 









Fig. 51 (p. 137). Hadrian in Grtn'k l)ivss 
from Cyrcno: British Museum 
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A, H, aixl (', strrrts fifty f(H*t wide 
h. strc'c't called Ouintana, fifty feel wide 
ly Porta Priiicii>a.lis Dextra 
1 \ tents of the praefecti soc ioruni 
<T, tents of tlie tribunes 
11 , l^orta Principalis Sinistra 
i\, street a hundred feet wide 
200 , two hundred feet wide 
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